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Reading  Defined  and  Analyzed. 


READING  is  the  art  of  comprehending,  or  of  comprehending 
and  expressing  with  the  speaking  tones  of  the  voice,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  author,  the  thought,  imagery,  and 
feeling  contained  in  written  or  printed  composition. 

On  the  basis  of  the  organs  employed,  and  the  purpose  involved, 
reading  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz:  i.  Silent  reading; 
or,  that  in  which  the  mind  only  is  employed,  and  in  which  the 
reader's  purpose  is  to  acquire  knowledge.  2.  Oral  reading;  or, 
that  in  which  the  mind  and  vocal  organs  are  both  employed,  and 
in  which  the  reader's  purpose  is  to  impart  knowledge.  Reading 
may  also  be  divided  into  two  kinds  on  the  basis  of  subject-matter, 
viz:  I.  Thought  reading;  or,  that  which  is  addressed  to  the 
understanding  and  judgment.  2.  Emotional  reading;  or,  that 
which  is  addressed  to  the  sensibilities  through  the  imagination. 

A  proper  Estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  different  kinds 
of  reading  is  important,  as  that  will  govern  the  teacher's  efforts 
and  determine  the  results  of  his  work. 

School  reading  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means.  The  end 
to  be  realized  should  be  determined  by  the  pupil's  needs  as  aa 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society. 
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A  pleasing  and  efTective  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  bf 
means  of  the  speaking  tones  of  the  voice,  stirs  **  men's  blood '*^ 
and  commands  their  admiration.  Homer,  after  exciting  our 
admiration  for  his  hero,  Ulysses,  by  stating  his  various  qualities, 
greatiy  enhances  the  effect,  when  he  adds,  by  way  of  climax, — 

"  But  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows  ! 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 
The  copious  accents  fall  with  easy  art ; 
Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart." 

Such  elocution  is  an  element  of  good  oral  reading ;  an  accom- 
plishment which  is  the  crowning  grace  of  a  liberal  education  and 
one  of  special  value  to  the  lawyer,  minister,  professional  reader 
and  others  who  have  occasion  to  exercise  the  powers  of  oratory 
in  public.  It  is  also  of  great  value  to  the  teacher,  as  a  means 
of  inspiring  in  his  pupils  a  love  for  good  literature,  of  impressing 
upon  them  the  fact  that  '^books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things, 
but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  they  are."  But  to  read  well  orally  is  ta 
think  well,  imagine  well,  feel  well,  and  express  well.  The  first 
three  are  the  most  essential  elements,  as  they  are  the  necessary 
condition  to  the  fourth.  "It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright."  Without  the  first  three,  the  fourth  element  of  oral 
reading  would  be  "the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  No  one  can  demon- 
strate  a  problem  in  mathematics  which  he  does  not  understand. 
No  more  can  one  express  the  content  of  a  piece  of  discourse 
which  he  does  not  comprehend.  It  is  the  nature  of  thought  lo 
manifest  itself.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  will  lead  to  correct'emphasis,  and  a  strong  intellectunl 
expression  ;  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  imagery  contained  xw 
discourse  will  inspire  the  feeling  the  author  intended ;  and  this^ 
in  turn,  will  suggest  the  elements  of  expression  which  are  the 
natural  signs  of  such  feeling.     For, — 

"  He  who  in  earnest  studies  o'er  his  part, 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart." 

Not  only  this.  A  cultivated  mind,  and  a  harsh>  disagreeable 
▼oice,  are  seldom  found  in  the  posses&ion  of  tlie  same  person  1 
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Pleasing  tones  usually  accompany  refined  sensibilities,  even 
where  no  eifort  has  been  made  to  render  the  voice  pleasant.  It . 
is  the  nature  of  thought  to  manifest  itself.  It  can  not  be  re- 
pressed or  hidden.  Not  only  does  it  develop  itself  according  to 
the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  that  is,  as  thought;  but  like  the  sprout- 
ing seed,  it  shows  itself  above  the  soil  in  which  it  springs.  It  man- 
ifests itself  in  every  movement  of  the  body.  The  voice,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  soul,  is  its  special  and  inevitable  ex- 
pression. It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  development  must  proceed 
from  within  outward ;  and  oral  reading  is  no  exception. 

The  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  professional  reader,  the  teacher, 
and  others  who  have  occasion  to  employ  special  skill  in  vocat 
expression  need  special  cultivation  in  that  direction.  But  of  the 
children  in  the  common  schools  comparatively  few  will  ever  be- 
come lawyers,  ministers,  professional  readers  or  teachers.  Cov- 
ering the  native  ignorance  of  that  few  with  a  thin  veneering  of 
elocution  would  not  make  them  eloquent.  If  such  an  irrational 
procedure  could  produce  such  a  result,  it  would  still  be  wrong 
for  the  teacher  to  make  that  the  endiof  his  reading  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  vast  majority  to  whom  other  results  would  be  far 
more  valuable. 

"The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  should  be  his 
motto.  The  greatest  number  of  the  children  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  will  occupy  humble  places  in  life.  And  to  these, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  large  vocabulary  of  words,  the  habit 
of  using  them  correctly,  and  of  consulting  the  dictionary  for  the 
spelling,  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  all  new  and  doubtful 
words  which  they  may  meet  with ;  skill  in  seeing  the  thought- 
relations  in  what  they  read,  and  the  habit  this  will  lead  to 
of  organizing  their  knowledge,  from  whatever  source 
derived;  a  vivid  imagination,  and  the  power  to  reproduce  in 
their  own  minds  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  poet;  to  be  at 
home  with  the  great  authors  to  whom  it  is  given  to  rear  the 
beautiful  fabric  of  social  life,  to  develop  the  powers,  to  regulate 
the  passions,  and  to  ascertain  the  privileges  of  man ;  to  have  in 
Aeir  humble  walks  the  companionship  of  these  true  interpreters 
of  life  and  of  duty,  and  to  be  instructed,  cheered  ajid  strength- 
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ened  by  their  soul-lifting  thoughts — these  ends,  which  the  reading 
work  may  secure,  are  manifestly  of  greater  value  to  the  pupils 
as  individuals,  and  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  to  form  a 
part,  than  the  power  to  produce  the  most  popular  sound  of  which 
the  vocal  organs  are  capable. 

Ability  to  express  thought  and  feeling  in  a  way  that  will  influ- 
ence the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  encourages  the  pupil 
and  gives  him  increased  power  in  thinking.  In  this  way  skill  in 
oral  reading  may  be  made  a  means  of  securing  skill  in  silent 
reading;  and  it  should  be  valued  chiefly  to  the  extent  that  it 
contributes  to  that  end. 

The  pupil  may  be  permitted,  in  the  earlier  stiges  of  his  work, 
to  regard  silent  reading  as  the  means,  and  oral  reading  as  the 
end.  But  the  teacher,  who  stands  above  the  pupil ;  who  sees 
the  boy  both  as  the  boy  and  as  "father  of  the  man,"  should  re- 
gard silent  reading  as  the  end,  and  oral  reading  as  one  of  the 
several  means  of  securing  that  end.  While  the  truth  of  this 
theory  is  too  well  founded  to  admit  of  successful  contradiction, 
the  very  prevalent  practice  is  to  disregard  silent  reading  alto- 
gether, and  to  require  the  pupil  to  say  words,  ''mind  his  stops,'' 
and  imitate  the  tones  of  his  teacher. 

The  injurious  effects  of  such  mechanical  and  parrot-like  work 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  absolute  waste  of  the  pupil's  time, 
great  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  injurious  results  attending 
it.  It  forms  in  the  pupil  a  habit  of  regarding  words  and  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  of  disregarding  the  weightier  things  they  are 
intended  to  express — a  habit  which  stands  in*  the  way  of  his 
learning  any  lesson  from  the  printed  page ;  his  voice,  divorced 
from  intellect  and  soul,  becomes  mechanical  and  expressionless; 
it  tends  to  deaden  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  to  produce  in  him 
the  feeling  that  ** books  are  absolutely  dead  things."  Rather 
than  this,  better  abolish  all  reading  above  the  primary  grade,  and 
make  the  pupil's  skill  in  comprehending  the  printed  page,  and 
in  the  use  of  language,  dependent  upon  those  studies  whose  ad- 
mitted purpose  is  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge. 

Schools  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  which  reading  is  well  taught. 
But  facts  derived  from  various  sources,  and  especially  from  the 
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examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  state  normal  school^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  from  the  country  and  from  the  city, 
makes  the  conclusion  irresistible,  that  teachers  who  make  silent 
reading  the  end,  and  oral  reading  a  means,  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

This  irrational  method,  or  irrational  want  of  method,  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  state.  A  searching  examination  of  the 
schools  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  was  recently  made 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  an  expert,  acting  as  agent  for  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  the  result  of  his  examination  of 
the  pupils  in  reading  indicates  that  the  same  fraud  is  being  per- 
petrated upon  the  children  in  one  of  the  best  counties  in  Massa- 
chusetts— a  state  whose  schools  rank  among  the  very  best. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Walton's  report : 

**The  test  in  silent  reading  for  pupils  in  the  grammar  grade 
was  applied  by  giving  each  pupil  a  printed  narrative,  which  he 
read  silently,  and  then  wrote  in  his  own  language  from  memory. 
He  was  allowed  about  six  miHutes  for  the  silent  reading,  and 
about  an  hour  for  the  writing. 

'*The  following  is  the  narrative : 

**  Cyrus,  the  Persian  prince,  had  many  masters,  who  endeav- 
ored to  teach  him  everything  that  was  good;  and  he  was  edu- 
cated with  several  little  boys  about  his  own  age.  He  was  a  boy 
of  a  very  good  disposition,  and  a  humane  temper;  but  even  in 
his  youthful  games  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to  command,  and 
other  boys  used  to  make  him  their  king.  One  evening,  his 
father  asked  him  what  he  had  done  or  learned  that  day.  *Sir,* 
said  Cyrus,  •  I  was  punished  to-day  for  deciding  unjustly.' — *  How 
so?'  said  his  father.  'There  were  two  boys,'  said  Cyrus,  *one 
of  whom  was  a  great,  and  the  other  a  little  boy.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  little  boy  had  a  coat  that  was  much  too  big  for 
him,  but  the  great  boy  had  one  that  scarcely  reached  below  his 
middle,  and  was  too  tight  for  him  in  every  part.  The  great  boy 
proposed  to  the  little  boy  to  change  coats  with  him ;  *  because 
then,'  said  he,  *we  shall  be  both  exactly  fitted,  for  your  coat  is 
as  much  too  big  for  you,  as  mine  is  too  little  for  me.*  The  little 
boy  would  not  consent  to  the  proposal ;  upon  which  the  great 
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boy  took  his  coat  away  by  force,  and  gave  his  own  to  the  little 
boy  in  exchange.  While  they  were  disputing  upon  this  subject, 
I  chanced  to  pass  by,  and  they  agreed  to  make  me  judge  of  the 
affair.  But  I  decided  that  the  litde  boy  should  keep  the  litde 
coat,  and  the  great  boy  the  great  one,  for  which  my  master  pun- 
ished me. '  '  Why  so  ? '  siid  Cyrus's  father ;  *  was  not  the  little  coat 
most  proper  for  the  little  boy,  and  the  large  coat  for  the  great 
boy?* — *Yes,  sir,'  answered  Cyrus,  'but  my  master  told  me  I 
was  not  made  judge  to  examine  which  coat  best  fitted  either  of 
the  boys,  but  to  decide  whether  it  was  just  that  the  gre.it  boy 
should  take  away  the  coat  of  the  little  one  against  his  consent; 
and  therefore  I  decided  unjustly,  and  deserved  to  be  punished."* 

"The  writing  of  the  narrative  was  intended  to  be  an  exercise 
in  written  composition.  When  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  they  were  told  to  read  it  so  that  they  could  write  it  in 
their  own  langu  ige  from  memory. 

**  When  they  had  read  it,  they  were  furnished  with  ruled  letter 
paper,  and  were  directed  to  write  out  the  narrative,  using  pen 
?Lnd  ink ;  they  were  told  to  give  a  title  to  the  piece  if  they  could 
think  of  one,  and  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  they  could  in  all  re- 
spects. More  specific  directions  were  given  where  it  was  thought 
necessary. 

**It  will  be  seen  by  a  few  specimen  copies  of  the  narrative 
printed  below,  that  the  exercise  revealed  wide  differences  in  th^ 
ability  of  the  pupils  to  get  the  sense  by  silent  reading.  These 
differences  are  not  confined  to  individuals :  they  characterize 
whole  schools.  There  are  exceptionally  good  papers  found  in 
schools  which  wrote  poorly  as  a  whole ;  the  reverse  of  this  is  also 
true.     The  following  are  printed  verbatim  : 

[The  following  are  the  seven  poorest  of  eleven  printed  copies.  Those 
omitted,  for  want  of  space,  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  indicating  on  the  part  of 
the  writers  a  retentive  verbal  numory.  The  report  contains  twenty-six  fac- 
simile copies  of  the  narrative  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.] 

I.  —  **  QUARREL  ABOUT  A  COAT. 

•*  Cyrus,  the  Persian  prince,  had  good  many  masters,  his  fither 
asked  him  if  he  had  done  anything  wrong  to-day,  and  he  said, 
he  had  been  punished,  and  his  father  asked  him,  what  he  had 
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l)eeD  punished  for,  and  he  said  he  had  quarraled  with  another 
boy. 

''What  about,  said  his  father,  and  Cyrus  said  that,  a  boy  he 
was  with,  had  on  a  big  coat,  that  just  fited  him,  and  his  coat 
was  to  small  for  him — self,  and  this  other  boy  wanted  to  ex- 
change with  him. 

''But  Cyrus  would  not,  just  then  a  man  came  up,  and  settled 
Che  dispute,  saying,  that  the  big  boy  did  very  wrong  in  tareing 
the  coat  off  the  smaller  boy. 

"So  Cyrus  had  to  be  punished  for  not  giving  up  his  coat  to 
the  other  boy." 

II. — "cry AS  THE  PERSIAN  PRINCE. 

"Cryas  was  a  disobiant  boy.  The  little  boy  thought  that 
the  large  Coat  would  be  better  for  him,  and  the  large  boy  thought 
that  the  small  coat  would  be  better  for  him  But  the  large  coat 
was  as  mush  to  small  for  the  small  boy  as  the  large  coat  was  for 
the  large  The  large  boy  had  ought  to  have  had  the  large  coat 
and  the  small  bo^  the  small  coat,  I  think  that  Cryus  was  a 
greedy  boy." 

III. — "PRINCE  OF  PERSIA. 

"Cyphus  the  Prince  of  Persia  he  and  another  boy  went  out 
to  walk  he  had  a  long  coat  on  which  was  to  big  for  him  the  other 
boy  had  a  coat  which  was  to  small  for  hin  and  only  came  down 
to  his  middle,  and  he  wanted  the  little  boy  to  let  him  take  his 
coat  (and  the  big  boy)  woud  let  him  take  his  little  coat  so  Cy- 
phus  father  came  and  said  why  wood  you  not  let  him  take  the 
big  coat  and  he  wood  take  the  little  coat  so  he  went  home  and 
he  became  a  prince." 

IV. 

"There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cyrus  who  was  a  Persian 
Pri.ice. 

*  *  He  had  a  very  nice  father,  and  asked  him  one  night  what 
he  had  done  at  school  that  day?  He  said,  "That  he  had  done 
something  unjustly." 

"The  boys,  when  Cyrus  was  playing  any  games  with  them 
used  to  make  him  their  king.  One  day  there  was  a  boy  who  had 
a  new  coat,  with  Cyrus,  and  Cyrus  wanted  to  make  a  change. 
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"The  one  that  the  boy  had  bought  was  very  much  to  large  for 
him,  while  Cyrus's  was  small. 

**They  kept  on  for  two  or  three  days,  but  would  not  agree 
upon  it. 

•*  While  they  making  this  agreement,  Cyrus's  father  came 
along.     Cyrus  had  a  very  humane  .temper  and  was  very  gende. 

*  *  Because  Cyrus  would  not  change  with  the  other  in  a  few 
days  he  was  punished." 

V. 

**The  boy  was  whiped  because  he  had  the  littles  boys  coat." 

VI. 

''Cyrus  a  pursian  prince  was  a  pheasant  an  educated  boy  but 
when  he  came  home  that  night  his  father  asked  him  what  he  had 
received  that  day.  he  said  that  he  got  punished  at  school  his 
father  asked  him  what  for  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  great  boy 
and  a  little  boy  had  a  goat  and  the  big  boy  had  a  little  goat  and 
the  little  boy  had  a  big  goat  the  big  boy  wanted  to  exchane  goats, 
he  have  the  big  goat  and  the  little  boy  have  the  little  goat  so  the 
big  boy  took  his  goat  away  by  force  and  I  came  along  and  they^ 
wanted  me  to  be  juge  and  I  said  that  the  little  boy  should  have 
the  little  goat  and  the  big  boy  should  have  the  big  goat  and  so 
that  is  what  I  got  punished  for  in  school." 

VII. 

** Cyrus  the  Persean  prince  he  was  a  boy  of  sense  One  even- 
ing he  was  passing  by  the  house  a  small  boy  had  a  big  goat  the 
goat  was  much  larger  than  the  boy  so  they  had  a  despute  over 
the  goat  the  boys  have  hin  for  the  judge  he  gave  the  little  boy^ 
the  goat  when  he  got  home  his  father  asked  him  if  he  was  good 
at  school  he  said  he  had  be  punished  injustly  his  father  siaid  that 
he  must  be  kind  to  one  as  to  the  other." 

Teachers  who  read  the  above  narratives  may  be  astonished  at 
the  .stupidity  of  the  grammar  grade  pupils  of  Norfolk  county^ 
Massachusetts,  but  before  concluding  that  such  stupidity  is  con- 
fined to  that  particular  locality,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to 
apply  a  similar  test  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  schools  ?  Mr. 
Walton  concludes  that  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  as  indicated 
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above,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  teachers  made  oral  reading 
the  purpose  of  their  reading  work.  I  have  in  my  possession  ex- 
amination papers  made  by  applicants  for  admission  to  the  state 
normal  school  who  were  taught  reading  in  our  own  state  which 
are  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  above,  and  which  teach  the  same- 
lesson. 


'f  *SOME    OF   THE    OBSTRUCTIONS,    NATURAL    ANI> 
INTERPOSED,  THAT  RESIST  THE  FORMA- 
TION AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  FED- 
AGOGICAL  PROFESSION. 

^- 

GEO.   P.    BROWN,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


Mr,  President : — The  crowded  state  of  the  programme  of  this, 
department  led  me  to  infer  that  a  theme  so  old  and  trite  as  the 
one  assigned  to  me,  could  not  command  the  attention,  and 
should  not  consume  the  time,  of  this  association,  to  the  exclu^ 
ion  of  those  of  much  greater  practical  importance.  The  unex- 
pected absence  of  two  of  those  who  were  to  read  papers  before 
this  department,  has  left  room  Tor  me,  and  I  am  called  upon  to 
discharge,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  duty  assigned  me.  This  will 
account,  in  part,  for  the  loose  order  and  imperfect  form  of  what 
I  shall  undertake  to  say. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  while,  by  way  of  pre- 
lude, I  speak  to  one  or  two  points  suggested  by  the  interesting  re- 
marks made  by  the  able  gendeman  from  New  England,  at  the 
morning  session. 

Some  very  old  ideas,  clothed  in  a  new  dress,  have  recently 
supplanted  still  older  ideas,  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  our 
country,  and  marked  improvements  in  the  schools  have  followed. 
These  ideas  have  been  heralded  by  the  press  of  the  country  as 
a  new  departure  in  education.  One  of  our  country's  able  and 
learned  citizens  has  given  the  influence  of  his  learning  and  his 
name  to  the  dissemination  of  these  ideas  among  the  people. 
Right  royal  service  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by 

*Paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Chautauqua, 
last  summer.  "3^ 
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4iim,  and  others  who  have  worked  with  him,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  schools,  and  in  stimulating  thought 
and  inquiry. 

Whatever  of  adverse  criticism  has  followed  the  heralding  of 
these  good  things,  has  not  been  made  because  these  ideas  are 
thought  to  be  false; — they  are  believed  to  be,  in  the  main,  true; 
— nor  because  any  critic  feels  that  there  has  been  any  robbery 
of  another's  laurels,  as  seems  to  have  been  implied,  but  because 
principles  and  methods  that  are  old  and  in  general  use,  in  many 
portions  of  the  country,  are  put  forth  as  **  new  discoveries," 
and  a  **  new  departure  in  education."  Some  are  unwilling  to 
be  thus  indirectly  charged  with  having  failed  in  the  intelli- 
gent performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  which  the  admis- 
sion of  these  claims  would  imply. 

There  has  been,  however,  one  very  old  idea  advocated  by  the 
gentleman,  whose  only  merit  is  that  it  is  old.  He  calls  it  freedom. 
Freedom  is  a  good  word  when  we  put  the  right  content  into  it ; 
but  when  we  use  freedom  to  name  license^  the  go-as-you-please 
idea  in  school  work,  we  make  a  very  bad  word  of  it.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  to  this  assembly  that,  **  when  a  teacher 
knows  both  matter  and  mind,"  a  superintendent  may  safely  say 
to  him  **move  on,"  **  secure  the  required  results  in  your  own 
way,"  **go  as  you  please."  But  what  of  the  teacher  who 
Tcnows  neither  ** matter  nor  mind  ?"  To  say  to  him  **move  on,* 
"have  your  freedom,"  ** grope,"  "it  is  belter  for  you  to  go 
wrong  than  to  follow  the  lead  of  another,"  is  a  most  pernicious 
heresy.  It  is  the  freedom  of  a  wild  bull  in  a  china  store.  It  is 
a  freedom  to  break,  to  mar,  to  maltreat,  to  murder  the  innocent 
and  confiding;  freedom  to  commit  menticide^  a  more  heinous 
crime  than  homicide. 

The  reply  made  is,  **  turn  out  the  teacher,  and  employ  only 
such  as  are  competent "  The  prescription  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
one,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  get  it 
filled.  It  is,  therefore,  without  value.  This  wild  and  reckless 
tdeclamation,  by  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public,  will  be 
much  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  the  securing  of  efficient  in- 
-struction  in  the  schools.     But  to  the  theme. 

The  statement  of  the  theme,  assigned  to  me  for  discussion,  ina- 
plies  that  a  pedagogic  profession,  if  not  already  an  established 
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fact,  is  possible,  and  that  there  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
its  formation  and  growth. 

Whether  or  not  the  business  of  teaching  shall  be  permitted  by 
the  public  voice  to  take  rank  among  the  so-called  professions,  is 
a  matter  of  small  consequence.  If  it  were  the  main  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  securing  this  result, 
the  end,  if  attained,  would  be  of  too  little  value  to  justify  me  in 
preparing,  or  you  in  listening,  to  this  essay. 

There  is,  I  think,  more  than  this  in  the  proposition. 

What  is  a  profession  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  formulate  a  definition  that  shall  be  generally 
accepted.  Webster's  Dictionary  contains  the  following:  "A 
profession  is  a  vocation  other  than  that  of  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  like,  which  one  follows  for  sub- 
sistence, and  which  he  professes  to  understand." 

This  does  not  give  much  aid  in  helping  us  to  find  the  boundary 
iine  between  a  profession  and  a  vocation  that  is  not  a  profession. 
It  is  not  clear  lo  the  common  mind  why  the  vocation  of  him  who 
practices  agriculture  may  not  be  called  a  profession  with  as  much 
propriety  as  is  the  vocation  of  him  who  teaches  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  The  definition  is  not  clear  because  it  suggests  no 
satisfactory  basis  of  classification  of  vocation  into  professional 
and  non-professional. 

A  study  of  this  vague  expression  of  a  still  vaguer  conception, 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  elements  that, all  will 
acknowledge  must  be  in  a  profession.  A  profession  is  a  vocation, 
and  not  an  avocation.  It  is  the  chief  or  principal  business  of  a 
man's  life,  and  not  something  that  is  taken  up  at  leisure  times 
for  amusement  or  for  profit.  A  profession  is  followed  for  sub- 
sistence. It  has  these  elements  in  common  with  non-professional 
callings. 

The  definition  quoted  above  suggests  another  element  which, 
I  think,  will  help  us  to  find  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  profes- 
sion. It  is  contained  in  the  clause,  ''Which  one  professes  to 
understand." 

To  understand,  is  to  have  ''just  and  adequate  ideas  of;"  it  is 
to  know  the  thing  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  other  things^ 
It  is  to  know  the  principles  and  truths  that  are  the  germ  of  the 
thing,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  thing  has  grown  from  this  germ. 
To  understand  a  thing  is  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it. 
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**  Scientific  knowledge,  except  when  of  axiomatic  principles^ 
requires  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  given  proposition,  and  a 
knowledge  cJf  its  reason  or  cause. " — Aristotle^ 

**  A  science  is  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in  form^ 
the  character  of  logical  perfection ;  and,  in  matter,  the  charac- 
ter of  real  truth." — Sir.  Wm.  Hamilton, 

He  who  possesses  such  a  knowledge  of  his  vocation  sustains  a 
very  different  relation  to  it  than  does  he  who  works  by  the  direc- 
tion of  another ;  in  obedience  to  given  rules.  This  difference 
of  relation  is  sufficiently  marked  to  form  the  basis  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  vocations  of  men  into  two  classes,  viz  :  The  Lib- 
eral Arts,  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 

He  who  practices  a  liberal  art  is  an  artist.  He  is  free  from 
the  limitations  which  attend  ignorance  r.nd  subjection  to  author- 
ity. The  artisan  can  practice  only  an  industrial  art.  He  must 
be  ever  subject  to  these  limitations. 

Whether  an  art  is  industrial  or  liberal  depends^  not  upon  the 
accident  of  its  being  the  practice  of  agriculture  or  of  medicine, 
but  upon  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  his  art  which  he  who  prac- 
tices it  possesses.  Henry  Bessimer,  in  his  manufacture  of 
bronze,  or  of  steel,  practiced  a  liberal  art.  The  physician  who 
simply  follows  the  rules  of  practice  laid  down  by  his  author  for 
ihe  treatment  of  disease,  practices  an  industrial  art.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  trade  and  a  profession  is  not  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  done,  nor  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done;  but 
rather  in  the  reason  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  workman 
for  so  doing ;  it  is  the  difference  between  blind  obedience  to  law~ 
and  being  a  law  unto  one's  self.  * 


**  Pedagogic"  means  pertaining  to  the  **  guiding  of  a  boy. 


i» 


The  pedagogic  profession  is,  then,  the  practice  of  the  liberal 
art  of  guiding  the  young  to  a  harmonious  development  of  all 
their  faculties,  through  their  own  efforts. 

No  one  doubts  that  there  are  teachers  at  work  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  who  are  artists,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  practice 
teaching  as  a  liberal  art.  Since  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  pedagogic  profession  already  formed.  It  only  remains,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  make  mention  of  some  of  the  obstructions  which 
resist  the  growth  of  this  profession. 
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It  has  been  thus  far  assumed  that  by  pedagogic  profession  is 
meant  the  vocation  of  school  teaching.  But  ** Pedagogics"  is 
a  word  of  much  larger  content,  A  system  of  pedagogics  is 
understood  to  provide  for  the  complete  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Such  a  system  includes  the  influence  of  the  family,  the 
church,  the  state,  and  civil  and  polite  society,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  the  school. 

Education  is  defined  by  some  German  writer,  to  be  "the 
harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of  the  human  powers  by  a 
method  based  on  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  every  power  of  the 
soul  to  be  unfolded,  every  crude  principle  of  life  stirred  up  and 
nourished,  all  one-sided  culture  avoided,  and  the  impulses  on 
which  the  strength  and  worth  of  man  rest,  carefully  attended  to." 

James  Mill  says  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  **to  render 
the  individual,  as  much  as  possible,  an  instrument  of  happiness, 
first  to  himself,  and  next  to  other  beings." 

John  Stuart  Mill  defines  education  as  '*the  culture  which 
each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keeping  up,  and,  if 
possible,  raising,  the  improvement  which  has  been  attained." 

These  statements  will  serve  to  define  that  product  which  re- 
sults from  the  combined  influence  of  all  the  different  forms  of 
education  upon  the  individual.  We  are  called  upon  to  apply 
the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  so  active  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  human  thought,  and  determine  how  much  of  this 
education  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  furnish.  The  failure 
to  define  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  school,  as  distinct  from 
other  institutions  of  society,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  growth  of 
the  profession  of  teaching.  By  school  I  mean  the  common 
school.  None,  I  presume,  question  the  fact  that  teachers  in 
our  technical  schools  and  universities  practice  a  profession. 

The  school  has  been  defined  as  **an  institution  whose  purpose 
is  to  realize  scholarship  and  behavior."  If  this  is  intended  as 
a  definition  of  the  common  school,  the  definition  needs  to  be 
defined.  What  is  meant  by  scholarship  ?  Is  it  learning  or  eru- 
dition? Certainly  not.  Is  it  knowledge  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  information  ?     If  so,  what  information  ? 
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One  class,  large  in  numbers,  if  not  in  intelligence,  would  have 
the  school  teach  the  different  trades.  They  would  have  them 
take  the  place  of  the  apprentice  system  that  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use. They  would  have  the  children  leave  school  "able  to  do 
something,"  by  which  they  mean,  make  a  fair  pair  of  boots  or  a 
coat,  or  build  a  house.  And  since  the  common  school  system 
does  not  give  this  information,  it  is  pronounced  ** aimless;"  and 
it  is  complained  that  the  children  **drift;"  and  that  **iheiide 
does  not  set  toward  heaven."  This  I  understand  to  be  the 
view  of  a  popular  scientitic  journal,  which  wields  a  large  influ- 
ence in  this  country. 

Others,  again,  and  these  are  very  intelligent,  deem  the  schol- 
astic purpose  of  the  school  the  acquiring  of  a  power  to  master 
books.  They  would  have  each  individual  enter  into  and  possess 
that  inheritance  of  knowledge  which  is  his  birth-right  before  he 
shall  make  any  effort  to  add  to  this  inheritance.  The  first  object 
with  them  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Still  others  see  in  the  school  a  mental  gymnasium  for  calling 
into  active  exercise  the  different  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  train- 
ing them  to  habits  of  harmonious  action.  These  three  ideas  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  form  the  basis  for  radically  different  modes, 
of  procedure  in  the  school.  The  one  bends  everything  to  train- 
ing in  manutl  skill;  the  second  makes  everything  subserve  the 
mastery  of  the  abstract;  it  exalts  the  text-book.  The  third 
labors  for  clearness  and  distinctness  of  vision  by  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  senses ;  it  exalts  the  object. 

And  so,  too,  when  we  declare  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  be 
the  realization  of  good  behavior.  We  know  not  what  it  means, 
without  further  explanation.  Behavior  as  here  used  evidently 
means  something  more  than  behavior;  it  means  conduct.  This- 
wider  signification  suggests  not  alolie  man's  relations  to  his  fel- 
low man,  but  his  relations  to  God.  To  what  extent  shall  the- 
school  teach  the  latter?  Here  we  enter  a  boundless  field  for 
discussion.  One  class  would  make  the  school  the  nursery  of  the 
church ;  another  class  would  exclude  all  religious  teaching  from 
the  schools;  another  class,  while  holding  to  the  divorce  of  the 
school  from  the  church,  would  make  the  church  to  which  they 
belong  an  exception. 

It  is  needless  to  amplify  this  thought  further.     Enough  has 
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been  said  to  show  that  there  is  no  clearly  defined  purpose  of  the 
school  in  the  minds  of  either  teachers  or  people.  This  lack  of 
definition  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  obstructions  that  resist  the- 
growth  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


THE   EDUCATION   OF  OUR   BLIND. 


IDA    W.    BLACK. 


SINCE  the  excellent  system  of  the  public  schools  of  our  State 
and  their  wise  administration  are  known  far  and  wide,  and  are 
receiving  the  world's  approbation  and  honor,  it  is  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  her  special  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  should  also  take  high  rank. 

Many  people  of  quick  and  tender  sympathies  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  these  institutions,  fearing  that  their  sor- 
row for  the  misfortunes  of  the  pupils  will  be  greater  than  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  such  a  visit.  But  it  has  recently 
been  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  the  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  to  observe  and  gather  many  items  which 
may  not  only  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public,  but  will  cer- 
tainly aid  in  dispelling  the  popular  impression  that  the  pupils  of 
that  institution  are  helpless  and  unhappy,  and  burdensome  to 
the  state.  * 

In  their  well-appointed  building,  surrounded  by  all  the  kind- 
ness which  a  set  of  willing  domestics,  skilled  nurses,  competent 
corps  of  teachers  and  thoughtful  superintendent,  can  manifest, 
the  pupils  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  deprived  of  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  life. 

The  pupils  were  observed  in  their  recitation-rooms,  study- 
rooms,  work-shop,  sewing-room,  and  in  the  parlors  in  social 
enjoyment,  and  at  all  times  they  were  happy,  neat,  studious, 
and  polite. 

Some  people  ask,  "What  can  the  blind  children  doP*  We  will; 
{oWoYf  them  from  room  to  room,  and  see  what  is  the  answer  to 
that  question.     We  found  a  class  of  little  ones  in  charge  of  the 
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primary  teacher,  taking  gymnastics,  and  afterward  we  heard 
them  spell,  and  study  the  reading  lesson  for  the  next  day's 
recitation.  In  the  next  room  we  heard  a  class  discussing  the 
■different  ways  of  travel  by  steam,  air,  animal,  and  self-propelling 
power,  and  afterward  saw  them  reproduce  from  memory,  in 
•writing,  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day  on  the  different  kinds  of 
lines.  Near  this  room  we  found  one  in  which  a  class  was  recit- 
ing readily  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  which  would  have  bothered 
most  pupils  of  similar  age  who  have  sight  to  follow  and  form 
the  figures. 

Next  we  found  a  class  of  boys  studying  the  dissected  map, 
-who  quickly  named  and  placed  the  states  and  territories,  naming 
and  locating  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  each.  To  test  the 
practicability  of  their  knowledge,  these  questions  were  asked: 
**This  lady  left  Kansas  City  two  days  ago — find  the  city."  **She 
took  breakfast  in  St.  Louis  yesterday — find  it. "  *  *  She  arrived 
in  this  city  last  night — find  it."  '*She  leaves  on  this  evening's 
train  for  her  home,  twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  this  city  — 
where  do  you  think  she  lives?"  These  questions,  with  many 
more  concerning  the  relative  position  of  the  cities  named,  were 
'quickly  and  correctly  answered.  In  another  room  a  class  was 
solving  this  problem:  **  What  two  numbers  are  to  each  other  as 
their  sura  is  to  5,  and  as  their  difference  is  to  3?"  The  solutions 
were  given  readily  and  correctly,  and  much  enthusiasm  was 
noticed.  These,  and  several  others  equally  as  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, the  pupils  had  carried  in  their  minds  from  the  assignment 
of  lessons  the  previous  day,  and  were  now  solving  mentally. 

On  our  way  to  the  sewing  room  we  took  woman's  natural 
privilege  of  gratifying  her  curiosity  by  peeping  into  the  girls'  bed- 
rooms, as  we  had  learned  that  the  girls  are  now  being  taught  to 
make  their  own  beds.  Many  girls,  with  good  eyes,  might  be 
profited  by  watching  these  sightless  girls  spread  their  beds  and 
smooth  their  pillows,  as  the  beds  were  uniformly  neat. 

In  the  work-room  we  found  the  girls  doing  their  weekly  mend- 
ing-:—patching,  darning,  sewing  up  rips,  in  short,  putting  their 
clothing  in  order  just  as  neatly  as  most  girls  with  perfect  vision 
can  do.  Some  who  had  completed  the  repairing  of  their  cloth- 
ing had  taken  up  their  regular  work.  Several  were  observed 
with  bright  worsteds,  making  things  of  beauty  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  own  persons  or  homes,  and  many  were  making 
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articles  for  presents  to  their  friends.  We  witnessed  the  making 
of  various  fancy  articles  from  beads,  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  and  some  excellent  work  on  the  sewing  machine. 
These  girls  leave  the  Institute  capable  of  supporting  themselves, 
if  necessary,  and  all  are  useful  in  their  homes,  and  models  to 
young  ladies  who  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  the  art  of  neat 
and  artistic  work. 

A  visit  to  the  boys'  work-shop  showed  us  broom-corn  and 
brooms  in  all  stages  of  preparation.  We  noticed  many  brooms 
ready  for  shipment,  marked  with  the  label  of  the  Institute.  We 
also  noticed  a  prominent  wholesale  grocer,  of  Indianapolis,  past- 
ing the  labels  of  his  business  house  on  brooms  which  had  not  yet 
been  labeled ;  these,  also,  we  noticed  were  ready  for  shipment. 
These  girls  and  boys  leave  the  institution  intelligent,  useful  and 
happy  members  of  society,  qualified  to  take  their  share  of  the 
world's  burdens,  and  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  come  to 
the  Institute  from  the  county  poor  houses,  and  but  very  few  have 
ever  returned  to  be  a  burden  to  the  county. 

There  are  fifty-four  of  ,the  graduates  who  are  supporting  them- 
selves by  teaching  music,  and  also  quite  a  number  who  have  not 
cared  to  complete  the  course.  Four  are  tuning  pianos  and 
organs.  One  is  an  Indian  missionary.  Several  are  married, 
and  are  excellent  housekeepers.  The  names  of  a  dozen  were 
given  who  are  successful  teachers  in  public  schools ;  the  names 
of  two  who  are  ministers,  one  justice  of  the  peace,  two  consta- 
bles, one  lawyer,  and  one  newspaper  correspondent  were  also 
given. 

In  short,  we  found  these  pupils  can  do  anything  in  an  educa- 
tional line  which  pupils  with  sight  can  do,  with  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  respect  to  better  trained  memories,  and  a  disadvantage 
in  the  respect  of  not  being  so  good  in  penmanship. 

All  leave  the  Institute  to  be  happy  and  useful.  The  institu- 
tion is  free  to  all  the  blind  of  the  state.  Any  further  informa- 
tion can  be  had  by  addressing  the  superintendent,  W.  B.  Wilson, 
at  Indianapolis. 


A  pound  of  energy  with  an  ounce  of  talent  will  achieve  greater 
results  than  a  pound  of  talent  with  an  ounce  of  energy. 
2 
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WHY  LEARN  DEFINITIONS? 


GEO.  F.   BASS,  PRIN.  THIRD  DISTRICT  SCHOOL,  INDIANAPOLIS- 


PUPILS  often  learn  definitions  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography,  etc. ,  without  comprehending  their  meaning,  and 
without  seeing  any  practical  benefit  that  may  be  derived  hy 
knowing  the  definition.  They  learn  the  definition  or  statement 
of  a  principle  without  going  back  of  the  words  used  to  express 
the  things  defined.  When  asked  for  the  definition  of  a  noun, 
they  do  not  think  of  the  noun  but  of  the  definition ;  they  recall 
the  words,  the  page  on  which  they  are  found  \  they  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  the  definition  is  on  the  left  hand  page  near  the  top ; 
they  then,  by  some  mental  operation  that  need  not  here  be  ex-^ 
plained,  recall  the  words  of  the  definition,  and  the  teacher  is- 
satisfied.  The  writer  is  aware  that  while  almost  every  teacher 
will  acknowledge  that  this  is  true  in  many  schools,  he  will  flatter 
liimself  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  his  own  school.  He  is  satis- 
fied that  his  pupils  get  the  "thought,"  and  that  they  know  what 
to  do  with  said  "thought*'  when  they  find  it  The  writer 
thought  so  once,  but  had  some  of  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him, 
by  questioning  his  own  school.  Some  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  put  to  his  class:  **  Why  do  you  learn  definitions  in 
arithmetic  ?"  The  following  are  some  of  the  answers :  **So  we 
can  recite  our  lesson."  **  To  be  able  to  pass  the  examination." 
Not  one  of  them  suggested  the  idea  of  using  these  principles  (as 
they  are  called  in  some  schools)  in  any  mathematical  computa- 
tion. They  had  learned  to  say  that  commission  is  computed 
upon  the  sum  expended  or  collected  by  the  agent,  but  had  not 
learned  to  apply  the  principle  in  solving  such  problems  as  the 
following:  "An  agent  received  $525  from  his  principal  with 
which  he  was  to  buy  grain,  after  deducting  his  commission  at  5 
per  cent.;  how  much  did  he  expend  ingrain?"  Several  pupils 
took  5  per  cent,  of  $525  as  his  commission;  then  subtracting 
it  from  $525  gave  the  amount  expended  for  grain.  It  is  an  easy 
way  of  disposing  of  this  by  telling  the  pupils  they  are  wrong, 
and  showing  them  houf,  and  at  the  same  time  teUing  them  why 
you  do  or  have  them  do  it  some  other  way.  And  often  when 
the  teacher  is  through,  he  says,  "  Do  you  see  ?"  They  say  they 
do,  and  they  really  think  they  do,  and  the  teacher  thinks  they 
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do.  Let  him  ask  them  what  they  see,  and  note  how  many  can 
tcU  what  it  is  they  see.  Ask  why  their  way  is  wrong.  Pupils 
unconsciously  fall  into  the  habit  of  accepting  what  they  read  in 
their  books  and  what  their  teachers  say  as  true ;  and  teachers 
just  as  unconsciously  fall  into  the  habit  of  allowing  the  pupils  to 
do  so.  We  of  course  do  not  wish  them  to  become  habitual 
doubters,  but  habitual  inquirers. 

After  the  teacher  had  fully  explained  why  this  problem  should 
be  done  some  other  way,  but  had  neglected  to  show  clearly  why 
it  should  not  be  done  the  way  the  pupils  had  done  it,  a  pupil 
who  proved  not  to  be  quite  as  credulous  as  the  rest  said :  ''I 
don't  see  why  my  way  is  wrong. "  This  of  course  surprised  the 
teacher.  He  set  to  work,  though,  to  convince  this  pupil  that  he 
was  wrong.     The  following  is  the  way  he  did  it : 

Tr. — **  Upon  what  is  commission  computed  ?" 
P. — **  Upon  sum  expended  or  collected  by  the  agent  " 
Tr. — "  If  it  is  computed  upon  anything  else,  will  the  work  be 
wrong?" 
P.— "Yes." 

Tr. — *•  Did  the  agent  collect  or  expend  $525?" 
P.—**  No." 

Tr. — **  Did  you  count  commission  upon  $525  ?'* 
P.— "Yes." 

Tr. — **  Are  you  right  or  wrong?" 
P.— *«  Wrong." 

It  is  plain  that  the  pupil  had  not  seen  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  solution  and  the  principle,  which  he  could  so  readily 
state.  He  might  have  learned  how  to  solve  every  kind  of  prob- 
lem in  commission,  or  in  arithmetic,  and  not  have  seen  the  use 
of  principles  or  definitions.  He  could  have  learned  haw  each 
kind  is  solved  without  the  why.  It  used  to  be  very  common  to 
have  a  pupil  say,  "  I  know  that  we  did  this  problem  (it  was  called 
sum  then)  so  last  winter."  Of  course,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
those  days  have  passed  away.  We  do  not  show  the  **  scholars  " 
how  to  do  "them  sums"  now.  We  now  develop  the  thought 
to  our  pupils.  But,  while  we  have  advanced,  we  must  remember 
that  perfection  is  a  long  way  ahead  yet.  We  should  carefully 
criticise  our  own  work  by  closely  studying  our  schools  and  our- 
selves;  and  by  carefully  questioning  each  we  shall  find  plenty  to* 
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think  upon  and  to  improve.  The  reason  many  of  us  fail,  par- 
tially is,  we  do  not  seem  to  remember  how  the  mind  acts  in 
learning.  We  present  a  new  subject  to  the  class,  and  we  think 
we  have  made  it  so  plain  that  they  can  not  fail  to  understand  it. 
We  learned  it  years  ago,  and  have  forgotten  how  long  it  took  us, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  for  us.  If  we  can  not  recall  our  school 
life  and  how  we  learned  new  subjects,  let  us  take  up  a  new  study 
and  observe  how  we  learn  it;  this  will  enable  us  to  help  our 
pupils  to  learn.     We  may  then  show  them  how  to  study. 

When  a  pupil  comes  to  us  with  some  difficulty,  let  us  not  think 
it  over  and  give  him  only  the  result  of  our  thought,  but  take 
him  over  the  same  road  we  went  to  reach  our  conclusion.  For 
example  a  pupil  comes  to  the  teacher  and  says :  **  What  part  of 
sjfcech  is  good  in  this  sentence,  *The  good  are  happy?'" 
Teacher  thinks  a  moment  and  says,  **A  noun."  Pupil  ex- 
presses his  thanks  and  says:  ''I  was  not  sure  whether  it  is  a 
noun  or  an  adjective."  They  too  seldom  think  to  ask  the  pupil, 
^'  How  do  you  suppose  I  knew  ?"  If  he  will  try  such  a  question 
he  will  probably  be  met  with  a  smile  and  a  bashful  expression 
and  receive  the  half-spoken  words,  **I  don't  know;"  and  the 
jjupil  will  seem  uneasy  and  wish  to  get  away,  and  feel  sorry  that 
he  asked  anything.  This  feeling  should  be  removed;  the  pupil 
should  be  lead  to  see  how  we  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion ;  he 
should  be  reminded  that  all  the  conclusions  come  by  a  certain 
course  of  reasoning.  Do  not  understand  me  to  intimate  that  he 
should  learn  nothing  or  accept  nothing  without  knowing  the 
reason  for  it.  But  form  the  habit  of  trying  to  find  out  the  why, 
and  whenever  the  pupils  are  able  to  see  the  reason  give  it.  But 
let  us  not  waste  time  and  strength  in  teaching  a  form  of  reason- 
mg  without  any  comprehension  of  the  reasoning  the  fomi 
expresses. 

The  writer  of  this  article  will  have  accomplished  his  object,  if 
he  causes  the  teachers  who  read  it,  to  look  into  their  own  schools 
for  faults,  instead  of  thinking  that  such  faults  exist  but  they  are 
just  over  in  District  No.  — ,  not  in  their  own  schools. 


Nothing  is  so  wholesome,  nothing  does  so  much  for  people's 
.^ouks,  as  a  little  interchange  of  the  small  coin  of  benevolence. 
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OPINIONS   OF  EDLfCATORS   ON   CORPORAL 

PUNISHMENT. 


[New  England  Journal  of  Education.] 

In  every  school  there  is  a  class  of  offenses  which  are  the  out- 
come of  childish  caprice  and  weakness.  To  treat  these  b)r 
corporal  or  other  degrading  punishments,  as  is  too  often  done 
hy  inexperienced  and  immature  teachers,  is  a  fault  deserving 
severe  reprobation.  But  in  the  majority  of  schools  there  is  always 
a  criminal  class,  as  decided  as  in  every  society  of  adults.  This 
class  should  be  treated  according  to  the  Christian  method  of 
dealing  with  such  offenders,  for  the  two-fold  end  of  the  protec- 
tion of  society  arid  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  I  know  of 
no  method  of  dispensing  with  force,  in  extreme  cases,  in  dealing 
with  children  of  any  age,  and  personal  chastisement  is  some- 
times the  most  humane  as  well  as  the  most  effective  way  of 
bringing  a  wicked  boy  to  his  senses.  But,  as  in  all  cases  of 
criminal  administration  among  children  of  larger  growth,  the 
discipline  of  force  should  always  be  in  accordance  with  the  just 
decision  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  school;  and,  whoever 
administers  the  punishment,  the  head  of  the  school  should  be 
responsible  to  the  parents  and  the  community  for  the  general 
character  of  the  discipline. — A,  V,  Mayo. 

The  great  objection  to  corporal  punishment  is  the  fact  that  it 
excites  angry  passions,  not  only  in  the  child,  but  in  the  master, 
and  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  My  own  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  effect  is  almost  necessarily  bad  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  inflicts  the  pain.  It  excites  a  horrible  feeling  in  him ; 
a  feehng  which  we  might  conceive  to  belong  to  evil  spirits. — 
George  B.  Emerson, 

The  parent's  will  is  the  only  law  to  the  child;  yet,  being 
steadily  regulated  by  parental  affection,  is  probably  more  mod- 
erate, equitable,  and  pleasing  to  him,  than  any  other  human 
government,  to  any  other  subject.  It  resembles  the  Divine 
government  more  than  any  other.  Correction  which  is  some- 
times considered  the  whole  of  government,  is  usually  the  least 
part  of  it — a  part  indispensable  indeed,  and  sometimes  effica- 
cious, when  all  others  have  failed. — Dr.  Dwight, 


.> 
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I  believe  that  corporal  punishment  should  always  be  resorted 
to  as  soon  as  other  modes  of  discipline  fail,  and  I  have  known 
some  young  persons  whose  consciences  were  so  weak,  and  who 
had  so  much  of  the  animal  in  them,  that  the  rod  would  be  for 
them  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  punishment. — Mrs,  Willard, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  teach  that  corporal  infliction  is  one  of 
the  justifiable  means  of  establishing  authority  in  the  school- 
room. To  this  conclusion  I  have  come  after  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  modified  by  the  varied  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  by  a  somewhat  attentive  observation  of  all  the 
plans  which  have  been  devised  t©  avoid  its  use  or  supply  its 
place. — D,  F,  Page, 

Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  except  in  cases  of  the 
exlremest  necessity;  while  the  experiment  of  sympathy,  con- 
fidence, persuasions,  encouragement,  should  be  repeated  forever 
and  ever.  He  who  denies  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  pun- 
ishment in  our  schools,  virtually  affirms  two  things:  (i)  That 
this  great  number  of  children,  scraped  up  from  all  places,  taken 
at  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions,  can  be  deterred  from  the  wrong 
and  attracted  to  the  right  without  punishment;  and  (2)  that  the 
teachers  employed  to  keep  their  respective  schools  are,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  able  to  accomplish  so  glorious  a 
work.  Neither  of  these  propositions  am  I  at  present  prepared 
to  admit. — Horace  Mann. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  learn  that  the  violation  of  law — 
whether  of  school,  society  or  God,  brings  inevitable  suffering. 
The  sense  of  right  is  so  imperfecdy  developed  in  children,  that 
one  of  the  ways  of  impressing  upon  a  child  that  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  wrong,  is  by  showing  that  suffering  follows  from 
one,  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from  the  other. — 
An  English  Teacher  {in  Ed,  Reporter ,  July  i,  1874). 

This  kind  of  punishment,  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  willful  defiance,  with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with 
a  really  perverted  will,  so  long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  percep- 
tion is  closed  against  appeal. — Rosenkranz  {in  Pedagogics  as  a 
System)^ 

These  are  occasions,  however,  in  which  the  cane  must  be 
resorted  to.    We  have  no  sympathy  with  objections  to  flogging, 
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on  ibe  score  of  its  cruelty  or  indignity,  provided  an  interval 
^ipse  between  the  offense  and  the  chastisement  It  is  much 
more  merciful  to  castigate  a  bpy  than  to  wear  his  nerves  to 
exhaustion  by  appeals  to  sentiment,  affection  or  duty,  which 
minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  hard,  and  the  morbidness  of  the 
l^ntle  and  sensitive.  Punishment  should  be  prompt,  sharp, 
decisive,  and  there  end;  the  object  being  not  to  inflict  pain,  but 
to  deter  from  future  offenses,  and  to  restore  the  moral  equilibrium 
of  the  offender  and  of  the  offended  school  conscience.  This 
object  once  obtained,  the  more  expeditiously  it  is  attained  the 
better;  no  more  should  be  heard  from  either  offense  or  punish- 
ment A  teacher  or  parent  should  never  bear  grudges.  The 
young  interpret  such  exhibitions  as  sulkiness  and  injustice,  and 
do  not  fail  to  learn  the  lesson  for  themselves.  A  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  start  fresh  from  punishment,  and  without  stain. — 
^  &  Laurie. 

It  is  not  wise  for  school  committees  and  superintendents  to 
formally  and  publicly  forbid  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  public  schools,  (i)  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  some  pupils 
to  violate  school  rules.  (2)  During  that  period  of  a  child's  life 
when  he  is  deriving  all  his  knowledge  through  the  senses,  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  teach  him  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness by  a  slight  punishment  applied  to  his  mind  through  the 
body.  In  such  a  case  the  amount  of  punishment  would  be  so 
small  as  not  to  attract  public  attention.  While  these  things  may 
be  true,  it  is  also  true  that  a  teacher  possessing  the  qualities 
requisite  to  success  in  teaching,  will  be  able  and  inclined  to 
control  his  pupils  by  appealing  to  a  higher  principle  of  action 
than  the  fear  of  physical  punishment — J,  W.  Dickitison, 

• 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opinion  that  in  some 
schools,  under  some  circumstances,  and  with  some  pupils,  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  needful  and  wise.  The  use 
of  it,  in  some  cases,  is  no  more  brutal  than  is  the  knife  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  surgeon.  The  rod  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
teacher  is  less  painful  in  its  effects  than  are  the  bitter  words  of 
some  teachers  who  boast  that  they  never  resort  to  the  rod.  My 
doctrine  is,  in  brief,  this :  Let  teachers  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  respect   and   love  of  their  pupils;   let  them   make   their 
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school-rooms  places  of  happy  resort;  l^t  them  govern  their 
schools  with  kindly  means ;  yet  if,  at  any  time,  they  find  there 
is  forced  upon  them  the  alternative,  utter  failure  in  governing  a 
scholar  or  the  use  of  a  rod,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  let  the  rod  be 
used.  As  an  ordinary  means  of  punishment,  I  earnestly  depre- 
cate a  resort  to  corporal  punishment;  and  I  believe  that  the 
teacher  who  punishes  in  this  way  frequently,  may  well  question 
his  fitness  for  the  position  he  occupies. — D,  B,  Hagar, 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  visited  by  me  seemed  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  teachers  seemed  to  govern  the 
pupils  with  ease;  no  severity  or  harshness,  either  of  tone,  look, 
or  gesture,  was  observed.  The  pupils  were  orderly,  attentive  ta 
their  duties,  and  respectful  in  their  bearing  toward  their  teach- 
ers. The  matter  of  corporal  punishment  was  inquired  into  pretty 
thoroughly.  The  two  important  facts  ascertained  in  regard  to 
this'  subject  are:  (i)  That  corporal  punishment  is  not  prohibited 
in  any  grade  of  the  schools  in  any  one  of  the  cities  visited  (Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
New  York;  and  (2)  practically  corporal  punishment  is  not  very 
extensively  employed  as  a  means  of  discipline.  I  found  very 
few  rules  relating  to  the  mode  or  extent  of  inflictions  of  this  sort 
of  punishment.  The  prevailing  opinions  as  to  the  wisest  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  teacher's 
hands  as  free  as  possible,  and  of  holding  each  one  individually 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  the  authority 
allowed  him.  The  teacher  is  not  condemned  for  resorting  to 
corporal  punishment  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  but  for  using 
it  injudiciously  or  excessively.  In  Cincinnati  there  is  no  regula- 
tion whatever  in  regard  to  the  matter.  In  Chicago,  although 
corporal  punishment  is  permitted  by  the  regulations,  the  teachers, 
under  the  lead  of  the* superintendent,  have,  for  several  years, 
voluntarily  dispensed  with  it,  substituting  therefor  the  suspension 
or  expulsion  of  incorrigible  pupils.  Expulsion  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable substitute  for  corporal  punishment  yet  devised;  but  tliis 
substitute  is  very  objectionable,  especially  in  its  application  to 
eletnentary  schools. — Extract  from  Report  of  School  Svperintend- 
ent  of  Boston  {John  D,  Philbrick)^  1876-7. 


Knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  COLLEGE  DEGREES. 


PROF.    A.   McTAGGART,  OF  EARLHAM  COLLEGE. 


IN  this  State,  under  a  general  law  for  forming  corporations,  col- 
leges may  be  established  ad  libitum  with  full  power  of  con* 
ferring  all  kinds  of  degrees.  The  law  fixes  no  standard  of  qual- 
ifications for  these  degrees  and  provides  for  no  inspection  of  the 
work  done  by  the  colleges.  The  state  in  no  way  recognizes  the 
value  of  college  degrees. 

While  a  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School  is  equivalent 
to  a  teacher's  life  certificate,  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  best 
colleges  in  the  state  does  not  exempt  from  the  least  important 
subject  of  a  county  examination.  A  degree  in  this  state  is  at 
least  a  mere  recommendation. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  some  other  countries  university  de- 
grees confer  privileges  in  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
exempt  from  various  civil  service  and  other  examinations.  In 
Ontario,  Canada,  a  degree  in  Arts  is  accepted  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  scholastic  attainments  required  of  principals  of  higli 
schools.  In  several  of  the  states  a  degree  in  law  or  medicine 
entitles  the  holder  to  practice  his  profession,  and  the  ordinary 
A.  B.  degree  exempts  from  some  of  the  examinations  required 
for  the  practice  of  these  professions.  Is  it  supposed  to  contribute 
to  "liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  that  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  no  qualifications  whatever  are  required  of  physicians  and 
lawyers?  Why  must  Indiana  be  so  far  behind  other  states  in 
these  respects  ? 

Let  there  be  a  law  permitting  no  physician  to  practice  unless 
be  have  a  degree  in  medicine  or  equivalent  qualifications;  let  no 
lawyer  be  allowed  to  practice  unless  he  have  the  qualifications 
required  by  good  law  schools;  then  will  degrees  in  law  and  med- 
icine be  of  some  practical  value  and  additional  security  be  given 
to  both  life  and  property.  In  teachers'  examinations  let  a  degree 
in  Arts  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  required 
knowledge  of  all  subjects  embraced  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Certainly  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  state  should  any  college 
be  found  not  teaching  a  subject  as  thoroughly  as  is  required  by 
the  state  board  of  examiners. 
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The  state  should  see  that  the  colleges  chartered  under  the  laws 
do  good  and  thorough  work.  Some  kind  of  state  inspection  of 
the  work  of  the  colleges  might  prove  a  great  gain  to  the  interests 
of  higher  education.  In  New  York  something  of  this  kind  of 
supervision  is  performed  by  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  diploma  from  a  good  college  is  worth  much  as  a  recom- 
mendation, but  why  should  not  its  full  value  be  recognized  t 

Could  not  the  College  Association  of  Indiana  advantageousljr 
propose  and  urge  some  reforms  in  the  directions  indicated  ? 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 
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XVI. 
DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS  IN  TOWNSHIPS. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  36.  The  county  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  revoke  licen- 
ses granted  by  him  or  his  predecessors,  for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty, 
or  general  neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
license  of  any  teacher  shall  terminate  the  school  which  such  teacher  may  have 
been  employed  to  teach. 

Sec.  28.  ♦        •        •        and  if  a  teacher's  license  shall  expire  by 

its  own  limitation  within  a  term  of  employment,  such  expiration  shall  not  have 
the  effect  to  stop  the  school,  or  stop  the  teacher's  pay,         *         »         • 

*  *  and  at  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  any  school,  if  a 
majority  of  such  voters  petition  such  trustee  that  they  wish  the  teacher  thereof 
dismissed,  such  trustee  shall  dismiss  such  teacher,  but  only  upon  due  notice, 
and  upon  good  cause  shown ;  but  such  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for 
services  rendered. 

(comments. 

1  Three  Modes  of  Dismissing  Teachers'. — There  are  three  modes 
which  may  be  employed  to  dismiss  teachers  in  townships :  (a)  The 
trustee  may  dismiss  after  trial  upon  petition  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school;  (b)  the  trustee  may  dismiss  without  such  petition  for  viola- 
tion of  contract;  (c)  the  superintendent  may  be  called  upon  to  re- 
voke a  teacher's  license. 

2.  Dismissal  upon  Petition, — When  any  trustee  receives  a  petition 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  school  district,  asking  the 
removal  of  a  teacher,  he  should  require  that  the  reason  for  such  pe- 
tition, together  with  charges  and  specifications  be  set  forth  in  writing 
by  the  petitioners,  and  he  should  make  record  of  the  same. 
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The  trustee  should  then  set  a  day  upon  which  he  will  make  an 
inresttgation  of  the  charges  preferred.  He  should  send  a  copy  of 
the  charges  and  specifications  to  the  teacher,  and  notify  him  of  the 
pendency  of  the  petition  at  least  five  days  previous  to  the  day  set  for 
hearing  the  case.  He  should  notify  the  teacher  to  be  present  and 
answer  to  the  charges.  He  should  also  notify  the  petitioners  of  the 
tune  set  for  trying  the  case. 

The  causes  for  which  a  teacher  may  be  dismissed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty,  and  general 
neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school.  In  determining  the  question 
the  trustee  should  exercise  great  care  and  judgment  to  the  end  that 
no  injustice  be  done  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  school. 

la  cases  of  this  sort  an  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of 
the  trustee  to  the  county  superintendent.  In  case  the  county  super- 
intendent reverses  the  decision  of  the  trustee  the  teacher  is  entitled 
to  be  restored  to  his  position,  but  in  case  the  decision  of  the  trustee 
is  affirmed,  the  trustee  has  the  right  to  immediately  employ  another 
teacher.    See  chapter  on  appeals. 

3.  Trustee  may  Investigate  upon  Petition  not  Signed  by  a  Majority^ 
—The  law  requires  a  trustee  to  investigate  charges  made  against  a 
teacher  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  district,  but  it  is  held  that  he 
may  investigate  charges  made  by  any  number  of  responsible  patrons 
of  a  school. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds,  m  reference  to  the  erection  or  removal 
of  a  school  house,  that  the  school  law  of  1861  authorized  a  school 
trustee  to  act  upon  a  petition  of  the  voters  at  a  school  meeting  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  but  that  this  did  not  prevent  the  trustee  from 
acting  upon  a  petition  presented  by  citizens  who  did  not  attend  the 
school  meeting.    The  language  of  the  court  is  as  follows : 

"  It  is  true,  as  contended,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  township,  at 
their  regular  school  meetings,  have  a  right '  to  memorialize  in  refers 
ence  to  the  removal  or  erection  of  school  houses,  and  upon  any  other 
subject  connected  with  their  school  township.*  But  that  right  is  not 
by  the  statute  made  exclusive,  and  hence  the  trustee  may,  in  our 
opioion,  legally  act  upon  a  petition  presented  to  him  by  persons  who 
are  inhabitants  of  the  school  township,  though  it  did  not  originate  at 
such  regular  meetings.*' — 21  Ind.  320. 

This  is  a  case  analogous  to  the  one  under  discussion,  and  I  think 
justifies  the  opinion  expressed  above. 

A  trustee  can  not  be  compelled  to  act  except  upon  a  petition  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  patrons. 

4,  Dismissal  for  Vioiction  of  Contract, — But  in  the  absence  of  a 
petition  has  the  trustee  a  right  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  proves  to  be 
incompetent,  or  who  neglects  his  business,  or  who  is  immoral  ?  This 
is  a  very  important  question,  and  it  deserves  very  careful  consider* 
ation. 

The  state  taxes  all  alike  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  It 
insists  upon  and  provides  a  school  in  every  school  district  of  the  state, 
whether  the  majority  of  the  people  want  the  school  or  not,  and  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  law  that  every  child  in  the  state  shall  be  taught  by 
a  thoroughly  competent  teacher;  and  the  stnte  does  and  ought  to 
insist  that  a  teacher  who  shows  himself  to  be  incompetent  or  immoral, 
or  who  neglects  his  business,  should  be  dismissed,  whether  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  people  of  any  particular  district  are  satisfied  with  him  or 
not. 

The  trustee  is  an  officer  elected  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  He 
has  the  very  responsible  duties  of  taking  charge  of  the  schools  of  his- 
corporation.  He  is  empowered  to  employ  teachers.  He  is  required 
to  contract  with  them,  binding  them  to  do  certain  things. 

If  the  teacher  breaks  the  contract,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trustee 
should  not  be  bound  by  it.    The  Supreme  Court  speaks  as  follows: 

"  When  he  accepts  an  employment  as  teacher  in  any  given  school, 
he  agrees,  by  implication,  that  he  has  the  learning  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  teach  the  branches  that  are  to  be  taught  therein,  as  well 
as  that  he  has  the  capacity,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  of  imparting  that 
learning  to  others.  He  agrees,  also,  that  he  will  exercise  a  reason- 
able degree  of  care  and  diligence  in  the  advancement  of  his  pupils 
in  their  studies,  in  preserving  harmony,  order  and  discipline  in  the 
school ;  and  that  he  will  himself  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  such 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  compe- 
tent authority  for  the  government  of  the  school.  He  also  agrees,  as 
we  think,  by  a  necessary  implication,  that  while  he  continues  in  such 
employment,  his  moral  conduct  shall  be  in  all  respects  exemplary 
and  beyond  just  reproach. 

*'  Now,  if  a  teacher,  although  he  has  been  employed  for  a  definite 
length  of  time,  proves  to  be  incompetent,  and  unable  to  teach  the 
branches  of  instruction  he  has  been  employed  to  teach,  either  from  a 
lack  of  learning.or  from  an  utter  want  of  capacity  to  impanhis  learning 
to  others  ;  or  if,  in  any  other  respect,  he  fails  to  perform  thi*  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  him  as  such  teacher,  whether  arising  from  the  ex- 
pre€s  terms  of  his  contract  or  by  necessary  implication,  he  has  broken 
the  agreement  on  his  part,  and  the  trustes  are  clearly  authorized  to 
dismiss  him  from  such  employment." — 42  Ind.  210. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  although  made 
with  reference  to  a  city  is  an  enunciation  of  the  common  law  princi- 
ples, and  is,  we  think,  applicable  to  the  case  of  dismissal  of  a  teacher 
by  a  township  trustee. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  being  one  method  provided  by  statute 
for  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  by  a  township  trustee,  no  other  method 
exists.  I  think  this  is  not  so.  It  is  a  rule  of  construction  that  where 
a  statutory  remedy  is  given  in  a  matter  where  a  common  law  rem- 
edy already  exists,  the  statutory  remedy  is  to  be  considered  as  cumu- 
lative to  the  common  law  remedy,  unless  there  is  something  in  the 
language  of  the  statute  which  shows  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  make  it  the  only  and  exclusive  remedy.  This  does 
not  appear  in  the  statute.  Hence  we  conclude  that  both  remedies 
exist. 

I  conclude  that  if  a  teacher  proves  to  be  incompetent,  or  generally 
neglects  his  business,  or  is  immoral,  or  who  is  cruel  to  his  pupils,  or 
refuses  to  obey  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  proper 
authorities,  the  trustee  may  notify  him  that  he  will  not  pay  him  for 
the  incompetent  service.  This  would  be  a  virtual,  if  not  a  technical 
dismissal.  In  case  such  a  step  is  taken  by  the  trustee  he  should  see 
to  it  that  he  has  suitable  evidence  by  which  he  can  prove  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  the  person  to  teach,  a  contest  should  be  made  in  the  courts, 
by  the  teacher  to  recover  his  wages. 

5.  Dismissal  by  Revocation  of  License. — ^When  a  trustee  receives 
notice  from  a  county  superintendent  that  he  has  revoked  the  license 
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of  any  teacher,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  inform  the  teacher  that 
his  connection  with  the  school  is  terminated.  The  question  arises, 
does  the  language  "  shall  terminate  the  school/*  used  in  section  36, 
prevent  the  trustee  from  employing  another  teacher  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  ?  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  this  question  should  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  These  provisions  of  the  law  should  be 
construed  pari  passu,  or  in  harmony  with  other  provisions  of  the 
1  iw.    Section  1 1  of  the  school  law  provides  as  follows,  viz  : 

"All  schools  in  a  township  shall  be  taught  an  equal  length 
of  time,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  done,  without  regard  to 
the  diversity  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  several  schools,  or  the 
cost  of  the  school,  and  each  of  said  schools  shall  be  numbered  by 
the  proper  trustee  as  school  No.  — ." 

If  now,  a  county  superintendent  revokes  the  license  of  a  teacher 
who  had  just  commenced  a  nine  months'  school,  it  w^uld  be  absurd 
to  hold  that  such  revocation  deprived  the  patrons  of  the  school  dis- 
trict of  school  privileges  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  nine  months, 
and  I  think  such  a  construction  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  section  11,  quoted  above.  The  trustee  can  and  should,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  employ  another  teacher  to  teach  out  the  unexpired  term. 

The  only  possible  question  that  might  arise  to  embarrass  the  trus- 
tee in  pursuing  such  a  course  would  come  from  a  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  county  superintendent  by  the  state  superintendent.  The 
teacher  might  then  possibly  lay  claim  to  be  restored  to  his  position 
as  teacher  from  which  he  was  wrongfully  ousted  by  the  action  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Such  reversals  are  very  rare,  and  if  one 
should  be  made  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  trustee  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things  then  existing. 


XVII. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS  IN  TOWNS 

AND  CITIES. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  10.     The  trustees     »    *    •    shall  employ  teachers,     •     »     • 

Sec.  28.  Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common 
^hools  of  the  state,  unless  such  person  shall  have  a  license  to  teach  issued 
trcun  the  proper  state  or  county  authority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of  the 
employment ;  and  any  teacher  who  shall  commence  teaching  any  such  school 
without  a  license^all  forfeit  all  claim  to  compensation  out  of  the  school  rev- 
enue for  tuition,  ifr  the  time  he  or  she  teaches  without  such  license ;  and  if  a 
teacher's  license  shall  expire  by  its  own  limitation  within  a  term  of  employ- 
ment, such  expiration  shall  not  have  the  effect  to  stop  the  school,  or  stop  the 
teacher's  pay.        «        •        *  • 

Sec  a.  The  school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  shall  have 
power  to  employ  a  superintendent  for  their  schools,  whose  salary  shall  be  paid 
from  the  special  school  revenue,  and  to  prescribe  his  duties  and  to  direct  in 
tbe  dischai^e  of  the  same. 
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COMKENTS. 

1.  Employment  and  Dismissal  in  Cities  and  Towns. — In  ecneral^ 
the  school  trustees  of  cities  and  towns  perform  the  same  duties  in 
relation  to  schools  as  school  trustees  in  townships.  See  previous 
chapter.  They  arc  more  independent,  however,  as  they  can  not  be 
restricted  in  their  action  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  as  the  law  does  not  provide  for  school  meetings  in  cities 
and  towns.  The  school  trustees  of  cities  and  towns  are  governed,, 
however,  by  the  provisions  of  section  28,  quoted  above.  They  can 
not  employ  a  person  to  teach  unless  such  person  is  regularly  licensed. 
They  must  not  permit  such  a  person  to  teach  in  their  schools,  and 
when  the  license  of  a  teacher  is  revoked  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent,  the  trustees  must  dismiss  such  teacher  from  their  employment. 

2.  City  and  Town  Superintendents. — School  trustees  of  cities  and 
towns  are  authorized  to  employ  a  superintendent,  and  when  one  is 
employed  he  must  be  paid  out  of  the  special  revenue.  In  some  cases 
the  trustees  desire  to  employ  a  person  to  superintend  a  part  of  the 
time  and  to  teach  a  part  of  the  time.  In  such  a  case  the  person  em- 
ployed can  be  paid  for  the  services  he  renders  as  superintendent  out 
of  the  special  revenue,  and  for  the  service  he  renders  as  teacher  out 
of  the  state's  tuition  revenue.  If  he  is  paid  anything  from  the  latter 
fund  he  must  possess  a  valid  license.  When  city  trustees  employ  a 
superintendent  their  schools  may,  on  application  of  the  city  trustees^ 
be  exempt  from  the  general  supervision  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent. (See  section  39.)  The  law  does  not  state  to  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  to  be  made,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  in  law  if  the  city  trustees 
make  a  record  of  their  wish  to  be  exempted  from  such  supervision 
and  serve  a  notice  of  the  fact  upon  the  county  superintendent.  This 
exemption  does  not  relieve  the  city  and  town  trustees  from  the  obli- 
eation  to  make  statistical  and  financial  teports  to  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

3.  An  Important  Suprefne  Court  Decision, — There  are  no  specific 
provisions  of  law  authorizing  school  trustees  of  cities  and  towns  to 
act ;  they  may,  however,  act  under  the  rule  of  common  law  and  dis- 
miss teachers  for  violating  their  contract.  In  such  case,  the  teacher 
can  not  take  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent.  He  may» 
however,  appeal  to  the  courts.  I  append  an  extract  from  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  bears  upon  the  point : 

"  This  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  any  authority  is  conferred  upon 
the  board  of  school  trustee^  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  to  hear 
and  determine  charges  against  teachers,  and  to  discharge  them.. 
The  only  statutory  provision  bearing  upon  this  question,  so  far  as 
we  are  advised,  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  section  28  of  the 
school  law  of  1865.  (3  Ind.  Stat.  449.)  It  provides  that  'the  said 
trustee  shall  not  employ  any  teacher  whom  a  majority  of  those  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  school  meetings  have  decided,  at  any  regular  school 
meeting,  ^hey  do  not  wish  employed ;  and  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  any  school,  if  a  majority  of  such  voters  petition  suclv 
trustee  that  they  wish  the  teacher  thereof  dismissed,  such  trustee 
shall  dismiss  such  teacher,  but  only  upon  due  notice,  and  upon  good< 
cause  shown,'  etc. 

"It  is  contended  by  Counsel  for  appellee,  that  the  provision  above 
quoted  is  applicable  to  incorporated  towns  and  cities,. and.  therefore,. 
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that  the  school  trustees  therein  can  not  dismiss  a  teacher,  except 
apon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters.     On  the  other  hand* 
the  counsel  for  the  appellant  claims,  as  we  understand  his  brief,  that 
the  provision  has  no  application  to  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  view  of  this  ques- 
tion.  The  statute,  in  using  the  words  '  such  voters,'  refers  to  persons 
entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings.    School  meetings  are  not  held 
in  towns  and  cities.    It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  act  of 
1865,  that  when  the  enumeration  of  the  children  was  taken  under 
that  act,  the  parents,  guardians,  etc.,  were  to  be  inquired  of  as  to  the 
school  to  which  they  were  desirous  of  being  attached ;  and  upon  the 
selections  having  been  made,  the  persons  selecting  any  given  school 
r       vere  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  school  district  of  the  school 
-       selected.    But  such  inquiries  were  not  to  be  made  in  cities  and  incor- 
*"       porated  towns     The  persons  listed  as  parents,  etc.,  in  any  town  or 
^       dty,  constituted  but  a  single  district.     (Sec.  14.)    It  seems  that  while 
outside  of  towns  and  cities  the  inhabitants  had  the  privilege  of  select* 
ing  the  school  to  which  they  would  become  attached,  and  thus  the 
district,  of  which  they  would  form  a  part,  no  such  privilege  was  con- 
I       ferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities.     In 
!       cities,  and  in  many  towns,  while  they  each  constitute  but  one  district, 
J       many  school  houses  are  necessary.    These  are  usually  established 
I       in  dififerent  parts  of  the  cities  and  towns  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants. 
"  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law,  that  we  are  aware  of,  authoriz- 
'        ing  parents  or  guardians  to  determine  to  which  one  of  the  schools 
they  will  send  their  children  in  towns  and  cities.    These  matters  are 
*  managed,  we  believe,  by  the  trustees  exclusively,  in  towns  and  cities, 
who,  doubtless,  to  some  extent,  consult  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
having  in  view  the  grade  of  the  school  which  it  is  proper  that  any 
given  pupil  should  attend,  the  convenience  of  parents  and  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.    'Voters,*  as  defined  by  sections  14,  15^ 
and  16  of  the  act,  are  such  persons  as  have  become  a  part  of  a  given 
school  district.    Then  it  is  provided  by  section  25,  that '  the  voters, 
as  defined  by  sections  14,  15,  and  16  of  this  act,  shall  meet  annually 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  and  elect  one  of  their  number 
director  of  such  school,  who  shall,  before  entering  upon  duty,  take 
an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  same.*    The  duties  of  the  director 
are  defined  principally  by  sections  29,  30  and  31  of  the  act.  Amongst. 
other  things,  he  may  exclude  any  refractory  pupil  from  school.    By 
section  32,  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decision  in  excluding  a  pupil,  to 
the  township  trustee.     By  section  26  it  is  provided,  that  '  the  voters 
at  school  meetings,  as  provided  in  sections  14,  15  and  16  of  this  act, 
may  hold  other  school  meetings  at  any  time,  upon  a  call  of  the  direc- 
tor, or  any  five  of  such  voters.    Such  school  meetings  have  power, 
among  other  things,  to  designate  their  teacher.* 

"  Keeping  in  view  these  various  provisions,  and  others  contained 
in  the  act  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  noted,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  provision  quoted 
from  section  28  should  have  any  application  to  incorporated  towns, 
and  cities,  in  which  there  are  no  '  voters'  in  the  sense  in  which  tine 
word  is  used  in  the  statute,  and  in  which  the  machinery  of  school 
meetings  and  school  directors  are  unprovided  for  and  unknown. 
Outside  of  town%  and  cities,  where  school  meetings  are  provided  for, 
and  where  such  meetings  have  power  to  designate  their  teacher,  it  is. 
qotte  reasonable  that  the  voters  at  such  meetings  should  have  a  voice. 
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in  the  question  of  the  dismissal  of  such  teachers.  It  would  be  im- 
practicable to  carry  out  the  provision  in  incorporated  towns  and 
cities,  where  there  ^e  many  schools,  and  where  the  patrons  of  each 
would  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  character  or  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  in  the  others.  The  patrons  of  any  given  school,  in  an 
incorporated  town  or  city,  do  not,  as  outside  thereof,  constitute  a  school 
district.  The  entire  town  or  city  constitutes  the  district,  however 
many  different  schools  may  be  established.  If  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion were  to  be  held  applicable  to  towns  and  cities,  a  majority  of  all 
the  voters  in  the  town  or  city  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  provision.  This,  in  very  many  cases,  would  be  utterly 
impracticable.  Besides  this,  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  one  school  to  petition  for  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher  in  a  school  which  they  do  not  patronize.  We  are  quite 
well  satisfied  that  the  provision  in  question  has  no  application  to 
cities  and  incorporated  towns ;  and  this  view  of  the  law  is  in  har- 
mony with  that  taken  and  acted  upon  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction. 

"  But  one  portion  of  the  provision  is  no  more  applicable  to  cities 
and  towns  than  another.  If  the  provision  on  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion of  the  voters  is  not  applicable  to  cities  and  towns,  neither  is  that 
authorizing  the  trustees  to  dismiss  teachers,  for  they  are  both  insepa- 
rably blended  together. 

"It  results  that  there  is  no  statutory  provision  requiring  or  author- 
izing trustees  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns  to  dismiss  teachers 
at  all. 

"  By  section  164  of  the  act,  it  is  provided,  that  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  he  trustees  shall  lie  to  the  school  examiners,  '  and  their 
decisions  of  all  local  questions  relating  to  the  legality  of  school  meet- 
ings, establishment  of  schools,  and  the  location,  building,  repair,  or 
removal  of  school  houses,  or  transfers  of  persons  for  school  purposes/ 
and  designation  and  dismissal  of  teachers  shall  be  final.* 

"This  section,  so  far  as  it  provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  action 
of  the  trustees  to  the  examiners,  in  dismissing  teachers,  can  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  such  towns  and  cities  the  trustees  are  not  empowered 
by  the  statute  to  dismiss  teachers  at  all.  The  right  of  appeal  here 
provided  for  was  intended  to  be  commensurate,  and  only  commen- 
surate so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  with  the  power 
of  dismissal  vested  by  the  act  in  the  trustees. 

"  The  correctness  of  the  action  of  the  trustees,  then,  in  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  appellee,  must  be  tested  by  the  general  principles  of  the 
law  applicable  to  the  case.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  the 
school  trustees  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities  are  not  authorized 
by  statutes  to  dismiss  teachers,  they  have  no  power  or  authority  to 
•do  so,  when  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  such  dismissal.  The  rela- 
tion of  teacher  and  pupil  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  generation  which  is  soon  to  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent in  the  active  duties  of  life ;  and  too  much  care  and  discrimina- 
tion can  not  well  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  those  who,  as  teachers 
in  our  common  schools,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to  mould  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  those  whose  rudimentary  culture  is  placed 
under  their  charge.  A  teacher,  doubtless,  like  a  lawyer,  surgeon,  or 
physician,  when  he  undertakes  an  employment,  impliedly  agrees  that 
he  will  bestow  upon  the  service  a  reasonable  degree  of  learning, 
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tkill  and  care.  When  he  accepts  an  employment  as  teacher  in  any 
given  school,  he  agrees,  by  implication,  that  he  has  the  learnin^^ 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  teach  the  branches  that  are  to  be  taught 
dierein,  as  well  as  that  he  has  the  capacity,  in  a  reasonable  degree, 
of  imparting  that  learning:  to  others.  He  agrees,  also,  that  he  will 
exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  and  diligence  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  pupils  in  their  studies,  in  preserving  harmony,  order  and 
discipline  in  the  school ;  and  that  he  will  himself  conform,  as  near 
as  may  be,  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  competent  authority  for  the  government  of  the  school.  He 
also  agrees,  as  we  think,  by  a  necessary  implication,  that  while  he 
continues  in  such  employment,  his  moral  conduct  shall  be  in  all 
respects  exemplary  and  beyond  just  reproach. 

'*Now.  if  a  teacher,  although  he  has  been  employed  for  a  definite 
length  of  time,  proves  to  be  incompetent,  and  unable  to  teach  the 
branches  of  instruction  he  has^e^giDloyed  to  teach,  either  from  a 
lack  of  learning,  or  froirujH^'^ff^nE^pWrifiapacity  to  impart  his 
learning  to  others ;  ox  '^^f^i^fif^n^eti[fM^^i^i^A^^%  to  perform  the 
obligations  resting  u^nhT  him  as  such  teacher,'^he|^er  arising  from 
the  express  terms  of  Ips  contract  or  by  necessary  imnlication,  he  has 
broken  the  agreement!  on  his  part,  and  the  trustees  aire  clearly  au- 
thorized to  dismiss  hina  i^m  such  employment.  A 

"On  the  other  hanc^y^K^  ^  teacher  has  JttenAmployed  for  a 
definite  length  of  time,  atui  tnu('^iifaU|.a^|^^  the  contract 

on  his  part,  and  discharged  sfll;;;^^Bblg|8^g;;^feting  upon  him  as 
such  teacher,  he  can  not  be  legaITy"^8t5CTntrged  from  employment, 
without  his  consent,  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  employ- 
ment."— ^42  lAd.  206-210. 


XVIII. 
THE  LAW  OF  APPEAL. 


THE    LAW. 

Sbction  3i.    The  decision  of  the  director,  in  excluding  a  ptipil,  shall  be- 
nbject  to  appeal  to  the  townsiiip  trustee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sec  164.  Appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  decisions  of  the  trustees  relatiye 
to  school  matters,  to  the  school  examiners  (county  superintendents),  who  shall 
ieceive  and  promptly  determine  the  tame  according  to  the  rules  which  govern 
appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  Common  Pleas  or  Circuit  Courts,  so  far 
•1  such  rules  are  applicable,  and  their  decisions  of  all  local  questions  relating 
to  the  legality  of  scliool  meetings,  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  location,, 
batlding,  repair  or  removal  of  school  houses,  or  transfers  of  persons  for  school. 
purposes,  and  designation  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  26.  The  voters  at  school  meetings  may  hold  other  school  meetings 
at  any  time,  upon  the  call  of  the  director  or  anj  five  voters.  Five  days  notice 
iball  be  given  of  such  meeting,  by  posting  notices  in  five  public  places  in  the 
Canity ;  bat  no  meeting  shall  be  illegal  for  want  of  such  notice  in  the  absence 
of  fraud;  and  the  legality  of  such  proceedings,  if  called  in  question,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  trustee  of  the  township,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county 
nperintendenty  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
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Sec  144.  Process  in  such  suits  agfainst  a  school  township,  town  or  city, 
shall  be  by  summons  executed  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  the  trustee  of 
such  township^  town  or  city,  ten  days  before  the  return  day  thereof;  and  in 
case  of  an  appeal,  similar  notice  of  the  time  of  hearing  thereof  shall  be  given. 

Sec.  146.  Any  person  who  shall  sue  for  or  on  account  of  any  decision, 
act,  refusal,  or  neglect  of  duty,  of  the  township  trustee,  for  which  he  might 
have  had  an  appeal,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall 
not  recover  costs.* 

Sec  165.  Appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the  school  ex- 
aminer [county  superintendent]  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on 
all  matters  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding  section,  and  the 
rules  that  govern  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  Common  Pleas  or 
Circuit  Courts  as  to  the  time  of  taking  an  appeal,  giving  bond,  etc.,  shall  be 
applicable  in  appeals  from  the  school  examiner  [county  superintendent]  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  39.  •  *  *  In  all  controversies  of  a  general  nature  arising  under 
the  school  law,  the  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  Grst  be  sought, 
whence  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  srate  superintendent  on  a  written  state- 
ment of  facts,  certified  to  by  the  county  superintendent:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  change  or  abridge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  court  in  cases  arising  under  the  school  laws  of  the  state,  and  the 
right  of  any  person  to  bring  suit  in  any  court  in  any  case  arising  under  the 
school  laws,  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.     •     •      • 

COMMENTS. 

1.  All  School  Questions  subject  to  Appeal  to  the  Courts, — Any 
question  or  proceeding  arising  under  the  school  Uw  may  be  taken 
into  the  civil  courts,  and  any  act  of  a  school  officer  is  subject  to  re- 
view by  a  civil  tribunal.  Although  the  law  provides  that  in  certain 
cases  the  decisions  of  school  officers  shall  be  final,  courts  may  be 
appealed  to  to  compel  action  or  to  restrain  action,  or  to  re  vers  illegal 
proceedings.  In  all  cases  in  which  school  officers  have  final  juris- 
diction, the  courts  would  not  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but  would  inquire  into  the  legality  of^  the  proceedings  by  whicl^  the 
d^'cision  was  reached.  In  other  words,  in  all  cases  in  which  school 
officers  have  final  jurisdiction,  they  can  be  compelled  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the*  law,  and  the  courts  can  be  appealed  to  to  enforce 
such  action.  In  all  such  cases  the  courts  can  also  be  appealed  to  to 
enforce  the  legal  decisions  of  school  officers. 

2.  Excluded  Pupils  may  Appeal  to  Trustee. — Section  31  of  the 
school  law  authorizes  directors  to  exclude  any  refractory  pupil  from 
the  school  of  his  district  when  necessary.  When  such  a  step  is  taken 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  so  excluded,  or  the  pupil  himself 
may  appead  to  the  trustee  and  ask  to  be  reinstated.  No  formal  doc- 
uments are  necessary,  and  the  trustee  has  the  right  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation upon  a  verbal  statement  or  request  by  the  party  aggrieved. 
No  formal  trial  need  be  resorted  to  unless  the  case  should  be  of  more 
than  usual  importance.  If,  after  investigating  all  the  facts  by  inter- 
viewing the  director,  the  teacher,  and  possibly  the  pupil,  the  trustee 
thinks  the  refractcry  pupil  ought  to  be  restored,  or  that  he  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  school,  he  should  make  a  record  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  of  his  decision  thereon,  and  give  orders  accordingly. 

*The  term  '* previous  section"  in  section  146,  evidently  refers  to  section  164,  and  not 
•0  ssctton  145. 
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3.  Trustee  must  Notify  Interested  Parties  of  Decisions, — ^Whcn  a 
trustee  has  decided  to  perform  an  act  subject  to  appeal  to  the  county 
superintendent,  and  has  made  a  record  of  his  decision,  he  should 
not  conceal  the  fact,  but  should  give  the  people  interested  such  in- 
formation as  they  may  call  for  in  order  to  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  to  appeal  if  they  desire  to 
<i»so. 

4.  Time  for  Taking  an  Appeal, — ^When  a  trustee  receives  a  writ- 
ten notice  from  an  aggrieved  party  that  he  appeals  from  his  decision, 
the  trustee  should  immediately  make  a  record  of  the  same.  He 
should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make  a  transcript  of  his  record, 
which,  with  all  papers  in  the  case,  should  be  certified  and  filed  with 
the  county  superintendent. 

It  is  a  rule  that  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  Common  Pleas  or  Circuit  Court  must  be  taken  within 
thirty  days. 

It  is  also  a  rule  that  an  appeal  may  be  granted  by  the  ofHcer  from 
whom  the  appeal  is  taken  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  when 
the  party  seeking  an  appeal  has  been  prevented  from  taking  the 
same  by  circumstances  not  under  his  control.  This  rule  is  appli- 
cable in  appeals  from  trustees  to  county  superintendents,  and  from 
the  decisions  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent. 

An  applicant  for  license,  who  desires  to  take  an  appeal,  should  be 
allowed  thirty  days  from  the  time  he  receives  the  notice  of  the  county 
superintendent's  decision,  and  should  not  be  limited  to  thirty  days 
from  the  day  on  which  the  examination  was  held. 

No  bond  is  necessary  in  an  appeal  from  a  trustee  to  the  county 
superintendent. 

When  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a  decision  of  a  trustee  to  the  county 
superintendent,  the  former  must  within  twenty  days  file  a  certified 
transcript  of  his  proceedings,  with  all  papers  in  the  case,  with  the 
county  superintendent. 

$.  County  Superintendents  may  Decide  certain  Cases  without 
Trial. — When  the  county  superintendent  receives  the  documents 
from  the  trustee,  if  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  can  determine 
the  matter  upon  the  inspection  of  the  documents,  he  should  as  soon 
as  practicable  render  a  judgment  thereon  sustaining  the  trustee's  de- 
cision or  reversing  it.  He  should  make  a  record  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  notify  both  the  trustee  and  the  appellant  of  his  action. 

6.  The  County  Superintendent  may  hear  Additional  Testimony. — 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  permit  the  appellant  to  present 
his  case  by  testimony  and  argument.  If  this  is  the  fact  the  county 
superintendent  should  set  a  day  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  and  notify 
the  appellant  and  the  trustee  to  be  present,  with  such  evidence  as 
they  may  wish  to  present.  If  witnesses  are  offered  they  should  be 
sworn,  unless  the  statements  offered  are  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

The  day  set  for  the  trial  of  the  appeal  should  not  be  earlier  than 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  notice  of  the  appeal  by  the 
superintendent,  unless  both  parties  signify  their  readiness  to  appear 
at  an  earlier  day.  The  superintendent  should  issue  a  summons  to 
the  appellant  and  to  the  trustee  notifying  them  to  appear  on  the  day 
set  for  the  triad.  This  summons  should  distinctly  state  the  particu- 
lar act  OT  acts  of  the  trustee  from  which  an  appeal  is  taken. 
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7.  Witnesses  may  be  Summoned, — A  county  superintendent  may 
6sue  a  summons  to  a  witness  at  the  requost  of  either  party  to  the  ap* 
peal.  And  while  the  county  superintendent  has  no  power  to  compel 
witnesses  to  attend  a  trial  or  testify,  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  per- 
sons so  summoned  to  attend  and  testify  as  it  would  be  if  the  county 
flttpcrintendent  had  the  right  to  issue  a  writ  of  attachment. 


EDITORIAL. 


Compared  with  other  educational  papers  The  Indiana  School  JouKNAm 
li  old — rery  old — there  being  but  two  older  in  the  United  States.  But  whem 
we  remember  that  not  years  but  the  spirit  determines  the  real  age  the  Jowmal 
is  young.  Some  persons  are  older  at  twenty,  than  others  are  at  forty.  Some 
teachers  are  old  fogies,  done  growing  and  on  the  decline  at  twenty-five ;  oth- 
ers are  full  of  life,  and  rigor,  and  energy,  and  still  growing  at  fifty.  When 
Longfellow  was  asked  to  explain  why  his  poetry,  written  when  he  was  70 
years  old,  was  as  buoyant  and  hopeful  as  that  which  he  wrote  in  his  youth,  he 
asplained  t^  referring  to  an  old  pear  tree  that  still  continued  to  bear  juicy, 
luscious  fruit  The  tree  was  able  to  do  thi.%  he  said,  because  it  had  grown  # 
Httle  every  year.  He  has  never  stopped  growing,  and  so  has  lired  in  perfect*, 
real  yoath  so  far  as  his  spirit  is  concerned — and  the  spirit  is  the  real  person. 

The  Journal  flatters  ^itself  that  it  continues  to  grow,  not  only  in  sise  and 
oirculation,  but  in  the  quality  of  fruit  it  bears.  Vol.  XXV,  just  closed,  con- 
tained more  pages  than  any  previous  volume,  having  averaged,  exclusive  of 
advertising,  56  pages  to  each  number.  The  volume  for  1880  closed  with  a. 
larger  circulation  than  any  previous  volume  ever  reached. 

It  enters  upon  Vol.  XXVI  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  hope,  feeling  that  ita 
Ipast  experience  will  enable  it  to  do  better  work  than  ever  before.  It  desires 
to  express  its  hearty  thanks  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  its  many  friend9|. 
and  promises  to  continue  true  to  their  highest  interests — which  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools — without  regard  to  party,  sect,  class,  or  location,  so  far  aa 
k&  it  lies. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  all  its  readers  a  Happy  New  Year,  trusting  that 
Ihey  will  all  continue  to  grow  and  live  te  enjoy  ^^sl green  old  age." 


Any  person  who  will  return  either  the  July  or  September,  1880,  number  of 
tiie  Journal,  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month  for 
each,  and  greatly  oblige  the  editor.  A  few  July  numbers  are  especially  do* 
tired  to  eomplet'e  files. 
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READING  AND  ELOCUTION. 


The  Journal  takes  special  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  article  on 
ftading,  on  another  page,  by  Prof.  Carhart,  of  the  State  Normal  School.  It 
has  for  years  been  advocating  the  importance  of  thought  reading,  and  inststittf 
that  all  oral  reading,  that  deserved  the  name  of  reading,  involved  the  comprc» 
hension  and  expression  of  thoaghL  It  has  urged  that  the  principal  object  Vk 
learning  to  read  is  Xogain  information  and  not  to  impart  it,  and  that  the  prio- 
dpal  part  of  the  time  and  strength  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  devolod 
to  giving  the  child  power  to  comprehend  what  it  reads. 

The  Journal  has  further  insisted  that  in  teaching  oral  reading,  the  first  thing 
to  be  sought  after  the  comprehension  of  the  piece,  is  its^imple  and  easy  ex- 
pression. Simple^  plain  reading  stands  before  elocution,  a^  ordinarily  prac- 
ticed and  understood,  in  both  time  and  importance.  Every  child  should  \m 
taught  to  read  well,  but,  were  it  possible,  it  is  not  desirable  that  many  shoali 
heormie  profe^ional  elocutionists. 

Most  elocutionists,  when  giving  instivction  to  teachers*  institutes,  spenA 
Most  of  their  time  in  talking  about  and  illustrating,  gesticulation,  facial  es- 
pnnsion,  high  pitch,  low  pitch,  explosive,  effusive,  orotund,  guttural,  etc^  etc, 
and  the  teachers  are  amused  and  entertained,  but  are  but  little  helped  in  the 
way  of  teaching  reading  in  their  schools.  More  than  once  has  the  Journal 
known  an  elocutionist  to  spend  an  entire  week  with  teachers,  using  two  hours 
a  day  on  the  above  and  kindred  subjects,  and  not  spend  ten  minutes  in  leach- 
ing them  how  to  conduct  a  dasa  in  ordinary  reading.  A  single  lesson  on  how 
to  skillfully  conduct  a  dass  in  the  Second  Reader  would  have  been  more 
helpful  to  the  teachers  than  the  entire  week's  instruction. 

Elocution  is  entirely  right  and  has  its  place  in  a  system  of  education,  but  •■ 
it  is  usually  understood  and  practiced,  that  place  is  not  in  the  common  schools. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  above  indicated  style  of  elocutionary  teachen, 
cod  they  are  increasing  yearly. 

Prof.  Carhart  comprehends  the  true  relation  of  silent  reading  to  oral  read- 
ing, and  of  reading  to  elocution,  and  his  article  in  this  Journal,  and  th 
artides  that  are  to  follow  will  repay  careful  reading  and  careful  study. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS-  EXPLANATION. 

Mr,  Editor: — I  regret  very  much  that  you  have  determined  to  cease  pul^ 
ll«hiDg  answers  to  examination  questions,  as  I  think  this  was  one  of  the  good 
features  of  your  journal.  Many  young  teachers,  who  have  not  ihe  means  to 
enable  them  to  attend  a  normal  school  or  a  college,  and,  in  many  instances, 
not  even  sufficient  means  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary  books,  feel 
(hat  these  questions  and  answers  are  of  vital  importance  to  them  in  their 
efforts  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  I  am  an  old  tciicher,  yet  I  feol 
(hat  these  answers  are  of  great  value  to  me,  of  very  much  more  value,  in  my 
every  day  school  work,  than  many  other  articles  which  appear  in  every  min^ 
her.    I  know  young  persons  (who  are  struggling  hard  to  prepare  thcmsdvss 
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for  teaching,  because  they  feel  that  they  wonld  love  the  work,  who  can  aofe 
afford  to  pay  t^e  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,)  who  get  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  from  friends,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  those  answers.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  yo«  will  continue  their  publitation. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  B. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  a  large  number  of  letters  received  and  statements 
made,  since  it  was  announced  that  the  State  Board  proposed  to  omit  answers 
to  a  part  of  the  questions.  I  think  that  the  opposition  to  a  change  comes 
from  a  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  omit  the  answer  to  any 
question  that  is  at  all  difficult,  or  the  answer  to  what  can  not  be  readily  found 
by  reference  to  any  text-book  on  the  subject.  It  is  necessary  in  preparin|^ 
questions  to  make  a  number  of  them  comparatively  easy.  Such  questions  as 
these  are  asked:  Write  the  first  ten  capital  letters?  How  many  letters  con- 
tain the  loop  or  4th  principle  ?  What  sounds  has  the  letter  o ;  illustrate  \jf 
words  ?  Define  factor,  common  fraction,  a  mixed  number.  Define  a  paral- 
lelogram, a  diameter.  Divide  ^  by  {.  Find  the  interest  on  I875.50  for  2 
yean,  3  months  and  13  days.  Define  custom,  tare,  specific  duty.  What  are 
cones  in  geography?  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  England.  Which  is 
the  largest  New  England  state;  which  the  smallest?  Name  the  Middle 
States.  Locate  capes  Lookout,  Fear,  Mendocino,  Flattery,  and  Horn.  Tell 
the  story  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  1859.  Conjugate  the  verb  losi^ 
in  the  present,  potential,  passive.  Decline  she.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Poca- 
hontas.  Who  was  John  C.  Calhoun ?  What  lead  to  the  Mexican  war?  Tell 
the  story  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Why  were  the  aboriginies  called  In- 
dians? How  many  voyages  did  Columbus  make?  Describe  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  Name  and  locate  the  four  classes  of  teeth.  Give  two  uses  of 
the  muscles.    What  is  a  ligament  ?  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  to  give  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and  consumes  space  in  the  Journal  that  can  be  used  to  far  better 
advantage  to  its  readers.  A  teacher  does  not  care  to  read  in  the  Journal  that 
which  he  already  knows  or  can  find  in  any  appropriate  text-hook. 

About  as  much  space  will  be  occupied  with  answers  as  heretofore,  but  in- 
stead of  dividing  it  equally  among  difficult  and  simple  questions,  answers  to  ca-jr 
questions  will  be  very  brief  or  omitted  entirely,  and  answers  to  the  difficult 
will  be  given  more  fully,  and  more  methods  and  suggestions  will  be  given. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  and  the  Elditor  agree  in  believing  that  the 
above  change  will  be  not  only  beneficial  but  popular,  when  it  is  understood. 
Alter  a  fair  trial,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  t6  return  to  the  old 
plan. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  last  month's  Journal  the  forthcoming  Report  of  State  Superintendent 
Smart  was  noticed,  and  an  outline  of  what  was  said  under  the  head  of  *'  The 
Ideal  School  System,"    <* Defects  in  the  Indiana  System,"  and  "Various 
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Statistical  Tables,"  was  given.  The  report  is  now  all  in  type,  and  we 
regard  it  a  most  valuable  document — one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
come  to  our  notice.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  report  is  what  is 
«id  under  the  head  of 

BOOKS  AND  READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

An  idea  of  what  is  said  under  this  head  can  be  gained  by  reading  the  fol- 
towing  sub-heads:  (i)  Introduction;  (2)  On  bad  literature;  (3)  Public 
libraries;  (4)  What  can  be  done  by  the  teacHer;  (5)  The  responsibility  of 
parents;  (6)  The  use  of  reference  books;  (7)  History  clubs  and  reading 
circles;  (8)  How  to  read,  what  to  read ;  (9)  Books  and  reading;  (10)  Oral 
lessons  in  history. 

What  shall  the  children  read  ?  is  one  of  the  great  and  constant  questions 
for  parents  and  teachers.  What  a  child  reads  is  a  large  element  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character.  Mr.  Smart  has  made  many  valuable  suggestions  in 
regard  to  this  very  important  subject,  and  has  employed  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers who  have  given  this  matter  study.  He  has  secured  essays  on  the  subjects 
named  above,  numbered  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  by  persons  well  qualified  to  treat 
the  subject  in  hand.  Four  persons,  familiar  with  books  for  the  young,  have 
each  given  a  list  of  one  hundred  books  as  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  read ; 
and  these  lists  are  printed. 

The  eighty-seven  pages  of  the  Report,  devoted  to  *•  Books  and  Reading  for 
the  Young,"  has  been  bound  separately,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher, 
and  preacher,  and  parent  in  the  state.  We  know  of  no  other  source  of  so 
much  valuable  information  on  this  vital  question. 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


The  work  done  in  township  institutes  ought  to  result  in  great  good  to  teach- 
ers and  schools.  From  courses  laid  down  in  several  of  the  counties  we  select 
the  following  topics  for  the  benefit  of  such  townships  as  have  no  course  marked 
out.  Certainly  good  will  come  of  a  careful  discussion  of  any  of  the  subjects 
named. 

1.  What  plan  should  we  adopt  in  establishing  a  district  library  ? 

2.  What  books  are  most  suitable  for  such  a  library  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  prepare  for  recitations  ? 

4.  How  can  we  make  Friday  P.  M.  exercises  most  profitable  7 
5-    To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  assist  his  pupils  ?     How  ? 

6.  A  practical  drill  on  how  to  teach  diacritical  marks. 

7.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  topical  and  question  methods  of  hearing  reci^ 

tations. 

8.  Best  method  of  conducting  general  exercises  in  school. 

9.  Directions  to  pupils  for  preparing  a  reading  lesson. 

lo.    Five  minutes  for  each  teacher  to  tell  something  he  has  read. 
II.'    A  lesson  on  the  use  of  the  globe. 
12.    Ventilation — its  importance. 
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13.  Bach  teacher  read  a  stanza  or  paragraph,  and  reproduce  Che  aame  in  kit 

own  language. 

14.  Esiay— Life  of  some  American  author. 

15.  Diplomas  lo  pupils  campleting  course  of  study. 

16.  How  to  start  a  class  in  common  fractions. 

17.  Proper  incentives  to  study. 

18.  How  to  secure  promptness  and  regularity  in  atteadanee. 

19.  How  to  economize  time  in  the  school. 

20.  The  value  of  select  readings  to  the  school  and  by  the  schooL 

Of  course  how  to  teach  the  several  legal  branches  will  be  considered  la  il 
townships  without  suggestion. 


NATIONAL  IGNORANCE. 


Senator  Hoar's  Education  Bill  has  passed  the  senate  by  a  Tote  of  41  to  4. 
It  provides  that  all  the  proceeds  frtm  public  lands  shall  form  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  distriuuted  among  the  states,  for  educn- 
ticnal  purposes,  in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  states,  as  shown  by  the 
census.  On  this  basis,  the  state  that  is  the  most  ignorant  and  willing  t» 
remain  so,  will  receive  the  largest  benefits  from  this  fund.  In  considering 
this  measure  politics  were  ignored  as  showing  the  fact  that,  although  the  ben^ 
fits  will  go  largely  to  the  South,  not  a  republican  voted  against  it.  The  largt 
majority  in  the  Senate  would  seem  to  indicate  that  (here  would  be  but  littlt 
opposition  in  the  Honse. 


«  CHOICE  THOUGliTS.- 


It  is  by  what  we  ourselves  have  done,  and  not  what  others  have  done  Ibr 
es,  that  we  shall  be  remembered. — Francis  Way  land. 

Be  ca.eful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign  that  yonr  ffw> 
putaiion  is  small  and  sinking  if  your  own  tongue  must  praise  yon ;  and  it  k 
fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  others  to  hear  such  commendations.  Speak  weH 
of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  suitable  opportunity.  Never  speak  ill  of 
Ihem  or  anybody,  unless  you  are  sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necca- . 
•ary  for  their  amendment  or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. — Sir  Maiihem 
ffaie. 

If  yon  would  sot  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  yan  are  dead,  either  write  thiaga 
worth  reading  or  do  things  worth  writing. — Benjamin  Franklin, 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies:— 

Hold  you  h<.re,  root  and  all,  in  my  handi 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  ia.  [Tenm/s^m^ 
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This  aboTe  all,— to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.       [Skekapemrm. 

A  GOOD  NAME. 

Children,  choose  it, 

Don*t  refuse  it ; 

'  Tis  a  precious  diadem ; 

Highly  prise  it, 

Don't  despise  it ; 

You  will  need  it  when  you're  men. 

Love  and  cherish, 

Keep  and  nourish ; 

'  Tis  more  precious  far  than  gold ; 

Watch  and  guard  it. 

Don't  discard  it ; 

You  will  need  it  when  you're  old. 


MISCELLANY. 


QlJESnONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA. 

TION  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1880. 


WRITIN& — I.  What  is  the  usual  proportion  between  the  height  of  Miiall 
od  capital  letters?  to 

2.  Name  the  capital  letters  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  introduce 
Aem  for  analysis.  lo 

3.  Write  the  ten  digits  as  you  would  teach  your  pupils  to  make  them.     10 

4.  At  what  age  or  in  what  grade  would  you  introduce  the  use  of  pen  and 
lok?    Why?  spts^SeacU 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  small  i.  lo 
Write  this  sentence  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship : — 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :    <  It  might  have  been.' "  i  to  50 

SmxiNG. — I.  Mention  six  different  letters  and  combinations  of  letters 
ttiat  may  be  used  to  represent  the  long  sound  of  e.    Write  a  word  illustrating 

a.  In  the  preparation  of  a  spelling  lesson  and  in  the  recitation  what  atteo- 
tton  should  be  given  to  the  spelling  of  words  that  are  not  liable  to  be  missed 
ly  any  member  of  the  class  ?  !• 

3.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words  by  the  use  ef  diacridcid 
■arks :  .  p0lUe^  satrijicet  GtTge^  extraordinary,  keiftr,  lO 

^       Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  !• 
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Reading. — i.     Describe  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading.  lo- 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  the  teacher  should  have  in  teaching  advanced 
reading  as  distinguished  from  his  purpose  in  teaching  primary  reading?        lo 

3.  Write  a  series  of  questions  that  would  aid  the  pupil  in  a  mastery  of  the 
thought  of  the  following  selection : —  i& 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  Till, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  in  Ben  Voirlich's  head, 
The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  buy 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Were  heard  the  charging  hoof  and  horn." 

4.  Why  is  this  selection  called  poetry  ?  10 

5.  What  kind  of  grammatical  modifier  is  the  second  line  ?  The  fourth 
line?    What  does  each  modify?  10 

6.  The  candidate  should  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  may  be  graded 
from  I  to  50. 

Arithmetic. —  i.  If  the  dividend  and  the  divisor  be  concrete,  what  will 
the  quotient  be?     Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each,. 

2.  When  it  is  5  A.  M.  in  Paris  (2®  20^  E.  Long.),  what  is  the  time  in  New 
York  (77°  15'  W,  Long.)  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  A  grocer  bought  23}  lb.  of  sugar  at  12}  cents  per  lb.  If  he  had  bought 
it  for  4f  cents  per  lb.  less,  how  many  more  pounds  would  he  have  received 
for  the  same  money  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5, 

4.  At  2  cents  per  centare,  what  is  the  value  of  5  hectares  of  land  ? 

Proc.  5 ;  an«.  5. 

5.  If  10  men  can  cut  46  cords  of  wood  in  8  days,  working  8  hours  a  day, 
how  many  cords  can  36  men  cut  in  24  days,  working  9  hours  a  day  ?  By 
analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

6.  B  sold  a  span  of  horses  to  C  and  lost  17}  per  cent;  C  sold  them  to  D 

for  #550,  and  lost  16^  per  cent.     What  did  the  horses  cost  B  ? 

Proc,  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  Find  the  interest  on  ^327.45  for  i  yr.  i  mo.  i  da.  at  9  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following  expressions  ? 

(a)  ^T^',  (b)  8%;  (c)  f  6?]  (d)  V^/€^{€)  (^6^)'^' 

9.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  triangular  pyramid  of  marble,  whose  altitude 

k  9  ft.  and  each  side  of  the  base  3  ft.,  at  $2.50  per  cubic  foot  ? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

10.  Would  you  require  pupils  to  commit  and  repeat  the  words  of  a  lule 
in  arithmetic  before  they  understand  the  process  involved  ?  Give  a  reason 
lor  your  statement.  5,  5* 
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Grammak. — I.  Correct:  In  our  happiest  hours,  there  is  often  some  sad 
TOBcmbrance  comes  darkly  over  the  heart.    Plrse  there,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Punctuate :  There  is  perhaps  no  surer  mark  of  folly  than  to  attempt 
to  correct  the  natural  infirmities  of  those  we  love.  10 

3.  That  the  earth  is  round  has  been  proved.     Parse  that  voA  prcvtd. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  10 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  tose  in  the  participial  forms.  10 

6.  Decline  th^u.  10 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  contains  an  infinitive  mood 
depending  on  an  adverb.  lO 

8.  Death  erects  his  batteries  right  over  against  our  homes.  Parse  death 
tad  right.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Man  desires  not  only  to  be  rich  but  to  be  famous.  Parse  only  and 
famous.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Correct:     The  Society  hold  their  meetings  on  Fridays.  10 

Geography. — i.  If,  with  the  present  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  the 
great  mass  of  land  were  south  of  the  equator  as  far  as  it  is  now  north,  what 
iroold  be  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  ?  19 

s.  What  is  Greenland  supposed  to  be  ?  Why  can  not  this  be  accurately 
detennined  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Name  five  chief  food  plants  grown  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  Upon  what  two  conditions  does  the  character  of  vegetation  chiefly  de- 
pend ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  In  what  does  political  geography  differ  from  physical  geography  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Name  the  largest  three  cities  of  Indiana  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
sise.    Locate  them.  6  pts.,  2  off  for  each  one. 

7.  A  foreign  vessel  reaches  New  York  laden  with  rice,  tea,  cotton,  silk, 
and  porcelain  ware ;  from  what  country  did  it  probably  come?     Why  ? 

2  pts..  5  each. 

8.  Which  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  extent  of  sea- 
coast  as  compared  with  its  territory?     Which  has  the  least?       2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Which  country  of  Asia  is  most  nearly  separated  from  the  neighboring 
teiritory  by  mountain  ranges  ?  10 

la 


Goantry. 
Peni. 
Spain. 

N. Bound. 

£.  Bound. 

S.  Bound. 

W.  Bound. 

Capital. 

10  pis.,  I  each 
History. — i.     What  class  of  topics  in  history  is  most  injportant  ?  lo 

2.  What  was  the  character  and  issue  of  the  Seminole  war,  1835  ?  10 

3.  What  was  the  first  telegram  sent  in  the  U.  S.,  1844?  lo 

4.  To  what  important  event  did  the  annexation  of  Texas  lead  ?  10 
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5.  What  two  states  were  admitted  into  the  Uaion  in  President  Polk's 
ministration  ?  2  pCs.,  5  eadii. 

6.  (a)  What  led  to  the  settlement  of  California?     (b)  In  what  year? 

a.  7;  ^3- 

7.  Name  three  important  events  in  Pierce*  administration.    3  off  each 

8.  (a)  Who  were  candidates  for  President  in  1S60?    (b)  What 
•did  they  represent?  ^  5*  W  S" 

9.  (a)  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ?    When  was  it  issued-? 

«,  7  •  ^  3- 
10.     (l))  What  is  the  use  and  value  of  historical  charts  in  teaching  hiaiofff . 

NoTS.— Narratives  aad  deicriptioas  are  aot  \»  exceed  six  tinea. 

Physiology. — i.     Name  two  advantages  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
of  the  spinal  column.  2  pts.,  5 

2.  How  can  you  prove  that  the  bones  are  continually  undergoing 
and  growth  ? 

3.  What  are  the  objections  to  violent  exercise?    Why  can  children 
violent  exercise  better  than  adults  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Which  is  the  more  invigorating,  sea-bathing  or  fresh-water-bathing? 
Why?  2pts.,  Scach. 

5.  What  two  common  articles  of  diet  together  constitute  the  most  perfect 
and  healthy  food  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  eacb. 

6.  Upon  what  elements  of  the  food  does  the  saliva  act  ?    How  does  it  af* 
feet  them  ?  2  pte.,  5  each. 

7.  Why  are  the  arteries  deep-seated,  while  the  veins  are  so  generally  cs- 

perficial  ?  lO 

8.  As  car1)onic  acid  is  heavier  than  air,  why  does  it  not  collect  in  inch 
quantities  near  the  ground  as  to  destroy  animal  life  ?  10 

9.  What  rules  would  you  give  as  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  teeth  ? 
What  as  to  the  use  of  deniifrices?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Why  does  a  clot  of  blood  on  one  side  of  the  brain  produce  paralysis 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ?  lO 

Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  advaitages  of  inci- 

denial  oral  instruction  on  such  common  phenomena  as  rain,  dew,  douds,  foj^ 

snow,  hail,  the  draught  of  chimneys:,  the  rising  of  bread,  etc. 

NoTX.— The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  1  to  a». 
The  namber,  value  and  correctncM  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IM 
DECEMBER— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.    (a)  4  ft.  X  4  ft-  =  16  sq.  ft. ;   (b)  4  bu.  X  4  =-  l6  pt;   (c)  »4«>X 
4  cents  =  |i6;   and  (d)  4  bbl.  X  l4  =  %^^* 

The  above  answers  are  incorrect.    The  problems  (a)»  (b)  and  (c)  are  fa»* 
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I  coDcrete  number  can  not  be  multi]died  hj  a  concrete  n 
an  4  bu,  u  not  16  pit.  but  it  16  ba. 
>o79    .  ■ .  C.  C  D.  oT  895  and  3079  ii  7. 
1610 

469    3X^<5X7X£X£X?=j6o  .«f . 


(«■;  and  n^the  namber  of  term*. 

L«t3tS.7.9.  "r'J  beaserief. 

'nienS=j+S+7+9+i(  +  i3,anincreadngieriet. 

0(,      S=i3  +  li+9-)-7+5+3,  the  series  revene<t. 

HcnM  1  5=164-16-1-16+16+16+16,  the  sum  of  theMCccssWe  temti. 

Tbe  number  of  i&t  above  is  the  same  as  the  Dumber  of  terms,  hence  the- 
•^  of  the  lenn*  it  6  timet  16,  or  n  timet  16. 
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. ' .  2  S=l6X6,  or  i6Xn. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  1 6  is  the  sum  of  the  first  term  3,  or  a;%n<i  13 
the  last  term,  or  /.     By  using  the  numbers  or  letters  instead  of  16  we  hare: 

2  S=(3+I3)X6,  or  2  S=(a-f-l)Xn. 

. ; .  S=(3+i3>Xip  or  S=(a-f  l)Xf 

Since  a  and  1  are  the  extremes  of  a  series,  and  n  is  the  number  of  terms,  it 
follows  that:   ' 

The  sum  of  a  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  extremes  multiplied  bj  one- 
half  the  number  of  terms. 

Geography. — 1.  Volcanoes,  hot  springs,  and  the  increase  of  temperature 
as  we  descend  in  deep  wells  and  mines,  are  three  evidences. 

2.  The  swift  rotation  of  the  earth  tends  to  make  it  bulge  at  the  equator  and 
'*draw  in''  at  the  poles,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  common  experiment  in  philos> 
ophy.     About  26  miles. 

3.  The  various  streams  that  percolate  through  the  earth  carry  small  por- 
tions of  salts  in  solution  which  collect  in  the  ocean  and  remain  there,  as  evap- 
oration only  carries  off  pure  watery  vapor. 

4.  The  northern  part  of  Alaska. 

5.  Barbarians  use  the  possessions  they  receive  from  nature  in  the  form  re- 
ceived. Civilized  nations  enlarge  and  improve  them  by  the  powers  of  ait,  as 
well  as  add  to  them  the  advantages  of  morality  and  knowledge. 

6.  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  St.  Mary's  and  Maumee,  is  noted  for  its  railway 
shops  and  manufactures;  Indianapolis,  on  the  White  river,  as  being  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  State,  and  the  largest  and  finest  city  in  the  State;  Evansville,  on 
the  Ohio,  for  its  extensive  southern  trade  and  river  commerce. 

7.  They  equalize  and  modify  the  climate  throughout  the  year,  as  shown 
by  the  success  in  raising  many  delicate  and  tender  ^uits,  that  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  further  south. 

8.  On  the  east  side.  The  chief  mountain  range  is  too  near  the  western 
coast  to  permit  the  streams  to  unite  to  form  a  large  river. 

9.  A  large  part  of  it  lies  below  the  sea  level.  It  is  protected  from  over- 
flow by  immense  dykes,  in  which  canals  are  often  dug,  and  on  which  the  rail- 
ways are  built. 

10. 
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Phtsioixhsy. — I.  They  give  permanence  of  form  to  the  body,  furnish  the 
necesary  points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles,  and  by  their  peculiar  arrange- 
acnt  afford  caTities  for  the  protection  oQhe  vital  organs. 

2.  The  blood,  which  is  poured  out  around  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone, 
is  gradually  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  a  thin  plastic  fluid  which  gradually 
grows  6rm,  and  into  which  the  mineral  elements  of  bone  are  injected  by  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  bone  is  gradually  repaired. 

3.  Two  sea-baths  may  be  taken  daily,  and  only  one  fresh-water-bath.  Sea 
bathing  is  the  more  invigorating,  and  least  likely,  to  be  followed  by  reaction, 
while  the  excitement  usual  in  sea-bathing  adds  to  its  advantages, 

4.  Albumen  is  obtained  from  milk,  meats,  the  cereal  grains,  the  juices 
of  many  plants,  and  from  eggs. 

5.  Fresh  killed  meats  are  tough,  and  they  become  more  tender  by  being 
kept  awhile,  and  also  more  digestible.  If  kept  too  long,  the  tendency  to  de- 
composition renders  them  liable  to  produce  fevers  and  diseases  connected 
with  blood-poisoning. 

6.  Because  they  indicate  a  congested  state  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
an  absence  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Under  these  circumstances  food  is  not 
digested,  but  becomes  a  burden  and  detriment  to  the  stomach. 

7.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  was  exhausted,  the  air  became  surcharged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  therefore  poisonous,  and  it  becomes  filled  with  watery  va- 
por from  the  lungs,  highly  charged  with  particles  of  wasted  tissue  which  added 
to  Us  poisonous  character. 

8.  That  they  may  be  more  thoroughly  protected  from  external  injury,  and 
also  that  the  nervous  energy  may  be  furnished  to  the  organs  the  more  directly. 

9.  It  is  very  sensibly  impaired. 

10.  They  have  the  effect  of  hardening  the  ear-wax  in  the  follicles  of  the 
ear,  are  apt  to  excite  local  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  read- 
ily extends  to  the  inner  ear  and  brain,  and  frequently  obtund  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

History. — 1.  Lord  Bacon  (in  the  fiftieth  of  his  Essays)  says  that  "His- 
larics  make  men  wise."  Gold  win  Smith  (in  his  Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
History)  says  that  •*  the  end  and  th»  key  of  history  is  the  formation  of  char- 
acter by  effort;"  and  also  that  "the  progress  of  the  intellect"  alone  is  ix»t 
"the  essential  part  of  history."  He  includes  the  aesthetic  and  moral  progress 
of  man  among  the  essentials  of  history.  Let  the  teacher  or  some  of  his  pu- 
ps is  develop  these  thoughts  in  an  essay  on  the  "  Uses  of  History." 

2.  Fort  Sumter  (not  Sumpter),  South  Carolina,  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
actual  conflict  of  arms  in  the  civil  war.  South  Carolina  adopted  the  ordinance 
of  Secession  Dec.  20,  i860.  Some  other  states  followed,  and  Jefferson  Davis 
was  elected  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Feb.  8,  1861.  South  Carolina  at 
once  claimed  all  the  national  property  within  her  territory.  The  surrender  of 
Fort  Samter  was  demanded  of  Gen.  Robt.  Anderson  and  his  force  of  eighty 
men,  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  April  ilth.  The  demand  was  refused;  whereupon 
Gen.  Beauregard  opened  fire  from  his  batteries,  and  after  a  bombardment  of 
two  days  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  fort.     Gen.  Anderson  marched  out 
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April  14th,  with  drains  beating  and  colors  flying,  using  his  last  powder  ii» 
saluting  the  U.  S.  flag  with  fifty  guns. 

4.  Dred  Scott,  between  the  years  1834  and  1854,  was  the  slave,  first  of 
Dr.  Emerson  and  afterward  of  Mr.  John  Sanford.  He  was  removed  by  his 
first  owner  to  Illinob,  and  then  to  the  territories  north  of  Missouri,  and  then 
again  to  Missouri.  In  1854  he  brought  suit,  in  the  Missouri  courts,  for  the 
freedom  of  himself  and  his  family — a  wife  and  two  daughten.  The  casa, 
mpon  appeals,  was  finally  argued  and  adjudged  at  the  December  Term  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  1S56,  Roger  B.  Taney  being  Chief  Justice  and  deliver^ 
log  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  opinions  of  the  Court,  and  the  dissenting 
opinions  of  Judges  McLean  and  Curtis,  fill  240  pages  of  Vol.  19  of  Howard's 
Reports.  The  decision  of  the  Court,  through  Judge  Taney,  was  that  negroe» 
were  not  citizens,  and  could  not  become  such,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
as  used  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Dred  Scott  had 
therefore  gained  no  rights  by  being  taken  to  free  territory,  and  had  no  legal 
standing  whatever,  whether  to  sue  or  be  sued,  in  any  state  or  national  court* 
No  court,  therefore,  had  any  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Missouri,  in  which  this  case  was  first  instituted,  was  commanded  to  dismiss 
it  for  want  of  jurisdiaion.  Among  other  things  said  by  Judge  Taney,  to  show 
that  his  legal  judgment  was  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  framed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  of  all  their  contemporaries,  was  this  historic  and 
famous  passage:  "They  [the  negro  race]  had  for  more  than  a  century  bcea. 
regarded  [by  the  civilized  and  enlightened  portions  of  the  world]  as  beings 
•f  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race^ 
either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  negro  might 
^ustly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  He  was  bought  and 
sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever 
a  profit  could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at  that  time  fixed  and  uni» 
Tersal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom 
in  morab  as  well  as  in  politics,  which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or  supposed 
to  be  open  to  dispute." — (See  Howard's  Reports,  Vol.  19,  page  407.)  This- 
universal  conviction.  Judge  Taney  goes  on  to  argue,  was  confirmed  and  em* 
bodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

6.  The  «*Know  Nothing"  or  "American"  party,  in  1856,  was  organized 
to  oppose  all  foreign  influence  in  national  politics,  especially  all  Roman  Cath- 
•lie  influence.  It  carried  one  state  (Maryland)  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
that  year,  with  Mr.  Fillmore  as  candidate,  and  held  the  balance  of  power  for 
one  term  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  This  Legislature  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  railroad  trains  to  come  to  a  full  stop  before  crossing  the  track  of 
another  railroad;  hence  such  crossings  in  Massachusetts  were  called  "  Know 
Nothing  Stations," — sole  monument  of  the  party. 

Grammar. — l.  We  must  respect  such  as  he.  As  is  a  subordinate  con* 
^unction,  connecting  the  clause  he  is  to  the  adjective  such, 

5.  Although  we  seldom  follow  advice,  we  are  all  ready  enough  h> 
ask  it.  In  a  complex  sentence  an  adverbial  clause  preceding  a  prircips}  clause 
should  be  separated  from  it  by  a  comma. 
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3.  Lno  is  an  adjective,  modifying  me,^  and  is  also  the  complement  of  the 
▼erb  mark.  The  adjective  in  this  sentence  describes  the  candidate  as  to  hit 
percentages  of  credit,  and  also  gives  the  result  of  the  marking.  Si)me  might 
call  it  an  adjective  used  as  a  factitive  object.  It  is  important  that  this  some* 
vhat  difficult  construction  be  carefully  studied.  Asked^  with  its  auxiliaries 
will  and  ^  is  a  verb,  and  has  the  preceding  sentence  for  its  subject;  it  is 
therefore  third  person,  singular  number. 

7.  Learning  to  write  sentences  meeting  prescribed  conditions  is  an  excel- 
lent practice.  In  the  above  sentence  to  write  is  an  infinitive  having  an  object 
and  depending  upon  a  participle. 

Rkading. —  I.  '*To  what  extent  should  pupils  learn  oral  reading  by  imi- 
tation ?  "  Pupil  should  not  learn  to  read  by  imitation.  This  is  the  general 
rule.  *'  All  good  elocution  must  be  founded  on  good  thinking.  This  leads 
to  appreciation — that  is,  to  right  feeling;  and  right  thinking  and  feeling  lead 
to  the  best  vocal  expression.*'  Since  this  is  so,  pupils  should  not  be  taught  to 
read  by  being  required  to  imitate  the  tones,  inflections  and  style  of  the  teacher, 
or  of  any  one  else. 

This  statement  needs  explanation.  I.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is 
not  to  read  before  the  class.  He  muil  needs  do  this  frequently ;  but  not  that 
his  pupils  may  imitate  him  parrot- like.  His  puf^se  should  be,  raiher,  to  as- 
sist his  pupils  thereby  to  the  right  thought  and  feeling.  A  correct  oral  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  will  oftentimes  enable  the  pupil  to  see  and  to  feel  what 
a  mere  study  of  the  printed  sentence  will  not  reveal  to  him.  2.  It  should  not 
be  understood  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  imitation  in  learning  the 
elementary  sounds  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent shdes  and  inflections  of  the  voice  used  in  reading.  These  are  a  purely 
physical  acquirement,  and  are  gained  largely  through  imitation.  But  correct 
pronunciation  of  words  is  not  reading. 

2.  "  State  the  reason  for  requinng  every  pupil  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
every  word  in  the  sentence  at  sight  before  being  called  upon  to  read."  Be- 
caose  the  child's  mind  should  be  engaged  with  the  thought  to  be  expressed ; 
and  this  is  impossible  unless  the  symbols — i  e.»  the  words — suggest  instantan- 
eously the  ideas  which  they  symbolize. 

3.  **  What  is  the  general  principle  by  which  we  determine  where  the  em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  in  reading? "  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  an  answer  to 
this  question  that  shall  pass  without  criticism.  The  following  statements, 
while  not  coverii^  the  entire  ground,  express  truths  of  general  application : 
I.  All  important,  distinctive  ideas  introduced  into  the  eomp  >sition  for  the  first 
time  are  emphatio.  2.  Ideas  that  are  unimportant  or  are  well  known  and  un- 
derstood are  unemphatic,  unless  brought  into  some  new  relation.  Such  as 
contrast,  resemblance,  and  the  like. 

Prof  Bailey  gives  the  following  as  a  principle  of  emphasis:  "  Having  de- 
teTmined  the  standard  force  for  the  unemphatic  ideas,  give  more  force  (empha^ 
ns)  to  the  emphatic  ideas,  according  to  their  relative  importance." 

Correetion. — The  third  sentence  of  the  answer  to  the  second  question  in 
Reading,  pubUshed  in  the  December  Journal,  has  no  meaning  as  it  was  printed. 
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It  should  have  been  as  follows :  *'  The  teacher's  first  aim  is  to  cause  the  same 
idea  or  image  to  be  excited  in  the  child's  mind  when  he  sees  the  printed  fonm^ 
of  the  word,  as  is  excited  by  the  sound  of  the  word  when  spoken,'*^ 

Theory  and  Practice. — The  page  or  more  written  on  ''^ punishment**  is 
necessarily  more  a  statement  of  opinion  than  a  test  of  one's  knowledge  of 
facts.  The  objects  of  punishment  as  stated  by  the  applicant,  will  indicate  his 
views  of  methods.  He  m-iy  never  have  recognized  the  distinction  between 
n  itural  and  artificial  methods,  and  may  never  have  grasped  clearly  the  prin-* 
ciple^  embodied  in  the  natural  system.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  that 
the  applicant  state  well-defined  opinions  and  indicate  clearly  his  practice.  A 
p  ;per  should  not  be  marked  low  because  the  applicant's  views  do  not  coincide 
with  those  held  by  the  county  superintendent.  It  should,  however,  be  marked 
I  iw  if  it  contains  no  views,  or  if  the  statements  made  are  trivial  and  unimport- 
ant. The  value  of  a  paper  depends  on  the  number  and  importance  of  its  state- 
ments, and  their  correctness  when  there  is  no  good  ground  for  difference  of 
opinion. 


University  Lectures  -^-February,  1881, 

William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  of  St  Louis,  will  deliver  a  course  of  six 
Lkctures  on  Education,  before  the  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  in 
February,  i88i,  as  follows: — 

1.  Thursday,  Feb.  lo — On  the  Nature  of  Education  and  its  Processes. 

2.  Friday,  Feb.  1 1 — Intellectual  Education. 

3.  Monday,  Feb.  14 — Moral  Education. 

4.  Tuesday,  Feb.  15 — The  Organization  and  Management  of  the  School. 

5.  Thursday,  Feb.  17 — Educational  Psychology. 

6.  Friday,  Feb.  18 — History  of  Education,  and  present  Status  of  Educa- 
tion in  Europe. 

These  Lectures  will  be  in  the  University  Chapel,  at  7^  o'clock  p  M.  Each 
aftc*noon  Dr.  Harris  will  discuss,  in  a  conversational  way,  the  topics  named 
in  the  Lectures,  and  sther  related  topics,  with  those  who  wish  to  meet  him. 

The  Lectures  and  Conversatioas  will  be  free  to  the  teachers,  superintend- 
ents,  and  high  school  pupils  of  the  state;  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  at 
least  one  representative  from  every  important  school  in  the  state.  It  will  be 
a  rare  opportunity,  and  should  be  widely  and  wisely  used.  It  will  be  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  President  of  the  University  if  those  who  expect  to  attend 
will  advise  him  of  the  fact  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Lemuel  Moss. 


Correction. — In  the  answers  to  arithmetic  questions  in  November  Jour- 
nal, answer  to  No.  2  should  be  2.912825.  The  mistake  was  with  the  com- 
positor or  proof-reader.  Answer  to  No.  5  is  also  wrong — simply  a  mistake  in 
multiplication.     Accidents  will  happen,  &c. 
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Aaron  Pope,  Supt.  of  Hancock  county,  and  Lee  O.  Harris,  a  teacher  of 
■any  years'  experience,  a  poet  of  not  a  little  reputation,  and  the  author  of 
"  The  Man  Who  Tramps,"  are  on  the  point  of  starting  a  paper  to  be  called 
Th^  Home  and  School  Visitor^  intended  for  boys  and  girls.  It  will  start  on 
a  limited  scale,  hoping  to  grow  and  become  a  fixture  in  juvenile  literature. 
Sach  a  paper,  well  edited,  ought  to  meet  with  a  hearty  support. 

Island  Park.— The  Island  Park  Assembly  of  Rome  City,  this  state,  was 
made  a  great  success  last  year,  considering  all  things,  and  it  promises  to  do 
better  in  1 88 1.  A  beautiful  island  in  a  beautiful  lake,  adjoining  a  beautiful 
town  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Indiana,  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
teachen,  preachers,  Sunday  school  workers,  musicians  and  others  to  combine 
pleasure  with  instructive  entertainment  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  hot  season. 

Orange  County. — The  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
fioard  of  Education,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  County  Institute,  make  a 
pamphlet  of  over  twenty  large  pages,  set  solid,  in  small  type.  No  place  have 
we  seen  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  set  forth  with  more  point  and 
force  than  in  Superintendent  Noblitt's  report. 

Putnam  County. — The  Manual  of  the  Putnam  County  Schools,  prepared 
by  County  Superintendent  Scockwell,  is  at  hand,  and  contains,  in  good  form, 
the  information  and  suggestions  usually  contained  in  such  publications.  We 
like,  es^;ecially,  what  is  said  about  care  of  the  children's  health  and  the  use  ot 
thennometers. 

Goshen. — The  biennial  report  of  the  Goshen  school  for  1878-9  and  1879-80 
is  at  band.  It  covers  sixty- four  pages  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  is 
nicely  arranged.  These  schools  are  certainly  in  good  condition.  Ambrose 
Blant  is  the  superintendent 

f  /Union  County.  — Superintendent  Crist  has  induced  his  county  board  to 
offer  to  all  pupils,  finishing  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  county 
schools,  a  ^  Common  School  Diploma."  This  has  been  tried  in  other  counties 
with  good  results. 

The  trustees  of  the  Worthington,  Ohio,  public  schools  have  voted  to  make 
their  schools  a  part  of  the  normal  school  of  that  place.  The  schools  thus 
become  training  and  observation  schools  for  the  use  of  the  normal. 

The  report  that  Harper  &  Bros,  were  to  remove  their  school-book  agency 
from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  turns  out  to  be  untrue.  The  agency  will 
rtmain  at  Indianapolis,  as  heretofore,  in  charge  of  A.  C.  Shortridge. 

Query — ^^  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day^which  reminds  us  that 
time  flies."  Does  the  words  in  this  sentence,  which  reminds  us  that  time 
/liesj  constitute  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial  element  ? 

Pe&ry  County. — Grading  of  county  schools  in  Perry  county  has  been 
made  a  practical  success  this  year,  under  the  direction  of  county  superintend- 
ent 1.  L.  Whitehead. 
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Education^  the  State  Normal  paper,  has  taken  the  cognomen  "School, 
that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Bicknell's  bi-monlhly  called  Educa- 
Hon,    Good. 

Brookston. — A  teachers'  re-union  will  be  held  at  Brookston,  January  21 
and  22. 

U.  C.  College. — A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  T.  Phillips,  a  trustee,  says  "  the 
College  at  Merom  is  on  a  boom."     Good. 

The  teachers  of  Hancock  county  will  hold  an  association  January  22d,  at 
Greenfield. 

Institutes  were  held,  beginning  December  27th,  in  the  following  counties  ^ 
Rush,  Dearborn,  Randolph,  Jasper,  Lake,  Jennings,  and  Clinton. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  N.  Higgins  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Veedersburg. 

J.  W.  McBroom  still  continues  superintendent  of  the  Covington  schools. 

£.  F.  Sutherland  is  principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Paoli. 

J.  K.  Walts,  Supt.  of  the  Loganhport  schools,  is  president  of  the  Logansport 
Poultry  Association. 

Jasper  Goodykoontz  sends  out  a  neat  copy  press  circular  to  parents,  which 
contains  some  good  suggestions. 

J.  T.  Merrill,  the  retiring  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  is 
well  rooted  in  the  La  Fayette  schools.  He  has  been  connected  with  these 
schools  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  most  of  the  time  as  superintendent. 

Complimentary, —  The  New  England  /ournal  of  Education^  in  conclud- 
ing a  favorable  notice  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  says:  "Its  Presi- 
dent, Geo.  P.  Brown,  always  make  his  mark  at  our  National  Associations." 


BOOK   TABLE. 


St»  Nicholas,  edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  published  by  Scribner  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  at  $3  a  year,  is,  without  question,  the  magazine  of  the 
world,  fur  boys  and  girls.  Its  excellence  has  given  it  a  circulation  of  100,000 
in  America,  and  5,000  in  England.  It  is  magnificently  illustrated,  and  the 
best  writers  for  youth  contribute  to  its  pages.  If  parents  would  provide  their 
children  such  reading  as  St.  Nicholas  furnishes  there  would  be  less  dime-novel 
reading,  less  waste,  and  wor^e  than  waste,  of  time,  and  greater  love  of  good 
books  and  good  society,  and,  consequently,  higher  development  of  character. 
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Harpkr  Brothers,  of  New  York,  lead  all  other  publishing  houses  of 
this  country,  especially  in  the  amount  of  circulating  literature  published. 

1.  Harpers*  Monthly  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  monthly  of  this  coun- 
try. Its  high  literary  character  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  its  illustrations 
are  surpassed  by  none. 

2.  Harpers*  Weekly  is  without  a  rival  as  an  illustrated  weekly  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  editor  is  George  William  Curtis,  one  of  the  best  known  literary  men 
ID  the  country.  Thos.  Nast,  the  celebrated  artist,  contributes  to  no  other 
paper.     His  cartoons,  alone,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

3.  Harpers^  Ba%ar  is  a  weekly  of  the  same  size  and  form  of  the  Weekly, 
and  is  "A  Repository  of  Fashion,  Pleasure  and  Instruction."  It  is  exten- 
siTely  circulated.  As  indicated  above,  it  is  especially  a  woman's  paper,  and  it 
one  of  the  b«st  of  its  class  publi&hed. 

4.  Harperi  Young  People  is  a  weekly  illustrated  paper  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  attractive,  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  fact  that  it  is  published  by 
the  Harpers,  establishes  its  high  rank.  The  price  of  the  first  three  papers 
named  is  $4  each,  of  the  last,  $1  50. 

Mappy  Songs  is  the  name  of  a  little  10  cent  song  book,  especially  adapted 
to  country  schools,  published  by  Thomas  Kane  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Speci- 
men sent  for  10  cents. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


HA^ITY     SOITGhS. 

FOR  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

^  4<>  P*£C  book  of  new,  bright,  ringing,  hopeful,  helpful,  happy  songs. 
Words  and  music.     Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy. 

THOMAS  KANE  ft  CO.,  School  Fnrnfsliers, 

t-it  248  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Any  one  desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  a  lady  teacher  of  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience,  can  learn  of  such  a  one  by  addressing  the  editor. 

Prof.  T.  J.  McAvoy's  School  of  ELOCirriON,  Fletcher  &  Sharpe's  Block, 
Indianapolis,  will  hold  a  summer  school  for  teachers  and  others,  commencing 
in  July,  188 1.  l-2t 

Spiceiand  Academy  and  Normal  School  offers  superior  advantages  to 
parties  who  want  a  thorough  training,  either  Classical  or  English. 
The  winter  term  begins  January  3,  1881,  and  the  spring  term  April  2d. 
During  the  latter  term  special  attention  will  be  given  to  Normal  work. 

Wanted. — In  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  a  male  teacher  of  ex- 
perience, energy,  and  ability.     A  favorable  position  is  offered. 

Address,  E.  F.  Sutherland,  Prin.,  Paoli,  Ind. 
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A  young  man  of  2S  years,  a  graduate  (classical)  of  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, and  a  teacher  of  several  years>'  experience,  desires  a  position  in  a  high 
school  or  college.     Address,  Alpha,  Box  63,  Charlestown,  Ind. 

The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau  is  endorsed  by  leading  ednca- 
tors,  and  liberally  patronized  by  school  officers.  Has  unsurpassed  facilities. 
Furnishes  teachers  for  schools  of  any  grade,  without  charge. 

Teachers  desiring  positions  should  send  stamp  for  application-form. 

Address,  L.  B.  LANDIS, 

l-it  631  Hamilton  St.,  AUentown,  Pa. 

The  nixon  pencil  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  best  school  pencil  made. 
They  can't  be  beat.  See  the  advertisement  on  second  cover  page.  It  will 
pay  you  to  read  it. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools — By  Finley  Burke,  Caun- 
sellor  at  Law.  For  lawyers,  school  officers,  teachers,  institute  instructors  andJ 
all  others  interested  in  our  public  schools.  i2mo,  cloth,  price,  postage  paid, 
1 1. GO.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  11 1  and  113  William  Street, 
New  York,  and  34  and  35  Madison  Street,  Chicaga  i2-3t-com 

To  Teachers  and  others  desiring:  Musical  Instruments. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  our  common  school  teachers  should  not  become  "  player* 
upon  instruments,"  and  thus  haveameansordch'ghtful  recreation  at  home  for  themselves 
and  at  school  for  their  pupils.  The  present  moderate  price  of  pianos  and  or^^ns  and  th* 
opportunity  of  paying  in  monthly  installments  enables  almost  every  one  to  possess  one  or 
Che  other.  All  instruments  are  not  of  the  same  qua'ity  and  workmanship,  v  hich  f  «ct  in- 
experienced persons  do  not  detect  until  too  late  to  profir  by  their  knowledge.  Havins 
repeatedly  been  called  upon  by  fellow-tenchers  and  others  to  select  instruments,  it  occurra 
to  me  thit  I  might  serve  others  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  without  any  charge  to  them^ 
farntsh  inUruments  as  low  or  lowcr^han  they  could  purchase  the  same  quality,  and  be- 
coming surety  for  their  dtirsibility 

Shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  who  may  desire  any  information  on  this  subject 

Respectfully.  GEO.  B.  LOO  MIS, 

io-6t  Supt.  of  Music  in  Public  Schools,  Indianapotis. 


TEACHEBS    I.OOK! 


Every  tMcher  should  have  a  set  of  Baldwin's  Teat  Examples,  which  consist  ol 
500  Practical  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  so  .trr.mged  that  those  coming  under  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  arithmetic  are  of  different  colors. 

FOR  VOUNG  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  OLDER  SCHOLARS.  They  are  just  what 
you  want  for  conducting  

1=1.  TSX  TT  T  "EL  "^TIT"  fil  . 

The  teacher  will  take  those  examples,  coming  under  the  division  of  arithmetic,  which 
the  schobr  is  studying,  and  place  them  on  his  desk.     1'he  scholar  will  then  draw  one  of 
the  examples  and  v.ork  it,  (Sc  not  knowing  the  answer).     He  then  reads  the  number  of 
the  example,  which  he  will  find  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner.     By  this  jaeaos  each 
scholar  is  k»'p'  husv  all  th^  time. 

FOR  EXAMINATION  they  .ire  just  the  things  to  get  the  most  work  from  the 
scholar  with  less  he'p  from  the  tepcher. 

Practice  makes  perfect :  therefore  erive  them  the  practice. 

UNIVERSALLY    RECOMMENDED. 

Each  set  of  500  Samples,  packed  in  a  neat  box,  with  key  containing  answers^ 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  f  i.oo    Address, 
x-xt  C.  O.  BALDWIN,  Perry,  Illinois. 


MIAMI  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE".!!' 

Established  20  yrs.  Terns  moderate.  Two  weeks  trial  free.  Send  for  Circulars* 
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>  SOME  OF  THE  OBSTRUCTIONS,  NATURAL  AND  IN- 
TERPOSED, THAT  RESIST  THE  FORMA- 
TION AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  PED- 
AGOGICAL PROFESSION. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


(continued.) 

INTIMATELY  associated  with  this  want  of  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school  are  the  loose  and  indefinite  notions 
we  have  of  what  constitutes  the  Science  cf  Teaching. 
'•Science  is  a  perfected  system  of  real  truths."  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  this  definition  there  is  little  ground  for  claiming 
the  existence  of  a  science  of  teaching.  But  few  sciences  have 
yet  reached  this  ideal  perfection.  Probably  none,  unless  it  is 
the  science  of  mathematics.  Yet  there  are  collections  of  truths 
logically  arranged,  each  group  resting  upon  some  foundation 
principle  or  notion  for  its  base,  that  approximate  more  or  less 
nearly  to  that  ** complement  of  cognitions"  which  constitute  a 
science.  These  are  called  sciences;  and  it  is  among  these  that 
we  must  place  the  science  of  teaching,  if,  perchance,  it,  at  pres- 
ent, deserves  a  place  even  here. 

A  science,  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  **is  a  body 
of  principles  and  deductions  to  explain  some  object-matter." 
The  object-matter  of  the  science  of  teaching  is  the  growth  of  a 
human  soul.  The  science  of  teaching  is  dependent  upon  other 
sciences  for  those  principles  and  deductions  which  are  to  guide 
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the  teacher  in  his  selection  of  instrumentalities  and  methods  for 
the  education  of  the  child. 

Prominent  among  these  other  sciences  is  the  science  of  Psy-. 
chology.  Without  the  existence  of  this  science  the  science  of 
teaching  could  not  have  a  being.  The  state  of  indetermination 
of  this  science  at  the  present  time  is  an  obstruction  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  science  of  teaching,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  pedagogic 
profession.  Our  libraries  contain  volumes  each  filled  with  the 
theories  and  speculations  of  all  the  past  ages  and  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  the  author.  After  years  of  study  and  concurrent 
experience  in  teaching,  the  industrious  teacher  will  be  able  to 
select  from  this  mountain  of  words  the  few  grains  of  truth  that 
bear  upon  his  work ;  but  these  are  not  found,  oftentimes,  except 
through  experience  in  teaching. 

Before  teaching  shall  become  a  full-grown  profession  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  some  wise  man  who  is  a  practical  teacher  of  long  and 
varied  experience  and  observation,  shall  select  from  the  mass  of 
sense  and  nonsense  called  the  science  of  Psychology,  those  facts 
and  laws  that  it  concerns  the  teacher  of  children  to  know.  There 
is  promise  that  one,  in  every  way  qualified  to  do  this  work,  wDl, 
at  an  early  day,  supply  this  pressing  want. 

The  growth  of  the  profession  of  teaching  must  be  slow  while 
there  is  so  litde  known  of  the  science  of  teaching.  Much  has 
been  written  and  spoken  about  this  science.  We  are  confidently 
assured  that  the  science  is.  What  the  teacher  needs  to  have,  is 
the  principles  and  laws  which  constitute  this  science  formulated 
and  arranged  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  learn  what  the  science 
is.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  common  school  teacher  be  enabled 
to  learn  the  principles  and  laws  which  constitute  the  essentials 
of  the  science.  He  must  be  lead  to  make  those  deductions  as 
to  matter  and  method  which  shall  accord  with  those  principles 
and  laws. 

All  of  this  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Body  of  Doctrine  which 
shall  set  limits  to  the  school,  and  to  the  range  of  matter  taught 
therein ;  shall  define  more  clearly  its  purpose ;  shall  set  forth  the 
laws  of  mental  growth  and  mental  activity,  and  the  bearings  of 
psychology  upon  education :  shall  determine  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  matter  to  be  taught  in  different  periods  of  mental  growth ; 
shall  settle,  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
the  different  grades  and  in  the  different  branches  of  instruction. 
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Professional  schools  have  thus  far  confined  themselves  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  object-matter  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and 
chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  object-matter  that  furnishes  the  instru- 
mentalities used  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  pupils;  while 
comparatively  little  of  that  subject-matter  is  taught  which  must 
furnish  the  principles  and  laws  governing  the  development  of 
mind,  and  from  which  must  be  deduced  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  different  stages  of  growth.  Thus  academic  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  of  learning,  supplemented  by  some  empir- 
ical ins^uction  in  "methods,"  has  constituted  the  professional 
instruction  given  in  these  schools. 

That  a  thorough  master  of  the  object-matter  of  the  science  is 
a  necessary  condition  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  science, 
is  admitted.  The  mistake  is  in  stopping  short  in  our  professional 
^hools  with  the  realization  of  the  condition.  Our  normal  stu- 
dents are  graduated  when  they  have  reached  that  place  in  their 
education  where  they  are  prepared  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
science  of  teaching. 

The  obstructions  thus  far  mentioned  may  be  called  natural. 
They  are  such  as  arise  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  growth  of  an 
educational  system.  They  will  disappear  when  greater  knowl- 
edge and  more  wisdom  have  been  attained. 

There  is  another  class  of  obstructions  that  I  know  not  whether 
to  call  natural  or  interposed,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Among  these  is  the  low  standard  of  qualification  required  of 
the  teacher  by  the  people.  Roger  Ascham  wrote,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago : — 

"  And  it  is  a  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and 
that  among  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their 
Horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  Children.  For  to  the  one 
they  will  gladly  give  a  Stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the 
year,  and  are  loth  to  offer  the  other  two  hundred  Shillings.  God 
that  setteth  in  Heaven  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn  and  reward- 
tth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  he  suffereth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well-ordered  Horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  Child- 
ren: and,  therefore,  in  the  end  they  find  more  Pleasure  in  their 
Horse  than  Comfort  in  their  Children." 
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This  is  not  an  inapt  description  of  the  indifference  of  "wise 
men  "  in  this  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Few  men  to-day  would  entrust  the  training  of  a  valuable  horse 
to  one  who  presented  no  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  fitness 
for  the  trust  than  does  he  who  is  chosen  to  conduct  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Children,  who  are  yet  in  their  teens,  who  have  had  enough 
school  instruction,  perhaps,  to  enable  them  to  answer  the  required 
per  cent,  of  the  stock  questions  that  are  asked  by  the  examiner, 
but  who  have  had  no  other  preparation  than  this  instruction, 
given  by  teachers  no  better  fitted  to  teach  than  are  they,  such 
children  are  elected  by  the  people  for  the  responsible  position  of 
teacher.  What  a  farce !  What  wonder  that  superficial  reason- 
ers  and  light-headed  magazine  writers  proclaim  the  public  school 
system  a  failure.  Here,  in  the  school- room,  the  place  for  which 
every  other  part  of  the  school  system  was  constructed ;  the  cen- 
ter toward  which  every  other  part  of  the  system  converges ;  the 
very  key-stone  of  the  arch ;  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be 
done  and  the  ends  realized  for  which  so  grand  a  system  of  ma- 
chinery has  been  constructed,  for  which  millions  of  money  are 
annually  expended;  here,  where  more  than  anywhere  else  is 
needed  the  master,  is  placed  the  child.  If  not  always  a  child  in 
years,  yet  a  child  in  experience,  and  in  intellectual  and  moral 
fitness  for  his  vocation. 

But  this  will  not  always  be  so.  The  people  have  constructed 
a  grand  and  gigantic  machine.  They  have  been  too  interested 
in  perfecting  its  parts  and  adjusting  them  to  each  other  to  attend 
to  much  else.  They  are  now  beginning  to  ask  the  purpose  for 
which  this  machinery  was  made.  This  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  it  is  all  of  little  worth  without  a  competent  teacher  in  the 
school  room.  And  when  that  discovery  is  made  teaching  will 
soon  become  a  profession. 

Another  obstruction  consequent  upon  the  one  just  mentioned 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  teacher's  tenure  of  his  position.  Since 
"any  one  can  teach  school"  rotation  in  office  is  the  practice  in 
most  districts.  The  prevailing  custom  of  limiting  every  teacher's 
term  of  service  to  a  single  year  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  to  a 
single  term  in  the  country,  tends  to  restrain  competent  and  wor- 
thy men  and  women  from  choosing  teaching  as  a  vocation.  Men 
and  women  made  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  best  teachers  are 
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made,  are  unwilling  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  re-election  every 
year,  especially  when  merit  and  efficient  service  count  for  so 
litde.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  northern  states,  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  superintendent  or  principal  are  about  equally  divided  between 
his  duties  to  the  schools  and  coddling  the  Board  of  Education 
and  their  friends.  The  conscientious  teacher  is  pretty  certain 
to  make  enemies  of  some  of  his  patrons.  These  become  active 
while  his  friends  are  passive.  One  active  enemy  is  more  efficient 
than  fifty  passive  friends.  If  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  driven  from 
his  position  at  the  annual  ''hiring''  season  he  must  strengthen 
himself  in  his  personal  relations  with  his  board.  This  takes  much 
dme,  and  more  thought. 

So  long  as  personal  friendship,  party  politics,  church  relatiqns, 
or  anything  else  than  the  character  of  the  teacher  and  of  his 
work  are  controlling  or  important  elements  in  deciding  whether 
the  teacher  shall  continue  to  serve  any  community,  earnest  and 
capable  men  and  women  will  hesitate  to  adopt  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Let  it  be  made  the  rule  that  honest  and  efficient 
service  requires  no  re-election,  and  that  only  the  dishonest  and 
inefficient  need  fear  dismissal,  and  one  of  the  obstructions  to  the 
growth  of  the  profession  of  teaching  would  be  removed. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  throughout  the  country  to  em- 
ploy women  as  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  In  the  cities 
aad  towns  most  of  the  teachers  are  women,  and  the  relative 
number  of  women  teachers  in  the  country  schools  is  increasing 
every  year.  I  do  not  make  mention  of  this  as  an  obstruction  to 
the  growth  of  this  profession,  and  yet  there  are  some  reasons  for 
so  regarding  it.  Woman's  natural  and  necessary  field  of  labor 
is  the  family.  Whatever  other  institution  she  may  enter,  she 
enters  only  to  remain  temporarily.  This  must  necessarily  be  the 
rule.  So  long  as  circumstances  are  morally  certain  to  arise  over 
which  women  ''do  not  wish  to  have  any  control,"  that  take  them 
from  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  more  useful  and  necessary 
position  of  head  and  heart  of  the  home,  they  will  engage  in 
teaching  as  a  temporary  vocation.  This  does  not  prevent  them 
from  receiving  the  necessary  professional  training  and  following 
the  vocation  in  the  true  professional  spirit  and  with  professional 
skill     The  training  which  prepares  them  for  the  school  is,  more- 
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over,  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  home.  While  this  is  all  evi- 
dently true,  the  tendency  is  for  young  women  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  schools  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  earning  a  sub- 
sistence until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  chosen  to  preside  at  the 
fire-side. 

I  have  hastily  presented,  in  a  desultory  and  imperfect  manner, 
some  of  the  obstructions  to  the  growth  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
Some  of  these  will  be  removed  in  the  inevitable  onward  march 
of  culture  and  civilization.  Their  disappearance  can  be  hastened 
by  a  wise  and  united  effort  of  educators. 


GEOGRAPHY— I. 

ELI    F.    BROWN. 


A  PUPIL  can  not  use  a  text-book  m  geography  with  success 
before  he  can  read  well  in  the  Third  Reader.  Much  may 
be  done,  however,  in  useful  and  interesting  study  of  home  geo- 
graphy before  the  child  takes  the  text  in  hand.  This  introductory 
oral  instruction  may  serve  to  teach  him  many  important  matters 
concerning  his  immediate  surroundings  that  the  book  does  not 
contain,  and  it  may  be  so  presented  that  when  he  does  take  the 
book  the  maps  and  descriptions  there  presented  will  be  far  more 
readily  and  fully  comprehended.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  children  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  remain  in  school  long 
enough  to  use  the  text-book  in  geography. 

Rather  than  devote  all  the  time  with  the  lowest  classes  to  the 
regular  routine  of  reading  and  spelling,  it  is  well  to  vary  the  ex- 
ercises, and  as  often  as  every  other  day,  to  give  them  a  lesson  in 
the  study  of  their  surroundings.  The  children  have  eyes  that 
need  to  be  taught  to  observe.  Their  attention  needs  to  be  fixed 
upon  familiar  things  about  them.  From  that  which  they  can 
see,  and  can  learn  to  map  on  board  and  slate,  they  may  be  led 
out  into  the  more  extended  fields  of  geographical  knowledge 
which  lie  beyond  the  realm  of  their  experience,  and  in  the  study 
of  which  the  imagination  must  play  such  an  important  parL 
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From  the  geography  of  the  home,  reach  that  of  the  strange  land. 
From  the  known  reach  the  unknown. 

While  the  child  is  mastering  his  Second  Reader  have  him  learn 
to  name,  locate,  and  map,  familiar  objects  and  places.  Study 
the  room.  Usually  a  simple  rectangular  figure  will  represent  its 
outline.  Have  this  placed  upon  the  board,  and  the  children 
draw  it  upon  their  slates.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  parts  of 
the  figure  with  the  room,  and  proceed  to  give  the  chief  objects 
in  the  room  their  relative  position  in  the  figure.  When  they  can 
map  the  room  well  upon  slate,  have  them  make  a  copy  on  paper 
with  lead  pencil. 

Having  drawn  the  school  room,  a  map  of  adjoining  rooms 
might  be  added,  or  the  school  grounds  may  be  diagramed,  repre- 
senting the  roads,  fences,  houses,  etc. 

Maps  of  the  vicinity,  that  show  the  relations  of  roads,  streams, 
mills,  etc. ;  and  in  small  towns  and  cities  that  show  the  relations 
of  streets  and  important  places,  will  prove  of  interest  and  profit. 
In  all  such  cases  the  pupils  need  to  be  exercised  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  one  place  from  another,  and  the  relative  location  of  such 
places  in  the  maps  they  are  making.  Usually  it  is  best  that 'the 
top  of  the  map  represent  the  North. 

An  outline  map  of  the  county  may  easily  be  drawn,  if  the 
teacher  will  take  even  a  short  time  to  examine  the  outline  as 
given  in  some  correct  atlas.  Usually  in  Indiana  a  simple  rect- 
angle  will  serve  for  the  outline.  The  bounding  counties  may  be 
learned  and  represented.  Put  into  the  map  a  few  of  the  large 
streams  and  and  the  railroads.  Locate  the  larger  towns,  and  the 
school  in  which  the  children  are  studying. 

The  pupil  in  mapping  the  county  is  drawing  what  he  can  not 
see  as  a  whole,  yet  the  places  and  pirts  are  ordinarily  familiar 
to  him  by  name,  or  by  visitation.  His  county  map  when  done 
is  a  representation  that  may  be  associated  with  the  real  world 
outside  of  his  school  room.  The  teacher  needs  constandy  to 
refer  fi'om  the  represented  to  the  real,  so  that  the  pupil  knows 
that  he  is  learning  about  the  surface  of  the  great  world  on  which 
he  lives. 

A  simple  oudine  map  of  the  state  may  readily  be  drawn. 
Represent  boundary,  the  Wabash  river,  and  the  two  forks  of 
White  river.  Locate  five  or  more  of  the  large  cities  of  the  state. 
Have  the  pupil  state  the  direction  of  places  on  the  map  they  are 
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drawing,  and  point  the  actual  direction  from  the  school.  Show- 
on  the  state  map  the  relative  position  and  size  of  the  county  in 
which  the  class  live.  Trace  its  streams  to  the  large  rivers.  Show 
to  what  large  cities  its  railroads  lead.  Take  the  pupils  in  imag- 
ination out  in  these  directions.  By  these  maps  they  are  grad- 
ually and  intelligently  led  into  geographical  studies  which  lie  far 
beyond  their  limited  experiences. 

Home  knowledge  is,  for  the  common  people,  the  most  import- 
ant ;  its  most  trifling  details  are  of  interest.  It  comes  first  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  if  presented  in  some  such  order  of  de- 
velopment as  here  indicated,  it  may  be  made  not  only  interesting 
and  profitable  in  itself,  but  also  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
use  of  the  text  in  the  mastery  of  that  which  is  foreign. 


AUTHOR-STUDY  BY  READING  CLASSES— II. 


E.  E.  SMITH,  PRIN.  PURDUE  ACADEMY. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  our  first  article  upon  this  subject  in  the 
School  Journal  in  January,  1880,  there  has  been  very  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subject,  so  that  now  much  interest  is  felt, 
as  well  as  much  work  done,  in  the  study  of  authors.  Notably, 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  O. ,  and  LaFayette,  Ind. ,  have 
both  lately  celebrated  the  birthdays  of  noted  American  poets. 
Dr.  Peaslee,  Supt.  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  has  written  a 
reference  work  upon  the  best  sayings  of  authors,  the  merits  of 
which  he  is  making  known  by  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  but  one  danger  that  we  can  see,  and  that  is 
that  some  of  us  may  make  a  hobby  of  a  good  thing  and  ride  it  to 
death.  The  articles,  of  which  the  present  is  one  in  a  series,  will 
we  trust  prove  interesting  and  useful,  whether  appropriated  to 
class  use  or  not. 

Literature  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  the  writings  of  the  world; 
but,  for  convenience  sake,  we  shall  limit  it  to  those  which  are 
pleasing  to  the  imaginative  and  emotional  parts  of  our  nature, 
rather  than  to  those  which  are  technical  in  character.  Thus  re- 
stricted, its  objects  may  be  considered  as  four-fold :  (i )  To  ex- 
cite the  feelings ;  (2)  to  arouse  and  call  into  play  the  fancy ;   (3) 
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to  control  the  will ;  (4)  to  give  information.  The  results  of  the 
study  of  good  literature,  among  others,  are  :  (i)  Intelligence ; 
(2) mental  power;  (3)  pleasure;  (4)  recreation ;  (5)  good  friends, 
i.  t.y  books;  (6)  better  style  for  our  own  expression  of  thought 
With  reading-classes  in  the  public  schools  these  results  can  be 
only  in  a  measure  secured ;  but  if  the  method  suggested  in  our 
first  article  be  used  with  discretion,  and  careful  study  and  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  tectcker^  the  foundation  (in  the  way  of 
taste  and  disposition)  may  be  laid  for  successful  prosecution  of 
the  study  of  authors  in  practical  life.  The  young  may  have 
given  to  them  a  tendency  to  a  profitable  and  healthful  recrea- 
tion from  the  labors  of  life,  rather  than  be  led  off  to  vicious  and 
hurtful  ways  of  passing  the  time. 

Below  we  present  for  this  month  a  skeleton  sketch  of 


HENRY   WADS  WORTH    LONGFELLOW. 


|i|M        (  PUue — Portland,  Maine. 
I  Time — February  27,  1807. 


mri 


!  Place— 
Time— 
Circumstances- 


(Now  living  in  his  74th  year^  hale 
and  hearty). 

I  Nativity  of  Parents — American. 
Occupation  of  Father— L2iyfytx, 
Surroundings — In  good  circumstances. 

Character  ^—Academic  and  collegiate  in  America. 

Completed  in  Europe. 
Where  Educated — Bowdoin  College  (grad.  1825). 

^  Age — About  16  years. 
Where  and  When — At  Bowdoin  C,  Irving  Academic 

Course,  (182 1-5). 


HWCilWI- 


fimsQ 


f  "Coplas  de  Manrique"  (1833). 
9  << 


liceDrATioi. 


First  Published  j^  "Outre  Mer"— ''Beyond  the  Sea." 
Works.        )  /  Q     \ 

1.  Professor  Mod.  Lang.  Bowdoin  C.  (1829-35). 

2.  Traveling  in  Europe,  perfecting  studies  (1835-8). 

3.  Prof.   Mod.   Lang,  and   Belles  Lettres.   Harvard 
University  (1836-54). 

4.  General  writer  and  contributor. 
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SBbJMtS^ 


Extent..- 


Bames..  a 


Kind     i  ^^^^  prose  and  poetical,  though  more  important 
'"  (      works  are  written  in  verse. 

Translations,  Stories  and  Tales — 'Without  attempt- 
ing to  represent  the  depths  of  passion,  the  purity , 
sweetness  and  refinement  with  which  he  deline- 
ates the  affections  of  the  heart,  make  him.  a  most 
welcome  visitor  at  the  fireside.' 

Great,  showing  a  life  of  earnest  labor. 
f  "Hyperion"  (1839)— ** Ballads"  etc.  (1841). 

"Voices  of  the  Night"  (1839)— "Spanish  Student*' 

(1843). 
"Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe" — (1845). 

"Kavanagh"  (1849)— "Golden  Legend"  (1851). 
**  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 
"Evangeline"  (1847) — niuch  admired  tale  of  Ar- 
WOBK^  \  cadian  wars. 

"Song  of  Hiawatha" — most  original  work. 
"Translation  'Dante's  Divina Comedia' " — (1867). 
"Tragedies  of  New  England"— (1868). 
"Psalm  of  Life"— "Aftermath"— (1874). 
^  "Hanging  of  the  Crane" — (1874),  etc.,  etc. 
'Received  degrees  LL.  D.   (1859)  from  Harvard 
Univ.,  and  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Univs.  Eng.,  (1868). 
Singularly  happy  as  a  translator.     His  simple  and 
touching  ballads  appeal  to  the  purest  afiections 
of  humanity. 
Elected  Professor  at  Bowdoin  at  early  age  of  18. 
Several  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  for- 
eign tongues. 
^  See  N.  A.  Review  for  many  prose  compositions. 


General 

Informa- 

tioB. 


QUOTATIONS. 

"Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

\Psalm  of  Life. 
"St.  Augustine!  well  hast  thou  said 

That,  of  our  vices,  we  can  frame 
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A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame. 

*r  ^  "1*  1* 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

*  *  *  * 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks  at  last, 
To  something  noble  we  attain." 

\Ladder  of  St,  Augustine, 

''Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds, 
Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds." 

\Alarm  Belt  of  Atri, 

Anecdote. — Professor  Luigi  Monti  'tells  a  pleasant  story  of 
Longfellow.  For  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  the  poet  every  Saturday.  On  Christmas  day  as  he  was 
walking  briskly  toward  the  old  historic  house,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  who  inquired  the  way  fo  Long- 
fellow's home.  He  told  her  that  he  would  show  her.  When 
they  reached  the  gate  she  said :  **Do  you  think  I  can  go  into 
the  yard?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Signor  Monti.  **Do  you  see  the 
room  on  the  left?  That's  where  Martha  Washington  held  her 
receptions  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  you  look  at  the  windows 
on  the  right  you  will  probably  see  a  white-haired  gentleman 
reading  a  paper.  Well,  that  will  be  Mr.  Longfellow."  She 
looked  gratilied  at  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  really  seeing  the 
man  whose  poems  she  sai!d  she  loved.  As  Signor  Monti  drew 
near  the  house,  he  saw  Mr.  Longfellow  standing  with  his  back 
against  the  window,  his  head,  of  course,  out  of  sight.  When 
he  went  in  he  said,  *'Do  look  out  of  the  window  and  bow  to 
that  litde  girl,  who  wants  to  see  you  very  much!"  **A  little 
girl  wants  to  see  me  very  much — where  is  she?"  He  hastened 
to  the  door,  and,  beckoning  with  his  hand,  called  out,  ' '  Come 
here,  little  girl,  come  here,  if  you  want  to  see  me  1 "  She  needed 
no  second  invitation,  and  after  shaking  her  hand  and  asking  her 
name,  he  took  her  into  the  house,  showed  her  the  "old  clock 
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on  the  stairs,"  the  chair  made  from  the  village  smithy's  chestnut 
tree,  presented  to  him  by  the  Cambridge  children,  and  the  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  souveniers  gathered  in  many  years  of  foreign 
residence. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

^b 

Indianapolis,  Tuesday,  Dec.  2Z{  1880. 

The  Association  met  in  its  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  in 
Masonic  Hall,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  re- 
tiring president,  J.  T.  Merrill. 

After  an  opening  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Hon.  John  Caven,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  city.     He  said : 

There  is  no  occupation  higher  or  nobler  than  that  of  teaching. 
Indiana  may  well  be  proud  of  her  schools  and  her  teachers,  for  they 
are  inferior  to  none. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  should  study  how  to  teach,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  meet  together  and  combine  the  experi- 
ence of  all.  He  spoke  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  art  of  teaching  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  us.  That  chil- 
•dren  used  to  take  an  education  very  much  as  they  took  medicine, 
because  it  was  forced  upon  them.  Children  should  not  be  driven  to 
^e  book ;  teachers  should  understand  youthful  nature.  They  should 
know  how  to  direct  and  encourage  not  only  the  intellectual,  but  the 
moral  and  sentimental  natures ;  they  should  teach  them  to  love  their 
Ood,  their  country,  and  their  country's  flag. 

By  thus  meeting  you  become  wiser,  and  better,  each  one  gathering 
the  combined  experience  of  ail.  And  to  you,  the  people  of  to-day, 
.the  children  of  to-day  look  up,  and  to  you  generations  to  come  will 
look  back  and  bless  you  for  unfolding  their  destiny.  Remember 
ithat  as  God  is  perfection  every  step  forward  in  this  direction  is  nar- 
rowing the  distance  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

Indianapolis  extends  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Retiring  President  Merrill,  of  LaFayette,  made  a  very  brief 
response  to  the  address  of  Mayor  Caven.     He  said : 
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In  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana,  I  thank 
yon  for  the  compliments  which  you  have  paid  to  the  teachers ;  for  your 
kind  words  of  encouragement,  and  for  the  generous  welcome  which 
you  have  extended  to  us :  and  we  hereby  invite  you  and  any  of  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis  to  attend  any  or  all  of  our  meetings. 

Without  further  remarks,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  As- 
sociation the  venerable  gentleman  whom  you  have  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  our 
Association,  Professor  John  Cooper,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

John  Cooper,  of  Richmond,  the  president-elect,  then  read  the 
inaugural  address.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  the 
following  beautiful  story  from  mythology : 

It  is  said  that,  when  Jupiter  offered  the  prize  of  immortality  to  him 
who  was  most  useful  to  mankind,  the  Court  of  Olympus  was  crowded 
with  competitors.  The  warrior  boasted  of  his  patriotism,  but  Jupiter 
thundered ;  the  rich  man  boasted  of  his  munificence,  and  Jupiter 
showed  him  a  widow's  mite;  the  Pontiff  held  up  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
and  Jupiter  pushed  the  doors  wide  open ;  the  painter  boasted  of  his 
power  to  give  life  to  inanimate  canvas,  and  Jupiter  breathed  aloud 
in  derision ;  the  sculptor  boasted  of  making  gods  that  contended 
with  immortals  for  human  homage — ^Jupiter  frowned;  the  orator 
boasted  of  his  power  to  sway  a  nation  with  his  voice,  and  Jupiter 
marshaled  the  obedient  hosts  of  Heaven  with  a  word ;  the  poet  spoke 
of  his  power  to  move  even  the  gods  by  praise — ^Jupiter  blushed  ;  the 
musician  claimed  to  practice  the  only  human  science 'that  had  been 
transported  to  heaven — ^Jupiter  hesitated ;  when  seeing  a  venerable 
man  looking  with  intense  interest  upon  the  the  group  of  competitors, 
but  presenting  no  claims,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  benignant  mon- 
arch. "Only  a  spec*:  ''said  the  ray-headed  sage — "all  these 
were  once  my  pupils."  "Crown  him!  crown  him!"  said  Jupiter. 
"  Crown  the  faithful  teacher  with  immortality,  and  make  room  for 
him  at  my  right  hand." 

So  it  may  be  said  by  the  professional  teachers  of  Indiana,  while 
we  are  not  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  minis- 
ters, editors,  or  statesmen,  we  can  say,  as  we  look  upon  them  now  in 
their  various  vocations,  they  were  once  our  pupils.  The  teacher 
makes  success  in  all  these  employments  possible,  and  his  calling  is 
justly  ranked,  by  men  of  thought,  as  the  noblest  of  all  the  professions, 
and  one  not  to  be  laid  aside,  but  to  be  followed  through  life  as  other 
professions. 

After  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Association  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1854  to  the  present  time,  he  said : 
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From  that  time  on,  through  all  our  efforts,  through  the  many  battles 
fought  and  won,  as  well  as  in  those  lost ;  through  the  darkness  as 
well  as  in  the  light,  the  Association  has  known  but  one  object ;  has 
been  guided  by  but  one  star ;  has  been  moved  by  but  one  motive, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  in  which  the 
youth  of  the  state,  whether  in  city,  town,  or  country  district,  might 
enjoy  equal  opportunities  of  a  common  school  education,  believing 
that  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  more  than  upon  any 
other  cause  under  Providence,  depends  the  perpetuity  of  those  great 
national  blessings  which  tend  to  our  true  exaltation  as  a  people. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Association  has  been  to  provide  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  education.  To  this  end  it  has  exercised  an  effective 
influence  in  framing  the  laws,  and  shaping  our  system  of  public 
schools.  It  has  exercised  an  important  influence  in  devising  and 
suggesting  measures  which  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  school 
system. 

If  time  would  permit,  the  history  of  our  work  and  progress  as  an 
Association,  in  putting  in  motion  agencies  which  have  provided  so 
bountifully  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  together  with  the  in- 
fluences of  the  normal  school,  county  supervision,  the  school  journal, 
text-books,  better  methods  of  instruction  (all* of  which  are  results  of 
the  Association,  either  directly  or  indirectly),  would  undoubtedly 
prove  interesting  and  profitable. 

With  all  these  facilities  at  our  command,  who  can  foretell  what 
will  be  our  advancement  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  no  clouds  may  darken  the  future  prospects  of  our  public 
schools.  May  they  continue  to  be  the  nurseries  of  the  public  mind, 
the  best  safeguards  against  the  terrors  of  ignorance  and  vice.  May 
we  as  a  people  realize  that  our  present  form  of  government  is  founded 
upon  the  general  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  without  our  common 
schools  wisely  supported  it  can  not  long  exist. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  in  the  language  of  another :  "  That 
without  a  full  and  free  education  of  all  our  youth,  our  democratic 
institutions  will  prove  a  failure.  A  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  is 
possible  anywhere,  but  a  republic  can  never  be  long  maintained 
among  an  ignorant  people.  All  the  dangers  which  threaten  our  gov- 
ernment centre  in  this  one.  A  sovereign,  a  voter,  must  know  how 
to  rule,  how  to  vote,  or,  otherwise,  selfish  demagogues  may  govern 
by  their.means,  and  this  is  death  to  the  republic." 

MISCELLANEOUS   BUSINESS. 

Geo.  F.  Bass  w£s  elected  Railroad  Secretary.  Levi  G.  Saffer, 
of  Selma,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

H.  S.  McRae  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  on  resolutions 
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be  appointed  by  the  President  and  announced  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    This  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

It  then  being  announced  that  Prof.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  present,  he  was  invited  to  address  the  Association. 
He  said : 

Teachers  of  Indiana  :  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  make  you  a 
speech.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  Association  of  Illinois,  which  I  shall 
address  to-morrow  evening  on  a  subject  which  is  a  favorite  with  me. 
Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Celebration  of  Authors' 
Birth-days.  I  shall  say  but  few  words  to  you,  because  when  I  get  to 
talking  I  never  know  when  to  stop.  On  the  last  of  the  year  1864,  I 
spent  one  evening  with  your  Association.  At  that  time,  coming  as  I 
did  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  T  felt  that  the  school  system  of  my  state 
was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  yours.  But  I  rise  to  say  to  you  to-night, 
that  taken  as  a  whole,  the  school  system  of  Indiana  to-day  is  superior 
to  the  school  system  of  Ohio.  The  advancement  made  in  education 
in  this  state  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  other  northern  state  in  this 
cotintry.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  teachers,  upon  the  grand  school 
system  of  Indiana.  In  speaking  of  the  schools  of  Ohio,  I  will -except 
those  of  the  large  cities,  which  are  in  excellent  condition.  But  we 
have  not  the  county  supervision  of  the  country  schools  as  you  have. 
Wc  have  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  to  give  us  the  same  sys- 
tem that  you  have,  but  we  have  been  unsuccessful.  Your  system  of 
examining  teachers  under  the  control  of  a  State  Superindent  who  has 
no  superior  in  this  country,  is  far  more  thorough  than  ours. 

He  also  commended  Indiana's  county  institute  system. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  29. — The  Association  was  called 
to  order  at  rather  a  late  hour,  by  the  President,  the  weather  be- 
ing so  extremely  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  house 
comfortable. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Poucher,  of  Indianapolis. 
The  President  announced  the  names  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  follows : 

Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Muncie;  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis; 
Jas.  M.  Wilson,  Terre  Haute;  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Richmond; 
R.  G.  Boone,  Frankfort. 

Permanent  Secretary  D.  E.  Hunter  then  named  Mr.  S.  S. 
Parr,  of  Terre  Haute,  as  his  Assistant. 
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President  Cooper  read  the  following  telegram  from  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  of  Colorado : 

••  Denver.  Col.,  December  2?. 
**  The  Colorado  teachers,  now  in  convention,  send  greeting.    The 
Centennial  State  is  alive  in  education.  J.  H.  Baker, 

'*  Pres.  Col.  State  Teachers'  Association." 

The  Association  instructed  the  President  to  answer  the  abovc^ 
and  to  send  congratulatory  telegrams  to  the  Associations  of  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  then  in  session. 

Joseph  Carhart,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  Analytical  Reading : 

"The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  should  be  the  teach- 
er's motto,  and  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  the  greatest/lum- 
ber of  the  children  attending  the  common  schools  will  occupy  hum- 
ble places  in  life,  not  therefore  needing  the  elocutionary  ability  of  the 
lawyer,  the  minister,  the  professional  reader,  or  the  teacher.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  oral  reading  becoming  an  absolute  waste 
of  the  pupil's  time,  as  forming  a  habit  of  regarding  words  and  punc- 
tuation marks,  and  of  disregarding  the  weightier  things  they  are  in- 
tended to  express — a  habit  which  stands  in  the  way  of  his  learning 
any  lesson  from  the  printed  page.  (See  Prof.  Carhart's  article  in  the 
Jan.  Journal,  and  other  articles  to  follow,  for  his  views  in  full  on  this 
subject). 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  paper.  The  author  of  the  paper, 
he  said,  had  defined  oral  reading  as  the  art  of  comprehending  and 
expressing  in  the  speaking  tones  of  the  voice,  the  language  of  the 
author,  and  the  thought,  imagery  and  feeling,  of  written  or  printed 
composition.  At  another  point  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  silent 
reading  receives  too  little  attention  and  oral  reading  too  much.  This 
leads  us  to  think  of  oral  reading  under  a  new  definition ;  that  of  at- 
tempting to  express  without  comprehending  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  composition. 

This  definition  of  oral  reading  includes  all  that  can  be  included  in 
silent  reading.  All  that  Mr.  Carhart  had  spoken  of  as  essential  in 
silent  reading  is  essential  in  the  preparation  for  good  oral  reading. 

We  teach  composition,  we  try  in  every  way  to  cultivate  in  pupils 
the  ability  to  tell  what  they  know  in  the  belief  that  the  power  of  ex- 
pression is  worthy  of  culture.  Since  oral  expression  is  but  another 
form,  we  have  the  same  reasons  for  trying  to  cultivate  expression  in 
oral  reading  as  in  anything  else.  A  pupil  should  be  able,  not  only  to 
comprehend  what  he  reads,  but  so  use  it  as  to  make  it  a  power  in  the 
world  with  which  to  impress  others. 
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W.  H.  Fertich,  who  was  expected  to  continue  the  discussion, 
not  being  present,  the  discussion  closed. 

Frank  P.  Adams,  principal  Normal  Scllool,  Danville,  read  a 
paper  entitled  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Shelley,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline  : 

Percy  B/sshe  (Bish)  Shelley  was  born  1792,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton.  Here 
he  w:.s  very  unpopular  with  the  big  boys  because  he  would  not  be 
their  slave 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  this  school  the  fagging  system  con- 
fronted him  This  system  required  all  the  small  boys  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  the  large  ones — sweep  their  rooms,  make  up  their  beds,  build 
their  fires,  carry  their  wood,  bring  them  water,  "  shine  *'  their  boots, 
and  carry  out  their  slop.  This  is  what  all  the  small  boys  were  called 
on  to  do  for  their  superior  lords.  This  is  the  service  that  was  de- 
manded of  young  Shelley,  and  this  is  what  the  wild,  blue-eyed,  lib- 
erty-loving, tyrant-hating  Shelley  refused  to  do  and  did  not  do. 
Moreover,  he  organized  a  club  of  small  boys  by  which  the  nefarious 
slavery  was  in  part  abolished.  The  latter  procedure  made  him  very 
unpopular. 

At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  University  College  at  Oxford,  whence 
he  was  soon  after  expelled  for  writing  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Necessity  for  Atheism."  He  was  at  the  same  time  abandoned  by  his 
father  and  forbidden  to  return  home. 

Thus  when  less  than  nineteen,  "fragile  in  health  and  frame;  of 
the  purest  habits  and  morals  ;  full  of  devoted  generosity  and  univer- 
sal kindness;  glowing  with  ardor  to  attain  wisdom;  resolved,  at 
every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  right ;  burning  with  a  desire  for  affec- 
tion and  sympathy,  he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a 
criminal.*' 

At  nineteen  he  eloped  with  a  Miss  Westbrook,  but  the  unhappy 
couple  separated  two  years  later  by  mutual  consent. 

Three  years  after  their  separation,  his  whe,  whose  character  did 
not  prove  to  be  gold  when  tried  in  the  fire,  drowned  herself.  Shel- 
ley, in  the  meantime,  had  come  to  the  infamous  and  dangerous  con- 
clusion that  marriage  was  a  tyrannical  institution. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  married  Mary  Godwin,  an  estimable 
lady,  and  an  excellent  companion.  His  children  by  his  first  wife 
were  cruelly  taken  from  him,  on  the  plea  tnat,  owing  to  his  atheistic 
and  demoralizing  opinions,  he  was  unfit  to  raise  them. 

In  1818  he  went  to  Italy,  never  to  return.  In  1822  a  boat  in  which 
he  was  sailing,  having  been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  disappeared. 
Two  weeks  later  his  body  was  found,  having  been  washed  ashore. 
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In  accordance  with  Tuscan  quarantine  law,  the  body  was  burned. 
Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  witnessing  the  sad  spectacle.  His  ashes 
were  taken  to  the  Protestant  burying  ground  at  Rome,  and  interred 
near  the  remains  of  his  friend  Keats.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  closed  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  his  maturity  and  vigor. 

Shelley  was,  to  a  great  extent,  what  the  world  made  him,  and  largely 
what  he  was  in  spite  of  the  world.  It  tried  to  make  him,  as  Whipple 
says,  "  a  bad  Christian  and  a  good  hypocrite."  It  made  him  a  sin- 
cere infidel.  It  practiced  on  him  intolerancy.  It  made  him  a  strong 
supporter  of  free  speech  and  liberty  of  conscience.  We  are  all  largely 
molded  by  contact  with  our  surroundings.  Every  force  in  the  uni- 
verse is  a  cause.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  the  effect,  but  the  effect 
none  the  less  exists  To  study  the  influences  of  various  causes  and 
to  control  them  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  every  teacher. 

The  life  of  Shelley  is  a  map  of  danger  to  be  studied  by  society, 
the  church,  the  schools  and  the  homes. 

His  character,  as  shown  us  first  in  his  opposition  to  the  fagging 
system,  is  positive  and  persistent,  a  sign  of  its  genuineness.  His 
refusal  to  lie  in  order  to  remain  at  Oxford  is  an  indication  of  great 
value  to  us.  Believing  that  he  did  not  merit  an  expulsion  from  Ox- 
ford, he  refused  to  apologize  to  his  father.  This  caused  his  expulsion 
from  home.  Possessed  of  this  strong  and  positive  character,  and 
conscious  of  having  done  nothing  wrong,  is  it  unnatural  when  driven 
from  home  by  his  father,  disgraced  by  his  teachers,  oppressed  by  ob- 
noxious and  humiliating  school  customs  and  ostracised  from  society, 
that  his  bold  spirit  rose  against  such  oppression,  the  oppressors  and 
all  that  they  professed  ? 

Our  teachers  must  learn  among  the  first  lessons  that  a  pupil,  large 
or  small,  old  or  young,  has  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  rights,  we  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  our  pu- 
pils are  individuals,  and  that  an  important  factor  of  true  success  is 
the  development  of  their  individuality.  They  should  not  all  be 
gauged  by  the  same  measure.  They  must  not  all  be  ground  through 
the  same  educational  mill.  They  can  not  all  be  made  of  the  same 
stature  and  proportions  of  mind.  Every  pupil  comes  into  the  world 
with  certain  capabilities  and  tendencies.  The  teacher,  who  rightly 
understands  his  work,  merely  aims  to  bring  out  these  capabilities  and 
guide  and  control  the  tendencies.  Each  pupil  is  a  separate  study, 
demanding  individual  and  specific  attention  :  yet  only  such  cultiva 
tion  as  will  secure  the  fullest  development  of  the  pupil's  own  natural 
powers,  and  guide  his  inclinations  into  the  best  channels.  *'  Break 
the  child's  self-will,'*  is  the  common  injunction;  "guide  the 
self-wil,'*  says  the  best  spirit  of  our  times,"  and  make  it  a  bul- 
wark against  wrong,  a  power  of  moral  safety,  his  greatest  bless- 
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ing."  So  with  all  positive  forces  of  character,  let  us  strive  to  develop 
and  guide  them,  but  never  to  break  them.  Hatch  a  chicken  from  a 
goose  egg,  compel  the  oak  to  bear  beech- nuts,  change  mice  to  rats, 
all  before  you  break  the  child's  self-will  or  any  of  his  natural  and 
positive  forces  of  character. 

The  life  of  Shelley  furnishes  us  with  a  painful  lesson  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  inculcation  of  the  principles  and  a  thorough 
training  in  the  practice  of  self-government.  We  need  not,  however, 
seek  far  around  us  for  numerous  illustrations  of  defects  in  this  qual- 
ification. Too  many  of  our  teachers  assume  to  do  all  the  governing. 
This,  besides  being  vexatious  and  impossible,  defeats  the  very  end 
of  all  good  government,  which  is  to  teach  the  child  properly  to  gov- 
ern himself. 

A  school  is  poorly  governed  in  which  the  teacher  does  all  the  gov- 
erning. A  family  is  poorly  governed  in  which  the  father  or  mother 
does  all  the  governing.  Both  schools  and  families  are  well  governed 
in  which  the  various  members  are  taught  to  govern  themselves  prop- 
erly. 

Let  us  then  study  our  pupils  and  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
times.  Shelley's  teachers  seem  not  to  have  understood  him  in  the 
least.  1  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers do  not  study  their  pupils  enough,  and  the  methods  that  should 
be  employed  for  their  right  development. 

Need  we  go  to  Shelley  to  learn  the  folly  of  compulsion  in  govern- 
ment at  home  and  in  school  ?  Ruskin  is  right,  that  no  good  work  is 
ever  done  for  hire  or  hate.  Our  pupils  will  resist  every  species  of 
overbearing  and  tyranny. 

Shelley  says — 

"  And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thoug^ht 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore; 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn." 

There  are  thousands  of  Shelleys  in  Indiana  that  can  be  governed 
by  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  you  can  not  lord  it 
over  them.  A  kindly  request  t6  them  is  sacred,  and  brings  speedy 
obedience ;  a  command  is  a  challenge  for  a  conflict.  Nor  would  we 
have  it  otherwise.  This  spirit  is  the  essence  of  liberty.  Rightly  de- 
veloped it  is  a  protection  to  every  individual  and  every  home  in  the 
land. 

Why  should  we  praise  our  forefathers  for  the  very  principles  we, 
as  teachers  and  parents,  often — too  often — strive  to  eradicate  from 
the  boson^s  of  our  children  ?    Lowell  says : 

"  I  first  drew  in  New  England's  air,  and  «rom  her  hardy  breast 
Sucked  in  the  tyrant-hating  milk  that  will  not  let  me  rest; 
And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the  dullard  and  the  tame, 
'lis  but  my  Bay-State  dialect— our  fathers  spoke  the  same." 
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Lastly,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  life  of  Shelley,  viz :  The  value  of  home  train- 
ing. It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  son  of  a  wealthy  baronet  had  no 
home.  It  is  sadder  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  children,  rich 
and  poor,  in  our  own  loved  state  to-day  have  no  homes.  Houses 
they  have,  a  place  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep,  but,  alas,  no  home. 
No  amount  of  school  training,  or  society  education,  or  mingling  with 
the  world  can  take  the  place  of  education  received  at  home.  Schools 
may  give  scholarship,  society  and  surroundings  may  give  polish  and 
often  foppishness,  but  in  the  most  substantial  cases  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  planted  in  early  life  at  home.  The  lessons  and 
examples  of  a  sensible  mother  and  a  virtuous  father  possessed  of 
business  principles,  good  sense  and  christian  habits,  will  mold  the 
destiny  when  all  other  influences  combined  will  fail.  The  highest 
ambition  of  our  schools  in  matters  of  character-making  should  be  to 
supplement  the  work  of  an  orderly,  cultured  christian  home.  The 
foundation  of  society,  churches  and  government  is  laid  at  home. 

Let  our  children  learn  the  good  lesson  which  Shelley,  as  an  excep- 
tional rase,  learned  in  spite  of  home  and  school,  viz :  The  value  of 
citizenship.  It  is  a  glorious  principle  that  we  are  all  eligible  to  con- 
gress and  the  presidency.  But  it  is  far  more  important  that  every 
individual  is  eligible  to  a  position  of  honor  and  credit  in  the  hearts 
of  his  neighbors.  Let  our  children  while  at  home  be  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  consideration  that  to  be  a  useful  citizen  or  a  good 
neighbor  is  more  honorable  than  the  flaunting  of  a  titled  trail  and 
the  command  of  patrimony,  and  that  a  virtuous  father,  a  wise  mother, 
a  true  sister  and  a  faithful  brother  are  the  noblest  works  of  God. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  openqd  by  Prof.  John  B.  De 
Motte,  of  Asbury  University,  Greencastle. 

He  said  that  the  question  he  wished  chiefly  to  discuss  was  the  mat- 
ter of  personal  responsibility ;  as  to  whether  Shelley  was  to  blame 
for  the  figure  he  made  in  this  world.  He  would  say  that  at  Shelley *s 
own  door  lay  the  whole  responsibility  of  his  worse  than  wasted  life. 
Not  at  Nature's  door,  for  she  was  very  kind  to  him.  As  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance  it  had  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  too  beautiful 
to  paint.**  By  nature  he  was  full  of  softness,  tenderness,  delicacy 
and  religious  veneration.  For  poetic  genius  he  was  never  excelled. 
For  an  ordinary  English  gentleman  his  father  was  much  above  the 
average.  He  had  plenty  of  means  at  his  disposal,  and  at  thirteen 
finished  his  academic  training,  and  at  eighteen  passed  a  classical 
examination. 

At  that  time  Oxford  and  Eton  were  ambitious  for  accurate  scholar- 
ship. Very  much  of  his  writing  shows  that  he  needed  the  very 
things  that  Eton  and  Oxford  would  have  given  him  if  he  would  have 
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taken  them.     His  expulsion  at  Oxford  has  been  referred  to  as  cruel 
Oxford  was  established  by  ecclesiastical  money.     Shelley  was  an 
avowed  and  open  infidel.     What  right  has  an  enemy  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  an  institution  to  be  a  partaker  of  its  bounties  ? 

The  lesson  he  would  learn  from  the  life  of  Shelley  is  that  he  him- 
self was  responsible  for  the  life  he  lived.  If  not,  all  the  monuments 
of  great  men,  and  all  the  emblems  of  liberty  might  as  well  be  de- 
stroyed. The  doctrine  of  the  paper  that  makes  others  responsible 
for  Shelley's  life  robs  manhood  of  its  manliness,  frefdom  of  its  es- 
sence, and  civilization  of  its  highest  civilizing  features.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  is  that  grand  possibilities  lie  before  us,  and  each  and 
every  person  is  left  to  choose  for  himself. 

Yet  while  he  saw  much  to  be  condemned  in  the  life  of  Shelley,  no 
one  would,  sooner  than  he,  take  off  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  writer  of  such  lines  as — 

"  The  orb«d  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  gliinmenng^  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn. 
And  wherever  the  heat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-bailt  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these." 

Mr.  Adams  responded  briefly  to  Mr.  DeMotte's  remarks,  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  wish  to  stand  on  the  side  that  does  not  hold 
man  responsible  for  what  he  does,  neither  on  the  side  that  does 
not  make  society  responsible  for  what  it  does. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. — First  on  the  programme  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  paper  by  John  L.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
of  Wabash  College,  Craw  fords  ville.  Subject,  ''Educational 
Exhibits  at  International  Expositions,''  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
here  given : 

When  a  Campanian  lady  made  show  of  her  jewels  at  the  house  of 
Cornelia,  who  was  asked  in  turn  to  display  her  own,  she  produced 
her  two  sons,  saying,  these  are  the  only  jewels  I  can  boast. 

The  best  general  answer  to  the  question  presented  by  the  topic 
assigned  for  this  paper,  *'  Educational  Exhibits  at  International  Ex- 
hibitions/* is  that  of  the  mother  of  the  Graechi — "these  arc  my 
jewels." 
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• 

The  general  principles  that  should  govern  the  preparation  of  ob- 
jects or  specimens  are:  (i)  uniformity  in  size  of  the  same  kinds  in 
different  collections  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  reasonable  latitude 
necessary  to  stimulate  healthy  rivalry  in  preparation,  and  thereby 
increased  attractiveness  in  the  entire  display;  (2)  the  most  careful 
graphic  presentation  of  statistics  of  schools  and  school  work.  The 
dotted  map  of  Indiana,  giving  the  school-houses  of  the  state,  presents 
the  school  system  of  the  state  more  vividly  than  tables  of  statistics, 
or  rather,  thi^  map  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  illustrating  these  tables. 
A  large  map,  a  globe  of  the  world,  like  this  one  of  Indiana,  would 
give  in  one  view  the  relative  educational  work  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  would  be  the  most  interesting  chart  possible.  Apparatus, 
especially  of  the  higher  forms,  for  experimental  research,  should  be 
more  fully  represented  than  in  1876,  and  this  could  be  accomplished 
easily  by  securing  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  from  them  obtaining  the  loan  of  their  best  experiments. 
School  work,  especially  that  done  by  pupils,  should  have  a  prominent 
place,  but  it  is  especially  important  that  uniformity  as  to  size  should 
be  observed.  The  super-commercial  character  of  the  educational 
exhibit  will  lead  further  to  the  important  question,  "  By  whom  shall 
the  display  be  made  ?  **  For  our  own  country  the  answer  is,  by  the 
states,  and  not  by  individuals,  or  even  by  corporations. 

Nothing  less  than  the  State  of  Indiana  should  be  recognized  by 
the  directors  of  an  exhibition,  and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
state  commission  should  come  everything  pertaining  to  the  exhibit. 
In  this  way  only  will  it  be  possible  to  present  to  the  world  a  proper 
display  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  different  states.  With  this 
arrangement  by  states  the  student  can  readily  understand  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  plans  in  the  several  states.  The 
chief  burden  of  expense  should  also  be  borne  by  the  state,  and  here 
a  liberal  expenditure  will  be  in  the  interest  of  true  economy.  In 
addition  to  the  state  exhibits  there  is  also  a  propriety  in  making  a 
national  exhibit  under  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  this  display,  a  grand  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  making 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  material  pertaining  to  the  ideal 
American  system,  the  different  portions  of  which  are  realized  in  the 
state  systems. 

This  state  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  department  of  education 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  commissioners  is  the  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart, 
who  was  pre-eminently  successful  in  the  educational  exhibit  from 
this  state  in  1876.  He  and  his  able  associate  commissioner,  Judge 
A.  L.  Roache,  will  faithfully  care  for  the  interests  of  Indiana  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  exhibition. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  who  was  to  open  the  discus- 
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sion,  was  not  present.     Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart  addressed  the  As- 
sociation.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

The  question  is,  What  can  we  do  ?  We  can  show  the  results  of 
the  work  in  the  school-room.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, if  the  teachers  take  hold  of  the  matter,  can  make  an  exhibit 
superior  to  the  one  made  at  Philadelphia.  In  a  half  dozen  towns  I 
have  seen  work  that  would  average  better  than  the  best  attempt  we 
took  to  Philadelphia.  We  do  not  half  realize  what  we  can  do.  It 
would  be  the  best  investment  the  state  could  make  to  place  in  the 
hands*of  a  committee  $20,000  to  aid  in  carrying  this  out. 

W.  A.  Bell  said : 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  International  Expositions. 
Indiana,  as  many  of  us  know,  has  not  stood  well  in  the  past  years, 
educationally,  especially  away  from  home,  in  the  estimation  of  peo- 
ple generally.  Down  East,  "  Hoosier  "  and  "  greenhorn  "  have  been 
synonymous  terms.  I  feel  safe  in  making  the  assertion  that  our  ex- 
hibit at  Philadelphia  four  years  ago  did  more  to  remove  this  educa- 
tional stigma  from  Indiana  than  any  five  years*  work  we  have 
been  able  to  do.  Those  who  visited  the  exposition  will  agree  that 
our  school  products  were  better  displayed  so  as  to  attract  the  eye, 
than  those  of  any  other  state.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  make  an- 
other effort,  and  succeed  in  establishing  ourselves  in  the  good  will 
of  the  educational  people  throughout  the  country. 

Miss  Auretta  Hoyt  then  addressed  the  Association  in  behalf 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Association,  recommend- 
ing a  text-book  for  use  in  schools^ — Alcohol  and  Hygiene — and 
asking  teachers,  principals  and  county  superintendents  to  take 
and  test  it  among  the  children.  She  thought  that  the  temper- 
ance problem  can  be  solved,  and  the  place  to  begin  the  work 
is  among  the  children.        .  , 

Prof.  Jas.  G.  May,  of  Salem,  who  was  on  the  programme  for 
a  paper,  was  not  present. 

Geo.  P.  Brown  then  read  *  *  An  Essay  to  Define  and  Encour- 
age professional  Education."     He  said  : 

By  professional  education,  I  mean  that  special  instruction  and 
training  which  shall  fit  the  person  receiving  it  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  that  are  peculiar  to  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing. It  does  not  include  that  general  education  which  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  any  special  pursuit.  It  is  as 
necessary  for  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant  or  the  manu- 
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facturer,  that  he  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  what  are  known  as  the 
common  school  branches  of  learning  as  for  the  teacher.  This 
knowledge  is  the  common  substructure  upon  which  all  knowledge  of 
specialties  must  rest.  * 

A  professional  education  is  always  technical ;  it  is  never  general. 
I  am  confronted  with  the  declaration  that  there  is  no  profession  of 
teaching  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  defined  it. 

I  take  it  that  the  difference  between  a  profession  and  a  vocation 
which  is  not  a  profession,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  its 
being  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  practice  of  agriculture,  but  that 
it  is  found  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  persons 
possess  in  respect  to  their  vocation  and  which  they  employ  in  the 
practice  of  it. 

Then,  whether  a  profession  of  teaching  exists  or  is  possible,  must 
depend  on  the  existence  of  a  science  of  teaching. 

A  science  has  been  defined  to  be  "  a  complement  of  cognitions  hav- 
ing the  form  of  logical  perfection  and  the  character  of  real  truth." 
We  are  led  to  infer  that  there  is  a  complement  of  ideas  in  each  of 
several  departments  of  nature  and  of  mind,  that  have  the  form  of 
logical  perfection  and  the  character  of  real  truth.  These  sciences  are 
now  imperfect  because  our  cognitions  are  not  varied  and  numerous 
enough  to  admit  of  logical  perfection  in  form.  In  this  imperfect 
sense  there  is  a  science  of  teaching,  as  there  is  of  medicine  or  agri- 
culture. 

Every  science  must  have  that  which  we  call  its  object- matter. 
The  science  of  teaching  has  certain  object- matter,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  upon  an  intelligent  study 
of  this  science.  Before  we  can  begin  to  study  intelligently  the  sci- 
ence of  teaching  a  child,  we  must  know  psychology,  or  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  faculties  from  infancy  to  maturity.  We  must 
know  aU  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are  used  as  instrumentalities  or 
means  by  which  the  education  of  the  child  in  school  is  carried  on. 
All  this  is  what  every  intelligent  citizen  needs  to  know,  and  yet  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  teacher  iu  that  it  is  the  object-matter  of  the  science 
which  is  to  give  form  to  the  art  which  he  is  to  practice. 

But  the  science  of  teaching  as  distinguished  from  the  object-matter 
of  this  science  consists  of  a  body  of  doctrine  that  shall  set  forth  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  in  respect,  first,  to  the  purpose 
of  the  schools ;  second,  as  to  the  principles  and  laws  under  which 
the  faculties  o#  the  mind  are  developed,  and  the  nature  and  relations 
of  the  phenomena  with  which  the  mind  deals  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  growth ;  third,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  employed,  in 
the  education  of  the  child  in  his  different  periods  of  growth,  so  as  to 
determine  those  methods  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  mind ;  fourth, 
an  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  thought  and  said  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  teaching  by  the  great  thinkers  of  past  ages.  This  suggests  a 
range  of  knowledge  very  different  from  what  is  obtained  at  public 
schools;  but  it  is  knowledge  which  every  professionally  educated 
teacher  ought  to  have.  It  is  that,  and  that  alone,  which  gives  any 
mark  of  a  profession  to  the  teacher's  calling. 

Let  us  consider  now  some  of  the  reasons  for  encouraging  a  better 
preparation  for  teaching  than  has  heretofore  be'en  required.  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Review, 
says;  "There  is  probably  not  one  of  those  various  social  contriv- 
ances, political  engines,  or  modes  of  common  action  called  institu- 
tions, which  are  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  United  States  if  not 
peculiar  to  them,  in  which  the  people  have  placed  more  confidence 
or  felt  greater  pride,  than  its  public  school  system.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  so  unworthy  of  either  confidence  or  pride ;  not  one  which 
has  failed  so  completely  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. And  the  case  is  worse  than  that  of  mere  failure ;  for  the 
result  has  been  deplorable  and  threatens  to  be  disastrous.'*  I  think 
wc  may  infer  that  Mr.  White  docs  not  approve  of  our  public  school 
system. 

Every  intelligent  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  teachers  admit  that  the  schools  fall  very  far  short  of  real- 
iiing  the  end  for  which  they  were  established.  They  know  better 
than  any  one  else  their  shortcomings.  If  they  were  to  follow  Rich- 
ard Grant  White's  method  of  interpreting  statistics  and  judging  of 
results,  they  would  be  able  to  make  an  array  of  evidence  against  the 
schools  that  would  astonish  even  Mr.  White.  But  they  are  able  to 
see  not  only  in  what  the  schools  have  fallen  short,  but  also  in  what 
they  have  succeeded,  and  they  find  that  there  is  reason  for  encour- 
agement in  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  fast  approaching.  The  results  of  25 
years  of  our  present  school  system  are  beginning  to  be  examined. 
There  will  be  many  who  will  cry  failure,  and  not  a  few  who  will  ad- 
vocate a  return  to  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt.  There  will  be  no  such 
return,  but  the  schools  will  take  the  next  step  forward  in  the  process 
of  their  development.  From  the  present  mechanical  stage  they  will 
pass  into  the  scientific  stage  of  their  growth.  The  external  organi- 
tation  will  be  preserved  substantially  as  it  is  at  present,  but  it  will  be 
subordinated  to  its  place  of  one  of  the  means  to  an  end.  That  end 
will  be  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual.  The  arts  and  sciences  will  be 
taught  not  as  ends  but  as  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  pur- 
pose of  the  formation  qf  mind.  The  results  of  the  teacher's  work 
will  be  tested,  not  so  much  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  percent- 
age to  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  as  by  the  aims  which  he 
has  helped  his  pupils  to  form,  the  inspiration  he  has  given  to  the 
working  out  of  a  noble  and  useful  life,  and  that  which  is  not  less  im 
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portant,  by  the  aid  that  he  has  given  him,  through  the  methods  by 
which  he  has  been  led  in  the  construction  of  intelligent  and  philo- 
sophical methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  aims. 

This  does  not  imply  any  radical  change  in  the  present  school  or- 
ganization or  curriculum  of  study.     It  requires  that  the  teacher  look 
at  his  work  from  a*different  point  of  view.    To  be  able  to  do  this  he  : 
must  make  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  his  profession. 

The  following  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  was 
appointed : 

ist  District,  James  W.  French ;  2d,  E.  B.  Milam ;  3d,  A.  J. 
McCune;  4th,  E.  K.  Tibbetts;  5th,  J.  M.  Wallace;  6th,  E.  H. 
Butler;   7th,  H.  S.  Tarbell;  8th,   J.  W.  McBroom  ;  9th,  W.  H.  ; 
•Caulkins;  loth,  C.  P.  Doney;  nth,  Wm.  J.  Russell;  12th  and 
13th  not  represented. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Relief  of  Super- 
annuated Teachers,  stated  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  that 
•<:ommittee  present,  and  asked  that  two  others  be  appointed  to 
act  with  him.  T.  Trendely  and  E.  H.  Butler  were  added  to 
this  committee.  ] 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  7:30  p.  m.,  to  be  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  O.  C.  McCuUoch,  on  the  subject  of  the  ''Science 
of  Childhood."  The  lecture  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  all 
who  heard  it,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather, 
and  will  be  fully  outlined  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  30. — The  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  J.  J.  Mills,  of  Indianapolis, 

The  subject  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  means  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Association  was  discussed.  Mr.  Bell  offered  a 
motion  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  the  annual  fee  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  50  cents  instead  of  25.  This  was  adopted.  A 
•committee  was  then  appointed  to  assist  in  raising  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  consisting  of  W.  A. 
Bell,  J.  M.  Bloss,  D.  D.  Blakeman,  J.  M.  Wallace,  and  T.  J. 
Charlton. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  summitted  the 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 
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President — H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany. 

Vkt  Pnsidents — ^John  Moore,  New  Harmony;  J.  A.  Woods, 
Salem;  C.  W.  Hodgin,  State  Normal  School;  William  A. 
Bell,  Indianapolis;  Miss  M.  Hazlett,  Lafayette ;  George  Osborn, 
Marion;  John  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne. 

Executive  Committee — E.  H.  Butler,  Winchester ;  O.  L.  Kelso, 
BruceviUe;  P.  B.  Stulz,  Rising  Sun;  John  M.  Wallace,  Colum- 
bus; J.  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College ;  J.  K.  Walt2,  Logansport; 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Purdue  University. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  of  Spencer. 

John  Moore,  Supt.  of  New  Harmony  schools,  then  read  a  pa- 
per on  "The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  our  School  Sys- 
tem Compared  with  that  of  Canada." 

The  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  spoke  evidently  from 
a  close  and  careful  study  of  the  school  system  of  that  country,  espec- 
ially of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Among  the  suggestions  offered  was 
one  which  evidently  struck  a  chord  of  sympathy  throughout  the  au- 
dience, namely,  that  it  would  be  about  as  judicious  to  make  a  farmer 
an  inspector  of  steam  boilers,  or  an  engineer  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  to  leave  the  selection  and  authorization  of  school  books  to 
the  county  boards.  He  suggested,  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  system  in  Indiana,  that  the  function  of  authorizing  text-books 
for  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  be  transferred  from 
county  boards  to  the  state  board,  or  some  other  responsible  and 
properly  constituted  body  of  men,  distinguished  for  eminent  success 
and  large  i  xperience  in  school  works.  By  such  a  change  fewer  un- 
suitable and  antiquated  books  would  be  found  in  our  schools,  greater 
symmetry  would  be  given  to  our  school  system,  and  existing  incon- 
venience and  discouragement  to  those  pupils  who  have  to  remove 
from  one  school  to  another  would  be  removed,  and  a  large  expense 
saved  to  those  parents  whose  circumstances  require  them  to  move 
from  one  county  into  another. 

W.  J.  Charlton,  who  was  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  pa- 
per, was  absent. 

A  paper  on  "Anticipative  Work  in  Teaching"  was  read  by 
R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  of  Frankfort  schools.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  School  Journal. 

D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker,  of  the  Muncie  public  schools,  followed 
in  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Boone's  paper.     He  said : 
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Almost  everything  pertaining  to  teaching  is,  in  its  nature  antici- 
pative.  All  the  details  of  school-room  work  must  be  provided  for, 
and  difficulties  obviated  by  previous  preparation.  Not  only  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work,  but  the  results  are  anticipative.  Unless 
the  teacher  is  guided  by  an  acqyantance  with  nature's  laws  in  the 
development  of  the  human  mind,  he  must  necessarily  grope  in  dark- 
ness and  do  a  hap-hazard  kind  of  work.  Every  teacher  is  an  artisan,. 
preparing  materials  for  the  structure  of  society.  Every  boy  and  girl 
is  rough  granite  to  be  smoothed  into  the  structure.  The  teacher 
must  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  material,  and  then  he  can  fashion 
and  fit  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  building. 

Our  people  want  strong  incentives  to  thought  and  activity,  and  our 
schools  want  more  than  they  have  in  that  line.     It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
many  promising  habits  of  youth  are  injured  in  the  school-room 
where  they  should  be  fostered  and  protected.    All  through  the  paper 
the  author  has  insisted  on  the  importance  of  knowing  somethings  of 
mind.    Of  course  the  teacher  can  not  increase  the  natural  capacities, 
but  it  is  his  vocation  to  assist  them.     The  agriculturist  is  scientific 
and  successful  according  as  he  knows  the  process  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  the  source  from  which  it  derives  nourishment  and 
strength.     And  so  the  mind  culturist  must  understand  the  nature  of 
mind-growth,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  mind  derives  nourish- 
ment and  power.     The  teacher  is  the  mind-culturist,  and  mind  the 
principal  material  of  his  work,  and  unless  he  understands  something 
of  its  philosophy,  he  is  unfitted  for  the  office  of  teaching. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Porter,  Governor-elect  of  Indiana,  was  then 
called  upon  to  address  the  Association.     He  said : 

I  feel  pretty  much  at  home  when  before  a  jury  or  promiscuous  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  but  not  before  a  company  of  teachers.  One 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  address  them  without  having  something  ta 
say.  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  show  you  that  I  feel  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education.  I  hope  that  when  you  are  here  again  I 
shall  be  able  to  throw  open  to  you  hospitable  doors,  and  receive  and 
welcome  persons  engaged  in  so  grand  and  important  a  cause.  You 
are  engaged  in  a  more  important  work  than  I  shall  be  when  put  at 
the  head  of  state.  You  are  preparing  those  who  are  to  take  charge 
of  the  state  a  few  years  hence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  part  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  ought  to 
be  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  child.  A  child  that  has  a  fondness 
for  reading  has  no  desire  to  be  among  vicious  associates.  I  believe 
that  the  best  preparation  of  a  boy  for  a  virtuous  life,  is  to  interest 
him  in  good  reading.  A  few  years  ago,  when  one  of  my  boys  was  a 
little  fellow,  he  was  reading  what  I  thought  was  a  collection  of  novels* 
I  said,  "  I  don't  like  this  novel  reading  habit,  it  must  be  stopped.'*^ 
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He  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  read  one  of  these  bookb.**  It  was  a 
hoy's  book,  about  "  The  Coral  Islands,'*  I  believe.  I  chanced  to 
take  it  up  on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  didn't  go  to  hear  any  preacher 
that  day.  Why,  such  books  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  art;  per- 
fecdy  irresistible.  And  the  boy  chooses  what  he  shall  be  by  reading 
those  books.  You  can  catch  the  drift  of  a  boy's  mind  quicker  by 
tumbling  before  him  a  lot  of  boy's  books,  than  any  other  way.  I 
know  a  boy  that  has  developed  a  remarkable  fondness  for  the  scien- 
ces by  reading  that  little  series  of  Harpers*  on  light,  heat,  air,  water, 
electricity,  each  of  which  is  worked  into  a  story — with  a  little  love 
mixed  in,  as  must  be  in  all  stories — but  the  story  is  the  thread  on 
which  are  strung  the  jewels  of  scientific  truth. 

I  hope  the  teachers  of  this  state,  so  cultivated,  so  full  of  zeal  and 
earnestness,  will  not  only  teach  in  school,  but  will  endeavor  to  direct 
the  reading  of  their  pupils,  in  order  that  they  become  so  interested 
that  their  evenings  will  not  be  spent  among  vicious  associates,  but 
in  useful  reading. 

I  now  have  only  to  say  that  when  I  shall  be  installed  in  office,  1 
tnist  you  will  feel  that  there  is  one  at  the  head  of  the  state  who  esti- 
mates your  services,  and  will  sympathize  with  you  in  all  your  good 
and  great  undertakings. 

Mr.  John  M.  Bloss,  State  Superintendent-elect,  was  called  for, 
and  made  a  brief  response  as  follows : 

For  the  past  25  years  I  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  school 
work  of  the  state  and  the  great  progress  it  has  made.  I  hope  during 
the  time  for  which  I  have  been  elected,  that  the  State  standard  shall 
not  be  lowered.  I  am  ready  to  adopt  any  views  when  I  find  them 
to  be  true  ones.  I  endorse  the  old  ones,  and  I  am  ready  to  make 
any  step  forward  when  it  is  thought  to  be  proper. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  telegrams : 

"Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  30. 

"Illinois  returns  greetings ;  everybody  bappy,  and  wide  awake. 

"John  W.  Cook. 
**  President  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association.*' 

Des  Moines,  Ia.,  Dec.  29 

"  May  no  polar  wave  of  indifference  freeze  the  springs  or  cool  the 
ardor  of  your  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  education. 

**  R.  G.  Saunderson, 
"  President  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association.*' 

Thursday  Afternoon. — The  first  business  upon  reassem- 
bUng  was  the  presentation  of  a  report  by  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart, 
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on  **  Reading  for  Children,"  being  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
papers  printed  in  his  annual  report,  in  which  several  distinguished 
educators  gave  lists  of  books  recomimended  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren, and  hints  for  their  profitable  use  and  study. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  principal  high  school,  Indianapolis,  discussed 
this  subject  in  a  well  prepared  paper,  which  will  be  published  in 
full  in  the  Journal. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharpe,  of  Ft.  Wayne  public  schools,  then 
,  read  a  paper  entitled,  ''Under  the  Surface,"  in  which  she  ex- 
posed many  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  working  of  schools 
that  present  a  fair  exterior.  Her  paper  will  be  given  in  full  in 
the  School  Journal. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  president  of  the  State  University,  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution,  which  was  received  with  applause 
and  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  put  on  record  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Smart  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  past  six  years.  His  wisdom,  fidelity  and 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  his  great  office  have  done  much 
to  give  consistency  and  permanency  to  the  best  features  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  to  place  Indiana  in  the  very  front  rank  of  com- 
monwealths in  this  regard.  For  Mr.  Smart  personally  we  wish  to 
express  our  high  consideration,  and  to  utter  the  hope  that  Indiana 
may  long  retain  his  presence  and  the  benefit  of  his  activity  and  in- 
fluence." 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
read  a  paper  on  ** Special  Schools  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  a 
full  synopsis  of  which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal.  An  address  on  the  same  subject  by  Major  J.  W.  Gor- 
don, of  Indianapolis,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

The  following  communication  was  submitted : 

To  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association^ 

Convened  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis^  Dec.  30,  1880: 
Island  Park  Assembly  sends  greeting,  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
closer  acquaintance  between  the  teachers  of  three  great  States — In- 
diana, Ohio  and  Michigan — requests  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  thtee  members  of  your  honorable  body,  who,  with  committees  of 
a  like  number  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  shall  advise  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Assembly  concerning  the  details  of  a  tri- state 
educational  gathering,  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Assembly 
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Isome  time  in  July,  1881.    Believing  that  this  is  a  most  important 

|matter,  and  that  great  good  may  come  of  it  if  properly  conducted » 

re  pray  your  attention  and  action. 

For  the  Assembly  :  A.  H.  Gillett, 

Superintendent. 

W.  A  Bell,  Indianapolis;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Terre  Haute;  Jno. 

Irwin,  Ft.  Wayne,  were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Hobbs  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  o» 
tithe  Examination  of  Dr.  Richardson's  work  on  Temperance. 
[This  was  laid  on  the  table. 

R.  A.  Ogg  then  submitted  the  following-  report  : 

Your  committee  for  considering  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  a 
[>futual  Benefit  Association  among  teachers,  desire  to  report  that 

rhile  they  recognize  the  propriety  of  such  an  association,  they  deem 
the  measure  neither  feasible  nor  practicable,  nor  yet  demanded  either 

)7  the  exigencies  of  the  case  or  by  the  general  sentiment  of  teachers 

|«f  the  state.  E.  H.  Butler, 

F.  Treudley, 
R.  A.  Ogg. 
This  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  McRae  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions ;  which  was  adopted : 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  extended  to  the  officers 
for  the  faithful  and  impartial  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  respective  duties,  and  to  the  hotels  and  railroads  for  liberal  de- 
ductions. 

2.  That  the  practical  workings  of  the  present  school  law  have 
illustrated  the  wisdom  of  its  framers. 

3.  That  the  right  of  each  child  to  an  elementary  education  should 
be  secured  by  adequate  compulsory  measures. 

4.  That  proper  provision  should  be  made  by  which  teachers  of 
long  experience  and  known  success  may  be  relieved  from  repeated 
examinations. 

$.  That  the  benefits  of  free  libraries,  supported  and  managed  by 
local  authority,  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

6.  That  the  educational  exhibit  of  Indiana  at  the  International 
Exposition  of  1883  should  receive  especial  attention,  and  to  this  end 
we  commend  (he  suggestions  of  Prof.  Campbell. 

7.  That  the  Senate  bill  on  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  education 
should  become  a  law  of  the  nation. 

About  2  50  teachers  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  closed  up  the  Association  with  a 
grand  banquet,  which  lasted  till  after  midnight. 

John  Cooper,  President. 
Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Sec'y. 
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xvin. 


THE  LAW  OF  APPEAL. 


(continued.) 

8 .  County  Superintendent  may  view  premises. — I n  case  the  location 
of  a  school  house  is  involved,  the  superintendent  may  view  the  pre- 
mises and  seek  such  evidence  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  He  may 
incorporBte  the  information  thus  gained  into  the  record  as  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  the  case. 

9.  Cases  not  Appealable, — There  are  some  acts  of  school  trustees 
which  are  not  subject  to  an  appeal  to  county  superintendents. 
County  superintendents  are  limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to  certain 
questions  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  They  can  not  settle 
any  question  in  regard  to  a  criminal  or  fraudulent  act  of  a  trustee. 
They  may  merely  affirm  or  reverse  the  trustee*s  decisions  in  certain 
cases.  Nor  have  they  any  jurisdiction  over  questions  growing  out 
of  contracts  between  trustees  and  those  who  build  school  houses  or 
furnish  supplies  therefor.     These  questions  belong  to  the  courts. 

In  case  the  people  apply  to  the  trustee  asking  him  to  dismiss  a 
teacher,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  trustee  to 
the  counlpy  superintendent ;  but  when  a  trustee  dismisses  a  teacher 
for  violation  of  his  contract.  I  think  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
courts,  but  not  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  superin- 
tendent has  no  right  to  pass  upon  a  mere  breach  of  contract.  It 
follows  that  inasmuch  as  teachers  in  cities  and  towns  are  dismissed, 
if  at  all,  purely  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  contract  (see  42  Ind.  206) 
the  county  superintendent  can  not  in  such  a  case  decide  between 
the  parties  on  an  appeal. 

Indeed  there  are  few  cases,  if  any,  in  which  the  acts  of  school  boards 
in  cities  and  towns  can  be  reviewed  by  county  superintendents  on 
appeal.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
no  school  meetings  can  be  held  by  the  patrons  of  city  and  town 
schools. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  questions  arising  out  of  the  location 
or  removal  of  township  graded  schools  and  of  joint  graded  schools, 
and  questions  arising  out  of  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teach- 
ers for  such  schools  are  not  appealable.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
appeals  are  allowed  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  people  have  a 
voice,  such  as  the  location,  removal,  repair,  etc.,  oi  2.  district  school 
house,  and  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  of  district 
schools.  The  law  provides  for  no  expression  by  the  people  of  a 
township  in  relation  to  township  graded  schools.  The  establishment 
of  township  graded  schools  is  entirely  within  the  option  of  the  town- 
ship trustee,  and  the  superintendent  can  not  compel  or  prevent  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  on  appeal. 
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10.  The  Courts  may  be  Appealed  to. — The  question  as  to  how  far 
the  decision  of  the  county,  superintendent  in  any  case  is  final,  is  an 
interesting  one  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  before  stated,  that  there  can 
be  no  such  finality  in  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  that 
the  matter  may  not  be  taken  into  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
This  can  be  the  only  construction  placed  upon  the  proviso  in  section 
39.  quoted  above.  Again,  a  trustee  may  refuse  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  super- 
intendent has  no  power  to  enforce  his  decisions,  and  if  it  be  in  favor 
of  the  appellant,  he,  or  the  appellant,  must  appeal  to  the  court  for  a 
vrit  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  trustee  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  superintendent.  In  this  connection  I  quote  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  bear  upon  this  point.  The  first  is 
from  21  Ind.  317-321,  and  although  it  refers  to  the  law  of  1861,  the 
present  law  being  similar  in  its  provisions,  it  is  deemed  to  be  appli- 
cable now. 

"  Trager,  Trustee,  etc.,  v.  The  State  ex  rel.  Goudie.  Common 
Schools,  location  of — Practice — Under  the  provisions  of  the  common 
school  law  of  March  11,  1861,  the  inhabitants  of  a  township,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  may  petition  the  trustee  for  the  location  of  an  ad- 
ditional school  district,  or  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  and,  if  the 
prayer  of  their  petition  is  refused  by  him,  they  may  appeal  to  the 
school  examiner,  and  if  he  reverse  the  decision  of  the  trustee,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  grant  the  prayer  of  said  petition,  and,  if 
he  still  refuse  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  mandate.  Acts  of 
1861,  p.  70,  \^et  seq.,  id.  p.  75,  \  25.*' 

11.  Appeals  to  State  Superintendent. — The  same  rules  in  regard 
to  the  time  allowed  for  taking  an  appeal  and  for  making  transcript, 
etc.,  apply  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent  as  well  as 
in  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent.  An  appeal  bond  seems 
to  be  necessary  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent, 
although  not  required  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  a  county  superintend- 
ent. 

• 

In  case  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a  county  superintendent  to  the 
state  superintendent,  the  county  superintendent  should  make  a  trans- 
cript of  the  record  and  send  it,  together  with  all  papers  in  the  case, 
to  the  state  superintendent,  with  his  certificate  endorsed  on  the 
same.  He  shonld  specifically  certify,  for  example,  that  A  B  applied 
for  a  certificate  on  a  certain  day,  that  upon  examination  a  licsnse 
was  refused  upon  certain  grounds,  which  must  be  stated.  The  su- 
*  perintendent  must  also  certify  that  the  inclosed  papers  are  the  pa- 
pers made  by  the  applicant,  and  are  those  on  which  the  applicant 
was  rejected.  A  copy  of  the  questions  used  in  the  exammation 
should  be  sent,  duly  certified.  The  appeal  bond  should  also  be  sent 
to  the  state  superintendent. 

When  the  county  superintendent  refuses  to  grant  a  license  to  an 
applicant,  or  revokes  a  license  already  granted,  the  reason  for  such 
act  should  be  clearly  stated  to  the  applicant  or  teacher.  If  the  evi- 
dence of  moral  character  be  satisfactory  and  the  scholarship  be  de- 
fective, then  the  issue  should  be  made  upon  the  question  of  scholar- 
ship alone,  and  vise  versa.  In  case  a  refusal  to  license  is  based 
on  the  county  superintendent's  previous  personal  knowledge  and  an 
appeal  is  taken,  the  superintendent  should  make  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  make  affidavit  to  the  same,  and  furnish  it  with  corrobo- 
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rative  testimony  to  the  state  superintendent  The  testimony  of  the 
accused,  together  with  such  other  evidence  as  he  may  submit  to  the 
county  superintendent,  should  also  be  forwarded. 

12.  Remedy  when  County  Superintendent  Refuses  to  allow  an  Ap- 
peal,— Question — If  a  county  superintendent  refuses  to  entertain  a 
petition  for  appeal,  and  refuses  to  send  papers  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent, what  can  be  done  ? 

Answer — If  an  appeal  is  taken  in  due  form,  the  state  superintend- 
ent can  require  the  county  superintendent  to  forward  the  papers  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  inspection,  or  he  can 
visit  the  county  and  make  an  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  render  a  decision  which  will  be  binding  upon  all  parties  inter- 
ested. The  county  superintendent  may  also  investigate  and  render 
judgment,  when  a  trustee  improperly  refuses  to  allow  an  appeal. 

13.  Amount  of  Appeal  Bond,  —  Question — What  shall  be  the 
amount  of  an  appeal  bond  ? 

Answer — It  is  seldom  that  any  expense  attends  an  appeal  from  a 
county  superintendent  to  the  state  superintendent,  but  in  case  the 
state  superintendent  were  obliged  to  visit  the  county  and  take  testi- 
mony, it  might  involve  an  expense,  probably  not  exceeding  $25.00. 
A  bond  for  I25.00  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

14.  A  Specific  Case, Question — A  trustee  agrees  to  permit  the 

people  to  select  a  teacher.  The  people  select,  and  the  trustee  refuses 
to  employ.  Can  the  county  superintendent,  on  appeal,  compel  the 
trustee  to  employ  the  person  so  selected  ? 

Answer — No.  The  obligation  to  employ  the  teacher  so  selected  is 
a  moral  obligation,  not  a  legal  obligation.  A  promise  by  a  trustee 
to  perform  an  aet  not  contemplated  by  law  does  not  constitute  a  le|^al 
obligation.  The  county  superintendent  has  no  authority  by  which 
he  can  compel  a  trustee  to  perform  a  moral  duty. 

15.  Another  Specific  Case, — If  a  trustee  promised  Mr.  A  that  he 
would  employ  Mr.  B  to  teach  a  certain  school,  and  fails  to  keep  his 
promise,  I  think  a  county  superintendent  has  no  authority  to  compel 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promise ;  but  if  a  trustee  make  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  B  that  he  will  employ  him  in  a  certain  school  for  a  certain  com- 
pensation, this  may  be  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  if  so  the 
county  superintendent  would  have  the  right  to  determine  the  case  on 
appeal.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent can  enforce  the  execution  of  a  contract.  He  can  decide 
what  the  contract  is,  and  this  decision  can  be  used  in  evidence  against 
the  trustee  if  the  case  be  taken  into  court. 

16.  Another  Speeific  Case, — In  case  a  county  superintendent  re- 
vokes a  license  by  irregular  proceedings,  can  he,  on  discovering  the 
irregularity,  rescind  his  decision  making  such  revocation,  and  sum- 
mon the  defendant  to  appear  again  before  him  for  trial  ?  The  law 
allows  a  period  of  thirty  days  within  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  a  county  superintendent.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  county  superintendent  may,  at  any  time  within  the  thirty- 
days  allowed  for  taking  an  appeal,  rescind  a  decision  which  has  been 
reached  by  irregular  proceedings,  and  summon  (he  defendant  to  ap- 
pear again  for  trial ;  provided  that  the  defendant  has  not  filed  with 
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the  coanty  superintendent  a  petition  for  an  appeal.  And  I  think 
that  if  the  defendant  files  such  petition  for  an  appeal,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  submit  the  case  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent on  the  record  as  it  is.  He  can  not  rescind  his  decision  after 
an  appeal  has  been  taken  from  it. 

17.  Can  a  County  Superintendent  Subpoena  Witnesses  in  an  Ap- 
peat  Case? — As  shown  m  Ch  II,  par.  14,  a  county  superintendent  can 
not*con2pel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  subpoena.  A  subpoena 
is  an  instrument  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  witness,  under  penalty 
for  failure  to  respond.  The  county  superintendent  has  no  bailiff  to 
obey  his  orders  in  arresting  and  compelling  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, nor  can  he  fine  for  contempt  of  court. 

18.  Records  of  Appeals, — In  all  cases  the  county  superintendent 
should  make  a  careful  and  complete  record  of  his  proceedings  and 
of  his  findings. 


XIX. 
THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 


THE    LAW. 

There  are  no  statutory  provisions  in  regard  to  contracts  which  relate  specifi> 
ally  to  common  schools,  except  th*'fKe  in  regard  to  township  institutes,  which 
may  be  found  under  that  head.  Teachers'  contracts  are  therefore  governed 
by  the  general  law  regulating  all  contracts. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  Teacher^ s  Contract  Defined — A  teacher's  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment between  a  school  trustee  of  a  township  or  a  school  board  of  a 
town  or  city  and  a  properly  qualified  person,  by  which  the  party  of 
the  first  part — the  school  officer— employs  the  party  of  the  second 
part  as  a  teacher  of  a  school,  with  an  agreement  to  pay  such  teacher 
for  services  rendered  under  such  contract,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  state ;  and  by  which  the  party  of  the  second  part 
agrees  to  render  competent  service  as  a  teacher,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  in  accordance 
vith  the  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  made  by  the  school 
officers  under  such  laws. 

A  contract  may  be  "  expressed  "  or  "  implied."  An  "  express  " 
contract  is  one  in  which  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly  uttered 
and  avowed  at  the  time  of  making  them.  An  "implied**  contract 
is  one  in  which  jpstice  and  equity  require  something  to  be  done^ 
although  no  expre  s  contract  be  made  in  relation  to  the  matter;  as, 
for  example,  a  trustee  requests  a  teacher  to  continue  his  school  longer 
than  the  time  for  which  an  express  contract  was  made.  There  is  an 
implied  contract  here  that  the  trustee  will  pay  the  teacher  the  usual 
price  for  his  services,  although  no  express  contract  binding  him  to 
do  so  exists. 
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An  express  contract  may  be  in  writing  or  may  be  verbal.  While 
it  is  true  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  impossible  to  make  a  written 
contract  before  the  school  opens,  this  should  be  done  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  practicable.  The  law  is  very  explicit  in  requiring  a  writ- 
ten contract  by  which  the  teacher  is  bound  to  attend  township  insti- 
tutes, but  it  does  not  specifically  require  that  the  contract  in  regard 
to  wages,  etc.,  shall  be  in  writing.  Verbal  contracts,  however,  are 
often  difficult  to  prove,  and  they  frequenily  give  rise  to  controversy. 
Trustees  and  teachers  are  both  advised  to  insist  upon  a  writttn  con- 
tract as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  one  after  the  teacher  is  ver- 
bally engaged.  A  verbal  contract  is  not  binding  unless  the  act  is  to 
be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

A  void  contract  is  one  that  contains  within  itself  fraudulent  or  ille- 
gal propositions  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  not  be  made  good  by 
any  agreement  or  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  parties  to  it.  A 
voidable  contract  is  one  in  which  there  are  some  defects  which  may 
be  cured  by  subsequent  proceedings  or  ratification.  A  voidable 
contract  may  be  made  void  by  certain  proceedings. 

Certain  provisions  of  a  contract  may  be  void  and  other  provisions 
of  the  same  contract  may  be  good. 

2.  7 he  School  Law  a  part  of  every  Contract. —All  teachers*  contracts 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  state,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  school  law  must  always  be  a  part  of  a  teacher's  contract.  It 
follows  that  an  agreement  in  relation  to  teaching  school  in  which 
either  party  agrees  to  do  anything  contrary  to  law  is,  so  far,  no  legal 
contract.  No  teacher  can  make  a  contract  of  which  the  school  law 
is  not  a  part,  whether  expressed  or  not.  A  le^al  contract  may  be 
made,  by  which  either  party  may  agree  to  do  thmgs  not  specified  by 
the  school  law.  But  these  additional  provisions  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  never  contrary  to 
them.  For  example,  the  teacher  may  contract  to  perform  janitor's 
service ;  but  he  can  not  make  a  legal  contract  by  which  he  is  ex- 
empted from  attending  township  institutes.  No  one  can  legally  con- 
tract to  violate  the  law. 

3.  Can  a  Minor  make  a  Contract  f — Answer — While  it  is  true  that 
in  general  no  suit  can  be  maintained  against  a  minor  for  damages 
arising  from  a  breach  of  contract,  a  contract  can  be  made  between  a 
minor  and  a  school  officer,  by  which  the  school  officer  is  bound. 
The  law  impliedly  permits  minors  to  teach.  It  also  requires  all 
public  school  teachers  to  enter  into  a  contract.  A  contract  may  be 
made  between  a  school  officer  and  a  minor,  which  will  hold  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

4.  Trustee  Contracts  as  an  Officer, — A  contract  between  a  school 
officer  and  a  teacher  is  not  made  by  such  officer  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  in  his  official  capacity.  Hence  a  legal  contract  is  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  school  corporation  for  which  the  individual 
officer  is  trustee, 

5.  Miscellaneous  Questions  arising  undef  Contracts.  —  i.  Can  a 
teacher  commence  school  without  making  a  contract  ? 

Answer — He  can  commence  school  without  having  made  an  express 
contract ;  but  if  he  commence  a  public  school  with  the  consent  of  the 
school  officer,  he  necessarily  makes  an  implied  contract  to  teach  un- 
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der  the  laws  of  the  state.    A  written  contract  should,  however,  be 
made  in  all  cases  before  a  teacher  commences  his  school. 

2.  Is  a  verbal  contract  binding  ? 

Answer — Yes ;  but  teachers  and  school  officers  should  not  depend 
open  verbal  contracts.  The  law  inferentially  requires  written  con- 
tracts. 

3.  Suppose  that  in  a  written  contract  the  amount  of  wages  to  be 
paid  is  not  stated,  what  can  the  teacher  recover  ? 

Answer — In  snch  case  the  school  officer  makes  an  implied  contract 
to  pay  the  teacher  what  his  services  are  worth.  As  a  rule,  the  wages 
usually  paid  for  such  services  would  be  the  proper  standard. 

4.  If  a  school  officer  fails  to  require  a  teacher  to  contract  to  attend 
the  township  institutes,  is  the  teacher  still  bound  to  attend  ? 

Answer — The  school  law  requires  the  teacher  to  attend  township 
institutes  or  forfeit  one  day*s  wages  for  every  day's  absence  there- 
from, unless  such  absence  shall  be  occasioned  by  sickness.  This 
obligation  enters  into  every  teacher's  contract,  whether  expressed  or 
not  The  school  law  must  always  be  a  part  of  every  teacher's  con- 
tract, whether  so  expressed  or  not.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
trostee  to  insert  such  a  provision  in  the  contract  dees  not  relieve  the 
teacher  from  the  obligation  to  attend  township  institutes. 

5.  When  the  law  requires  a  certain  thing  to  be  done,  or  confers 
certain  rights  upon  the  teacher  or  the  patrons  of  the  school,  can  a 
trustee  require  certain  other  and  contrary  things  in  a  contract  ? 

Answer — Any  contract  that  requires  or  permits  anything  contrary 
to  law  is  just  so  far  void.  The  law  can  not  be  set  aside  by  a  con> 
tract. 

6.  If  either  party  to  a  contract  makes  misrepresentations  in  regard 
to  the  matter  concerning  which  the  contract  is  made;  is  the  contract 
void? 

Answer — ^To  set  aside  a  contract  on  a  plea  of  misrepresentation, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  representations  were  both  false  and  fraud- 
ulent. 

7.  Does  the  failure  of  one  party  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract 
afford  a  means  of  releasing  the  other  paiiy  from  its  provisions  ? 

Answer — In  general.  Yes  ?  If  one  party  fails  to  perform  his  part  * 
of  the  contract,  it  gives  the  other  party  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
contract.  But  when  a  party  to  a  contract  temporarily  fails  to  per- 
form some  minpr  particular  of  the  contract,  and  the  other  party 
permits  the  former  to  subsequently  go  on  and  perform  service,  with- 
out protest,  the  right  to  set  aside  the  contract  is  waived  and  the  con- 
tract will  hold.  For  example,  a  teacher  might  be  detained  from 
school  for  several  days  by  sickness.  If  the  trustee  permitted  the 
teacher  to  subsequently  go  on  with  his  work,  he  would  waive  his 
right  to  take  advantage  of  the  teacher's  failure. 

8.  How  far  is  a  teacher  bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school  officer  ? 

Answer — The  school  law  requires  school  officers  to  take  charge  of 
and  manage  the  schools  of  their  respective  corporations,  and  impli- 
edly, to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government. 
When  such  rules  and  regulations  are  needful  to  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
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of  the  school  law,  they  become  a  part  of  the  teacher's  contract.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  proper  and  lawful  rules  of  th^  couftty  board  of 
education. 

9.  How  can  a  contract  become  inoperative  ? 

Answer — By  a  failure  of  either  party  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
contract ;  by  mutual  agreement ;  by  any  occurrence  which  renders 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  school,  as  the  permanent  sickness  of  the 
teacher,  the  burning  of  the  school  house,  coupled  with  the  impracti- 
cability of  furnishing  another,  etc.  The  contract  is  binding  on  the 
trustee  so  long  as  the  teacher  performs  his  part  of  it  under  the  law. 
If  a  teacher  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  contract 
through  any  fault  of  the  trustee  or  the  corporation,  then  the  teacher 
may  recover  damages.  When  a  teacher's  license  is  revoked  by  the 
county  superintendent,  or  when  he  is  legally  dismissed  by  a  school 
officer,  of  course  the  contract  is  thereafter  null  and  void. 

10.  If  a  teacher  has  made  a  contract  to  teach  a  school  and  fails  to 
get  a  license  from  competent  authority,  can  he  legally  draw  pay  un- 
der the  contract  ? 

Answer — No.  The  law  requires  a  teacher  to  hold  a  valid  license 
before  he  commences  his  school,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  part  of  his 
contract  that  he  will  hold  a  license. 

12.  Will  a  contract  made  by  one  school  officer  bind  his  successor  ? 

Answer — A  contract  is  made  with  the  corporation  of  which  the 
school  .officer  is  the  trustee ;  hence,  a  legal  contract  will  bind  a  trus- 
tee's successors  just  as  far  as  it  would  bind  himself  should  he  remain 
in  office. 

12.  How  far  can  a  trustee  be  made  personally  responsible  for 
promises  or  contracts  made  with  a  teacher  ? 

Answer — For  any  legal  contract  made  under  the  school  law  the 
corporation  is  responsible ;  but  for  any  contract  or  promise  outside 
of  the  school  law  or  contrary  to  it,  whatever  responsibility  there  may 
be  will  attach  to  the  trustee  individually. 

13.  How  long  before  school  commences  has  a  trustee  the  right  to 
contract  with  a  teacher  ? 

Answer — This  cjuestion  can  not  be  answered  very  definitely.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  object  to  the  employment  of  any  particular 
teacher  they  do  not  wish  to  be  employed,  and  a  township  trustee  can 
not  employ  any  person  to  whom  legal  objection  has  been  made.  It 
is  held  that  such  objection,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  before  a  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into.  A  reasonable  opportunity  must  be  given 
the  patrons  of  a  school  to  make  the  objection.  A  reasonable  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  school  must  also  be  given  to  the 
trustee  to  find  a  good  teacher.  In  general,  if  a  trustee  makes  a  con- 
tract earlier  than  usual,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  people 
from  exercising  the  right  of  objection,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  successor  from  exercising  his  right  of  choice  of  a  teacher,  such 
contract  would  not  hold.  A  trustee  may  obviously  make  a  contract 
with  a  teacher  to  teach  a  school  which  commences  before  the  trus- 
tee's official  term  expires,  but  which  extends  after  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified  Such  a  contract  would  bind  the  successor.  I 
think  a  trustee  should  not  make  a  contract  with  a  teacher  to  teach  a 
school  which  commences  after  his  successor  is  qualified.  These 
suggestions  are  not  all  applicable  to  the  contracts  between  teachers 
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and  trustees  of  towns  and  cities,  because  but  one  trustee  goes  out  of 
office  each  year,  and  because  the  law  does  not  provide  for  a  legal 
objection  to  the  employment  of  a  teacher  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 

14.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract,  can  a  teacher  be  required  to  per- 
form janitor*s  service  ? 

Answer — I  think  not.    This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  miscellaneous  topics. 


XX. 

THE  LAW  OF  ENUMERATION. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  14.  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities,  shall, 
between  the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of  May  in  each  year,  make  an  enu- 
meration of  the  children,  white  and  colored,  within  their  respective  townships, 
towns  and  cities,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  exclusive  of 
married  persons ;  and  in  miking  saidenumeration,  the  trustee  shall  distinguish 
between  the  white  and  colored  children,  enumerating  them  in  separate  lists, 
and  shall  list  the  names  of  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  male  and 
female,  having  charge  of  such  children ;  and  opposite  each  name,  in  appro- 
priate columns,  he  shall  enter  the  whole  number  of  such  children  in  charge  of 
the  person  so  named  specifying  particularly,  the  number  of  males,  the  num- 
ber of  females,  the  number  of  the  school  to  which  such  person  is  attached  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  number  and  initials  which  designate  the  congres- 
sional township  in  which  such  person  resides,  including  in  said  list  and  enu- 
meration, the  names  of  such  persons  as  have  been  transferred  to  his  township, 
town  or  city,  from  other  townships,  towns  or  cities,  and  the  enumeration  of 
their  children,  and  excluding  therefrom  the  names  and  number  of  children  of 
such  persons  as  have  been  transferred  from  his  township,  town  or  city,  to  other 
townships,  towns  or  cities,  and  each  township  trustee,  upon  making  the  first 
enumeration  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall  inquire  of  each  person 
whose  name  he  so  lists,  to  which  school  he  or  she  desires  to  be  attached,  and 
such  person,  upon  making  their  selection,  shall  be  considered  as  forming  the 
school  district  of  the  school  selected,  and  none  shall  be  allowed  thereafter  to 
attach  themselves  to,  or  have  the  privileg  of  any  other  school  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  trustee,  for  good  cause  shown ;  and  at  subsequent  enumerations, 
the  same  inquiry  shall  be  made  by  the  trustee  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  head 
of  family,  having  charge  of  children  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  whose  resi- 
dence has  been  changed,  or  whose  children  have  become  subject  to  be  enu- 
merated for  the  first  time  since  the  last  enumeration ;  and  in  case  a  change  in 
the  location  of  a  school  in  the  township  has  been  made  since  the  last  enume- 
ration, the  trustee  shall  make  the  same  inquiry  of  the  persons  whose  school 
privileges  are  affected  by  such  changes.  But  such  inquiries  need  not  be  made 
by  the  trustee  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities  when  they  take  their  enumera- 
tions. The  persons  listed  in  each  of  such  towns  and  cities,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  forming  but  single  school  districts  therein,  distinct  from  the  townships 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

Sec.  2  of  an  act  of  May  13,  1869.  All  children  of  the  proper  age,  without 
regard  to  the  race  or  color,  shall  hereafter  be  included  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  children  of  the  respective  school  districts,  townships,  towns  and  cities  of 
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this  state  for  school  purposes ;  but  in  making  such  enumeration  the  officen 
charged  by  law  with  that  duty  shall  enumerate  the  colored  children  of  proper 
age,  who  may  reside  in  any  school  district,  in  a  separate  and  distinct  list  from 
that  in  which  the  other  school  children  of  such  school  district  shall  be  enu- 
merated. 

Sec.  i8.  Each  trustee  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  annually, 
report  to  and  file  with  the  county  superintendent  of  the  proper  county,  a  copy 
of  his  said  list  and  enumeration,  with  his  affidavit  endorsed  thereon,  to  the 
effect  that  the  same  i»,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  full  and  accu- 
rate, and  that  the  enumeration  does  not  include  persons  who  are  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  {wenty-one  years  of  age. 

Sec.  19.  When  a  congressional  township  is  located  in  two  or  more  coun* 
ties,  the  proper  trustee  for  each  portion  thereof  in  the  several  counties,  shall 
report  at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  manner,  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding 
section,  to  the  county  sup>erintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  congressional 
township  fund  of  such  township  is  held  in  trust  and  managed. 

Sec.  40.  When  any  trustee  shall  neglect  to  file  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  township,  town  or  city,  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  the  county  superintendent  shall,  immediately  after  the  first 
day  of  May  in  each  year,  employ  a  competent  person  to  take  che  same,  and 
allow  a  reasonable  compensation  for  such  service*,  payable  from  the  special 
school  revenue  of  the  township,  and  shall  proceed  to  recover  the  same  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  use  of  said  revenue  of  said  township,  by 
action  against  the  said  trustee  in  his  individual  capacity;  and  in  such  suit  the 
county  superintendent  shall  be  a  competent  witness. 

Sec.  22.  On  failure  of  any  trustee  to  make  •  ♦  »  the  report  of  the 
enumeration  required  by  the  sixteenth  section  of  this  act,  •  *  ♦  to  the 
county  superintendentt  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  specified  for  the  report,, 
the  county  superintendent  to  whom  such  report  is  due  shall,  within  one  week 
of  the  time  the  next  semi-annual  apportionment  is  to  be  made  by  the  auditor 
of  his  county,  notify  said  auditor,  in  writing,  of  any  such  failure,  and  the 
auditor  shall  diminish  the  apportionment  of  said  township,  town  or  city,  by 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  withhold  from  the  delinquent  trustee  the 
warrant  for  the  money  apportioned  to  his  township,  town  or  city,  until  such 
delinquent  report  is  duly  made  and  filed.  For  said  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
any  additional  damages  which  the  township,  town  or  city  may  sustain,  by  rea- 
son of  stopping  safd  money,  said  trustee  shall  be  liable  on  his  bond,  for  which 
the  county  commissioners  may  sue. 

Sec.  41.  The  county  superintendents  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
May,  annually,  make  out  and  forward  to  the  state  superintendent  the  enume- 
ration of  their  respective  counties,  with  the  same  particular  discrimination 
required  of  the  trustee.  •  *  On  failure  of  any  county  superintendent  to 
make  his  report  of  enumeration  by  the  15th  day  of  May,  his  county  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  diminution  of  twenty  five  dollars  in  the  next  apportionment  of  school 
revenue  hy  the  slate  superintendent.  The  sum  thus  withheld  may  be  collected 
from  said  county  superintendent  in  a  suit  before  a  justice  of  the  pestce,  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  State  by  any  person  living  in  said  county  who  has 
children  enumerated  for  school  purposes  for  the  current  year,  who  is  aggrieved 
by  said  diminution,  said  suit  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  said  report  was  due,  and  not  afterwards;  Prcvided^  That  said 
county  superintendent  may  discharge  himself  from  liability  to  such  suit,  by  a 
certificate  of  the  postmaster,  that  said  report  was  mailed  in  due  time,  together 
with  his  own  affidavit  of  that  fact. 

Sec.  42.  The  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  from  the  list  of  enu- 
meration, and  the  reports  of  transfers,  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school 
revenue  to  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities,  of  their  respective  counties, 
and  parts  of  congressional  townships  of  adjoining  counties,  whose  congres-- 
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sonal  township  fund  is  managed  in  their  counties,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
proper  county  auditor  by  the  first  day  of  November  T Ju"c]t  annually,  so  as 
to  enable  the  county  auditor  to  accurately  apportion  the  scnool  revenue  for 
tnition,  according  to  section  1x8  of  this  act. 

COMMENTS. 

The  questions  arising  under  the  law  of  enumeration  are  few  in 
number.  Hence  very  few  opinions  have  been  given  by  this  depart- 
ment, and  few  decisions  of  the  courts  have  been  given  in  reference 
to  enumeration.  I  append,  however,  a  few  observations  which  may 
he  of  some  assistance  to  school  officers. 

1.  What  Names  to  Record, — In  making  an  enumeration  the  names 
of  the  children  are  not  taken.  The  names  of  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians are  listed,  and  the  number  of  children  in  their  charge  is  placed 
opposite  thei#  respective  names.  The  children  are  merely  enumer- 
ated or  numberea,  but  their  names  are  not  taken. 

2.  }^ho  should  be  Enumerated, — The  enumeration  should  exclude 
all  persons  who  are  not  six  years  old  as  well  as  those  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  21  years.  It  should  also  exclude  all  married  per- 
sons. 

If  a  person  is  one  day  less  than  six  years  of  age,  or  has  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  the  enumeration  is  taken,  such  person 
can  not  be  legally  enumerated. 

The  enumeration  should  include  all  persons  liable  to  enumeration 
who  are  temporarily  absent  from  home.  The  enumeration  should 
exclude  ail  who  are  not  residents  of  the  corporation. 

Only  bona  fide  residents  should  be  enumerated,  as  such  only  are 
entitled  to  school  privileges,  and  a  person  who  comes  into  the  cor- 
poration temporanly  in  order  to  obtain  school  privileges  is  not  en- 
titled to  them. 

3.  The  Domicile  of  a  Child  with  the  Guardian  of  his  Person, — ^A 
person  is  not  necessarily  emancipated  simply  because  he  has  a  guar- 
dian appointed.  One  or  both  of  a  minor's  parents  may  be  living, 
and  yet  he  may  have  a  guardian  of  his  property  appointed.  In  such 
a  case  his  domicile  is  not  with  his  guardian,  but  with  his  parents.  If 
both  his  parents  are  dead,  his  domicile  is  with  his  guardian.  A  minor 
may  be  emancipated  from  his  parents  while  they  are  living,  and  a 
guardian  of  his  person  appointed.  In  such  case  his  domicile  is  with 
his  guardian. 

4.  Enumeration  in  Concessional  Townships. — ^The  trustee  of  a 
civil  township  which  includes  part  of  a  congressional  township  whose 
fund  is  managed  in  another  county,  is  required  to  make  two  reports 
of  the  enumeration  of  such  part  of  a  congressional  township ;  one, 
(which  may  be  included  in  the  report  of  the  enumeration  of  the  civil 
township),  to  the  county  superintendent  of  his  own  county ;  the 
other,  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  fund 
of  such  congressional  township  is  managed.  This  is  designed  to 
iiiniish  the  county  superintenaent  the  data  requisite  to  make  the 
basis  of  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  such  congressional  township 
to  the  several  parts  thereof.  Auditors'  reports  to  this  office  indicate 
that  trustees  frequently  omit  or  neglect  to  make  the  latter  of  the  two 
above  named  reports,  and  consequently  that  these  parts  of  townships 
lose  their  portion  of  Uie  congressional  township  revenue. 
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EDITORIAL. 


As  the  State  Board  sent  out  no  questions  for  December,  none  are  prtnted 
in  this  month's  Journal. 

A  large  number  of  items  and  reports  of  institutes  have  been  crowded  out  of 
this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  yet  we  give  64  pages. 

In  all  cases  where  teachers  did  not  pay  for  the  Journal  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, it  was  understood  that  they  should  pay  as  soon  as  the  first  draw 
made  on  the  trustee.     Our  books  indicate  that  some  teachers  have  forgott< 
this. 


A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  distinguished  Boston  teacher  of  ye  olden  time,  at 
present  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord,  Mass.^ 
has  just  spent  a  week  in  Indianapolis,  to  the  great  delight  of  a  large  circle  of 
people  who  love  occasionally  to  get  out  of  their  senses  and  explore  new  lines 
of  thouhgt  and  have  suggested  to  them  new  lines  of  thinking  and  living.  Mr. 
Alcott  is  now  81  years  of  age,  is  hale  and  hearty,  his  mind  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
and  he  has  not  tasted  flesh  or  even  butter  and  milk  as  food  for  mdre  than  50 
years. 


Remember  that  W.  T.  Harris  will  begin  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  and 
History  of  Education,  at  the  State  University,  Feb.  loth.  See  Jan.  Journal 
for  full  programme.  No  man  in  this  country  is  superior  to  Dr.  Harris  in  his 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  While  the  occasion 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  who  may  b«  present,  it  ought  to  be  of  special  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  hold  or  expect  to  hold  leading  places  in  educational 
work.  These  lectures  are  free  to  all,  and  it  is  hoped  large  numbers  of  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  state  will  arrange  to  attend.  For  further 
information  and  particulars,  address  Pres.  Lemuel  Moss,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  principal  part  of  the  body  of  this  Journal  is  taken  up  with  the  minntes 
of  the  la*e  Teachers'  Association.  The  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  diflfer> 
ent  papers  and  discussions  will  enable  the  reader  to  gain  a  very  correct  idea 
of  what  was  doae  and  said.  The  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  but  the  interest  and  the  character  of  the  work  were 
up  to  the  average  standard.  It  was  said,  by  several  grod  judges,  that  the  ap- 
pointed exercises  were  above  the  average  in  point  of  merit.  Most  of  them 
came  within  the  limits  of  time  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  principal  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  the  time  was  completely  filled  by 
the  appointed  exercises,  so  that  there  was  no  opportunity  left  for  discussion.  The 
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Joarnal  will  never  be  quite  happy  until  it  sees  the  experiment  tried  of  haring 
but  one  subject  for  each  half-day's  session.  Let  important  topics  of  general 
interest  be  selected,  and  then  give  ample  time  for  a  general  expression  and 
comparison  of  opinions.  In  this  way  more  persons  will  become  interested, 
and  the  general  drift  of  sentiment  can  be  ascertained. 


THE  PHOTOPHONE. 


Readers  of  the  Journal  may  remember  the  article  in  the  }aly,  18761  num- 
ber, by  Mr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  on  the  Tele- 
phone. This  was  the  first  succinct  account  of  it  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  educational  publication.  In  four  short  years  the  telephone  has  revolu- 
tionized city  business  communication,  and  has  developed  a  new  industry.  In- 
dianapolis has  a  large  manufactory,  and  supplies  call-boxes  and  switch-boards 
to  many  European  companies.  Since  the  telephone,  we  haye  had  Edison's 
^>eaking  phonograph,  and  the  microphone.  These  are  marvels  in  science, 
although  they  do  not  promise  any  such  practical  results  as  we  have  in  the 
application  of  the  telephone  to  commercial  intercourse. 

Bat  the  man  of  science  works  right  on,  and  thinks  no  more  of  the  practical 
value  of  his  discoveries  than  Homer  of  the  practical  value  of  his  Iliad. 

"  The  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  universe  is  a  thing  profitable  in  itself, 
and  requires  no  practical  application  to  justify  its  pursuit."  (Tyndall.)  Still 
the  greatest  material  triumphs  have  been  episodes  in  the  search  after  truth  for 
its  own  sake.  Whether  the  photophone  will  be  of  use,  or  will  be  shelved  with 
the  phonograph,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  point  of  scientific  interest  the  pho- 
tophone is  as  remarkable  as  the  telephone  or  phonograph. 

Wherever  a  beam  of  light  may  be  flashed  from  one  point  to  another,  there 
the  photophone  may  be  worked.  In  military  signaling  it  promises  to  displace 
the  heliograph,  which,  in  the  English  army,  is  sometimes  used  to  flash  sun- 
light signals  fifty  miles  or  more. 

The  photophone  consists  of  a  transmitting  and  a  receiving  instrument. 
Between  the  two  there  is  nothing  but  a  line  of  light  to  act  as  a  medium.  The 
trtosmitter  consists  of  a  small  round  flexible  mirror  of  mica  silvered  on  the 
back.  A  ray  of  sunlight  is  concentrated  on  the  mirror,  and  the  reflected  beam 
is  projected  to  a  distant  station,  where  it  is  received  on  a  parabolic  mirror* 
The  mirror  concentrates  the  light  on  a  thin  film  of  the  metal  selenium  which 
is  pUuxd  in  the  focus,  and  the  film  is  then  connected  with  a  telephone  and  a 
galvanic  battery  in  the  same  local  circuit.  Now,  if  a  person  directs  his  voice 
against  the  back  of  the  transmitting  mirror  it  vibrates,  similaily  to  the  disk  of 
a  telephone,  and  the  agitation  is  communicated  to  the  beam  of  reflected  light. 
While  the  undulatory  beam  of  light  shines  all  the  time  upon  the  receiving 
leleninm  plate  its  intensity  is  subject  to  rapid  variations.  These  produce, 
eqaally,  rapid  changes  in  the  electric  current  which  traverses  the  selenium, 
aad  every  rise  or  fall  of  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  is  thus  transmitted 
to  the  telephone  and  made  audible  by  the  vibrations  of  it>  diaphram;  we 
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then  have  the  startling  fact  that  spoken  words  can  be  reproduced  by  th^  aciiom 
of  light. 

Nor  is  the  emission  of  sound  under  the  influence  of  rarjing  illuminatiott 
confined  to  selenium.  Antimony  and  hard  rubber  emit  the  loudest  sounds^ 
and  the  probability  is  that  all  substances  in  the  form  of  their  diaphrams  will 
emit  sound  under  the  action  of  variable  light.  The  photophone»  then,  is  not 
merely  a  new  accoustic  instrument,  but  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  matter  in  general  is  susceptible  of  molecular  change,  under  the  influence 
of  light,  to  a  degree  and  by  a  method  which  had  not  previously  been  sus- 
pected. For  detailed  descriptions  see  the  Scientific  American,  Sept.  i8,  and 
Oct.  2;  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  October,  1880,  and  Nature,  SepC 
33,  1880.  The  principles  on  which  the  ph otophone  is  dependent  were  first 
stated  by  Prof.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  in  a  communication  to  the 
American  Association,  at  Boston,  last  August. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


At  the  request  of  the  president,  the  trustees  of  the  State  UniTecsi^ 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  make  a  critical  inspection  of  the  institution 
and  report  the  same  to  the  trustees.  The  committee  consisted  of  State  Super- 
intendent Jas.  H.  Smart,  John  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  elect,  and  Rev.  H.  C 
Mabie,  of  Indianapolis.  The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  the  report 
made. : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  request  accompanying  the  appointment,  the  com> 
mittee  spent  a  week  in  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  the  university. 
They  were  present  daily  inspecting  the  condition  of  the  property,  observing 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  listening  t6  recitations  in  every  department, 
conversing  freely  with  each  of  the  professors  respecting  his  department, 
questioning  the  students  upon  the  work  in  hand,  and  observing  carefully  the 
needs  of  the  institution  with  reference  to  yet  higher  efficiency.  The  visitors 
feel  warranted  in  reporting  that  the  internal  workings  of  the  university  are 
more  highly  satisfactory  than  at  any  previous  period.  For  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness we  specify  as  follows : 

The  faculty  appear  to  be  working  together  in  entire  harmony.  Some  ol 
the  professors,  having  been  long  in  their  places,  are  able  to  add  ripe  experi- 
ence to  their  natural  gifts  and  wide  acquisitions.  We  are  confident,  that  as 
a  whole,  the  character  of  the  work  done  is  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  committee  were  impressed  with  the  large  number  and  high  order  of 
the  students  in  attendance.  The  number  in  all  departments  is  349..  The 
grounds,  fences,  buildings,  museums,  apparatus,  etc,  are  in  most  perfect  con' 
dition.  The  absence  of  anything  like  mutilation  of  the  walls  and  furniture 
struck  the  committee  as  both  pleasing  and  commendable.  The  library  and 
reading  raom  are  well  arranged,  and  convenient  of  access,  and  the  museum 
has  lately  been  arranged,  classified  and  labeled. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  admirable.    The  deportment  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  the  city,  on  the  ground,  in  the  chapel  and  recitation  room,  appeared 
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to  OS  unexceptionable.  The  students  do  not  appear  to  be  cramming,  but  are 
evidently  developing  into  independent  thinkers  and  investigators.  Some  of 
the  classes  are  altogether  too  large  to  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  is  a  pr:fS5ing  necessity  for  more  instructors. 

The  needs  of  the  institution  are:  I.  There  are  needed  two  additional 
teachers.  2.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  are  inadequate.  With  return  of 
prosperous  times,  we  think  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  these  worthy  servants  of 
the  State  that  an  addition,  commensurate  with  the  general  prosperity,  be  made 
to  their  salaries.  3.  The  library,  consisting  of  about  8,000  volumes,  should 
be  greatly  enlarged  at  once.  4.  A  fire-proof  building,  in  which  to  place  the 
library,  is  most  desirable.  5.  The  laboratory  is,  for  the  most  part,  well 
equipped,  but  one  or  two  pieces  are  imperatively  needed  at  once.  6.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  physical  training  of  the  students  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and 
one  thus  far  wholly  neglected.  We  therefore  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  [dain  and  economical  gymnasium.  7.  We  mention  last,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  especially  emphasizing,  the  need  of  a  first-class  astronomical  observa- 
toiy,  soch  as  our  state  has  never  had,  with  such  apparatus  as  at  least  two  of 
oor  professors  are  splendidly  qualified  to  use.  Without  making  any  invidious 
disdnctions,  one  of  these  professors  has  been  styled,  by  Professor  Proctor 
*  The  American  Kepler.'  '* 


MISCELLANY. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
JANUARY— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

Geography. — i.    They  would  be  subjected  to  a  much  lower  temperature 
viable  to  cultivate  cereals,  they  would  have  to  live  largely  upon  fish  and  such 
vild  animals  as  could  bear  the  climate ;  they  would  therefore,  as  a  rule,  remain 
in  a  barbarous,  or,  at  best,  a  semi-civilized  slate. 

2.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  island.  Because  so  much  of  it  is  covered  by 
penaanent  bodies  of  ice  and  snow  that  the  existence  or  absence  of  an  isthmus 
jotning  it  to  the  mainland  can  not  be  determined. 

3.  Wheat,  com,  rye,  oats  and  barley. 

4.  Upon  beat  and  moisture. 

5.  Physical  geography  treats  of  the  natural  divisions  01  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tribation  of  land  and  water,  climate,  ocean  currents,  minerals,  soils  and  ani- 
oals,  and  of  the  laws  governing  these.  Political  geography  treats  of  the  na- 
tioDs  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  divided,  their  social  condition, 
goremments,  and  the  countries  they  inhabit,  as  such. 

<».  Indianapolis,  in  Marion  county,  on  the  White  river,  in  the  center  oi 
tbe  state ;  Evansville,  in  Vanderburgh  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  south- 
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west  con  er  of  the  state ;  and  Fort  Wayne,  in  Allen  county,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  riverj:,  forming  the  Maumee  rirer,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  state. 

7.  From  China.  Because  a  foreign  laden  vessel  would  probably  take  its 
cargo  all  at  one  port  when  it  could  be  bought  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  China  is 
the  only  country  which  V^ould  meet  all  the  requisitions. 

8.  Great  Britain  has  the  most,  and  Austria  has  the  least. 

9.  The  Chinese  Empire. 
10. 


Country. 
Peru. 
Spain. 


N.  Bound. 

Ecuador. 
Bar  of  Bccay 
and  France. 


E.  Bound. 

Braxil  and  Bo- 
livia. 
Mediter.  Sea 


S.  Bound. 

Bolivia. 
Med.  Sea  and 
Atlant.Ocean. 


W.  Bound. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Allan.  Ocean. 


Capital. 

Lima. 

Madrid. 


Physiology. — i.  The  large  amount  of  intervertebral  cartilage  in  the 
spinal  column  gives  it  so  much  elasticity  that  the  brain  and  other  vital  organs 
are  largely  protected  from  jars  and  shocks,  and  with  little  motion  between 
any  two  vertebrae ;  the  spinal  column,  as  a  whole,  possesses  very  great  flexibil- 
ity, giving  freedom  of  motion  with  safety  and  strong  support. 

2.  By  alternately  giving  and  withholding  from  animal  coloring  matters  in 
their  food  the  bones  will  become  tinged  in  layers,  showing  deposition  of  fresh 
materials,  and  by  the  passing  away  of  the  color  from  the  bones  after  an  inter- 
val of  time,  the  absorption  of  old  material  is  shown. 

3.  It  produces  muscular  exhaustion,  normal  exhaustion,  and  vitiation  of 
the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Children  have  greater  comparative  vitality 
and  supply  the  waste  of  the  body  more  readily  than  adults,  and  recuperate 
more  thoroughly  under  the  eflects  of  sleep. 

4.  Sea-bathing.  Because  of  the  stimulant  effect  of  the  salt  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  exercise  usually  taken  in  the  open  air,  in  pleasant  company  when 
bathing,  as  also  the  general  eflects  of  the  pleasant  atmosphere  during  the 
bathing  season. 

5.  Bread  and  butter.  Because  these  two  articles  have  in  them  the  various 
classes  of  organic  substances  necessary  for  food. 

6.  Upon  the  saccharine  and  saline,  which  it  dissolves,  and  upon  the  starch, 
which  by  chemical  action  it  changes  into  grape  sugar. 

7.  The  arteries  when  wounded  bleed  rapidly,  and  soon  empty  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  and  therefore  are  deep-seated  for  protection  and  freedom 
of  action.  Veins,  having  valves,  are  less  liable  to  this  trouble,  and  also  being 
near  the  surface  are  acted  upon  more  by  the  muscles,  which  aid  the  return 
of  blood  to  the  heart. 

8.  The  difiusiye  power  of  gases  overcomes  gravitation  and  mixes  it  quite 
thoroughly  with  the  air,  while  the  winds  assist  in  this,  and  rains  wash  it  oat 
of  the  air  to  a  great  extent. 

9.  The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  sleep  and  after  each 
meal,  to  remove  all  articles  of  food,  the  fungus  growing  from  the  saliva,  and 
all  other  impurities.  All  harsh  and  acid  dentrifices  should  be  avoided  as  be- 
ing destructive  to  the  enamel  and  substance  of  the  teeth. 
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lo.    Because  of  the  decussation  of  the  nerves  in  the  medulla  oblongata,, 
which  crosses  them  to.  the  other  side  of  the  body. 

Akithmbtic. — I.     If  the  dividend  and  divisor  are  (Concrete  numbers,  the 
quotient  will  be  an  abstract  number.     Thus :     12  yd.-f>4  yd.  =3. 
Proof:     3  times  4  yd.=i2  yd,  or  )^  of  12  yd.==4  yd. 

2.  77*'  15^  long.,  N.  Y. 

2**  20^  long.,  Paris. 

79**  ZS'  diff-  of  long'    •  •  •  5  hr.  18  min.  20  sec.  diff.  of  time. 
17  hr. — (5  hr.  18  min.  20  sec.)=ii  hr.  41  min.  40  sec. 
Hence  when  it  is  5.  A.  M.  at  Paris,  it  is  1 1  o'clock  41  mm.  40  sec.  P.  M^ 
of  the  previous  day  at  N.  Y. 

3.  I2>i— 41=8,^  cost  per  lb. 

(">^  X23M)-*-8,*f=¥XVXT^=36}H-  No.  lb.  at  8^  ct.  per  lb. 
36f  H— 23K— '2f  If .     .  • ,  He  could  have  bought  I2|}J  lb.  more  if  he 
give  4f  ct.  less  per  lb. 

4.  5  hectares=5o,cxw  centares. 
2  ct.X50,ooo=l5oo. 

5.  Since  10  m.,  in  8  da.,  of  8  hr.  each,  can  cut  46  cd. 


I  m. 
I  m. 
I  m. 
1  m. 


« 


6.    B 


«'  8  da.  «  8  hr. 

'*    I  da.  "  8  hr. 

"    I  da.  **   I  hr. 

"  I  da.  "  9  hr. 
I  m.  «*  24  da.  "9  hr. 
36  m.  "  24  da.  *•  9  hr, 
L__!-=B  100  per  cent. 

82}  per  cent.  \  D$550 
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u 
It 
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\%  cd.=Y  cd. 

VxIxV- 

"ixiiV^=^xV^. 
4A-^|Jfiii8=:558.9  cdL 

J.=.B  100  percent. 


\  .D  %i\  per  cent. 
=      R  i6}  per  cent. 


P.  =     R  17J  percent.     P 

a  is  what  the  horses  cost  C. 

b  is  what  the  horses  cost  C,  also  what  B  received  for  them. 

c  is  what  the  horses  cost  B. 

W  ISS0X3X  100^660,  wh«  the  ho««  cost  C. 
250 

(c)  I660X2X  100^^8^^  ^h.t  the  ho^e.  cost  B. 

or.  l5So>^Xloog2>Ooo 
»5o        X»6S 

7-    »9X39>X3'74S_. «  , 

100X360 -»3*oo8+ 

8.    (a)  y/'64=the  square  root  of  64. 
♦(b)  8*=the  cube  root  of  8  squared, 
(c)  ^64=  the  cube  root  of  64. 

d   y^i/64=^the  square  root  of  the  square  root  of  64. 

— vi 
(e)  (y^  64  )=the  cube  root  of  the  square  root  of  64. 


*  8f ,  in  the  qixestion,  should  have  been  printed  \?^^  or  8  to  the  }  power. 
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Tb«  fig.  A  B  C  rfprcMnts  [he  base  of  the  pyramid, 
each  aide  of  which  is  3  feet.  Since  the  sides  ire 
eqaal,  a  line  dravn  from  C  to  the  middie  point  of 
A  B  will  be  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  will  be  ihe 
'  :iUilude  of  the  triangle. 

But  C  D=/ACa— A  Ui=^/^J  =  ^/y^ J,./ 2^1.59807+. 
.■.  The  area  in  sq.  6-3X2^59^1=33.971  + 

The  volume  in  cu.  ft.  =3.8971X9=1 1.69'3 

3 
«2.50X  1 1 .69i3=Ji9.  aa8+. 
10.  I  would  not.  A  rule,  in  aiilhmetic.  is  but  a  concise  statement  <if  the 
mechanical  melhod  to  be  pursued  in  obtaining  a  result.  Thu>',  the  rule  for 
dividing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  as  taken  ftom  a  standard  arithmetic  is: 
"  Multiply  thi  dividend  by  the  recifrecal  of  the  divisor."  The  rule  gives  the 
pupil  no  reason  for  the  process,  hence  repeating  it  from  memory  would  gire 
him  no  additional  knowledge, 

A  rule  which  the  pupil  does  not  deduce  from  an  analysis,  by  which  be  re- 
ceives a  thorough  conception  of  the  reasons  underlying  it,  is  to  the  learner  as 
"  sounding  biass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

History. — l.  History  is  intended  to  record  ibe  pn^ress  of  man  in  wealth, 
culture,  and  character.  As  character  is  the  highest  quality  and  aim,  in  indi- 
viduals and  nations  alike,  the  topic*  of  most  importance  are  those  which  set 
forth  and  explain  man's  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Other  topics,  ai 
wars,  political  affairs,  social  organization,  industrial  progress,  are  by  no  means 
unimportant,  but  they  are  subordinate  to  the  first  class,  and  are  of  value  almost 
solely  because  of  their  relation  to  those. 

3.  The  arst  telegram  in  the  United  St^es  was  the  announcement  of  Hr. 
Polk's  election  to  the  presidency,  sent  by  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  over  a  vrite 
which  he  had  creeled  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

4.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  1S45,  was  a  prominent  cause  of  the  Mexican 

9.  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  definitely  announced 
Sept.  22,  iS6z,  and  formally  issued  Jan.  I,  1SG3,  set  free  all  slaves  in  states 
or  parts  of  states  in  rebellion  at  the  last  named  date 

10.  Historical  charts,  properly  constructed,  are  aids  to  the  memory  and 
the  imagination,  in  Rxing  the  dates  and  definite  relations  of  important  evmli. 
They  should  not,  for  the  most  part,  attempt  too  much — containing  only  the 
most  prominent  items  and  such  as  are  well  and  certainly  known. 

Gbamuar. —  I.     In  our  happiest  homes,  there  is  often'some  sad  remem- 
brance  Tiihick  comes  darkly  over  the  heart.     There  is  an  expletive. 
7.    Those  who  failed  on  this  question  did  not  study  long  enaugk  to  see  the 
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I      8.  Right  is  an  adverb,  modifying  over  against — a  compound  preposi- 

;            tlOO.  • 

9l  Only  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  infinitive  phrase  to  be  rich.     Famous 

it  an  adjective,  used  in  the  predicate  with  the  infinitive  to  be^  and  modifies 


The  State  Normal  School  has  an  attendance  this  term  more  than  25  per  cent« 
larger  than  at  any  correspond  ng  term  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  same 
has  been  true  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 

Prof.  Eli  F,  Brown,  of  the  High  School,  and  George  F.  Bass,  Prin  School 
Ka  3,  Indianapolis,  have  arranged  with  County  Supt.  L.  P.  Harlan  to  hold  a 
six  weeks*  Normal  during  July  and  August,  to  immediately  precede  the 
County  Institute. 

Earlham  College  has  decided  to  open  a  ''  Teachers'  Class ''  in  connection 
wiJh  its  other  de]>artments.  It  will  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  W.  W.  White, 
pnncipal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  who  will  be  assisted  by  William  P. 
Knkham,  formerly  principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School.  The 
dass  will  begin  April  6th. 

Ladoga  Normal. — This  school  seems  t«  be  prospering  finely,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  doing  excellent  work.  The  new  members  of  the  faculty,  Profs. 
Bond,  Binford  and  Smith,  are  well  liked  and  have  an  established  reputation 
for  thoroughness  in  whatever  they  undertake.  The  principal,  J.  V.  Coombs, 
manages  the  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  all  who  know 
him. 

School  Legislation. — There  have  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
quite  a  number  of  bills  effecting  the  school  law,  some  of  which,  should  they 
become  laws,  would  effect  the  schools  injuriously — county  superintend ency 
vottld  be  crippled  and  the  selection  of  trustees  remanded  to  district  meetings — 
both  backward  steps.  But  it  is  too  early  now  in  the  session  to  predict  the 
final  results. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  formerly  Supt.  Vincennes  school.<!,  now  Supt.  of  the  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  at  Plainfield,  in  his  part  of  the  report  of  the  school  submitted 
to  the  Governor,  gives  a  very  satisfac'ory  statement  of  the  internal  working  of 
the  school.  The  instruction  of  ^e  boys  seems  to  be  well  cared  for.  The 
arerage  number  in  attendance  the  past  year  was  338,  their  average  age  being 
12  yeais  and  5'  months. 

Southern  Indiana  Teahers*  Association. — A  full  programme  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  has  just  reached  us,  but  owing  to  a  miscalcu- 
UtioB  of  space  we  are  compelled  to  defer  its  publication  till  next  month. 
Snfiice  it  to  say  now  ihat  the  programme  is  a  good  one — in  our  opinion  excel- 
lent. The  meeting  will  begin  in  Lawrenceburg,  March  16,  1881,  and  con- 
tinue two  days.  Keduced  rates  at  hotels,  %\  per  day.  For  reduced  rates 
orer  railroads,  send  with  stamp  for  order  on  local  agent.  Address  J.  R 
Trisler,  Chairman  Exec.  Com. 
4 
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PERSONAL. 


A.  W.  Dnnkle  is  principal  of  the  Delphi  schools. 

A.  D.  Snively  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Fowler.  , 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  in  Dearborn  county  the  teachers  indicated  their 
appreciation  of  their  superintendent,  H.  B.  Hill,  by  presenting  him  a  gold- 
headed  cane. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Hopkins  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Kokomo  higb 
school,  and  has  removed  to  Danville,  to  take  a  place  in  the  teaching  corps  of 
the  Central  Normal, 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon  has  been  again  re-elected  Secreta(ry  of  the  State  As- 
sociation. The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  Associ* 
ation  in  continuing  her  in  this  office. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lowe,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Seymour  schools,  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  she  did  not  desire  to  have  any  control,  resigned 
her  place  about  Christmas.     May  she  live  long  and  be  happy. 

John  Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  presided  over  the 
late  State  Teachers'  Association  with  dignity,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Association,  and  has  missed  but  one  annual 
meeting. 

J.  K.  Walts,  Supt.  of  the  Logansport  schools,  was  kept  away  from  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  by  the  poultry  exhibition  held  in  Logansport  during 
the  holiday  week.  His  consolation  is  that  his  P.  Cochins  won  him  twenty- 
one  prizes. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  has 
been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  New  Castle  schoob.  The  New  Castle 
people  will  soon  learn  that  they  have  secured  a  good  superintendent  and  a 
valuable  citizen. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  and  well  known  to 
many  teachers  of  the  state,  has  decided  to  resign  his  present  position  and 
open  a  private  school  for  young  ladies,  in  Indianapolis,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

Emily  A.  Hayward,  formerly  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Brookville,  , 
now  teaching  in  the  high  school  of  Springfield,  111.,  superintended  the  cele- 
bration of  Whittier's  birth-day  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  very  favorable 
comment  through  the  Springfield  papers. 

Hiram  Hadley,  who  opened  a  private  academy  in  Indianapolis  last  fall, 
reports  his  school  in  a  healthful,  growing  condition.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  do,  or  have  done,  any  other  than  thorough  work  \  and  a  good  pri- 
vate school  will  always  find  support  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis,  how- 
ever efficient  the  public  schools. 
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Pn)f.  Robert  Kidd,  the  noted  elocntionist,  spent  the  entire  week  at  the 
Rash  county  institute,  held  during  the  holidays.  Prof.  Kidd's  home  is 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind.,  but  he  spends  most  of  his  time  teaching  elocution  in  col- 
leges, law  schools,  theological  seminaries,  etc. 

Win.  De  M.  Hooper,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Rensselaer,  improved  his 
hdidaj  vacation  by  marrying  Miss  Florence  Hackley,  of  Peru.  Mr.  Hooper 
was  formerly  principal  of  ihe  Peru  High  School,  and  the  above  named  event 
proves  that  he  made  good  use  of  his  leisure  hours. 

William  Moore,  formerly  of  Earlham  College,  but  for  two  years  past  super- 
intendent  of  the  New  Castle  schools,  deceased  suddenly,  and  was  taken  to- 
Richmond  for  burial  on  Christmas  day.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  good  teacher  and 
a  Christian  gentleman  of  high  standing.  He  was  an  honor  to  his  profession,, 
and  the  state  suffers  a  loss  when  such  an  educator  dies. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Fulton  Conty. — The  institute  was  held  as  u<iual  during  the  Thanksgiving 
veek.  It  was  well  attended  and  the  interest  was  universally  good.  The 
forti^  workers  were  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of 
the  Stale  Normal  School,  and  H.  B.  Brown,  Prin.  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal. 
The  general  verdict  was,  "the  best  institute  ever  held." 

Lake  County. — We  had  a  most  excellent  institute  holiday  week.  With 
SQch  instructors  as  Prof,  and  Mrs  Ford,  of  Cleveland,  O  j  Mrs.  McRae,  of 
Uuncie;  H  B,  Brown,  Prin.  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal,  and  a  strong  force 
of  h<jmc  talent,  it  could  not  he  otherwise,  Supt.  Cheshire  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  conduced  it.  The  daily  attendance  was 
shout  200,  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather.  •     #    • 

Tippecanoe  County. — This  county  held  its  institute  in  La  Fayette,  begin* 
nug  Dec.  20.  It  was  well  attended,  as  institutes  usually  are  in  this  county. 
E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  and  Michael  Seller,  Prin.  of  the  Ford  high 
scbdol  building.  La  Fayette,  were  the  principal  instructors,  and  they  are  both 
good.  W.  T.  Fry,  of  Crawfordsville,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  some  of  the  home 
leachen  gave  a3si:»tance,  and  the  institute  as  2  whole  was  voted  a  success. 
The  enrcillmont  was  167.     W.  H.  Caulk  ns  is  the  superintendent. 

Fountain  County. — The  institute  was  held  at  Veedersburg,  beginning  Dec» 
ao.  The  attendance  was  especially  good,  and  the  interest  and  attention  equal 
to  ihe  l»est.  J.  V.  Coombs,  Prin.  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  School,  was  the  prin- 
cipal instructor,  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  gave  an  elocutionary  enter- 
tunmeiU  on  Thursday  evening.  All  his  work  was  well  received.  W.  A.  Bell 
uidj.  W.  McBroom,  of  Covington,  were  present  a  part  of  the  time  and  did 
Work  that  was  highly  appreciated.  A.  W.  Booe  is  the  superintendent,  and  is 
^ng  good  work. 
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Dearborn  County. —Institute  closed  last  night,  Dec.  3Xst.  Although  the 
cold  weather  hindered  some  from  attending,  our  enrollment  was  123,  which 
does  well  for  this  county,  and  the  interest  was  good  all  through  the  week. 
At  the  close  we  caned  our  superintendent — he  deserved  it.  *    • 

Rush  County.— The  Institute  was  held  Dec.  27-31,  1880,  at  Rushville. 
Instructors,  Profs.  Robert  Kidd,  John  B.  Peaslee,  J.  C.  Fletcher,  and  Eli  F. 
Brown.  The  sessions  were  unusually  interesting  and  the  attendance  good, 
considering  that  the  severe  culd  weather  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
both  "sat  down  on  us."  The  enrollment  was,  teachers  92,  visitors  77.  The 
instructors  did  excellent  work.  The  institute  resolved  against  cramming  and 
in  favor  of  keeping  abreast  the  best  educational  thoughts  of  the  day,  in  favor 
of  county  superintendency  and  against  change  in  the  school  law«  and  heartily 
endorsed  J.  B.  Blount,  the  present  county  superintendent.  The  institute 
closed  Friday  evening,  with  a  complete  surprise  to  Supt.  Blount,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gold-headed  ebony  cane,  presented  to  him  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  in  be- 
half of  the  teachers  of  Rush  county,  Ind.  Prof.  Blount,  by  some  timely  re- 
marlvs,  took  the  caning  good  naturedly  and  without  resentment. 

Samuel  Abercrombib,  Sec'y. 

Randolph  County.-  The  Randolph  County  Institute  convened  in  Win- 
chester, Dec.  27,  1880.  County  Supt.  Lesley  acted  as  President,  and  H.  W. 
Bowers  as  Secretary.  The  instructors  were  E.  H.  Butler,  J.  A.  Beattie,  and 
T.  Harrison.  W.  S.  Montgomery  gave  instruction  in  music.  This  branch 
of  study  was  a  new  feature  in  the  institute  work.  Prof.  Beattie  gave  a  lecture 
on  "Teaching,"  and  Prof.  Harrison  one  on  "Pompeii."  The  number  en- 
rolled was  175,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100.  The  fifth  day  of  the 
session  was  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  "  Randolph  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation.'' This  is  an  organization  of  a  year's  growth.  Its  meetings  are 
quarterly.  An  Executive  Committee  is  appointed,  who  arrange  a  programme 
and  give  the  performers  six  weeks'  notice  for  preparation. 

Daniel  Lesley,  Chairman. 

H.  W.  Bowers,  Secretary, 

Jasper  County. — The  Institute  was  held  in  Rensselaer,  Dec.  27-31,  1880. 
In  consideration  of  the  intense  cold  weather  the  attendance  was  good.  Eb- 
rollment  of  teachers,  100.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  (late  of 
Naples,  Italy),  gave  a  number  of  very  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  at 
various  times  during  the  session,  subjects  as  follows :  *<  Physical  Features  of 
South  America "  ;  **  Pompeii";  "  Education  of  Girls  in  Brazil";  •'Switzer- 
land and  the  Swiss. '^  Each  was  presented  in  such  an  interesting  style  that 
we  are  unable  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  special  one.  We  feel  that  our  superin- 
tendent made  a  wise  choice  in  securing  this  gentleman  of  travel  to  address  us. 
We  were  also  highly  entertained  by  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University. 
His  ledtures  on  "Physiognomy,"  "Caricature  and  Comic  Art,"  were  made 
doubly  interesting  by  the  presentation  of  illustrations,  as  the  points  in  his  lec- 
tures demanded  the  same.  The  illustrations  are  products  of  his  own  hand  in 
crayon.  Prof.  Hooper,  of  Rensselaer  public  schools,  gave  a  short  talk  on 
-"  The  Aesthetic  side  of  the  Teacher's  Work."     Miss  M.  P.  BoUes,  principal 
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Remington  public  schools,  gave  two  charming  and  telling  talks<^-4ubjects: 
•*  The  Teacher  Outside  the  Schoo!-room ; "  «  The  Development  of  the  Mind." 
A  number  of  teachers  performed  their  duties  with  an  air  that  betokened  earn- 
estness. The  daily  opening  of  the  ''Query  Box"  resulted  in  many  spirited 
discussions.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  say,  ^  it  i^  good  for  me 
to  be  here  " !  Every  day  we  were  made  to  feel,  through  the  remarks  of  our 
superintendent,  that  the  true  teacher  alone  can  succeed,  and  that  if  we  would 
«KPf  we  must  work.     We  may  safely  pronounce  our  institute  a  success. 

A  TSACHSR. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Frimary  Fridays  is  the  name  of  a  little  book  (43  pages)  filled  with  well 
chosen  selections  for  little  folks.  Published  by  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  what  £.  O.  Vaile  calls  his  new  semi-monthly  donble- 
oolumn  19-page  paper,  just  started  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Vaile  was  for  a  time  ed- 
itor of  the  Educutional  Weekly,  and  he  wields  a  trenchant  pen. 

The  Little  Folhi  Reader^  published  monthly,  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  simply ^well,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  and  un- 
less you  have  75  cents  in  your  pocket  to  spare,  don't  show  it  to  your  children. 
The  reading  matter,  the  heavy  fine  paper,  the  charming  pictures,  captivate 
the  small  boys  and  girls. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  for  boys  and  girls, 
published  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  by  Aaron  Pope,  Supt.  of  Hancock  Co.  schools, 
and  edited  by  Lee  O.  Harris.  The  first  number  looks  well  and  reads  well, 
and  will  make  the  boys  and  girls  feel  well.  The  matter  is  well  adapted  to 
children,  and  will  make  profitable  readmg  both  at  home  and  in  the  school. 
Tliere  is  no  danger  yet  awhile  that  children  (not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
pobiic  libraries)  will  have  access  to  too  much  good  reading  matter.  Most 
children  are  starving  for  it.  The  Joomal  wishes  the  Visitor  great  success  in 
Its  mission. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly ^  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
is  a  very  valuable  magazine  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of 
sdentific  investigation.  Topics  are  discussed  by  the  ablest  writers,  and  in 
iQcb  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by  the  average  reader.  To  indicate  the  range 
of  subjects  discussed,  the  following  are  selected  from  the  February  issue :  De- 
tdopment  of  Political  Institutions,  Origin  of  the  Plow  and  Wheel  carriage, 
Physical  Edncatior,  Horses  and  their  Feet,  Domestic  Motors,  The  Value  of 
Accomplishments,  Darwin  on  the  Movements  of  Plants,  Atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity, Optical  lUusionsi  of  the  Moon,  Evolution  of  the  Chemical  Elements, 
The  November  Meteors  (by  Prof.  Kirk  wood,  of  our  State  University),  etc. 
Each  number  contains  about  150  pages.    Price  per  year,    5.00. 
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Elementary  Grammar  and  ComposiHon — By  Thos.  W.  Harvey.  OndB- 
nati :     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

This  work  is  a  revision  of  Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar,  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  new  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old.  The 
following  commendable  points  are  noted :  Sentence-making  and  corop»o5itioB 
presented  in  a  simple,  attractive  way.;  the  preparation  of  the  mind  to  gru^ 
and  comprehend  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  term  or  principle  before  the  defini- 
tion is  given  or  principle  stated  ;  the  **  cautions ; "  the  use  of  pictures  as  sub- 
jects for  compositions;  models  for  parsing;  diagrams  for  "mapping"  sen- 
tences; letter-writing,  etc.  This  little  book  of  i6o  pages,  if  mastcre<4,  will 
give  the  child  a  practical  and  quite  extended  training  in  the  use  of  language. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Home  and  School  Visitor  should  Hnd  a  place  in  every  family  in 
which  there  are  children.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  Persons  de- 
siring to  act  as  agents  to  secure  subscribers  will  be  furnished  any  number  of 
copies  desired,  Address  Aaron  Pope,  Publisher, 

Box  207.  ■ —  Greenfield,  Ind. 

The  firm  of  Cline  &  Caraway,  booksellers  and  stationers,  Ladoga,  Ind^  is 
succeeded  by  Lemon  &  Prichard.  As  in  the  past,  the  house  promises  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  merit  the  confidence  and  success  which  it  has  enjoyed. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  orders  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  discount  on  large 
bills.  See  catalogue  elsewhere  in  the  Journal.  Letters  intended  for  the 
house  should  be  addressed  to  Lemon  &  Prichard,  Ladoga,  Ind. 


Prof.  T.  J.  McAvoy's  School  of  Elocution,  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Block, 
Indianapolis,  will  hold  a  summer  school  for  teachers  and  others,  commencing 
in  July,  1881.  i-2t 

{A  box  containing  200  letters  printed 
In  large  lower  case  type,  on  200  heary 
six-ply  card  boards, — assorted  colors. 
Prepared  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  Supt.  Schools,  Washington,  Ind.  The  litile  fin- 
gers may  now  be  kept  busy  with  interesting  and  profitable  work.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25  cents.  $2.00  oer  dozen  boxes.  See  adverti5;ement  on  another 
page  of  this  Journal.     Address  PAUL  F.  HUNTER  &  CO.. 

2-3t  Bloomington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 
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*READING  — IV. 

JOSEPH    CARHART. 
[Copyrighted,     All  rights  reserved.^ 


Reading  Defined  and  Analyzed. 


^HE  relation  of  ''thought"  reading  and  ''emotional"  read- 
ing to  each  other^  and  to  the  whole  subject,  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  A  taste  for  good  reading  is  a  matter 
of  feeling.  The  feelings  are  also  the  springs  of  action. 
The  pure  fountain  sends  forth  pure  waters.  And  no  better  ser- 
vice can  be  rendered  to  the  pupil  than  to  refine  and  purify  his 
feelings.  But  literature  addresses  itself  directly  and  primarily, 
not  to  the  feelings,  but  to  the  understanding. 

Copies  of  a  pathetic  narrative  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  two 
persons-  One  looks  upon  the  paper  and  is  greatly  moved  by 
the  story;  the  other  looks  upon  it  but  manifests  no  emotion. 
The  narratives  are  written  in  the  English  language.  One  of 
the  persons  understands  that  language,  and,  understanding  the 
thought,  is  influenced  by  the  feeling  which  accompanies  it;  to 
the  other,  English  is  a  foreign  tongue,  and,  not  understanding 
the  pathetic  incident,  his  feelings  are  uninfluenced. 

*  Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association, 
December  39,  1880. 
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Thought  relations  are  the  channds  through  which  the  feeling 
flows. 

This  is  true,  even  of  productions  that  '^are  of  imagination  a]| 
compact."     For — 

*****  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

It  thus  appears  that  thought-reading  is  fundamental  not  only 
to  oral,  but  to  emotional  reading. 

The  pupil's  interest  will  be  the  measure  of  his  progress;  his 
delight  in  the  reading  work  will  be  the  measure  of  his  love  for 
literature.  Adapt  the  matter  to  his  experience  and  other  attain- 
ments— let  it  be  so  easy  that  he  can,  with  reasonable  effort,  mas- 

« 

ter  it ;  so  difficult  that  it  shall  tax  his  powers  and  leave  him 
stronger  than  it  found  him ;  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  mind,  whose  very  natitre  it  is  to  think,  and  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  interest  nor  delight.  But  every  thought,  every  image 
and  every  feeling  that  accompanies  them  will  meet  with  a  ready 
response  in  the  soul  of  the  learner. 

Discourse  possesses  a  form  and  a  content.  To  realize  the 
ends  of  reading,  both  of  these  must  be  mastered.  The  pupil 
must  learn  the  printed  form  of  words  with  whose  sound  and 
meaning  he  is  already  fanjiliar;  next,  the  meaning,  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  words  that  are  new  to  him.  To  read  poetry, 
is  to  reproduce  the  poet's  imagery.  This  is  frequently  expressed 
in  figurative  language.  Therefore,  to  read  poetry,  the  highest 
form  of  literary  workmanship,  the  pupil  must  understand  such 
common  figures  of  thought  as  simile,  metaphor,  personification, 
allegory,  fable,  metonymy,  and  synecdoche.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  as  essential  as  a  knowledge  of  the  literal  meaning  of 
words.  The  only  real  difficulty  here  is  in  the  names  employed. 
The  learning  of  these  may  be  deferred  until  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  the  work,  or  omitted  altogether ;  but  their  content,  ad- 
dressed to  the  imagination,  that  faculty  so  active  in  the  youngs 
constitutes  a  delightful  study  and  is  quite  easily  mastered. 

But  the  pupil  may  know  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  his 
reading  lesson,  may  have  a  vivid  conception  of  every  image  in- 
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troduced  in  it,  without  comprehending  its  thought-relations  as  a 
whole,  without  seeing  the  relation  of  its  thought  to  himself  and 
surroundings,  to  stop  short  of  which  is  to  fail  to  derive  from  the 
reading  lesson,  of  whatever  grade,  the  highest  element  of  culture 
it  is  capable  of  furnishing. 

By  what  means  may  this  desirable  end  be  effected  ? 

Let  the  subject  of  your  thought  be  this  object  which  I  hold  up 
before  you,  this  parcel  of  papers.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  composition.  In  how  many  ways  is  it  possible  for  the  hu- 
man mind  to  think  about  it?  It  possesses  attributes,  weight, 
color,  size,  form  and  other  inherent  qualities  which  can  not  be 
separated  from  it  in  time  or  space,  and  by  which  it  is  known.  It 
exists  in  some  place,  here.  It  exists  at  some  point  of  time,  now. 
Certain  circumstances,  prominent  among  which  was  the  purpose 
it  was  intended  to  serve,  conspired  to  produce  it.  It  had  a 
cause,  and  exists  for  a  purpose.  By  applying  it  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  may  be  the  means  of  securing  some 
end;  it  may  be  the  cause  of  some  effect.  It  is  composed  o! 
parts;  each  sheet  may  be  separated  from  the  parcel  in  space,  and 
may  exist  independently  of  it  in  time.  It  is  a  part  of  some  larger 
whole.  It  possesses  attributes  in  common  with  other  objects, 
and  on  this  basis  it  might  be  classed  in  various  ways.  On  the 
basis  of  the  use  it  was  intended  to  serve  it  belongs  to  that  class 
of  substances  on  which  man  has  inscribed  his  thoughts,  (upon 
which  a  volume  might  be  written).  If  you  had  never  seen  a 
parcel  of  papers  your  minds  could  be  led  to  form  an  image  of  it 
by  comparing  and  contrasting  it  with  some  familiar  object,  and 
indicating  their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Having  ex- 
hausted each  of  these  lines  of  thought,  the  composition  would 
contain  all  the  thought  relations  possible  to  put  into  a  composi- 
tion on  that  or  any  other  subject.  These  are  the  laws  of  the 
thought — the  intuitions  of  the  understanding — and  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  human  mind  an  author  can  no  more  think  outside  of 
them  than  he  can  breathe  without  lungs,  walk  without  legs,  or 
talk  without  vocal  organs.  The  time-relations  assigned  to  this 
paper  will  not  permit  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  but  any  one 
can  easily  prove  that  the  mind  is  limited  to  these  by  trying  to 
think  relations  on  any  subject  outside  of  them. 
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An  author  may  be  unconscious  of  the  operations  of  his  mind 
in  writing,  just  as  one  may  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
uses  lungs,  legs  and  vocal  organs  respectively  in  the  several  acts 
of  breathing,  walking  and  talking,  but  he  is  none  the  less  limited 
by  them ;  and,  as  one  can  not  describe  physiologically  the  acts 
of  breathing,  walking  and  talking  without  showing  the  muscles 
and  organs  employed,  no  more  can  one  analyze  the  content  of 
a  discourse  without  consciously  or  unconsciously  seeing  all  of 
those  thought-relations  that  may  exist  in  it 

If  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  an  author  can  think  of  his  sub- 
ject only  as  substance  and  attribute ;  as  sustaining  the  relations 
of  time  and  space;  of  purpose,  cause,  and  effect;  of  whole  and 
part;  of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  I  hope  to  be  set  right  by  the 
learned  gendemen  who  are  immediately  to  follow  me  and  by 
others  who  may  take  part  in  the  discussion.  But  if  they  are  the 
limits  of  thought,  any  discourse,  whoever  may  be  its  author,  what- 
ever may  be  its  subject,  purpose,  or  form,  whether  a  simple  les- 
son in  the  Second  Reader  or  a  complicated  tragedy  of  Shakes- 
peare, may  be  exhaustively  analyzed  by  applying  to  its  content 
the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  subject  and  what  are  its  attributes  ?  Where  did 
it  exist?  When  did  it  exist?  What  was  its  purpose?  What 
caused  it  to  exist  ?  What  effect  did  it  produce  ?  What  are  its 
parts?  .  Of  what  whole  is  it  a  part?  What  is  it  like?  What  is 
it  unlike  ? 

Until  the  pupil  has  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  work  the 
teacher  should  supply  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  and,  hav- 
ing determined  by  previous  study,  what  relations  exist  in  the 
reading  lesson,  ask  only  such  questions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
exhaust  it.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  verify  the  thought  in  the 
lesson  by  comparing  and  contrasting  it  with  facts  in  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  habit  this  will  form  may  be  fatal  to  the  influence 
of  a  large  class  of  Sunday-school  books,  but  it  will  be  nose  the 
worse  for  either  the  truth  or  the  pupil.  By  means  of  the  question 
of  what  whole  a  part,  each  lesson  may  be  made  the  entering 
wedge  to  the  book  from  which  the  selection  is  taken,  or  to  other 
literature  of  its  class.    And  thus,  every  reading  lesson  will  create 
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in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  read  some  good  book  or  books.  Let  the 
desire  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  ingenuity  of  "Young  Amer- 
ica" will  surely  find  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

If  the  pupil  has  access  to  a  dictionary  of  authors,  or  other 
suitable  book  of  reference  (and  enterprising  teachers  usually  se- 
ciire  them  by  some  means),  take  advantage  of  the  interest  awak- 
ened by  the  study  of  the  selection  and  let  the  pupil  apply  the 
questions  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  author,  fbr  the  light  it 
will  throw  upon  the  selection  read,  and  for  its  moral  influence 
upon  his  own  character.  For  **our  hearts,"  says  Whipple, 
"instinctively  throb  and  burn  in  sympathy  with  grand  thoughts 
and  brave  actions  radiated  from  great  characters ;  for  they  give 
palpable  form  to  ideals  of  conduct  domesticated  in  all  healthy 
imaginations,  and  fulfil  prophecies  uttered  in  the  depths  of  all 
aspiring  souls.  They  are,  in  fact,  what  all  men  feel  they  ought 
to  become," 


THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION— ABSENTEEISM— THE 

REMEDY. 


JOHN    I.    MORRISON.' 


WITH  the  largest  school  fund  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  Indi- 
ana ought  to  have  the  best  and  most  efficient  system  of 
public  instruction.  The  constitution  of  the  state  assumes  that 
the  diffusion  of  ''knowledge  and  learning"  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  government ;  and  makes  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide,  by  law,  for  a  "general 
and  uniform  system"  of  common  schools,  which  shall  be  free 
and  equally  open  to  all.  This  command  has  been  promptly 
obeyed  and  faithfully  executed  by  the  enactment  of  a  school 
law,  which  has  built  nearly  ten  thousand  school  houses,  at  a  cost 
approaching  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  and  employed,  in  1880, 
13,578  teachers,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  of  almost  three  millions  of 
dollars. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  children  enu- 
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merated  in  1880,  was  703,558.  Of  this  large  number  only  511,- 
283  were  enrolled  in  all  th6  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  321,659 — a  number  less,  by  a  little  over  30,000,  than 
one- half  of  the  total  number  enumerated.  These  facts  and  fig- 
ures do  not  speak  favorably  for  the  efficiency  of  our  dearly  cher- 
ished and  highly  lauded  common  school  system.  This  formid- 
able army  of  absentees  can  not  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance without  endangering  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  a  govern- 
ment, whose  strongest  support  is  derived  from  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  The  present  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  becomes  the  less  excusable^  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
education  of  the  entire  number  of  children  enumerated  will  not 
necessitate  the  building  of  one  additional  school  house,  nor  add 
a  dollar  to  the  amount  now  paid  to  teachers  for  the  tuition  of 
those  in  actual  attendance.  ^ 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that'  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory 
school  law  would  cure  many  of  the  existing  evils.  The  tax- 
payers, especially  those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own  to  be 
educated,  insist  that  it  is  little  short  of  highway  robbery  to  com- 
pel them  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
which  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  compel  parents  to  allow  their 
children  a  full  share  of  its  benefits.  Without  stopping  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  proposition,  let  it  suffice  for  the 
present  to  say,  that  many  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the  enforce- 
ment and  successful  working  of  the  proposed  law.  Some  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  suitable  clothing  and  necessary  books  for 
their  children.  Some  are  dependent  on  the  labor  of  their  chil- 
dren for  daily  support.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged, 
that  every  child  in  the  state  has  a  constitutional  and  legal  right 
to  an  ^ucation ;  therefore  the  state  is  bound  to  provide  all  the 
means  which  are  necessary,  to  protect  and  secure  this  right  Be 
it  so.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  law  makers  are  perfecting 
and  formulating  their  measures,  let  there  be  a  united  and  vigor- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  school 
officers,  in  behalf  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts. 
Parents  and  guardians  can  do  much  to  assist  and  encourage  their 
children  and  wards  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance 
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at  school.  Teachers  can  do  more  by  making  their  schools  de- 
lightful and  attractive,  inspiring  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  learn- 
ing, creating  in  their  minds  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  taste  for 
the  refined  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  The  teacher,  whose 
delight  is  in  his  school,  who  throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  every 
dajr's  work,  who  teaches  as  for  eternity,  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  waste  much  time  in  looking  after  absentees. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  absen- 
kes  will  be  reduced,  in  exact  proportion  as  the  school  is  made 
pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  pupils ;  and  of  the  many  ways  by 
which  this  may  be  accomplished,  none  will  prove  more  effectual 
than  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  thorough  grading  in  district 
schools,  similar  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  high  schools  and 
colleges,  followed  by  formal  graduation,  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies in  conferring  degrees  and  delivering  diplomas  or  certificates 
to  those  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
hranches  of  learning  prescribed  by  the  statute. 

I  close  with  an  additional  suggestion.  Let  the  township  trus- 
tees furnish  each  teacher,  at  the  opening  of  school,  with  a  full 
and  complete  copy  of  the  annual  enumeration,  showing  the 
names  of  parents  and  guardians,  with  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren listed  in  the  district.  A  comparison  of  the  number  listed 
vith  the  number  enrolled,  will  reveal,  at  once,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  absentees.  These  he  should  visit  without  delay,  and  urge 
tipon  them  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  prompt  and 
regular  attendance.  The  teacher,  who  performs  this  duty  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  labor 
by  adding  to  his  first  day's  enrollment  a  very  large  percentage  of 
all  the  absentees  in  his  school  district. 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  correctness  and  practicability  of 
the  views  presented  above,  will  be  found  in  the  action  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  county  of  Monroe. 

Having  furnished  all  the  schools  of  his  county  with  a  **  plain, 
simple,  and  practical "  course  of  study,  embracing  all  the  bran- 
ches prescribed  by  law,  and  a  manual  fully  explaining  the  work 
and  method  of  graduation,  the  superintendent  sums  up  the  re- 
sults of  last  year's  operations,  as  follows :     **  We  increased  the 
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enrollment  in  this  county  500;  the  average  daily  attendance  580; 
I y  100  more  children  were  taught  writing;  1,000  more  were  in- 
structed in  arithmetic;  850  more  in  language  lessons  and  gram* 
mar;  810  more  in  geography;  520  more  in  physiology;  575 
more  in  history,  than  in  the  previous  year/' 

If  a  similar  plan  were  adopted  in  all  the  counties  of  Indiana — 
and  what  is  to  hinder  ? — it  would  not  be  long  before  the  com- 
mon school  system  would  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  state,  and  absenteeism — the  canker-worm,  which  is  rapidly 
destroying  the  efficiency  and  vitality  of  the  entire  fabric,  would 
be  so  far  eliminated  as  to  cease  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  every 
annual  report,  that  emanates  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Indiana  be  fully  appreciated  and  righty  interpreted, 
which  provides  for  a  ** genera/**  and  *'^ uniform**  system  of  com- 
mon schools — one  and  the  same — in  every  county  and  school 

district  in  the  state. 
Knightstown. 


GEOGRAPHY— II. 

ELI    r.    BROWN. 


IN  the  study  of  Geography,  whether  the  pupils  are  taught 
orally  or  by  means  of  the  text,  it  is  important  that  they  gain 
correct  ideas  of  the  Earth's  form,  motions,  and  grand  divisions. 
A  small  school  globe  is  almost  indispensable  in  this  connection. 
If  the  pupil's  eye  can  rest  upon  the  globe  at  the  time  that  he  is 
told  that  the  earth  is  a  great  ball,  and  if  he  can  see  it  turn  upon 
its  axis,  as  he  is  told  the  earth  turns,  he  will  far  more  readily  and 
surely  obtain  correct  notions  of  these  matters  than  he  will  without 
such  apparatus. 

From  the  globe  before  his  eye,  he  can  be  led  to  think  of  the 
great  world  he  sees  out  the  window  and  upon  which  he  plays, 
of  the  great  round  earth  upon  which  the  sun  constantly  shines,, 
and  upon  whose  surface  all  men  live. 
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B7  means  of  the  globe  in  hand  the  teacher  may  readily  show 
how  by  passing  in  the  same  direction  around  its  surface  the  same 
point  is  reached  from  the  opposite  direction.  Then  refer  to  the 
earth  and  have  the  pupils  go  in  imagination  around  it.  Speak 
of  persons  who  have  made  the  journey ;  how  they  passed  over 
the  land  ind  came  to  its  border,  beyond  which  lay  vast  expanse 
of  water;  how  they  crossed  this  in  ships  and  came  to  more  land,, 
crossing  which  they  came  to  more  water,  and  finally  reached 
home  from  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  started. 

As  a  means  of  giving  some  conception  of  the  great  size  of  the 
earth,  estimate  the  time  it  would  require  to  travel  around  it  at 
the  ordinary  rate. 

By  turning  the  globe  on  its  axis  the  pupil  sees  the  form  of  mo- 
tion, and  he  may  readily  be  caused  to  understand  the  succession 
of  day  and  night  as  the  result  of  such  motion.  Use  the  window 
as  the  $un,  and  show  how  one-half  the  globe  is  lighted,  the  othci 
shaded.  The  turning  of  the  globe  brings  its  parts  into  day,  and 
then  into  night.  So  with  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Associate  the 
globe  and  the  earth  until  the  pupil  thinks  that  the  world  is  spher- 
ical, that  it  is  very  large,  that  it  is  covered  with  land  and  water, 
and  that  it  turns  upon  its  axis.  Have  him  know  that  the  world 
about  which  he  is  learning  is  the  real  world  upon  which  he 
lives. 

The  pupils  may  best  learn  the  great  divisions  of  land  and 
water  from  the  globe.  Have  them  point  out  these  divisions,  and 
slate  their  relative  position,  size,  shape,  etc.  Teach  what  parts 
of  the  earth  are  cold,  and  what  part  is  warm.  Speak  of  the 
kinds  of  fruit  and  grain  that  grow  in  these  different  regions,  for 
of  these  products  the  children  know  something.  It  may  add  ta 
the  interest  to  tell  something  of  the  people  of  the  distant  coun- 
tries mentioned. 

Having  taught  the  essential  features  of  the  globe  and  its  chief 
divisions  of  surface,  associate  these  portions  with  the  maps  of  the 
larger  bodies  of  land  and  water.  In  order  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tion between  map  and  globe,  frequent  exercises  may  be  given 
requiring  the  pupils  to  point  out  upon  both  the  places  described*. 
If  the  school  house  is  not  furnished  with  a  globe,  the  professional 
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-teacher  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  one  of  his  own. 
One  dollar  will  purchase  a  small  globe.  Outline  maps  may  be 
enlarged  upon  heavy  paper  from  the  maps  of  the  text  at  no  ex- 
<pense.     The  teacher  will  be  benefited  by  making  them. 

In  connection  with  the  geography  lessons  as  they  are  ordina- 
rily given,  introduce  conversations  upon  familiar  natural  phe- 
nomena. Give  a  lesson  upon  springs,  and  trace  the  waters 
^through  the  creeks  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  Clouds  and  rain, 
^low  and  hail,  winds  and  storms,  are  subjects  about  which  the 
children  know  something,  and  may  be  greatly  interested  in  learn- 
ing more.  Ideal  voyages,  and  descriptions  of  places  of  great 
interest  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  will  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  dullest  pupils.  Some  simple  discussion  of  the  seasons,  of 
the  constant  summer  in  equatorial  regions,  of  the  unending  win- 
-ter  at  the  poles,  and  the  general  effects  of  these  conditions  upon 
life,  may  be  fruitful  of  interest  in  the  latter  part  of  such  lessons. 
A  conversation  about  the  moon,  and  one  or  more  about  the 
rstars,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  geography  lesson  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  day.  If  intelligently  con- 
•ducted  it  may  exercise  the  pupils  in  their  widest  range  of  infor- 
imation,  and  be  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the  teacher's  work  in 
arousing  their  interest  in  nature  and  in  life. 


MENSURATION. 


A.   H.   KENNEDY,  SUPT.   ROCKPORT  SCHOOLS. 


[In  this  and  succeeding  articles  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  illustrate  alld 
•demonstrate  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  the  rules  in  mensura- 
tion.] 

THE  mechanic  lays  a  straight  edge  on  any  plane  surface,  draws 
his  awl  by  it,  and  thus  produces  a  straight  line.  He  places 
•one  point  of  his  compasses  upon  a  plane  surface,  moves  the  other 
around  it,  and  thus  produces  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  The 
Tsawyer  passes  his  saw  through  a  log  and  cuts  it  into  boards. 
The  edge  of  his  saw  is  a  straight  line.    By  its  movement  through 
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a  solid  a  surface  is  produced.  The  rough  boards,  passed  under 
the  straight  edge  of  the  planer's  knife,  are  rendered  smooth. 
The  brickmaker  strikes  the  surplus  clay  from  his  moulds  with  a 
wire,  and  gives  plane  surfaces  to  the  bricks.  The  mason  lays 
them  to  a  horizontal  line,  which  he  moves  along  a  vertical,  and 
gives  a  plane  surface  to  the  wall.  By  placing  layer  upon  layer 
be  builds  a  wall ;  in  other  words,  by  moving  a  plane  perpendic- 
ularly to  itself,  he  produces  a  solid.  He  renders  the  plastering 
true  and  smooth  by  means  of  his  straight  edge  and  trowel.  Pa- 
per is  made  by  being 'passed  between  straight  rollers.  Plate 
glass  is  cast  upon  a  table  which  has  passed  under  the  line  made 
by  the  point  of  the  iron-planer's  tool.  Then  there  are  the  imag- 
inary planes  an,d  lines  which  the  surveyor  and  astronomer  make. 
Every  piece  of  surveyed  land  is  surrounded  by  planes  that  extend 
from  zenith  to  nadir.  The  astronomer's  lines  fill  the  sky  like, 
cob-webs,  and  his  planes  divide  the  universe. 

The  movement  of  a  point  generates  a  line ;  a  line,  a  plane ;  a 
plane,  a  solid.  Lines  and  planes  of  various  shapes  produce 
planes  and  solids  of  various  forms.  The  revolution  of  a  rectangle 
upon  one  of  its  edges  generates,  by  the  opposite  edge,  the  convex 
surface  of  a  cylinder ;  by  the  ends,  circles ;  and  by  its  area  the 
cylinder's  volume.  Moving  a  line  perpendicularly  to  itself  gen- 
erates a  rectangle ;  diagonally,  a  parallelogram ;  and  around  one 
of  its  ends  a  circle,  or  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone.  Revolving 
a  circle  upon  its  diameter  generates  by  its  circumference  the 
surface  of  a  sphere ;  by  its  area,  the  sphere's  volume. 

Lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  are  thus  generated,  each  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself.  To  gain  a  clear  conception  of  their  struc- 
ture is,  I  St,  to  see  how  they  are  produced :  2d,  to  separate  them 
iato  their  elementary  parts;  3d,  to  re-arrange  these  simple  ele- 
ments in  equivalent  surfaces  and  solids  of  more  simple  forms. 
All  areas  and  surfaces,  whatever  their  shape,  are  expressed  by 
equivalent  rectangles,  and  all  solids  by  equivalent  rectangular 
solids.  The  area  of  a  circle,  for  example,  is  equivalent  to  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  whose  dimensions  are  equal  to  the  circle's 
radius  and  semi-diameter.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equivalent 
to  a  rectangle  whose  dimensions  are  the  circumference  and  diam- 
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eter.  The  sphere's  volume  is  equivalent  to  a  rectangular  prisni 
whose  dimensions  are  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  the  radius  aod 
the  semi-circumference. 

Fig.  I  is  a  parallelogram.     Dividing  it  by  a  perpendicular  to 
its  base  and  re-arranging  its  parts  as  in  Fig.  3,  produces  a  rect- 
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angle,  whose  base  and  altitude  are  equal  to  the  base  and  altitude 
of  the  parallelogram.  It  is  now  plainly  seen  that  the  area  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  the  altitude — the  number  of 
square  units  in  one  tier  by  the  number  of  tiers.  The  mathemat- 
ical operation  changes,  in  fact,  the  parallelogram  into  an  equiv- 
alent rectangle.  The  ocular  demonstration  by  figures  and  blocks 
harmonizes  with  this  process. 

Fig.  3  is  a  triangle.  Dividing  it 
at  half  its  altitude  by  a  parallel  to 
its  base,  and  separating  the  lower 
part  by  a  perpendicular  to  its  base, 
produces  parts  that  may  be  re-ar- 
ranged to  produce  a  parallelogram 
Fig.  3-  and  a  rectangle.     Fig.  4  is  the  par- 

s  the  rectangle.    Each  part  carries  the  same 


right  of  C,  and  B  is  placed  on  the  right  of  A.  The  figure  now 
appears,  which  is  really  produced  when  the  area  of  any  triangle 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  one-half  of  the  altitude. 
The  demonstration  by  figures  and  blocks  harmonizes  with  this 
process. 
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Fig.  6;ts  a  trapezoid.  Di- 
viding it  at  half  of  its  alti- 
tude by  a  parallel  to  its 
base,  and  the  lower  part 
by  a  perpendicular  to  its 
base,  produces  paits  that 
may  be  transposed  so  as  to 
form  a  parallel ogram  and  a  ri 


Fig.  6, 
:tangle,  as  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 


liimensions  of  the  rectangle  thus  formed  are  the  sum  of  the  upper 


Fjg.  7. 
and  lower  bases  and  one-half  of  the  altitude  of  the  trapezoid. 
The  area  of  the  three  figures  is  manifestly  the  same.    It  is  foutvl 
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Fig.  8. 
that  taking  the  product  of  the  rectangle's  dimensions,  what  is  in 
&ct  done  in  the  arithmetical  operation  of  finding  the  area  of  the 
trapezoid,  is  done  also  by  means  of  the  dissected  figures  and 
blocks.  The  trapezoid  is  reduced  to  an  equivalent  rectangle, 
whose  dimensions  are  as  given  above. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


THOUGHT-READING. 

t.  Beu.  :  I  should  like  to  be  considered  on  the  same 
side  with  you  and  Prof.  Carhart  in  the  plan  of  thought- 
rouiing.  It  is  nothing  new.  My  first  position  as  teacher  was 
in  a  school  where  that  plan  has  been  employed  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     I  think  you  could  not  do  education  a 
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more  signal  service  than  to  suggest  the  following  plan  for  apply- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  Carhart's  paper. 

In  the  opening  exercises  of  the  morning  have  all  the  scholars 
turn  to  a  new  lesson  in  their  readers  and  study  it  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  write  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  or,  better  still,  have 
all  the  school  listen  while  the  teacher  reads  slowly  and  distinctly 
some  production — for  instance,  -^sop's  Fables,  or  a  page  from 
Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  or  some  grand  classic  gem  from 
the  standard  authors,  Addison,  Macaulay,  Holland,  or  others^ 
and  then  have  the  pupils  write  the  thoughts  they  have  collected, 
and  the  teacher  at  night  examine,  correct,  and  mark  the  relative 
standing  of  each  pupil's  exercise,  and  next  morning  announce 
the  grade  and  make  such  suggestions  about  the  writing  as  may 
be  needed. 

This  will  practically  teach:  (i)  Penmanship;  (2)  punctua- 
tion j  (3)  use  of  capital  letters ;  (4)  the  forming  of  paragraphs ; 
(5)  attention  to  what  is  read  or  told ;  (6)  to  express  the  thoughts 
of  another  in  one's  own  language ;  (7)  as  an  aid  to  composition 
this  exercise  is  invaluable ;  (8)  it  will  impress  on  the  mind  good 
precepts  and  valuable  gems  of  literature. 

I  know  of  no  other  school  exercise  which  produces  so  many 
and  so  valuable  results.  This  is  intended  as  a  daily  exercise. 
If  it  be  thought  too  frequent,  then  the  last  hour  of  each  Friday 
afternoon  might  be  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  superintendent  or 
principal  of  high  school  on  some  scientific  or  literary  topic,  and 
then  have  the  pupils  hand  in  their  exercises  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  teacher  correct,  suggest,  and  return  as  before. 

A  trial  will  demonstrate  to  any  one  that  you  are  right 

R.  A.  TOWNSEND. 

ViNCENNES,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  188 1. 


A  LIBRARY  is  not  like  a  dead  city  of  stones,  nearly  crumbling 
and  needing  repair,  but  like  a  spiritual  tree.  There  it  stands, 
and  yields  its  precious  fruit  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to 
age. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  INDUSTRY. 


Tki  Annttai  Address*  before  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  at  ChautauqtM., 
July  8,  1880,  tfy  E,  E.  White,  President  of  Purdue  University, 


ARISTOCRACY  has  always  opposed  the  education  of  the  people; 
The  aristocracy  of  Caste  asserts  that  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind are  born  to  serve  the  few,  and,  since  the  less  intelligent  tl^e 
servant,  the  more  docile  the  service,  it  declares  that  education  unfits 
the  children  of  toil  for  their  lot  in  life. 

The  aristocracy  of  Capital  asserts  that  popular  education  is  a  tax 
on  capital.  The  more  intelligent  a  man  is,  the  greater  are  his  w-^nts,. 
and  the  higher  must  be  his  wages  in  order  to  meet  his  increased  ne- 
cessities.  Ignorant  labor  hao  few  wants  to  supply,  and  hence  is  con- 
tent with  low  wages. 

The  aristocracy  of  Culture  asserts  that  the  "masses**  are  bora 
dullards,  and  that  all  attempts  to  educate  them  are  futile.  The  few* 
on  whom  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  of  brains,  are  commissioned  to- 
do  the  world's  thinking,  and  they  thus  monopolize  the  right  to  edu- 
cation. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  hero-worshipper,  Carlyle,  and  it- 
is  asserted  more  or  less  clearly  by  many  devotees  6f  culture,  who* 
have  lost  all  sympathy  for  the  people.  It  has  been  faintly  echoed* 
by  the  learned  president  of  Harvard. 

These  three  great  aristocracies  (the  three  C*s),  unite  in  opposing 
all  efforts  to  uplift  the  laborer  by  the  power  of  education.  Schoolings 
they  assert,  spoils  children  for  labor;  it  makes  them  discontented 
with  their  lot;  fills  them  with  vain  ambitions;  makes  them  idle,  etc. 
These  assertions  are  now  more  frequently  aimed  at  higher  education^, 
and  especially  at  the  high  school ;  but  they  were  once  urged,  with  as 
great  earnestness,  against  the  elementary  schools  of  the  people. 
Reading  and  writing  have  received  many  a  blow  as  the  dreaded  en- 
emy of  capital  and  caste. 

The  late  financial  check  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  afforded 
these  aristocracies  a  coveted  opportunity  to  renew  their  assault  on 
popular  education.  The  land  was  filled  with  idle  men,  seeking  em- 
ployment, and  numerous  positio.  s  which  had  been  open  to  intelli- 
gent young  people,  were  closed  against  them.  This  condition  of 
affairs  made  the  idleness  of  the  young  painfully  evident,  and  gave 
increased  plausibility  to  the  oft-asserted  opinion  that  popular  intelli- 
gence is  resulting  in  a  growing  disinclination  among  our  youth  to 
earn  a  living  by  hard  work.  The  schools  were  assailed  as  the  enemy 
of  industry  and  labor,  and  even  the  ridiculous  complaint  of  Bacon 
against  the  schools  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they  "  filled  the 
realm  full  of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people,**  has  been  made 
aigainst  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

*  Baled  upon  a  paper  on  "The  Bducation  of  Labor,"  read  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction  in  1878. 
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It  is  freely  conceded  that  the  schools  may  not  be  doing  their  fuU 
duty  in  inculcating  a  respect  for  labor  and  a  disrespect  for  idleness, 
and  their  instruction  ana  training  may  not  bear  as  directly  as  is  de- 
sirable on  industrial  pursuits,  but  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
evils  which  seriously  afflict  American  industry  and  American  society- 
It  is  a  common  trick  of  logic  to  connect  two  contemporaneous  phe- 
nomena as  cause  and  effect.  The  moon  is  thus  made  responsible 
for  many  results  in  agriculture,  and  the  party  that  happens  to  be  in 
power,  is  always  held  responsible  for  "  hard  times." 

The  observed  disinclination  to  manual  labor,  and  especially  to 
what  is  called  menial  service,  is  largely  due  to  causes  outside  of  our 
schools — ^to  influences  evident  in  our  American  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  influence  of  slavery,  which  once  permeated 
the  entire  country  with  degrading  views  of  labor.  It  will  take  a 
hundred  years  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  old  slave  code,  ixrith 
its  "  mud-sill "  theory  of  labor. 

Another  cause  is  immigration,  which  has  filled  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  common  labor  with  workmen  long  subject  to  caste  ideas 
and  resulting  social  customs.  The  unpleasant  social  conditions, 
thus  instituted,  have  crowded  out  intelligent  American  labor.  It 
was  once  a  common  thing  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  persons  in  good  circumstances  "to  go  out  to  service," 
and  they  were  treated  as  the  equals  socially  of  other  young  people. 
This  is  now  true  in  American  communities  where  the  social  condition 
of  the  workman  has  not  been  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  caste 
ideas  and  distinctions.  When  domestic  service  in  this  country  was 
subjected  to  social  degradation,  the  American  girl  turned  to  the 
mills  and  the  factories  for  employment,  and  when  ignorant  servile 
labor  took  possession  of  these,  she  turned  to  the  store,  the  telegraph 
ofHce,  the  school-room,  and  other  occupations  demanding  intelli- 
gence and  granting  some  social  recognition.  What  the  American 
girl  has  done,  her  brother  has  done.  What  each  has  sought  is,  not 
so  much  an  escape  from  work,  as  protection  from  social  ostracism. 
When  the  broom  or  the  spade  is  socially  tainted,  the  intellig^ent 
American  youth  will  drop  it.  The  only  remedy  is  to  remove  the  so- 
cial taint  from  the  implements  of  labor  by  elevating  and  ennobling 
the  workman. 

Another  of  these  social  causes  is  the  growth  of  the  aristocratic 
ideas  among  the  American  people — a.  result  largely  due  to  shoddy 
wealth  with  its  silly  apings  of  European  manners  and  customs.  The 
woman  who  was  once  a  hired  girl,  but  has  married  rich  or  suddenly 
amassed  a  fortune,  is  most  earnest  in  impressing  her  children  ivith 
an  idea  of  their  social  rank.  Aristocratic  ideas  are  permeating 
American  society. 

These  social  influences  are  antagonized  by  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions.  The  principles  of  civil  equality  largely  involve  those 
of  social  equality,  and  it  will  take  the  American  people  a  long  time 
to  learn  to  accept  the  theory  that  industrial  occupations  are  a  proper 
basis  of  social  distinctions.  The  present  strife  between  the  political 
ideas  which  are  the  common  inheritance  of  Americans,  and  the  caste 
customs  of  Europe,  can  but  have  an  injurious  effect  on  American 
industry. 

Another  cause  of  the  disinclination  to  do  manual  labor  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  cities  and  towns,  opening  a  multitude  of  employments 
and  bidding  for  bright  and  intelligent  youth  to  All  them,  thus  caus- 
ing a  rush  from  the  farm  into  the  towns  and  cities,  which  are  spring^- 
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lag  up  on  every  hand,  as  if  by  magic.  How  many  different  employ- 
ments have  thus  been  created,  and  what  a  multitude  of  desirable 
positions  have  thus  been  opened  to  American  youth  \  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  intelligent  and  ambitious  have  been  attracted  to  them  ? 
Doubtless  many  a  good  farmer  or  mechanic  has  been  spoiled,  to 
make  a  poor  lawyer  or  an  unsuccessful  merchant ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  professions  and  all  departments  of  trade  have  been 
enriched  and  vitalized  by  contributions  of  brain  power  and  character 
from  the  farm  and  the  shop.  The  tide  is  now  setting  the  other  way, 
and  the  farm  and  the  shop  are  bidding  for  intelligence  and  skill. 

Much  of  the  idleness  which  disgraces  and  degrades  our  industrial 
life,  is  due  to  inborn  laziness.  A  disinclination  to  work  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  It  is  as  old  as  human  nature,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  educated  and  intelligent.  On  the 
contrary,  the  lower  the  condition  of  a  people,  the  less  their  inclina- 
tion to  work.  In  savage  tribes,  the  work  is  done  by  those  who  are 
compelled  to  toil  either  by  hunger  or  external  force.  In  half  civil- 
ized nations,  the  work  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women,  who,  in  all  ma- 
terial respects,  are  slaves.  In  all  conditions  of  civilization,  man  does 
not  work  except  from  interest  or  necessity;  and  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is.  there  will  always  be  persons  who  prefer  to 
get  a  living  by  their  wits  rather  than  by  hard  work. 

Intemperance  is  a  fearful  recruiter  of  the  army  of  idlers  and 
tramps.  It  destroys  every  year  more  skilled  labor  than  all  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  Europe  produce. 

These,  and  other  causes  which  might  be  named,  are  certainly  suf- 
£cient  to  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  American  indus- 
try, without  charging  it  to  the  schools.  Schooling  may  spoil  some 
people,  but  many  more  are  spoiled  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is  ignorance, 
not  intelligence,  that  is  degrading  American  labor  and  crippling 
American  industry.  The  public  school  is  the  most  effective  agency 
m  the  country  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  progress. 

Over  against  these  pet  dogmas  of  aristocracy,  before  stated,  permit 
me  to  put  a  few  propositions,  which  are  abundantly  sustained  by  ex- 
perience. 

I.  Education  promotes  industry  and  lessens  idleness.  It  awakens 
and  multiplies  desires,  and  thus  incites  efTprt  to  secure  the  means  of 
their  gratification.  It  thus  touches  both  factors  in  the  great  law  of 
wealth.  The  Indian  builds  his  rude  wigwam  and  fashions  his  bow 
and  arrow  and  tomahawk,  and  with  these  his  wealth  and  industry 
cease.  Ignorance  everywhere  clothes  itself  in  rags  and  lives  in  hov- 
els, but  when  man's  nature  is  opened  by  education,  his  desires  clamor 
at  the  gateway  of  every  nerve  and  sense  for  gratification.  The 
awakened  squI  has  wants  as  well  as  the  body.  Its  desires  take  the 
wings  of  the  light  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  satis- 
faaion.  They  change  the  rude  hut  into  the  neat  cottage  and  fill  it 
with  objects  which  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  wants 
of  the  body.  Enter  the  homes  of  educated  labor  in  this  land  and, 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  articles  therein  which  minister  to  taste 
and  culture,  contrast  the  result  with  what  is  founds  the  world  over, 
in  the  hovels  of  ignorance.  Some  idea  will  thus  be  obtained  of  the 
industrial  power  of  general  intelligence.  The  elevation  of  a  people 
in  intelligence  and  taste  increases  their  demands  for  the  products  of 
human  industry  and  skill,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  intensifies  human 
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effort  and  multiplies  and  varies  the  forms  of  industry.    Wealth  is  ike 
child  of  education. 

2.  Education  makes  labor  more  skillful  and  more  productive.  This 
proposition  is  based  on  a  wide  comparison  of  intelligent  and  ignor- 
ant labor,  and  is  sustained  by  such  a  multitude  of  observations  that 
it  is  no  longer  questioned  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  facts.  In 
1846,  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edacation  of 
Massachusetts,  opened  a  correspondence  with  business  men,  to  as- 
certain the  comparative  productive  value  of  educated  and  unedu- 
cated labor.  The  men  addressed  included  manufacturers  of  aU 
kinds,  machinists,  engineers,  railroad  contractors,  officers  in  the 
army,  etc  — men  who  had  the  means  of  determining  the  productive- 
ness of  labor  by  observing  hundreds  of  persons  working  side  by 
side,  using  the  same  tools  and  machinery,  and  working  on  the  same 
material,  and  making  the  same  fabrics.  In  many  instances,  the 
productiveness  of  each  operative  could  be  weighed  by  the  pound  or 
measured  by  the  yard.  The  investigation  disclosed  an  astonishing 
superiority  m  productive  power  of  the  educated  laborer,  as  compared 
with  the  uneducated.  "The  hand,"  wrote  Mr.  Mann,  "is  found  to 
be  another  hand  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind  Processes  are 
performed,  not  only  more  rapidly,  but  better,  when  faculties,  which 
have  been  exercised  in  early  life,  furnish  their  assistance.  In  great 
establishments  and  among  large  bodies  of  laborers,  where  men  pass 
by  each  other,  ascending  or  descending  in  their  grades  of  labor,  just 
as  easily  and  certainly  as  particles  of  water  of  different  degrees  of 
temperature  glide  by  each  other,  there  it  is  found  to  be  an  almost 
invariable  rule  that  the  educated  laborer  ris«*s  to  a  higher  and  higher 
point  in  the  kinds  of  labor  performed  and  also  in  the  wages  received, 
while  the  ignorant  sinks  like  dregs  and  is  always  found  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

In  1870,  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  widened  Mr, 
Mann's  investigations,  addressing  his  inquiries  to  business  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  a  few  large  employers  in  Great  Britain. 
The  result  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mann's  conclusions. 

The  same  lesson  has  been  taught  and  enforced  by  the  World'b^ 
Expositions.  In  185 1,  the  Queen  of  England  sent  fortk  a  gracious 
invitation  to  the  nations  to  send  to  her  proud  capital  the  best  products 
of  human  skill.  The  world  responded  grandly,  and  the  World^s 
Fair  at  London  was  the  greatest  and  richest  collection  of  the  works 
of  art  and  artisanship  on  which  the  sun  had  ever  shone.  The  exhi- 
bition was  divided  into  nearly  one  hundred  departments;  the  jurors 
were  appointed,  the  articles  were  patiently  examined,  and  at  last  the 
verdict  was  given.  Great  Britain  was  awarded  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence in  nearly  all  the  grand  departments  of  the  es^hibition.  The 
announcement  of  this  result  lit  up  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  other  manufacturing  towns  with  bonfires,  and  filled  Eng- 
land with  general  joy.  She  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  industrial  world.  She  saw  her  sails  whitening  every  sea 
and  heard  the  increasing  hum  of  her  factories  and  mills. 

Sixteen  years  passed  over  Europe  Napoleon  III.,  in  imitation  of 
Queen  Victoria's  example,  invited  the  nations  to  send  up  to  his  im- 
perial capital  the  choicest  products  of  human  industry.  The  world 
responded  even  more  grandly  than  before.  The  Paris  Exposition 
was  divided,  like  its  predecessor,  into  over  ninety  departments ;  the 
jurors  were  appomted,  the  articles  examined,  and  the  verdict  reached. 
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Great  Britain  had  excelled  her  competitors  in  but  ten  of  all  the  de- 
partments. The  announcement  of  this  verdict  produced  consterna- 
tion among  the  representatives  of  British  industry.  They  met  at  the 
Hotel  Louvre  and  the  one  absorbing  inquiry  was,  "  Why  this  defeat  ?** 
The  unexpected  news  crossed  the  channel,  causing  greater  alarm 
than  the  threatened  invasion  bv  Napoleon  in  i860.  This  defeat 
awakened  England  to  the  starting  fact  that  the  industrial  sceptre 
was  slipping  from  her  hands ;  and,  as  a  result,  she  saw  her  ships 
rotting  in  her  harbors  and  the  hammer  falling  from  the  hand  of  her 
starving  workmen.  The  disaster  arrested  public  attention  and  a 
searching  and  thorough  investigation  for  its  cause  was  made  by  a 
Parliament  Commission.  The  report  made  to  Parliament  in  1868 
contains  the  testimony  and  the  conclusion.  Education  had  wan  the 
faim  of  excellence  for  her  competitors.  The  conclusion  is  forcibly 
stated  in  the  testimony  of  \<r.  Edward  Huth.  "The  workmen  of 
other  countries,'*  he  said,  "have  a  far  superior  education  to  ours, 
many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  Their  productions  show  clearly 
that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  machine,  but  that  brains  sit  at 
the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning-wheel.*' 

The  discovered  cause  indicated  the  remedy,  and  the  report  to  Par- 
liament was  soon  followed  by  the  great  Education  Bill  which  estab- 
lished a  general  system  of  elementary  education  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Technical  schools  have  been  multiplied,  and  science  has 
claimed  a  large  place  in  the  higher  schools  and  universities.  Great 
Britain  has  appealed  to  the  schoolmaster' to  win  back  her  pre-emi- 
nence in  industry. 

In  all  the  great  comparisons  of  national  skill  since  made,  the  su- 
periority of  educated  labor  has  been  attested  in  a  like  striking  man- 
ner. They  all  show  that  the  day  of  mere  muscle  in  industry  has 
passed  and  the  day  of  mind  has  dawned.  Every  form  of  industry 
now  demands  the  ingenious  brain  and  the  cunnin?  fingers  of  ed- 
ucated labor.  , 

The  productive  power  of  education  is  also  seen  in  the  invention 
of  tools  and  machinery,  which  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  nearly 
every  department  of  labor.  Fifty  years  at^o,  the  father  and  his  sons, 
with  sickle  in  hand,  went  into  the  harvest  field  and,  handful  by  hand- 
ful, laid  it  in  sheaves.  A  thoughtful  reaper  with  aching  back  asked 
the  question,  **  Why  can  not  I  give  my  fingers  to  my  scythe?**  The 
answer  was  the  invention  of  the  old  square-cornered  cradle,  with 
which  the  harvest-hand  could  cut  two  acres  of  grain  with  less  weari- 
ness than  he  had  cut  a  half-acre  with  a  sickle  Another  thinking 
workman  with  aching  arm  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  tim- 
ber?** He  rounded  the  corner  and  invented  the  "muly"  cradle 
with  which  three  acres  could  be  cut  more  easily  than  two  had  been 
cut  with  the  heavy  cradle. 

The  sickle  long  since  disappeared  from  the  homestead  farm ;  the 
old  square- cornered  cradle,  with  a  single  finger  left,  hangs  on  a  dy- 
ing p<ach-tree,  and  the  muly  cradle  is  kept  only  to  pick  up  lodged 
places.  When  the  harvest  waves  its  golden  welcome  to  the  joyous 
faimer.  out  from  the  stable  come  two  fat  horses  and,  attached  to  the 
great  reaper,  round  and  round  the  field  they  go,  leaving  it  in  well- 
bound  sheaves.  Here  is  progress  in  farming,  and  this  is  but  an  illus- 
traiiun  of  what  is  taking  place  in  nearly  all  departments  of  human 
industry.  Thought  in  the  bram  of  labor  is  the  industrial  alchemy 
that  ib  turning  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold. 
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3.  Education  improves  the  condition  of  the  laborer.  It  increases 
his  economy  and  thrift,  improves  his  physical  habits,  lessens  hb 
tendency  to  vice  and  crime,  gives  him  greater  social  and  moral  influ- 
ence, and  prepares  him  for  the  wiser  discharge  of  all  civil  duties. 
Mr.  Mann's  investigations  showed  that  '*  individuals  who,  without 
the  aid  of  education,  would  have  been  condemned  to  perpetual  infe- 
riority  of  condition,  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want  ad  pov- 
erty, rise  to  competence  and  independence  by  the  uplifting  power  of 
education.'*  The  testimony  on  this  point,  collected  by  Commissioner 
Eaton,  is  exceedingly  instructive  as  well  as  conclusive.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  M.  P.,  a  great  manufacturer  in  the  Sheffield  district,  England, 
employing  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men,  replied : 

"  My  experience  of  workmen,  on  the  average,  is  that  the  better  a 
man  is  educated,  and  the  greater  the  intellectual  resources  he  pos- 
sesses, the  less  is  he  disposed  to  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  less  is 
he  inclined  to  any  kind  of  intemperance  and  excess.  *  *  I  have 
employed,  in  various  departments  of  my  own  business,  intelligent 
workmen  earning  lower  wages  than  ignorant  men  employed  in 
coarser  branches  of  the  business ;  and  the  intelligent  man  educates 
his  children,  lives  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  has  much  refinement 
and  many  pleasant  surroundings ;  whereas  the  ignorant  man,  with 
higher  wages  in  some  other  department  of  labor,  is  more  addicted  to 
intemperance,  his  wife  and  children  are  worse  clad  and  worse  cared 
for,  and  his  home  is,  in  all  respects,  less  comfortable.  Perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  this  would  be  the  contrast  between  the  clerk  earn- 
ing |8o  a  year,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  education,  tastes,  and  sur- 
roundings, and  an  ignorant  laborer  earning  the  same  sum.  In  Eng- 
land, intelligent  workmen  are  generally  the  men  who  are  distin- 
guished for  economy  and  thrift.  They  take  the  lead  in  all  useful 
associations;  they  are  the  managers  of  the  mechanics'  institutes,  the 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  founders  of  co-operative 
societies." 

Mr.  S.  P.  Cummings,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Crispin,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Labor  Union,  said : 

**  Educated  workmen  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surround- 
ings, and  are.  in  all  respects,  superior  to  those  whose  education  is 
limited  and  defective.  They  are  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the 
untaught  classes.  As  regards  economy,  morality,  and  social  influ- 
ence, educated  laborers  are  pfe- eminent  among  their  fellows.  I  may 
add  one  general  observation,  that,  while  I  was  foreman  of  a  shoe- 
factory  employing  forty  hands,  I  always  got  better  work,  had  less 
trouble,  and.  as  a  general  rule,  paid  better  wages  to  the  more  intel- 
ligent workmen.*' 

Testimony  of  like  character  could  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
extent.  Nowhere  do  an  educated  people  clothe  themselves  in  rags 
or  live  in  hovels,  and  nowhere  on  earth  do  an  unschooled  and  ignor- 
ant people  do  anything  else.  Place  an  intelligent  people  on  the  bar- 
ren soil  of  New  England  or  among  the  bleak  hills  of  Scotland,  and 
they  will  surround  themselves  with  comforts  and  satisfactions. 

It  is  true  that  an  educated  workman  demands  higher  wages  than 
an  ignorant  one.  but  his  work  is  worth  more.  If  he  demands  higher 
wages,  he  creates  more  value.  Capital  is  not  far-sighted  when  it 
looks  upon  the  workman  as  a  mere  machine.    A  machine  may  be 
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set  to  the  task  of  running  another  machine,  but  the  result  has  never 
been  satisfactory.  But  whatever  the  selfishness  of  capital  may  de- 
mand, the  highest  interests  of  the  laborer  are  subserved  by  educa- 
tion. The  workman  is  more  than  a  machine.  He  is  a  human  be- 
ing, and  his  rights  as  such  are  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  those  in- 
herited by  the  more  favored  child  of  fortune.  The  artisan  may  be 
a  hewer  of  wood,  but  if  his  life  answer  its  highest  purpose,  he  must 
also  be  a  hewer  of  wrong.  The  laborer  may  be  the  head  and  guide 
of  a  family,  a  member  of  society,  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  out  of 
tjiese  relations  flow  duties  of  tiie  highest  importance.  To  prepare 
man  to  meet  the  higher  obligations  of  manhood  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  education.  The  public  school  is  right  in  assuming  that  every 
boy  that  crosses  its  threshold  to  receive  instruction  is  to  be  a  man^ 
and  that  his  first  and  highest  need  is  to  have  all  the  elements  of 
manhood  within  him  developed,  quickened,  and  energized.  The 
engineer  must  be  swifter  than  his  engine,  the  plowman  deeper  than 
his  furrow,  and  the  merchant  longer  than  his  yard-stick.  The  high- 
est result  of  education  is  manhood,  and  the  prime  element  in  man- 
hood is  character.  Integrity  and  thought  are  the  most  practical 
results  of  school-training. 

This  leads  me  to  allude  to  what  is  called  the  "over- education"  of 
labor-^the  latest  phase  of  the  opposition  of  aristocracy  to  popular 
education.  It  is  now  willing  to  concede  that  a  very  little  learning  is 
not  a  dangerous  thine  for  the  laborer,  but  Capital,  Caste,  and  Culture 
are  greatly  concerned  lest  the  common  people  be  spoiled  by  too  much 
education.  They  see  special  danger  in  the  attempt  to  put  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  higher  education  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  of 
toil.  The  free  high  school  is  assailed  as  the  common  enemy  of  both 
capital  and  labor. 

1  have  only  time  to  say  that  this  opposition  to  the  high  school  rests 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  former  opposition  to  the  common  school 
A  high  school  education  now  no  more  unfits  a  boy  for  manual  labor 
than  an  elementary  education  did  when  comparatively  few  received 
iL  When  the  great  body  of  laboring  men  were  unschooled,  the  few 
who  learned  to  read  and  write  were  thus  fitted  to  fill  positions  de- 
mandmg  intelligence  more  than  muscle,  and  they  were,  in  a  sense, 
educated  out  of  their  former  condition.  Where  all  workmen,  as  in 
Germany,  receive  an  elementary  education,  those  whose  education 
is  carried  to  a  higher  point  are  best  fitted  tor  positions  demanding 
intelligence.  The  menial  labor  in  every  community  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  performed  by  those  who  are  the  least  qualified  to  fill  other  posi- 
tions. When  only  a  few  are  educated,  it  will  be  performed  by  the 
unschooled ;  when  all  are  educated,  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  the  least  educated.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  education  of  the 
people  to  so  high  a  point  that  the  great  majority  will  not  still  repre- 
sent the  less  educated.  An  education  that  would  fit  a  person  for 
what  is  called  a  higher  position  in  an  unschobled  community  might 
only  fit  him  for  the  lowest  grade  of  work  in  an  educated  community. 

Aristocracy  may  dismiss  its  fears  respecting  the  future  of  labor. 
An  educated  people  have  the  art  of  working  both  with  their  hands 
and  with  their  brains,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  will  be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  education  never  unfits  a  boy 
for  manual  labor,  if  it  does  not  fit  him  for  something  else.  False 
social  ideas  are  doing  the  mischief,  not  schooling.  The  higher  the 
education  of  a  people,  the  greater  is  their  thrift  and  enterprise.  Idle- 
ness is  the  twin  brother  of  ignorance. 
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The  foregoing  propositions  and  facts  have  reference  to  the  indus- 
trial value  of  general  education,  but  there  is  a  |^rowing  demand  for 
special  industrial  training.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of 
our  soil,  the  wide  improvement  in  the  taste  of  our  people,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  variety  of  our  manufactures,  all  demand  higher 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  American  workman. 
This  is  specially  true  in  the  mechanic  arts,  where  well-known  causes 
have  almost  discontinued  the  apprentice  system.  If  this  decline  of 
apprenticeship  is  not  made  good  by  t^hnical  training,  the  American 
workman  will  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe/ 
The  railroad  and  the  steamship  have  destroyed  isolation,  and  nearly 
all  skilled  labor  is  subjected  to  world-wide  competition.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  awakening  to  a  recognition  of  these  facts,  and.  as  a 
consequence,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
education.  The  importance  and  value  of  such  training  are  too  evident 
to  need  discussion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when 
those  elements  of  technical  knowledge  which  are  of  general  applica- 
tion and  utility,  will  be  taught  in  the  public  school,  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition, every  important  American  industry  will  have  its  technical  or 
trade  schools. 

In  the  advocacy  of  industrial  training,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disparage  the  practical  value  of  general  education.  The  sub- 
version of  the  primary  function  of  the  public  school  to  teach  trades 
would  sacrifice  the  more  important  to  the  less  important.  All  expe- 
rience shows  that,  even  for  industrial  purposes,  no  technical  training 
can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  character.  '  Thought 
gives  quickness  and  accuracy  to  the  eye  and  cunning  to  the  fingers, 
and  character  is  the  great  conservator  of  industry.  Vice  is  the  de- 
stroyer of  industrial  power,  and  its  wasteful  and  injurious  consump- 
tion of  wealth  is  appalling !  What  industrial  skill  and  enterprise 
have  the  common  schools  of  New  England  produced ! 

Those  of  my  hearers  who  visited  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  well  remember  the  grand  display,  of  machinery 
and  mechanical  inventions  and  industries  in  the  great  Mechanics* 
Hall.  Entering  the  building  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you 
found  all  the  machinery  motionless  and  the  vast  hall  silent.  Exhib- 
itors and  operatives  were  quietly  taking  their  positions,  and  here  and 
there  was  one  tightening  a  band,  oiling  a  bearing,  adjusting  the 
parts  of  a  machine  or  tool,  burnishing  a  polished  surface,  etc.  As 
the  hands  of  the  great  clock  approached  the  hour  of  nine,  men 
glanced  at  their  watches  and  a  hush  of  expectancy  pervaded  the 
place.  At  last  the  minute-hand  pointed  to  twelve,  and  a  man  ap- 
proached the  huge  mass  of  polished  metal  in  the  centre  and  moved 
a  lever,  and  then  another.  The  ground  began  to  tremble,  the  huge 
shaft  above  to  turn,  and  the  motion  instantly  ran  out  through  shafts, 
bands,  and  wheels,  and  the  immense  area  was  filled  with  the  whirl 
and  hum  of  thousands  of  the  finest  machines  and  tools  which  human 
ingenuity  had  then  devised,  all  doing  their  marvellous  work — plan- 
ing, turning,  drilling,  filing,  printing,  engraving,  weaving,  spinning, 
sewing,  knitting,  embroidering,  etc.,  etc. 

The  power  back  of  all  this  wondrous  display  of  motion  and  deft- 
ness, was  a  few  pounds  of  imprisoned  steam  in  the  great  engine  at 
the  centre.  What  the  matchless  engine  in  Mechanics'  Hall  was  to 
its  myriads  of  mechanical  operations,  education  is  to  the  multiplying 
forms  of  human  labor.  The  public  school  is  the  Corliss  engine  of 
American  industry. 
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XX. 

THE  LAW  OF  ENUMERATION. 


(continued.) 

5.  Who  takes  the  Enumeration  of  Transferred  Persons  f — There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  over  this  question,  and  it  is  still 
a  difficult  one  to  answer  with  certainty.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  is 
made  to  enumerate  the  transferred  person,  even  though  he  is  obliged 
to  go  outside  his  civil  corporation  to  do  this. 

6.  Should  Failure  to  Enumerate  Deprive  the  Persons  Omitted  of 
School  PrruiUgesf — ^The  law  provides  for  the  education  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  except  married  per- 
sons. The  failure  of  an  officer  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  person*s  children  should  not  deprive  them  of  school  privi- 
leges. 

7.  Rights  of  Persons  Illegally  Enumerated, — A  person  who  has 
been  illegally  enumerated  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  attend 
school.  None  but  bona  fide  residents  have  a  right  to  school  privi- 
leges.   The  Supreme  Court  speaks  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

"  The  legal  domicil  and  residence  of  a  minor,  not  emancipated^  is 
that  of  his  parents. 

"Parents  residing  in  another  state,  can  not  send« their  children  into 
this  state  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  education,  and  enable  them 
to  acquire  such  a  residence  here  as  will  entitle  them  to  admission 
into  the  common  schools  of  this  state,  unless  the  circumstances  are 
snch  as  will  create  a  bona  fide  legal  residence  here.'*     i8  Ind.  14. 

If  a  person  has  been  enumerated  in  two  different  corporations,  he 
is  not  thereby  entitled  to  school  privileges  in  both.  He  must  be  re- 
quired to  attend  school  in  the  one  to  which  he  legally  belongs. 

8.  An  Important  Question  Answered. — Can  a  person  who  becomes 
six  years  of  age  after  the  enumeration  has  been  taken  attend  school 
before  the  next  enumeration  ?  I  think  the  law  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  requires  the  schools 
to  be  common  schools  and  equally  open  to  all.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  child  in  township  A  becomes  six  years  of  age  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  and  a  child  in  township  B  also  becomes  six  years  of 
on  the  first  day  of  April.  The  trustee  in  township  A  may  complete 
his  enumeration  before  the  first  day  of  April,  and  thus  exclude  the 
child  in  his  township,  while  the  trustee  in  township  B  may  take  the 
enumeration  after  April  first,  and  thus  include  the  child  in  his  town- 
ship. Both  trustees  would  take  the  enumeration  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.     If,  now,  by  holding  that  the  child  in  A  can  not 
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attend  school  till  after  the  next  enumeration,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
enter  school  until  it  was  seven  years  old.  I  think  this  interpretation 
of  the  law  would  be  unreasonable  and  absurd.  I  am  compelled  to 
hold  that  all  children  having  a  legal  residence  in  a  school  corpora.- 
tion  have  a  right  to  attend  the  schools  of  that  corporation  when  they 
are  six  years  of  age,  whether  they  have  been  enumerated  or  not.  in 
this  connection  it  might  be  asked  whether  a  person  who  beconaes 
twenty-one  years  of  age  after  the  enumeration  has  been  t^en  can 
attend  school  until  the  next  enumeration.  1  think  a  similar  course 
of  reasoning  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  person  can  not  legally 
demand  to  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools  after  he  becomes- 
twenty -one  years  of  age. 


XXI. 
THE  LAW  OF  TRANSFER. 


THE    LAW. 

Section  i6.  When  persons  can  be  better  accommodated  at  the  school  of 
an  adjoining  township,  or  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  the  trustee  of  the 
town  or  city  in  which  such  persons  reside,  shall,  if  such  persons  so  request, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  enumeration,  transfer  them,  for  educational  purposes, 
to  such  township,  town  or  ciiy,  and  notify  the  trustee  of  such  transfer,  which 
notice  shall  furnish  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  persons  so  trans- 
ferred; and  each  trustee  shall,  with  his  report  of  the  enumeration,  report  dis- 
tinctly the  persons  transferred  to  his  township,  town  or  city,  for  school  pur- 
poses, indicating  in  said  report  the  number  of  children  in  charge  of  the  {per- 
sons transferred,  with  the  same  particularity  that  is  observed  in  the  enumera- 
tion. 

Sec  42.  The  county  superintendent  shall  make  out  from  the  list  of  enu- 
meration and  the  reptirts  of  transfers,  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school 
revenue  to  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cities  of  their  respective  counties, 
and  parts  of  congressional  townships  of  adjoining  counties,  whose  congres- 
sional township  fund  is  managed  in  their  counties,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
proper  county  auditor  by  the  first  day  of  June,  annually,  so  as  to  enable  the 
county  auditor  to  accurately  apportion  the  school  revenue  for  tuition,  accord- 
ing to  section  1 18  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  The  county  auditor  shall,  upon  the  property  and  polls  liable  for 
taxation  for  state  and  county  purposes,  make  the  proper  assessments  of  special 
school  tax  levied  by  the  school  trustee;  in  ihe  same  manner  as  for  state  and 
county  revenue,  and  shall  set  down  ihe  amount  of  said  tax  on  his  tax  list  and 
duplicate  thereof,  as  other  taxes  are  set  down,  in  appropriate  columns,  and  he 
shall  extend  said  assessment  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  person  transferred^ 
which  is  situated  in  ihe  township,  town  or  city  to  which  the  transfer  is  made, 
and  to  the  property  and  poll  of  the  person  transferred,  situated  in  the  township, 
town  or  ciiy  in  which  the  person  taxed  resides,  according  to  the  rate  and  levy 
thereof  in  the  township,  town  nr  ciiy  to  which  the  transfer  is  made,  and  for 
its  u>e;  and  said  tax  shall  be  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  as  oihcr  taxes 
are  collected,  and  shall  be  paid,  when  collected,  to  the  treasurtr  fur  school 
purposes  of  the  proper  township,  town  or  city,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  county 
auditor;  and  to  enable  county  auditors  correctly  to  assess  said  tax,  t;iC  county 
superintendents  of  the  several  counties  shall,  at  the  time  they  make  out  and 
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report  to  the  auditor  the  bas's  of  the  apportionment  of  school  revenue  for  tui- 
tioo,  as  required  by  section  42  of  this  act,  make  out  and  report  to  said  auditors 
a  statement  of  transfers  which  have  been  made  for  school  purposes  according 
to  sections  14  aud  16  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  Each  person  so  transferred  for  educational  purposes,  to  a  town- 
ship, town  or  city,  in  an  adjoining  county,  shall,  annually,  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  such  township),  town  or  city  (when  a  tax  is  levied  therein  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid),  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax  levied,  computing  the  same  upon  the  pro- 
perty and  poll  liable  to  tax,  of  such  persons  in  the  township,  town  or  city 
where  he  resides,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof,  by  the  proper  assessor,^ 
which  payment  shall  release  his  property  from  special  school  tax,  in  the  town- 
ship in  which  he  resides,  and,  in  default  of  such  payment,  shall  be  debarred 
from  educational  privileges  in  the  township,  town  or  city  to  which  he  may 
have  been  transferred;  and  the  trustee  thereof  shall  notify  the  trustee  of  the 
township,  town  or  city  in  which  he  (the  person  transferred)  resides,  of  such 
exclusion. 

Skc  3.  Act  approved  March  8th,  1873.  When  bonds  have  been  issued 
in  accordance  with  this  act  •  •  •  persons  residing  outside  of  any  such 
city  or  town,  and  electing  to  be  transferred  to  such  town  or  city,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  or  who  shall  send  their  children  to  the  school  taught  in  any 
iuch  building,  shall,  with  their  property,  be  liable  to  such  tax  as  if  they  resided 
in  such  city  or  town,  on  all  property  owned  by  said  person  in  the  township,, 
where  such  city  or  town  is  located.     •     •    ♦ 

COMMENTS. 

1.  A  Transfer  Defined. — A  transfer  is  a  process  by  which  a  person 
having  a  residence  in  one  school  corporation  can  be  listed  or  enu- 
merated  in  another  corporation  in  which  he  can  have  better  school 
accommodation  than  in  the  corporation  in  which  he  resides. 

2.  Reason  for  Transfer. — When  a  parent  or  guardian  demands  a 
transfer  from  the  school  authorities  of  any  school  corporation,  the 
authorities  should  demand  that  the  cause  be  shown.  If  it  appears 
that  the  applicant  can  be  better  accommodated  in  the  adjoining  cor- 
poration, the  transfer  should  be  made ;  not  otherwise. 

3.  The  Right  to  a  Transfer  not  Absolute. — Question — A  person 
desires  to  be  transferred  for  school  purposes.  Can  the  trustee  legally 
refuse  to  make  the  transfer  ? 

Answer — He  can.  The  right  to  be  transferred  is  not  absolute. 
The  right  of  transfer  turns  upon  the  question  whether  "  better  accom- 
modation'* will  be  afforded  in  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer 
is  desired  to  be  made  The  trustee  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
such  better  accommodation  can  be  effected  by  such  transfer  or  not. 

"The  right  to  be  transferred  is  not  absolute,  depending  upon  the 
choice  of  the  citizen,  like  the  right  to  be  attached  to  any  school  in 
his  township.  It  can  only  be  claimed  if  he  'can  be  better  accom- 
modated '  by  such  transfer,  and  the  power  of  the  trustee  to  make  the 
transfer  depends  upon  the  existence  of  that  condition.  Of  necessity, 
then,  he  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  condition  exists,  and  act 
upon  such  determination.  But  his  decision  is  not  final.  Section  164 
of  the  act  expressly  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  examiner  from  all 
decisions  of  the  trustee  relative  to  school  matters ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  as  far  as  can  be,  vexatious  litigation,  provides 
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that  the  decisioa  of  the  examiner  shall  be  final  as  to  certain  matters, 
among  which  is  enumerated  '  transfers  of  persons  for  school  pur- 
poses. *'    26  Ind.  345. 

4.  Time  far  Making  Transfers, — Question — Can  a  person  be  trans- 
ferred at  any  time  during  the  year  ? 

Answer — No.  A  transfer  can  be  legarly  effected  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  enumeration.  The  time  for  taking  the  enumeration  is 
-fixed  by  law  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  last  day  of  April. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  transfer  may  be  legally  made  at  any  time 
during  this  period,  provided  it  be  done  in  season  to  make  the  proper 
notices  of  transfer  to  the  trustee  of  the  township  to  which  the  transfer 
is  made. 

6.  Detachment  from  one  District  and  Attachment  to  another. — 
Detaching  a  person  from  one  district  and  attaching  him  to  another 
in  the  same  township  is  not  an  act  of  transfer.  Transfers  are  made 
only  between  different  corporations  and  not  between  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  corporation.  A  person  may  be  so  detached  from 
one  district  and  attached  to  another  district  in  the  same  township  if 
he  desires  at  any  time  during  the  year  with  the  consent  of  the  trustee, 
upon  presentation  to  him  of  a  suitable  reason  therefor ;  but  a  person 
whose  school  privileges  have  been  affected  by  his  removal  or  by  the 
re  location  or  the  building  of  a  school  house,  has  the  right  at  the 
next  subsequent  enumeration  to  choose  a  district  in  the  township  to 
which  he  will  be  attached,  and  the  trustee  must  assign  him  to  the 
district  of  his  choice,  whether  a  good  reason  exists  for  it  or  not. 

7.  Reports  of  Transfers. — When  such  transfer  is  made  the  trustee 
making  the  transfer  should  immediately  notify  the  trustee  of  the  coi^ 
poration  to  which  the  transfer  is  made  of  the  fact.  The  notice  should 
state  the  name  of  the  person  transferred,  the  number  of  children, 
male  and  female,  in  charge  of  said  person,  the  number  and  range  of 
the  township  in  which  such  person  resides.  "  Notice  of  transfers 
should  be  given  a^  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  the  trustee  may  be 
able  to  include  the  names  of  parties  transferred  in  his  list  and  enu- 
meration, as  required  by  section  14.  For  the  convenience  of  the  su- 
perintendent, each  trustee  should,  at  the  time  of  making  his  report  of 
enumeration,  make  a  separate  report  of  all  transfers  to  his  township 
with  the  same  particularity  required  in  taking  the  enumeration.'* 

The  county  superintendent  should  inspect  every  report  of  enume- 
ration brought  to  him  by  a  trustee,  to  see  if  the  trustees  have  com- 
plied with  the  law  in  reference  to  transfers.  He  should  see  if  proper 
certificates  of  transfer  have  been  made  by  the  transferring  trustee  to 
the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

When  persons  are  transferred  for  school  purposes,  their  property 
situated  in  the  township  in  which  they  reside  is  subject  to  a  special 
school  tax  in  the  township  to  which  they  are  transferred,  and  exempt 
from  such  tax  in  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  additional  labor  required  of  the  auditor  by  a  transfer  is  simply 
to  enter  the  name  of  the  party  transferred  and  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty situated  in  the  township  in  which  he  resides  upon  the  tax  dupli- 
cate of  the  township  to  which  the  transfer  is  made,  and  asses  upon 
such  properly  the  proper  special  school  tax.  All  other  property  of 
the  party  transferred  is  subject  to  special  school  tax  in  the  township 
where  it  is  situated. 
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County  superintendents,  in  making  the  statement  of  transfers  re- 
quired by  this  section,  should  state  distinctly  the  names  of  the  parties 
transferred,  the  township  in  which  each  resides,  and  the  township  to 
which  transferred.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  enable  the  auditor 
properly  to  assess  the  special  school  tax  required. 

The  basis  of  apportionment  should  show,  by  number  and  ranp^e, 
the  congressional  township,  or  parts  of  congressional  townships  which 
form  each  civil  township,  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  each 
of  such  parts,  also  the  whole  number  of  children  enumerated  in  each 
dvil  township. 

With  the  basis  of  apportionment  the  superintendent  should  file 
with  the  auditor  a  separate  statement  showing  what  congressional 
townships  whose  funds  are  managed  in  his  county,  are  divided  bv 
the  county  line ;  •  also  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  eacn 
part  of  such  township. 

County  superintendents  should  keep  a  transfer  book,  in  which  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  transfers  made,  together  with  a  copy  of  all  opin- 
ions and  decisions  in  relation  thereto.  County  superintendents 
should  also  furnish  the  county  auditor  with  a  complete  list  of  the 
transfers  which  are  valid  on  the  first  day  of  May,  stating  the  date  at 
which  the  transfers  were  originally  made.  I  think  it  would  prevent 
mistakes,  if  this  complete  list  of  transfers  were  furnished  the  auditor 
each  year. 

8  Appec  Is  in  regard  to  Transfers, — In  taking  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  a  trustee  in  regard  to  a  transfer,  the  aggrieved  party 
should  serve  a  written  notice  upon  the  trustee  and  demand  that  a 
certified  statement  of  his  decision  in  relation  to  the  matter  be  sent  to 
the  county  superintendent.  On  receipt  of  such  statement  the  county 
superintendent  should  set  a  day  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and 
should  notify  both  the  trustee  and  the  petitioner  of  the  day  and  place 
when  the  case  will  be  heard.  Such  cases  should  have  an  early  de- 
termination, in  order  to  enable  the  county  superintendent  to  make 
his  report  of  transfers  to  the  county  auditor  as  required  by  law.  Ap- 
peals can  be  taken  from  decisions  of  school  trustees  of  towns  and 
cities  in  regard  to  transfers  as  well  as  from  the  decisions  of  township 
trustees. 

9.  Act  of  March  8,  1S73,  Interpreted. — The  language  of  the  statute 
of  March  8th,  1873,  '^^  relation  to  transfers,  quoted  above,  was  evi- 
dentiy  written  under  the  impression  that  persons  could  be  transferred 
to  a  city  from  the  township  only  in  which  the  city  is  situated.  This 
is  a  mistake.    The  language  should  be  as  follows,  viz : 

"Persons  residing  outside  of  any  such  city  or  town,  and  electing 
to  be  transferred  to  such  town  or  city,  for  educational  purposes,  or 
who  shall  send  their  children  to  the  school  taught  in  any  such  build- 
ing, shall,  with  their  property,  be  liable  to  such  tax  as  if  they  resided 
in  such  city  or  town,  on  all  property  owned  by  said  person  in  the 
township  in  which  such  person  resides." 

This  is  evidently  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  as  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  other  laws  upon  transfers,  it  should  be  so  inter- 
preted. 

10.  Section  17  Interpreted. — Section  17  applies  to  transfers  from 
one  county  to  another  only.  In  such  a  case,  the  auditor  of  the  county 
to  which  the  transfer  is  made,  can  not  assess  the  proper  special 
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school  tax  against  the  party  transferred,  as  he  is  not  in  possession 
"  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  such  person  as  made  by  the 
proper  assessor." 

The  party  transferred  should  present  to  the  trustees  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  he  is  transferred,  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  valu- 
ation of  the  property  upon  which  he  should  pay  tax. 

This  tax  is  collected,  not  by  the  county  treasurer,  but  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

II.  Miscei/aneous  Questions, — The  following  questions  in  relation 
to  transfers,  together  with  the  answers  thereto,  are  from  the  records- 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  past  six  years. 
to-wit: 

1.  Question — Can  a  person  be  transferred  from  a.school  corpora- 
tion to  one  not  adjoining  ? 

Answer — The  uniform  ruling  of  this  office  has  been  that  he  can 
be  so  transferred.  The  mere  question  of  an  intervening  corporation 
should  not  affect  the  right  of  transfer  if  the  party  can  show  •*  better 
accommodation." 

2.  Qufstion^Czn  a  person  claiming  a  transfer  urge  as  a  reason  a 
poor  school  at  home  ? 

Answer — It  is  the  interest  and  object  of  the  state  that  all  the  public 
schools  shall  be  efficient.  To  this  end  it  has  provided  that  they 
shall  have  equal  privileges,  that  is  to  say,  shall  be  of  equal  length, 
and  have  efficient  teachers  employed  to  teach  the  branches  required 
by  law,  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  school.  When,  therefore,, 
a  district,  by  reason  of  its  own  failure,  neglect  or  want  of  interest,  has 
not  an  efficient  school,  a  par'y  attached  to  the  district  can  not  claim 
the  right  of  transfer,  on  the  plea  of  "  better  accommodation,"  because 
the  school  is  a  poor  one,  for  it  would  be  taking  advantage  of  his  own 
failure  of  duty  or  want  of  interest.  If  a  tranfer  under  such  circum- 
stances could  be  claimed,  I  conceive  that  it  would  work  to  the  injury 
of  many  of  our  schools,  as  well  as  produce  difficulty  in  their  man- 
agement. 

But  if  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  district,  in  which  the 
party  desiring  a  transfer  resides  are  of  a  primary  grade,  so  that  pupils 
more  advanced  could  not  be  accommodated,  the  party  in  question, 
on  a  plea  of  "better  accommodation,"  that  his  children  might  pur- 
sue studies  more  advanced  than  could  be  taught  in  the  school,  could 
clkim  the  right  of  transfer,  for  in  this  case  the  transfer  would  not  be 
to  the  injury,  but  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  school. 

The  term  "better  accommodation,"  the  Legislature  evidently  in- 
tended should  apply  to  those  circumstances  over  which  an  individual 
has  no  control,and  not  to  those  which  he  might  have  avoided  or 
remedied. 

3.  Question — Has  a  trustee  the  right  to  transfer  a  person  who  can 
not  be  better  accommodated  by  such  transfer  ? 

Answer — No.  See  Supreme  Court  decision,  quoted  in  a  previous 
paragraph. 

4.  Question — If  the  trustee  refuses  to  transfer,  is  there  any  rem- 
edy ? 

Answer — Yes.  An  appeal  can  be  taken  by  the  aggrieved  party 
from  the  decision  of  the  trustee  to  the  county  superintendent,  whose 
decision  is  final. 
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5.  Question— C?cci  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  trans- 
fer is  desired  to  be  made  refuse  to  accept  the  transfer  ? 

Answer— \i^  can  not.  The  transfer  must  be  made  by  the  trustee 
of  the  corporation  to  which  the  person  desiring  to  be  transferred  be- 
longs, and  not  by  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer 
is  desired.  A  trustee  can  not  refuse  to  accept  a  transfer  that  has 
been  legally  made. 

6.  Question — Is  the  avoidance  of  paying  taxes  a  good  reason  for 
making  a  transfer  ? 

Answer — ^No.  The  term  "better  accommodation*'  applies  to  the 
children. 

7.  Question — If  a  person  has  been  transferred  from  school  corpo- 
ration A  to  school  corporation  B,  can  he  be  re-transferred  without 
his  consent  ? 

Answer — No.  A  person  can  not  be  transferred  under  any  circum- 
stances without  his  consent. 

8.  Question — Must  a  person  transferred  from  one  corporation  to 
another,  be  transferred  each  year  ? 

Answer — No.  It  is  held  that  a  transfer  once  made  remains  in  full 
force  until  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  is  made 
makes  a  re-transfer. 

9.  In  case  a  person  resides  in  a  city  and  has  real  estate  in  an 
adjoining  township,  the  property  in  the  adjoining  township  can  not 
be  taxed  by  the  city  authorities  for  school  purposes,  but  it  can  be 
taxed  by  the  township  authorities  for  school  purposes.  In  case  a 
person  lives  in  a  township  and  is  transferred  to  a  city  for  school  pur 
poses,  his  property  in  the  township  is  justly  liable  to  the  tax  imposed 
Dy  the  city  school  authorities  for  school  purposes.  If  he  subsequently 
removes  to  the  city,  the  previous  transfer  becomes  null  and  void  by 
such  removal.  The  property  remaining  in  the  township  should  then 
be  taxed  by  the  township  for  school  purposes.  Should  he  subse- 
quently remove  to  the  township,  the  property  in  the  township  should 
still  be  taxed  by  the  township  for  school  purposes. 

lo-  Question — Can  a  person  be  transferred  from  a  city  or  a  town 
to  a  township  for  school  purposes  ? 

Answer — The  school  law,  section  16,  reads  as  follows  :  "  When 
persons  can  be  better  accommodated  at  the  school  of  an  adjoining 
township,  or  of  any  intorporoted  town  or  city,  the  trustee  of  the  town 
or  city  in  which  such  persons  reside  shall,  if  such  persons  so  request, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  enumeration,  transfer  them,  for  educational 
purposes,  to  such  township,  town  or  city,"  etc. 

The  above  language  clearly  authorizes  the  trustees  of  towns  or 
dties  to  transfer  persons  to  other  corporations  for  school  purposes. 

II.  Question — If  a  person  is  transferred  from  corporation  A  to 
corporation  B,  for  school  purposes,  does  the  fact  that  his  children 
subsequently  become  of  age,  re-transfer  him  from  corporation  B  to 
corporation  A  ?  * 

Auswer — It  was  held  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  that  when  the 
reason  for  a  transfer  ceased  to  exist,  the  transfer  itself  was  thereby 
made  nul. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  should  be  stated  thus :  When  a 
person  has  been  transferred  from  corporation  A  to  corporation  B,  for 
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school  purposes,  and  the  reason  for  the  transfer  subsequently 
to  exist,  this  affords  sufficient  ground  for  demanding  a  re-transfer 
from  corporation  B  to  corporation  A ;  '*  but  I  do  not  think  that  tlie 
fact  that  the  reason  for  the  original  transfer  ceases  to  exist,  in  and  of 
itself  re-transfers  the  person  from  corporation  B  to  corporation  A. 
I  hold  that  a  person  transferred  for  school  purposes  remains  trans- 
ferred until  the  transfer  is  voided  by  death,  removal,  or  by  re-trans- 
fer by  the  trustee  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  transfer  was  ori^- 
nally  made.  Any  other  decision  would  produce  confusion.  For 
example,  without  a  notice  of  transfer  by  the  trustee  of  corporation 
B  to  the  trustee  of  corporation  A,  how  would  the  trustee  of  corpora- 
tion A  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  person  previously  trans- 
ferred to  corporation  B  again  passed  under  his  jurisdiction  ?  Or, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  how  would  the  county  superintendent  be 
able  to  notify  the  auditor  that  the  transfer,  which  he  had  previously 
reported,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  property  of  the  person  so 
transferred  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  corporation  A  ? 

I  a.  Question — When  a  person  has  been  transferred  from  corpo- 
ration A  to  corporation  B,  whose  duty  is  it  to  take  subsequent  enu- 
merations ? 

Answer — The  Attorney  General  decides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  whose  corporation  the  transfer  was  made. 

13  Question — Can  a  parent,  or  guardian,  transfer  one  member  of 
his  family  and  not  the  others  ? 

Answer — No.  A  transfer  must  transfer  the  parent,  or  guardian, 
and  with  him  all  his  children  must  be  enumerated. 

14.  Question — A  person  is  transferred  from  corporation  A  to  cor- 
poration B.  He  subsequently  moves  his  residence.  Is  the  property 
that  he  owned  in  township  A  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  corporation  A  or  corporation  B  ? 

Answer — The  transfer  has  been  made  by  the  trustee  and  so  re- 
ported to  the  county  superintendent.  The  record  for  that  year  has 
Deen  made  up,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  changed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  property  must  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  corporation 
B  in  the  first  levy  subsequent  to  the  transfer ;  but  the  removal  sets 
aside  the  transfer,  and  at  the  next  enumeration  it  should  not  be  re- 
cognized. If  no  new  transfer  is  had  the  property  should  thereafter 
be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  corporation  A. 

15.  Question — If  a  party  who  has  been  transferred  from  corpora- 
tion A  to  corporation  B  moves  his  residence  to  another  place  in  the 
same  township,  should  his  children  be  permitted  to  attend  school  in 
corporation  B  during  the  year? 

Answer— '^y  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  I  think  a  removal 
vitiates  a  transfer,  but  inasmuch  as  corpon?tion  B  procures  for  a  year 
the  benefit  of  the  transfer,  I  think  justice  would  be  served  of  the 
party  so  transferred  were  permitted  to  attend  the  school  in  corpora- 
tion B  until  the  next  enumeration.  This  attendance  should  not  be 
permitted  after  the  enumeration,  unless  a  new  transfer  is  secured. 

16.  Question — In  the  above  case,  if  the  property  formerly  occupied  * 
by  the  transferred  person  were  subsequently  occupied  by  another 
person,  would  such  occupant  acquire  any  right  to  transfer  thereby  ? 

Answer— \  think  this  question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
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A  person  can  not  acquire  a  transfer  except  by  choice,  made  at  th« 
time  of  taking  the  enumeration.  ^ 

17.  Question — Can  a  party  be  transferred  for  school  purposes  who 
has  DO  legal  charge  of  children  of  school  age  ? 

Answer — He  can  not. 

18.  Question — Is  a  person,  transferred  from  a  school  corporation 
in  one  county  to  a  school  corporation  in  another  county,  exempt 
from  local  tuition  tax  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  upon  presen- 
tation of  proper  certificates  as  required  by  section  17  of  the  act  of 
March  6.  1865  ? 

Answer — This  is  an  important  question,  and  I  answer  it  at  some 
length.  Section  12  of  an  act  of  March  6,  1865,  provides,  among 
other  things,  as  follows :  "  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships, 
towns  and  cities,  shall  have  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  in  their  re- 
spective townships,  towns  and  c'ties,  for  the  construction,  renting,  or 
repairing  of  school  houses,  providing  furniture,  school  apparatus, 
and  fuel  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses 
of  the  school,  except  tuition ;  but  no  tax  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  taxable  pro- 
perty, and  fifty  cents  on  each  poll  in  any  one  year,  and  the  income 
from  said  tax  shall  be  denominated  the  special  school  revenue,'*  etc. 

This  section  12  was  amended  March  8,  1873.  so  as  to  make  the 
levy  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  one  dollar  on  i  ach 
poll.  f 

Section  16  of  the  former  act  provides  for  the  transfer  of  persons 
from  a  school  corporation  in  one  county  to  an  adjoining  school  cor- 
poration in  another  county.  Section  17  of  the  same  act  provides  as 
follows : 

"Section  17.  Each  person  so  transferred  for  educational  purposes 
to  a  township,  town  or  city  in  an  adjoining  county  shall,  annually, 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  such  township,  town  or  city  (when  a  tax  is 
levied  therein  for  the  purpose  aforesaid)  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax  levied, 
computing  the  same  upon  the  property  and  poll  liable  to  tax,  of  such 
persons  in  the  township,  town  or  city  where  he  resides,  according  to 
the  valuation  thereof  by  the  proper  assessor,  which  payment  shall 
release  his  property  from  special  school  tax  in  the  township  in  which 
he  resides." 

The  term  special  school  tax,  as  used  in  section  17,  refers  distinctly 
to  the  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  fifty 
cents  on  each  poll  mentioned  in  section  12  of  the  act  of  1865.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  section  17  also  cover 
said  section  12  as  amended  in  1873.  and  that  persons  transferred 
from  a  school  corporation  in  one  county  to  a  school  corporation  in 
another  county  are,  upon  presenting  the  certificate  to  the  auditor  of 
the  county  in  which  they  live,  as  required  by  said  section  17,  exempt 
from  the  special  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
one  dollar  on  each  poll,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  may  be  levied, 
within  the  school  corporation  in  which  said  transferred  persons 
reside. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  question  asked.  Does  the  exemption 
spoken  of  in  section  17  of  the  act  of  March  6.  1865,  relieve  the  party 
so  transferred  from  payment  of  "local  tuition  tax'*  levied  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resides? 

I  think  the  law  should  be  so  construed. 
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The  act  authorizing  this  so-called  "  local  tuition  tax  **  was  approved 
March  9,  1867,  and  reads  as  follows  :  (Page  59,  School  Law,  edition 
of  1877)— 

"Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  That  the  trustees  of  the  civil  townships,  the  trustees  of 
incorporated  towns,  and  the  common  councils  of  cities  shall  have 
power  to  levy  annually  a  tax  not  exceeding  twenty- five  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property,  and  twenty- five  cents  on 
each  taxable  poll ;  which  tax  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  as  the 
taxes  for  state  and  county  revenue  are  assessed  and  collected. 

"  Section  2.  The  funds  arising  from  such  tax  shall  be  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  same  officers,  secured  by  the  same  guaran- 
tees, subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  and  applied  and  ex- 
pended in  the  same  manner  as  funds  arising  from  taxation  for  com- 
mon school  purposes  by  the  laws  of  this  state :  Provided,  That  the 
funds  assessed  and  collected  in  any  civil  township,  incorporated 
town  or  city,  shall  be  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  civil  town- 
ship, incorporated  town  or  city  in  which  such  funds  shall  have  been 
assessed  and  collected." 

The  tax  here  authorized  is  a  special  local  tax.  It  is  not  a  general 
tax  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  whole  state,  nor  in- 
deed for  the  children  of  the  whole  county,  It  is  levied  withm  a  spe- 
cific school  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  that  corpo- 
ration. When  a  person  is  transferred  from  one  school  corporation 
to  another  in  the  same  county,  he  is  relieved  from  all  local  school 
taxes  in  the  corporation  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  subject  to  all 
local  school  taxes  in  the  corporation  to  which  he  is  trrnsferred.  This 
is  just  and  proper.  The  school  corporation  in  which  he  resides  does 
not  educate  his  children.  It  should  not,  therefore,  levy  a  tax  upon 
him  to  the  prejudice  of  the  corporation  that  does  educate  his  children. 
He  should  certainly  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  that 
educates  his  children.  No  man  ought  to  pay  twice  for  the  same 
thing,  and  he  should  therefore  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  cor- 
poration in  which  he  lives. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  man  was  transferred  from  a  school  corpora- 
tion in  one  county  to  a  school  corporation  in  another  county,  the 
same  principle  does  and  should  apply.  He  is  bound  to  pay  all  the 
school  taxes  levied  in  the  corporation  to  which  he  is  transferred. 
He  should  not  be  taxed  by  the  corporation yritw;  which  he  is  transferred. 
The  law  is  very  explicit  in  regard  to  the  special  tax  of  fifty  cents  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  as  the  same  principles  apply  in  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  "  local  tuition  tax,"  the  Legislature  certainly  did 
not  intend  that  there  should  be  any  exception.  It  did  not  specifically 
re-state  the  precise  mode  by  which  the  principles  should  be  applied 
in  case  of  transfer  from  a  school  corporation  in  one  county  to  a 
school  corporation  in  another  county,  m  the  act  authorizing  the  so- 
called  "local  tuition  tax  "  of  1867,  but  it  did  say  that  this  tax  should 
be  *'  secured  by  the  same  guarantees,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  and  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  manner  as  funds 
arising  from  taxation  for  common  school  purposes  by  the  laws  of  the 
state.'* 

I  think  that  equity,  and  a  fair  construction  of  the  law  will  exempt 
a  person  transferred  from  a  school  corporation  in  one  county  to  a 
school  corporation  in  another  county,  from  all  local  school  taxes,  of 
whatever  kind,  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Erery  one  should  read  the  programme  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association,  and  attend  if  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  meeting 
will  be  an  interesting  one. 

Dots  This  Mean  You?— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  comparati rely  few 
teachen  who  are  yet  in  arrears  for  their  Journals  will  not  by  delay  make  it 
necessary  for  the  editor  to  send  them  personal  '*  reminders." 


Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  large  number  of  new  adrertisements  in 
this  issue.  It  always  pays  to  read  the  advertisements.  A  reader  of  the 
Journal  recently  said  that  he  always  got  the  full  value  of  his  subscription  in 
the  advertisements  and  book  notices.  ^^  this  means  he  kept  posted  as  to 
whatever  is  new  and  interesting  in  the  way  of  books,  desks,  school  supplies, 
schools,  and  everything  that  marks  the  progress  of  the  profession.  The  num« 
her  of  agents  wanted  this  month  is  remarkable.  When  answering  an  advei^ 
tisemeat  always  tell  where  you  saw  it. 


We  give  space  this  month  to  the  very  able  paper  of  Pres.  White  on  ''The 
Relations  of  Education  to  Industry."  It  is  the  most  complete  refutation  of 
ihe  oft  repeated  statement,  ** educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work,". that  we  have 
seen  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says  of  it,  **It  is  the  best  address  on  the  Relation  of 
Edvcation  to  Labor  that  I  have  ever  read."  It  is  a  strong  defense  of  general 
iDtelligence  among  the  masses,  and  a  noble  defense  of  high  schools  and  higher 
edacation.  It  furnishes  arguments  with  which  to  refute  attacks  frequently 
made  upon  the  schools  by  ignorant  or  selfish  persons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ereiy  patron  of  the  Journal  will  give  the  article  a  careful  reading. 


Speqal  Offer. — We  make  the  following  offer  to  any  one  sending  us  sub- 
saibeis  before  April  15,  1881 : 

Fur  one  subscriber  and  ^1.50  (regular  rates)  we  will  send,  post-paid,  a 
Pocket  Map  of  Palestine.     Paper-bound. 

Fur  two  subscribers  and  $3.00,  we  will  send  a  Pocket  New  Testament  Map 
of  Palestine,  neatly  bound  in  leather,  or  a  good  Map  of  Indiana. 

Yor  Jive  subscribers  at  club  rate  (1 1.25  each),  we  will  send  either  of  the 
foILwing,  post-paid:  Leather.bound  Map  of  Palestine,  Map  of  Indiana, 
Macaulcy's  Life  and  Letters,  Geikie's  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  iEsop's  Fa- 
bles, Milton's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  Virgil  translated  by  Dryden,  The 
Koran  (Muhammedan  Bible),  Don  Quixote,  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Heaiih  by  Exercise,  Hopkins'  Comic  History  of  the  United  States,  Health  for 
Women,     For  larger  clubs  larger  premiums, 

3 
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SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  WESTERN  NORMAL  EDUCATOR, 

ATTENTION ! 


The  Educator  having  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Bell,  of  this  joomal,  yon 
will  receive  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  Ux 
which  you  subscribed.  Subscribers  to  both  journals  will  have  their  time  ex- 
tended to  cover  that  for  which  they  subscribed  for  the  Educator.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  School  Journal  will  certainly  feel  that  they  are  not 
losers  by  the  change,  while  to  such  readers  of  the  Educator  as  have  never  ex- 
amined the  School  Journal  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  one  of 
the  J>est  educational  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 

Ajb  explanatoiy  of  the  change,  we  would  say  that  while  the  Educator  re- 
ceived a  fair  patronage  and  won  many  friends,  yet  with  three  or  four  good 
journals  already  established  in  the  state,  the  demand  for  a  publication  of  its 
kind  did  not  seem  to  warrant  publishing  it  longer.  To  all  our  friends  who 
so  kindly  joined  hands  with  us  to  make  the  Educator  a  success,  we  tender  our 
heart-felt  thanks  and  the  assurance  that  their  kindness  will  be  remembered* 
We  trust  that  neither  their  efforts  nor  our  own  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 

E.  B.  Smith. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Vfniem  Normal  Educator^  edited 
by  E.  B.  Smith,  in  the  interest  of  the  Central  Normal  School  at  Ladoga,  has 
been  discontinued,  and  that  this  Journal  will  be  sent  to  fill  the  unexpired  time 
of  its  patrons.  The  Educator  was  a  creditable  paper.  The  faculty  of  the 
Normal  have  decided  to  give  up  the  journal  business  and  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  legitimate  work  of  their  school.  If  the  faculties  of  other 
normal  schools  should  come  to  the  same  wise  conclusion  the  Journal  will  con- 
gratulate them  and  do  what  it  can  to  fill  the  entire  Indiana  field  with  credit 
to  the  state  and  advantage  to  the  teachers. 


THOROUGHNESS  IN  EDUCATION. 


Under  the  above  heading  an  editorial  article  appeared  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  for  1880,  and  in  it  the  following  language  was  used : 

.  .  .  Too  many  persons  forget  that  the  mind  is  an  organism  that  grxnosy 
grows  according  to  fixed  laws.     .... 

The  length  of  time  it  will  take  for  the  mind  to  accomplish  a 

given  amount  of  work  and  gain  a  given  amount  of  culture  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, by  not  only  years  but  centuries  of  experience.  For  example :  After 
reaching  a  certain  standard  it  takes  the  average  mind  about  so  long  to  master 
a  college  course  of  study,  and  there  is  no  clap-tiap  method  that  will  enable  one 
to  do  it  in  much  less  than  that  time.  Certainly  good  methods  and  good  teach> 
ing  might  shorten  in  some  degree  the  time  and  increase  the  discipline  of  mind 
gained,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  mind  of  the  student — it 
is  a  subjective  operation  and  can  not  be  pressed  beyond  a  given  limit.  A 
teacher  who  proposes  to  teach  all  the  Latin  in  "  one-half^  the  usual  time,  or  to 
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''gite  in  a  course  of  three  years  more  than  the  old  fc^  colleges  give  in  six^*  is 

tisply well,  he  is  a he's  a  deluded well,  it's  never  been  done 

yet,  except  an  paper.     .... 

A  few  terms  in  a  normal  school  are  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing,  bat 
they  can  not  supplant  or  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  broad  foundation. 
Tbis  is  not  an  argument  against  normal  schools;  the  writer  believes  most 
heartily  in  them.  He  simply  insists  upon  their  doing  thorough  work  and  do- 
ing what  they  profess  to  do. 

The  argument  is  in  favor  of  a  broad  education  as  a  thorough  preparation 
for  any  calling,  especially  for  teaching,  and  insists  that  time  is  an  essential 
element 

In  the  November  number  of  The  Normal  Teachtr  the  above  article  is  crit- 
icised in  the  following  language : 

"Its  (the  JournaPs)  editor,  Mr.  Bell,  is  well  known  as  a  sincere,  earnest 
worker,  with  strong  convictions  and  undoubted  ability  to  set  them  forth.  He 
has  lately  experienced  some  difficulty  in  handling  without  touching  the  young 
** Normals"  of  Indiana.  His  late  attempt  in  the  August  Journal  interested 
u.  Fatriek  Henry  was  hardly  more  successful  with  George  HI.  Look  out, 
Bro.  Bell,  you  may  be  mbundeistood.  Dashes  and  exclamation  points  are 
good  proteaion,  but  they  are  so  suggestive.  Now  what  if  some  sensitive,  un- 
itate,  unorthodox,  normal  school  man  should  conclude  that  you  intended  to 
call  him  a  liar  and  his  work  a  humbug,  (which  we  verily  believe  your  language 
coald,  by  a  not  unfair  interpretation,  be  made  to  signify),  what  great  injustice 
woald  be  done  to  your  high  soul  and  lofty  character.  For  any  one  who  knows 
yoo,  knows  that  you  would  not  descend  to  notice  in  your  respectable  journal 
certain  normal  schools  (unless  you  were  paid  for  it  as  advertising),  much  less 
would  you  be  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  which  such  an  expression  indicates.  Play- 
ing with  good  flour  will  make  most  anybody  white."     .... 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  deprecates  personal yaoxTaXxsxsL,  He  do<'s  not  be- 
lieve that  an  editor  has  a  right  to  use  his  position  to  abuse  either  individuals 
or  institutions.  He  may  criticise  persons  or  corporations  only  so  far  as  their 
actions  are  related  to  principles  or  to  public  interests. 

The  August  article  in  the  Journal  is  wholly  impersonal — it  discusses  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  equivocal.  It  was  not  ir tended  to  be.  Even  the  dashes 
leave  no  doubts  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  writer. 

The  article  has  been  carefully  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  criticism, 
and  the  writer  finds  in  it  nothing  to  change.  He  endorses  every  line  and 
every  word  of  it,  dashes  and  all,  and  if,  as  is  threatened,  some  normal  school 
wishes  to  make  a  personal  application  to  itself  and  play  the  part  of  George  III, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  school.  It  will  please  remember  that  George  got 
li(ked« 

The  article  makes  three  points :  (T)  It  pleads  for  a  liberal  education.  (2) 
It  insists  that  time  is  an  essential  element  of  this  education.  (3)  It  condemns 
the  **  blow-hard  "  method  of  advertising. 

The  insinuation  that  it  discriminates,  even  by  implication,  against  "young 
oonnals"  or  <'  un-state*'  normals  is  wholly  gratuitous.    Such  an  interpretation 
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of  the  language  is  not  possible  by  any  fair* minded  disinterested  person,  Tlie 
Journal  will  not  be  willingly  placed  even  in  seeming  opposition  to  any  scb«oIy 
whether  state  or  private,  old  or  young,  that  is  doing  thorough^  honest  work. 
It  heartily  endorses  all  such  schools. 

The  article  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  principle,  and  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  thinking  teacheis  of  the  state ;  and  the  writer 
is  glad  to  know  that  the  principals  of  at  least  three  normal  schools  in  this  state 
cordially  endorse  it  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Normal  Teacher  commits 
to  adverse  principles. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Look  up  and  not  down, 
Look  forward  and  not  back, 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  daik  and  dreary. 

[LongfeUtfw^ 

A  deliberate  thought  is  a  flower  of  the  mind. — Rollin, 

Love  is  the  poetry  of  the  senses.— ^tf/ia^. 

Diversity  of  opinion  proves  that  things  are  only  what  we  think  them. — MoH' 
iaigne, 

A  man  should  never  blush  in  confessing  his  errors,  for  he  proves  by  his 
avowal  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  yesterday. — Rosseau, 

Wise  men  mingle  innocent  mirth  with  their  cares  as  a  help  either  to  forget 
or  overcome  them,  but  to  resort  to  intoxication  for  the  ease  of  one's  mind  is  to 
cure  melancholy  with  madness. — Charron, 

After  all,  the  most  natural  beauty  in  the  world  is  honesty  and  truth,  for  all 
truth  is  beauty.  True  features  make  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  true  propor- 
tions  the  beauty  of  architecture,  as  true  measures  that  of  harmony  and  music. 
'^Shaftsbury, 


Wm.  T.  Harris  will  deliver  the  same  course  of  lectures  in  Indianapolis  that 
he  recently  gave  at  the  State  University.  See  Jan.  Journal  for  list  of  topics. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  following  dates,  in  the  evening:  March 
14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23.  The  prices  fixed  are  35  cts.  for  a  single  lecture,  ^1.50 
for  the  course  of  six.  In  the  estimation  of  the  best  judges  this  is  the  best 
course  of  educational  lectures  ever  given  in  the  United  States.  Teachers  who 
can  hear  them  will  be  richly  repaid. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1880. 


Writing. — i.     What  position  for  writing  at  the  desk  do  you  require  pu- 
pils to  take,  and  why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Explain  the  principal  moyements  in  writing.  10 

3.  What  is  a  right  curve  in  writing  ?  10 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  space  in  height  ?  10 

5.  Name  the  small  letters  in  the  or<ibr  in  which  you  would  introduce  them 
for  analysis.  10 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing : — 

"'Til  with  oar  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." — Pops. 

I  to  50. 

Spilung. — I.    In  what  six  ways  may  the  sound  of  a  in  cdl  be  represented  ? 
Give  a  word  illustrating  each.  10 

2.  How  do  you  deal  with  words  that  have  been  missed  in  the  spelling  ex- 
ercise? 10 

3.  Give  words  illustrating  all  the  different  sounds  which  a  may  be  used 
to  represent.  10 

4.  Represent  by  use  of  diacritical  marks  the  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  fol- 
bwing  words:     Burn^  work^  dirt,  i^^^P^  ^usA.  to 

5.  Spell  20  words  pronounced*  by  the  examiner.  60 

Reading. — i.  .  Describe  the  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading,  and 
state  why  it  is  inferior  to  en  her  the  word  or  phonic  method.  10 

2.  Define  silent  reading  as  distinguished  from  oral  reading.  10 

3.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  make  a  thought  analysis  of  a  lesson 
before  being  required  to  read  it  orally  ?  10 

4  and  5.  Write  a  thought  analyf^is  of  the  following  poem,  by  telling  (i) 
WAai  the  poem  is  about ;  (2)  wAen  is  the  scene  which  it  describes;  (3)  where 
yott suppose  it  to  be;  (4)  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  20 

MARCH. 

I.     The  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing, 
The  small  birds  twitter, 
The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 
The  oldest  and  the  youngest 
Are  at  worV.  with  the  strongest ; 
The  cattle  are  grazing. 
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Their  beads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one ! 

2.     Like  an  army  defeated, 

The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 

The  plowboy  is  whooping  anon,  anon. 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone ! 

\WUliam  Wordswrtk. 

6.    The  examiner  should  mark  the  applicant  upoB  the  oral  reading  of  this 

selection,  from  i  to  50. 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  kind  of  a  number  is  the  result  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing ?    Why  ? 

(i)  A  concrete  -^  a  concrete. 

(2)  An  abstract  h-  an  abstract. 

(3)  A  concrete  -!-  an  abstract.  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

2.  If  $80  will  buy  3  A.  24  P.  20  sq.  yd.  4  sq.  ft.  of  land,  how  much  will 
$500  buy  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  At  25  cents  per  liter,  what  is  the  value  of  3  kiloliters  of  brandy? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

4.  If  f{  of  a  barrel  of  cider  cost  |j^,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  |  of  a  bar- 
rel ?     By  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  A  merchant  bought  goods  at  $1.20  per  yard;  how  must  he  mark  the 
goods  that  he  may  fall  25  per  cent,  on  the  marked  price,  and  still  gain  20  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  price  ?  ♦  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5, 

6.  What  principal  in  3  yr.  4  mo.  24  da.  will  amount  to  $761.44.  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  ?  *  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  dated  April  5,  1S80,  for  90  da.,  be  drawn 
that  when  discounted  at  7  per  cent,  April  21,  1880,  the  proceeds  maybe 
I650  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  A  room  is  20  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high ;  what  is  the  distance 
from  one  of  the  lower  corners  diagonally  to  the  opposite  upper  comer? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  Define  (a)  a  cylinder;  (b)  a  prism.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 
10.     Give  two  reasons  why  you  would  require  pupils  to  make  figures  or  dia- 
grams to  illustrate  the  problems  solved  in  mensuration,  square  root,  and 
cube  root.  10 

Grammar. — i.  Correct:  The  whole  need  not  a  physician  but  them  that 
are  sick.    Parse  but,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Punctuate :  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as  he  advan- 
ces through  life  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  \o 
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3.  The  peacock  struts  about  saying,  <*  What  a  fine  tail  I  have  1 "  Pane 
S9ymg  and  what.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  lO 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  pay  in  the  infinitive  forms.  10 

6.  Give  ihe  corresponding  masculine  or  feminine  of  the  following  nouns  t 
biron,  duke,  lad,  belle,  equestrienne.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  Write  an  exclamatory  sentence,  an  imperative  sentence,  an  interroga- 
tive sentence,  and  a  declarative  sentence,  using  the  same  predicate  verb  in 
eacL  4  pts.,  2^  each. 

8.  I  have  had  more  than  time  enough  for  my  examination.  Parse  more 
and  Ann.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  In  the  above  sentence  parse  time  and  emmgh,  2  pts.,  5  each, 
la    Correct:     /  might  have  went  home  earlier,  and  give  the  reason  for  the 

cbnge.  2  pts.,  5  each» 

Geography.—  i.  In  traveling  westward  over  the  great  plains,  what  proof 
diat  the  earth  is  round  would  you  discover  ?  10 

2.  Name  five  of  the  articles  usually  shipped  from  the  North  to  the  South 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  Branches.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  What  large  city  in  the  U.  S.  is  on  an  island?  What  city  in  Spain  lies 
directly  south  of  Edinburg  ?  2  pts.,  5  eath- 

4.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  Nethc  rlands,  Belgium,  Norway,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  Switzerland.  6  pts.,  2  each, 

5.  Which  is  the  longest  line  of  direction  of  Indiana  ?  Name  the  three 
prominent  cities  that  lie  in  this  line.  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  one. 

6.  A  bird  flies  in  a  direct  line  from  Edinburg  to  Rome.  Over  what  conn- 
tries  does  it  pass  ?  6  pts.,  2  off  for  each  one. 

7.  Through  the  mouth  of  what  great  river  does  the  equator  pass  ?  What 
city  is  on  the  equator  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What'is  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  itinges  of  Europe  ?  Of 
Sooth  America  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Which  is  the  warmest  coast  of  Great  Britain  ?    Why  ?  4,  6. 
la 


Country. 

Government. 

Ruler. 

Capital. 

p 
1 

Exports. 

Climate. 

Egypt- 
Italy. 

« 

10  pts.,  I  each. 

History. — i.     Name  three  sources  of  history. 

4  for  I  pt. ;  7  for  2;  10  for  3. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Andrew  Jackson.  10 

3.  (a)  Who  completed  the  invention  in  America  of  the  electric  telegraph? 
(h)  In  what  year?  a,  6;  b^  4. 
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4.  Name  four  important  national  events  in  President  Tyler's  administni- 
tion.  3  off  each  one. 

5.  In  what  circumstances  was  Texas  annexed  ?  10 

6.  '  What  was  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  1854  ?  10 

7.  What  was  the  origin  and  aim  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  1848?  10 

8.  What  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union  in  President  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration? 10 

9.  (a)  Who  was  the  first  Republican  candidate  for  President?  (b)  In 
what  year?  a,  6;  b,  4. 

10.  Name  five  principal  battles  of  the  civil  war,  i86i-'5.       5  pts,,  2  each. 

Physiology. — i.  Why  are  the  brain  and  spinal  column  so  completely 
protected  by  a  bony  covering,  the  organs  of  the  chest  less  so,  and  those  in  the 
abdomen  still  less  so  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 

3.     Hew  can  you  determine  the  muscular  strength  of  a  man  or  an  animal  ? 

According  to  weight,  which  is  the  stronger,  the  man  or  the  horse  ? 

2  pts ,  5  each. 

3.  Classify  the  following  kinds  of  exercise  according  to  your  judgment  of 
their  comparative  worth :  horseback  riding,  carriage  driving,  walking,  mn- 
ning,  swimming.  10 

4.  Name  three  effects  resulting  from  healthy  sleep. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 

5.  What  rules  would  you  give  for  the  use  of  warm  and  cold  baths  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  are  the  seats  and  indications  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst  ?  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  one. 

7.  What  are  the  active  agents  of  intestinal  digestion  ?  Upon  what  ele- 
ments of  food  do  they  act  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  pulse?     Why  have  the  veins  no  pulsations  ? 

2. pts.,  5  each. 

9.  As  carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  air,  what  plan  would  you  adopt  to  free 
a  school  room  from  the  accumulation  ?  lO 

10.  Name  the  special  senses  and  the  organs  of  each.  Tell  which  organs 
are  single  and  which  double.  I  off  for  each  one. 

Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  incentives  to  study, 
giving  the  different  classes  of  incentives  and  their  relative  value,  and  stating 
your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  detaining  pupils  after  school  to  prepare  lessons, 
and  also  of  the  system  of  prizes  and  rewards,  etc. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
JANUARY— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

There  being  no  questions  sent  out  by  the  State  Board  for  December,  none 
were  published  in  February ;  and  as  a  result  there  are  no  answers  this  month, 
except  those  on  reading  and  orthography,  which  were  omitted  last  month. 
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RsADlNa — X.    ^  Describe  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading.*' 

The  phonic  method  is  a  synthetic  method.  In  this  it  is  like  the  alphabet 
method.  Both  begin  to  teach  a  word  by  teaching  the  elements  which  cora> 
pose  it  The  alphabet  method  teaches  the  name  of  the  letters  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  combine  these  letters  into  words,  without  giving  the  learner  any 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  which  these  letters  represent.  Thef  phonic  method 
teaches,  fiist,  the  sounds  of  the  lexers  which  form  a  word,  and  then  combines 
these  sounds,  thus  forming  the  spoken  word.  In  the  use  of  this  method  a 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  letters  is  of  no  practical  value.  It  is  conven- 
ieni  to  know  the  name  of  the  letter  because  you  wish  often  to  call  the  charac- 
ter by  name,  which  represents  the  sound  to  which  you  desire  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  learner.  But  the  name  of  the  letter  is  not  an  element  in  the 
^ken  word,  and  therefore  is  not  taught  until  the  pupil  has  made  some  pro- 
gress in  constructing  words  from  the  elementary  sounds.  It  is  usual  to  teach 
at  first  only  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  to  construct  such  words  as 
contain  these  sounds,  and  consonant  sounds.  The  phonic  method  rigidly 
panned  requires  that  many  common  words  be  omitted  from  the  reading  les- 
sons for  a  long  time.  This  must  be  done  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would 
follow  the  effort  to  teach  several  different  sounds  to  the  same  letter^  to  very 
young  children. 

2.  One  difference  between  primary  and  advanced  reading :  as  the  young 
pupil  advances  in  his  reading,  he  begins  to  meet  with  words  that  are  new  to 
Mm,  both  in  the  idea  they  express  and  in  their  form.  The  first  words  taught 
him  are  unknown  only  in  their  form.  The  ideas  they  express  are  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  has  only  to  learn  to  associate  the  forms  of  the  words  with  these 
familiar  ideas.  When  ;the  idea  and  form  are  both  unknown,  both  must  be 
tittgbt.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  teach  the  learner  the  idea  in  the  word 
than  to  teach  him  the  name  of  the  word.  The  easier  task  is  often  performed 
aad  the  more  difficult  one  neglected,  and  thus  pupils  form  the  habit  of  simply 
naming  words  which  are  to  them  devoid  of  meaning.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  teacher  should  be  to  teach  the  pupil  to  put  the  right  content,  the  right 
meaning,  into  the  word. 

3.  As  an  answer  to  the  3d  question,  we  quote  from  Archbishop  Whateley's 
Annotations  on  Lord  Bacon's  essay  entitled,  0/  Studies  : 

"  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  to  the  teacher  to  put  before  his  pupil?,  pre- 
viottsfy  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions  pertaining  to  the  matter 
of  it,  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best  they  can  think  of 
vUhout  consulting  the  book,  Nexc  let  them  read  the  lesson,  having  other 
questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before  them  as 
they  proceed.  And -afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  numerous 
examples  framed  by  themselves,  and  by  the  teacher),  as  to  the  portion  they 
haye  read  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it.  Of  the  three  kinds  of 
qaestions,  which  may  be  called :  1.  Preliminary  questions;  2.  Quei>tions  of 
instniction;  3.  Questions  of  examination,  the  last  only  are,  by  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  instructors,  employed.  And  the  elementary  books,  in  *  ques- 
tion and  answer,'  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this  description. 
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"  But  the  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive  question* 
ing — is  employed  by  all  who  desire  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

"  The  first  kind — the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed  (systematically 
and  constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  thoae 
who  have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
learner's  difficulties.  But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefally 
and  judiciously  try  the  experiment,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how  great 
a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  student's  mind  on  the  subject  will  contribute  to 
his  advancement.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode  above 
suggested,  will  have  been  learned  in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  far  the 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory." 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE   FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


To  BE  HELD  AT  LaWRENCEBURG,  InD.,  MaRCH    i6,  1 7  AND  l8,  188I,  BEGIN- 
NING AT  7:30  P.  M.,  IN  M.  E.  Church. 


Evening'  Exercises. — Music  Prayer — Rev.  Ed.  Campbell,  Pastor  M.  £. 
Church.  Music.  Address  of  Welcome — Rev  S.  N.  Wilson,  Pastor  Pres* 
byterian  Church.  Response— J.  W.  Caldwell,  retiring  President.  Inaugural 
Address — D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Supt.  schools,  Washington,  Ind.  Appointment 
of  Committees. 

Thursday^  8:30  A,  M, — Morning  spent  in  visiting  Lawrenceburg  schools. 
1:30  P.  Ai. — Exercises  at  the  Court  House.  1.  Music.  2.  Im- 
provements in  the  course  of  study  in  our  Public  Schools — David  Graham, 
Supt.  Rushville.  3.  Discussion  opened  by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.  New  Albany. 
4,  Tact — E.  A.  Height,  President  Vincennes  University.  5.  Authors — ^}no. 
B.  Peaslee,  Supt.  Cincinnati. 

Evening^  7:30.  —  Exercises  at  Court  House.  I.  Music.  2.  Effects  •f 
Moral  and  Literary  Culture  in  Public  Schools — John  B.  Peaslee. 

Friday,  ^'.00  A.  M, — Exercises  at  High  School.  I.  How  may  we  know 
and  meet  the  Intellectual  Wants  of  our  Pupils  ? — Miss  Anna  L.  Rice,  Law^ 
renceburg.  Discussion  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis.  2.  Special 
Work — C.  D.  Bogart,  Prin.  High  School,  Lawrenceburg.  3.  Discussion 
opened  by  T.  V.  Dodd,  Supt.  Madison.  4.  County  Superintendency,  its  past, 
present  and  future^  J.  M.  Wallace,  Supt.  Bartholomew  county.  5.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  H.  B.  Hill,  Supt.  Dearborn  county,  and  Thomas  Bagot,  Supt. 
Ripley  county. 

1:30  P.  if/.— I.  Literature— Dr.  W.  T.  Stott,  President  Franklin  College. 
2.  The  Demand  of  the  Hour  in  Educational  Progress — John  Mickleborougfa, 
Prin.  Normal  School,  Cincinnati.  3.  How  to  interest  pupils  in  the  study  of 
the  Natural  Sciences — Clifton  Scott,  Supt.  Orleans.  4.  Report  of  Committees 
and  election  of  Officers. 
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Misceilanecm, — The  programme  is  not  ially  completed,  but  will  be  in  am- 
ple time  to  be  sent  to  teachers  desiring  more  than  is  here  given. 

Teachen  are  uiged,  where  it  is  possible,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  ses* 
sioo  and  remain  until  the  close.  Papers  should  not  exceed  25  or  30  minutes. 
Those  appointed  on  discussion  are  leq nested  to  not  prepare  manuscript. 

Railraads.-'The  O.  &  M.,  J.  M.  &  I.,  W.  W.  V.,  L.  N.  A.  &  C.  and  C  1.- 
Sl  L.  &  C,  will  sell  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  on  presentation  of  **  orders  for 
ezcnnion  tickets."  Teachers  desiring  orders  will  enclose  stamp  to  J.  R. 
Trisler,  Lawrenceburg,  stating  over  what  roads  they  will  travel,  and  give 
mmbcr  of  orders  needed.  Send  early.  The  U.  S.  Mail  Line  Co.  will  sell 
tickets  at  reduced  rates  from  Loubville.  Teachers  will  state  that  they  are 
intending  to  attend  the  Association. 

//ip/^/r.— Hitzfield  House,  Hunt's  Hotel,  and  Fitch  House»  ^i.oo  per  day. 
Boarding  houses  60  to  75  cents  per  day.  A  Committee  on  Entertainment — 
C.  D.  Bogart,  Chairman — can  either  be  found  at  the  depots  or  school  build- 
ing, to  assist  teachers  in  securing  boarding  places.  Teachers  should  write  to 
Mr.  Bqgart,  giving  number  expected  to  attend. 

The  music  will  be  under  the  management  of  Prof.  El.  A.  Roehrig,  Supt. 
Mosic,  Lawrenceburg. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
those  in  Southern  Indiana  should  be  especially  interested. 

J.  R.  Trisler,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


Bkookston. — The  Third  Annual  Teachers'  Reunion  was  held  at  Brooks- 
ton,  Jan.  2 1st  and  22d.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  great  interest  was 
manifested.  Instruction  in  Grammmar,  by  G.  M.  Smith ;  in  Arithmetic,  by 
W.  H.  C.  Ishem.  Miss  Fannie  Stretch  conducted  a  recitation  in  Primary 
Reading,  on  the  Normal  plan ;  also  gave  a  method  to  teach  reading.  Papers 
were  read  by  H.  C,  Bryan,  J.  W.  Holtzman,  G.  W.  Ishem,  Eda  Cutler,  Fan- 
nie Stretch,  }.  Young,  C.  C.  French,  and  Biography  of  Bums,  by  R.  L.  Cox. 
The  lecture  given  on  Friday  evening  by  Prof.  J.  V.  Coombs,  of  Ladoga,  on 
*'  Our  Peculiarities,''  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest,  by  a  large  audience. 
Rediations,  by  Retta  Mills  and  Emma  Pettit.  Biography  of  Teachers,  by 
Mary  C&rrie.  The  exercises  Saturday  evening  were  followed  by  a  '^  social. 
Oo  the  whole  it  was  a  vefy  enjoyable  time.  Mary  Mills,  Sec'y. 


tf 


Hancock  County. — The  teachers  of  Hancock  county  held  an  interesting 
Bceting  in  Greenfield,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  22d,  the  same  being  a  regular  meet- 
rag  af  the  Teachers'  Association.  More  than  50  teachers  were  present,  not- 
withstanding the  disagreeable  weather.  In  addition  to  the  regular  programmer 
Plnof.  A.  C.  Shortrtdge  interested  the  Association  with  one  of  his  sensible  talks» 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  written  work  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  for  public  exhibition  and  to  set  a  time  for  the  same. 
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Prof.  E.  £.  Smith  has  indicated  his  intention  to  conduct  the  Purdue  Nomud 
again  next  summer. 

The  Normal  School  at  Danville  is  well  attended,  and  is  reported  in  a  yeiy 
prosperous  condition. 

Tlie  last  census  shows  that  there  are  still  living  in  Indiana  233  Indians,  109 
of  them  in  Miami  county. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  sold  oat  their  jobbing  stock  of  miscelUp 
neous  *'  outside ''  books  and  stationery  to  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  and  will  here- 
after devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  own  publications. 

A  Reading  Association  has  been  formed  in  Vermillion  county.  It  held  a 
public  "Reading  Contest''  in  Clinton,  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  26th.  The 
prizes  offered  were  Dickens's  Complete  Works,  Webster's  Unabridged,  and 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia. 

Adams  County. — We  hear  favorable  reports  from  the  schoob  of  this 
county.  The  attendance  is  77  per  cent,  on  the  enumeration,  which  is  cer- 
tainly good.  No  other  county  in  the  state  has  so  Luckey  a  superintendent, 
and  but  few,  if  any,  have  better  workers. 

Muncie  is  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  meeting  of  the  next  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  It  has  railroads  entering  it  from  five  directions,  has  a  fine 
new  high  school  building,  has  fair  hotels,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  cordial  and 
whole-souled  class  c  f  teachers  and  citizens.  If  the  Association  goes  to  Muncie 
it  will  be  handsomely  treated. 

The^March  and  April  number  of  Education  contains  an  article  by  Prof. 
Seely,  of  England,  on  "  The  British  Race  " ;  one  by  W.  T.  Harris,  on  "  -  he 
Press  as  an  Educator";  and  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Washington,  discusses  Richard 
Grant  White's  attack  on  Public  Schools.  These  articles  indicate  the  value 
of  this  number  of  the  great  educational  magazine. 

The  State  Oratorical  Contest  will  take  place  in  English's  Opera 
House,  Indianapoli;:,  Aprili4th.  The  following  Colleges  will  be  represented: 
Hanover,  Franklin,  Wabash,  Butler,  Purdue,  Asbury,  State  University.  Frank 
George,  of  Asbury,  is  President.  The  following  persons  have  been  selected 
as  judges  :J  Stanley  Matthews,  O. ;  R.  S.  Taylor,  Ft.  Wayne ;  G.  W.  Friedley, 
Bedford ;  H.  S.  Tarbell  and  Abram  W.  Hendricks,  Indianapolis. 

Which  is  It  ? — Mr.  Editor :  In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  first  telegram  ever  sent  in  the  United  States  was  the 
report  of  Polk's  election  to  the  Presidency.  Now  it  has  been  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  am  supported  by  standard  authority,  that  it  was  the  announcement, 
not  of  Mr.  Polk's  election,  but  of  his  nomination,  that  was  sent  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  May  29,  1844.  Parke. 

The  Phototype. — At  the  last  meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Industry,  a  process  was  explained  by  which  engraved  plates 
are  produced  directly  from  negatives  photographed  from  nature.  The  process 
consists  in  brief  in  coating  a  metallic  surface  with  a  film  of  albumen,  so  pre- 
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pucd  chemicallj  that  the  ports  upon  which  the  light  falls  in  the  exposure  of 
the  plate  may  be  washed  away,  while  the  other  parts  are  retained.  By  this 
means  an  image  of  albumen  is  left  upon  the  plate.  This  image  is  rendered 
insohible  in  acid,  after  which  acid  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  and  permit- 
ted to  etch  the  exposed  metal,  leaving  under  the  albumen  a  raised  negative  or 
tjpe  saitable  for  use  in  printing.-  The  whole  process  may  be  conducted  in 
three  hours. 

Island  Park  Assembly  is  the  name  of  an  organization  to  establish  a 
Wisiem  Chauiauqua  at  Rome  City,  Ind.  Ample  buildings  and  accommoda- 
tioiis  have  been  provided  on  a  beautiful  island  in  a  delightful  little  lake,  and 
it  is  the  plan  to  provide  instruction  by  the  ablest  professionals  in  Science,  Art,. 
Theology,  Elocution,  Microscopy,  Music,  etc.  The  meeting  will  be  from  June 
39th  to  July  15th.  For  particulars  address  Rev.  A.  H.  Gilbert,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  has  been  elected  general  agent 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  in  place  of  Bamas  Sears,  recently  deceased.  Dr.  Curry 
is  a  Georgian  by  birth,  and  since  1868  has  been  Professor  of  English  Language 
tnd  Literature  in  Richmond  College,  Va.  For  many  years  past  Dr.  Cuny 
has  been  regarded  a  leading  educational  man  in  the  South.  He  will  direct 
the  expenditure  of  about  $90,000  per  annum  for  the  benefit  of  education  in 
the  Soatb,  and  receive  therefor  a  salary  of  $5,000. 

Answer  to  Query. — "  The  curfew  tolls  the  kneU  of  parting  day  which 
reminds  us  that  time  flies.''  In  this  sentence,  which  reminds  us  that  time 
Heif  constitutes  an  adjective  element  modifying  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Query — I  would  like  for  some  one  to  explain  through  the  Journal  how  as 
can  be  a  subordinate  conjunction.  We  must  respect  such  as  he.  Prove  that 
it  is  not  a  relative  pronoun.  A.  O.  P. 

Danville,  Ind. 

Multiplex  Telegraphy. — By  recent  experiments  with  the  telephone  in 
msltiplex  tel^;raphy  it  has  been  found  possible  to  transmit  by  one  wire  and 
to  separate  at  the  other  end,  four  distinct  tones,  and  by  the  interruption  of 
each  of  these  different  tones  with  breaks  corresponding  to  "dot  and  dash"  to 
lend  simultaneously  four  different  messages  over  the  same  wire  in  the  same 
direction.  In  case  of  a  great  emergency  as  many  more  may  be  transmitted  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  wire  may  also  be  employed  in  both  directions 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  telegraph  message,  making  in  all  ten  simultaneous 
messages  on  the  same  wire. 

Profs.  D.  S.  Jordan  and  H.  B.  Boisen  are  arranging  for  a  summer  tramp  in 
Eorope.  Their  trip  will  take  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  The  cost  for  round  tnp  will  be  about  $315.  Prof.  Jordan  made  a 
similar  trip  two  years  ag(t.  Prof.  Boisen  is  a  native  of  Germany.  The  trip 
contemplates  a  total  walk  of  about  300  miles.  They  will  start  about  June  13, 
and  return  early  in  September.  The  party  is  limited  to  30,  and  26  berths 
hare  already  been  engaged.  For  p^irticulars  and  circulars,  address  Prof* 
Jordan,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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In  the  illustrated  supplement  which  accompanies  The  Christian  Union  of 
February  23,  the  readers  of  that  paper  are  treated  to  probably  the  fnllest  and 
inost  comprehensive  survey  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  life  and  work  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  print.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Lyman  Abbott,  with  the  poei^s 
own  authorization,  and  is  believed  to  present  facts  never  before  made  public. 
With  its  beautiful  typographical  dress,  from  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
and  the  charming  illustrations  from  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
works,  it  is  a  not  unfitting  tribute  to  the  venerable  poet  on  the  occasion  ol  his 
seventy- fourth  birthday. 


PERSONAL. 


L.  J.  Hancock  is  principal  of  the  Montezuma  schools. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  is  well  pleased  with  his  new  position  as  Supt.  of  the  New 
Castle  schools,  and  we  learn  that  the  work  \%  moving  on  smoothly. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  a  graduate  ot  the  National  Normal,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  teaching  force  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Pftoli.  He 
comes  highly  recommonded. 

W.  S.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  recently  celebrated 
his  birth-day,  and  his  teachers  assisted  him  by  presenting  him  with  an  elegantly 
bound  volume  of  **Our  First  Century." 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford  has  been  succeeding  beyond  her  most  sanguine  ex* 
pectations  with  a  private  school  which  she  conducts  in  her  own  house.  She 
is  a  good  teacher  and  a  superior  woman,  and  deserves  success. 

J.  W.  French,  Supt.  of  Posey  county,  will  net  be  a  candidate  for  re-election 
next  June.  He  proposes  to  enter  the  Ann  Arbor  Law  School  next  fall,  for  a 
full  course.     Indiana  will  thus  lose  one  of  its  best  superintendents. 

Dick  T.  Morgan,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Hagerstown  schools,  now 
practicing  law  at  Terre  Haute,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  good  cause  will  not  suffer  if  he  can 
help  it. 

Dubois  County.— A  teacher  in  Dubois  writes :  "  The  schools  in  Dubois 
county,  under  Supt.  Cooper's  supervision,  are  steadily  marching  to  the  front, 
and  ere  long  we  hope  to  see  our  county  take  rank  with  the  first  in  the  state  is 
educational  interests. 

J.  W.  Ryan,  member  from  Delaware,  is  the  author  of  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion bill  which  stands  a  good  chance  to  become  a  law.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  manifests  an  unusual  degree  of  inter- 
est in  whatever  he  believes  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

John  A.  Winter,  who  was  principal  of  the  Seymour  high  school  from  1876 
to  1880,  died  of  consumption  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  Feb.  11,  1881.  Mr.  Winter  was 
highly  respected  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  was  regarded  a  good  teacher. 
He  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  when  Mr.  Caldwell 
retired,  but  owing  to  his  ill  health  was  compelled  to  decline  the  position. 
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Ete  Hough  Mather,  wife  of  John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  of  the  Dublin  «chool% 
tad  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Hoagh,  departed  this  life  January 
23d.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  n^ore  than  ordinary  culture,  strength  of 
character,  and  goodness  of  heart.  She  had  been  married  but  little  more  than 
a  year. 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,of  Bloomingdale,  and  Geo.  I.  Reed,  of  Peru,  have  been 
appointed  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

BCr.  Hobbs,  ex-State  Superintendent,  formerly  served  in  the  same  capacity 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  therefore  familiar  with  his  duties. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  college  graduate,  and  has  had  experience  as  county  examiner, 
dty  school  superintendent,  member  of  school  board,  member  of  board  of  trus- 
tees of  a  college,  and  member  of  legislature.  He  will  doubtless  make  a  val- 
aaUe  member. 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  Jones,  former  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre 
Haute,  has  been  tendered  the  superintendency  of  the  Evansville  schools,  to 
succeed  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  who  vacates  to  take  the  ofifice  of  State  Superin- 
tendent. The  Board  first  elected  State  Supt.  J.  I^.  Smart,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  Whether  Mr.  Jones  will  take  the  place  is  not  yet  certainly  known. 
Since  he  has  been  out  of  the  Normal  School  he  has  spent  moat  of  his  time  on 
his  farm,  and  has  fully  recovered  his  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
accept  the  place  offered.  The  state  can  ill  afford  to  lose  permanently  from 
the  edncationa^work  a  man  of  Mr.  Jones's  acknowledged  ability. 

Allen  R.  Benton  has  been  elected  President  of  Butler  University,  to  take 
the  place  of  Pres.  O.  A.  Burgess,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  54*ooo  pastorate 
in  Giicago.  Mr.  Benton  was  principal  of  the  Academy  that  become  N.W.C. 
^now  Butler)  University.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  faculty  of  the 
college,  and  acted  as  professor  for  six  years ;  he  was  then  elected  president 
tod  served  seven  years.  He  resigned  the  presidency  to  accept  a  similar  po- 
sition in  Ohio  at  a  higher  salary.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  offered  his 
old  place  at  Butler,  but  he  declined  il  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Nebraska 
Stite  University.  After  serving  there  five  years  he  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  owns  quite  an  amount  of  property,  and  for  more  than  four  years  has 
been  Professor  of  Greek  in  Butler  University.  Although  he  was  elected  more 
than  a  week  ago,  he  has  not  as  yet  signified  his  acceptance. 

Prof.  Benton  is  a  man  of  broad  culture,  is  an  educator  by  profession  and 
pactice,  and  is  possessed  of  much  more  than  ordinary  administrative  ability.' 
He  is  always  affable,  always  obliging,  always  firm.  For  the  good  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  accept  the  place  tendered  him. 

A  Bronson  Alcott,  the  noted  teacher  of  former  years,  now  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  is  spending  some  time  in  the 
West,  and  recently  spent  a  fortnight  in  Indianapolis.  He  lectured  or  held 
ptrior  conversations  almost  every  evening.  Mr.  Alcott  is  now  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  has  not  tasked  flesh  as  food  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
is  still  young  in  spirit,  vigorous  in  mind,  and  sound  in  body.  Those  who 
have  read  "The  Record  of  a  School,"  (which  is  a  record  of  Mr.  Alcott's 
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Boston  school),  by  Elizabeth  Peabody,  will  remember  that  Mr.  Alcott  more 
than  forty  years  ago  advocated  and  practiced  many  of  the  things  that  are  now 
denominated  **  new  departure/'  "  Quincy  Method,"  etc.  lie  addressed  the 
Indianapolis  teachers  at  their  monthly  ineeting.  The  first  hour  of  h»  dis- 
course consisted  in  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  schools  of  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago.  He  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  Indiana  teachers  from 
25  years  of  age  and  upward  did  not  know  all  about  such  schools  from  actual 
experience.  The  latter  part  of  his  address  was  much  more  instmctiTe,  and 
the  whole  was  well  received.  He  takes  great  interest  in  schools  and  visits 
them  wherever  he  goes.  He  says  that  the  western  schools  as  a  rule  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  east.  He  spoke  in  especially  high  terms  of  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis,  but  said  that  upon  the  whole  he  was 
inclined  to  giye  the  palm  to  the  last  named  city.  Mr.  Alcott's  conversations 
are  real  treats. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Home  and  School  Visitor^  published  in  Greenfield,  by  Supt  Pope  and 
Lee  O.  Harris,  has  been  enlarged  already  to  an  8-page  paper.  It  is  meeting 
with  unexpected  success,  and  now  goes  into  eleven  different  states. 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal — Vol.  I,  No.  I,  published  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  is  at  hand.  It  is  an  8-page  4-column  paper;  neat,  on 
good  material,  and  filled  with  instructive  and  interesting  matter. 

Western  Tribune^  edited  by  Porter  B.  Towle,  at  Hammond,  Lake  Co.,  Ind., 
supports  a  good  educational  column.  This  column,  Jan.  8th,  contains  a  very 
suggestive  article  on  home  and  school  duties  to  children,  by  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Cheshire. 

The  paper  published  at  Valparaiso  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School  has  changed  names  and  editors.  It  is  now  called  Northern 
Indiana  School  /oumal,  and  is  edited  by  H.  B.  Brown  and  C.  W.  Boucher. 
The  first  numbers,  January  and  February,  look  welL 

The  Educational  Weekly^  of  Chicago,  has  changed  hands ;  S.  R.  Winchell 
&  Co.  having  sold  out  to  J.  Fred.  Waggoner,  who  becomes  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. This  arrangement  will  dispense  with  Prof.  Paine,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, and  editor  in  chief  The  editors  of  the  Weekly  seem  to  be  fated* 
Phelps,  Vaile,  Mahoney,  Paine  have  all  disappeared  with  an  average  life  of 
about  one  year  each.     The  Journal  wishes  Mr.  Waggoner  success. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Botany — Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
K.  Prantl.    275  illustrations.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1880. 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  work  on  Botany 
less  voluminous  than  the  great  "  Lehrbuch ''  of  Sachs,  It  is  not  a  Systematic 
Botany,  but  an  excellent  treatise  on  vegetable  structure  and  function.  As  in 
Bessey's  Botany,  the  illustrations  are,  many  of  them,  after  Sachs.  Prof.  Hay 
is  using  Prauil  as  a  text-book  in  Butler  University. 
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Thi  American  Educator  is  the  successor  of  "The  Educational  News 
Gleaaer,"  submerged.  It  is  edited  by  W.  F.  Yocum,  Pres.  of  Fort  Wayne 
College,  assisted  by  Addis  Albro,  of  Maumee  Business  Cdllege,  Fort  Wayne. 
The  first  issue  has  in  it  an  unusual  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter. 

Hudsoris  Revised  and  Enlarged  Sckoot  and  Family  Edition  of  ShakeS' 
pearls  Plays.  From  new  electrotype  plates.  Expurgated  text.  Boston  and 
Chicago:     Ginn  &  Heath. 

The  Introduction  gives  a  history  of  the  play,  the  source  of  the  plot,  histor- 
ical antecedents,  the  political  situation,  a  critical  estimate  of  the  characters,  and 
general  oharacteristics.  Explanatory  Notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  and 
Critical  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volumes.  The  plays  of  this  edition  have  been 
issued  in  a  equare  i2mo.  form.  1 6  volumes  have  been  published,  and  the 
edition  will  be  completed  by  April  1st. 

An  Introduction  to  Geometry^  upon  the  Analytic  Plan — By  F.  H.  Loud. 
St.  Loub :     G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

This  firm  is  rapidly  completing  a  complete  list  of  text-books  in  the  various 
branches  of  study.  Their  list  in  Mathematics,  Grammars,  Physics  and  Phys- 
iolegy,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  and  Literature,  are  quite  complete  with  books 
folly  up  with  the  times  in  matter  and  method. 

The  little  book  above  named  is  *'  something  new  under  the  sun  " ;  it  is 
geometry  upon  the  analytic  plan.  It  is  a  geometry  without  diagrams.  The 
process  may  be  denominated  algebraic.  Letters,  signs  and  equations  take  the 
place  of  diagrams.  This  method  makes  a  perfect  introduction  to  Analytical 
Geometry.  Students  are  expected  to  make  their  own  diagrams.  Every  teacher 
of  geometry  should  see  this  book. 

A  Text-Book  on  Rhetoric,  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  lower  classes 
in  Colleges.  By  Brainard  Kellogg,  A.  M.  Clark  &  Maynard,  publishers, 
NewYoric.  J.  D.  Williams,  46  Madison  street,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 
Introduction  price,  85  cents. 

On  opening  this  book  the  practical  teacher  will  be  favorably  impressed  with 
the  following  points : 

First.  Its  size.  It  contains  rather  less  than  300  pages,  and  can  be  mas- 
tered by  a  class  of  ordinary  ability  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Second.  The  more  theoretical  and  less  practical  topics  usually  found  in 
snch  books  are  ligktly  touched  or  not  noticed  at  all. 

Third.  The  author  believes  in  edueating  the  intellect,  the  tongue,  and  the 
fingers  simultaneously,  and  he  has  made  a  book  that  seems  to  be  easily  taught; 
it  not  only  teaches  how  to  do,  but  trains  in  doing. 

Fourth.  The  leading  topics  in  heavy-faced  type,  the  good  paper  and  press- 
work,  and  the  neat  binding  combined,  make  a  very  attractive  book. 

Gemsof  Deportment  and  Hints  of  Etiquette.  Chicago:  Tyler  &  Co.  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent. 

The  above  is  a  Gem^  not  simply  in  name,  but  in  appearance,  and  especially 
in  the  matter  it  contains.  It  comprises  over  400  pages,  and  is  a  complete  man- 
ual of  etiquette  and  living.    Every  thing  that  pertains  to  conduct  at  home  or 
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in  society,  every  habit  of  life,  every  thing  that  has  to  do  with  character,  cul* 
ture,  success,  health,  is  treated  in  a  manner  that  is  interesting,  instructive  and 
helpful,  especially  to  young  people.  The  following  selection^;  of  topics  treated 
will  give  a  furth  .t  idea  of  the  book :  Manners  and  MorAls  of  Good  Society ; 
Art  of  Conversation ;  Tribute  of  Great  men  to  their  Mothers ;  Our  Girls ;  Oar 
Boys;  Rn^*'<^  of  Behavior;  Embarrassment  of  Introduction;  Every-day  £^i> 
quette ;  Di  ti.iition  of  a  Gentleman — of  a  Lady ;  Chronic  Grumblers ;  Decision 
of  Character;  Hand-shaking;  Letter- writing ;  What  Books  to  Read ;  Clean- 
liness; Aids  to  Beauty;  Hygiene  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  breath,  hair,  nails,  feet;. 
Wedding  Engagements ;  Behavior  of  the  Engaged ;  The  Wedding,  etc.,  etc. ;. 
Divorce ;  Etiquette  of  the  Table ;  Artistic  Dress ;  Visiting  Cards ;  Calls ;  Liter- 
ature of  Powers;  Music;  Culture  of  the  Voice,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  topics  are  treated  by  a  master  hand.  While 
the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  he  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  in 
Chicago,  of  high  literary  and  educational  standing.  The  book  is  bound  in 
exquisite  taste. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Read  the  advertisement  of  the  Ladoga  Normal.  The  Teachers'  Term  will 
begin  March  29,  j88i. 

CUNE  &  Cahaway,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  Indiana,  have  moved  their  book 
store  and  agency  business  from  Ladoga  to  Valparaiso,  Ind.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  run  the  book  business  as  before,  the  only  change  being  the  location. 
Their  agents  and  crstomers  will  note  the  change,  and  address  all  communica- 
tions to  them  at  Valparaiso. 

Agents  Wanted  in  <Yery  township  in  Indiana,  to  canvass  for  The  Golden 
Gems  of  Life,  History  of  the  Sea,  The  Masque  Tom  Off,  and  Zell's  Condensed 
Cyclopedia.  Address,  Cline  &  Caraway,  Valparaiso^  Ind. 


The  Ladoga  Normal  has  purchased  a  large  Telescope  for  the  use  of  the 
Astronomy  Class,  and  for  those  who  desire  to  study  the  Geography  of  the 
Heavens.    The  students  will  make  observations  two  to  three  times  per  week. 

No  Teacher  Should  be  Without  It. — Send  ten  cents  and  receive 
PFRIMMER'S  OUTLINE  OF  GOVERNMENTS,  with  Notes  on  their 
Constitutions.  A  work  of  forty  pages.  A  constant  companion  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Address  Sam.  Pprimmbr,  Breckinridge,  Ind. 

Prof.  Walter  Dale,  of  Chicago,  will  give  special  instruction  in  Elocution  and 
Oratory  in  the  Ladoga  Normal.    He  begins  his  work  second  week  in  April. 

Advice  to  Teachers  — Do  you  wish  to  secure  a  permanent  and profitahte 
livflikood?  Then  spend  a  part  of  your  coming  vacation  at  the  old  reliable 
Indianapolis  Business  College,  by  taking  a  Business  Course,  a  Course  of  Tel- 
egraphing, or  the  Normal  Course  of  Penmanship,  and  thus  secure  yourself  a 
Successful  Future.     Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Address  C.  C.  Koerner,  President, 

Indianapolis  Business  College, 
3-It  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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For  the  Sammer  Term  the  Ladoga  Normal  will  employ  fourteen  teachers. 
All  the  common  branches,  Sciences,  Geometry,  Philosophy,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics and  Rhetoric  will  be  tanght. 

Animal  Classification,  —  A  chart  to  accompany  text-books  in 
Zoology  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  systematize  instnuction  in  Natural  History ; 
price,  15  cents.    Chart  arranged  in  blank-book  for  lectures ;  pfice,  20  cents. 

Address  A.  B.  GRIFFEN, 

3*  It  641  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Analytical  Compendium  of  Grammar — Being  a  complete  Diagram 
of  the  Principles  of  English  Grammar — will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.  J.  M.  Olcott. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor  should  find  a  place  in  every  family  in 
which  there  are  children.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  Persons  de- 
siring to  act  as  agents  to  secure  subscribers  will  be  furnished  any  number  of 
copies  desired.  Address  Aaron  Pope,  Publisher, 

Box  207.  -i—  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Agents  Wanted— For  the  StAao/  mnd  College  Text-Books  ;  and  also  the 
Subscription  Book  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  A  liberal  commission  paid  to  per- 
sons who  desire  to  work.     For  terms  apply  to         A.  C  Shortridge, 

No.  15  Vance  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

A  young  man  of  28  years,  a  graduate  (classical^  of  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  a  teacher  of  several  years'  experience,  desires  a  position  in  a  high 
school  or  college.    Address,  Alpha,  Box  63,  Charlestown,  Ind. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  op  Public  Schools— By  Finley  Burke,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law.  For  lawyers,  school  officers,  teachers,  institute  instructors  and 
all  others  interested  in  our  public  schools.  i2mo,  cloth,  price,  postage  paid, 
tiSiO.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  ill  and  113  William  Street, 
New  York,  and  34  and  35  Madison  Street,  Chicaga  i2-3t-eom 

WANTCD-ioo  AGENTS  TO  SELL 
GEMS    OF    DEPORTMENT. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 

{A  box  oontaining  200  letters  printed 
in  large  lower  case  type,  on  200  heavy 
six-ply  card  boards, — assorted  colors. 
Prepared  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  Supt.  Schools,  Washington,  Ind.  The  little  fin- 
gers may  now  be  kept  busy  with  interesting  and  profitable  work.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25  cents.  $2.00  per  dozen  boxes.  See  advertisement  in  February 
Journal.  Address  PAUL  F.  HUNTER  &  CO.,!Vt!i 

2-3t  Bloomington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


I  shall  need  good  men  and  women  in  every  county  in  the  State,  on  or 

about  March  15th,  to  begin  a  canvass  for  a  popular  work  about  to  be  issued 

from  the  press.     Applicants  must  state  age,  experience  as  a  teacher  and  iik 

business,  what  now  engaged  in,  when  present  engagement  expires,  etc. 

Apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
3.lt  JAS.  H.  SMART.  Indianapolis. 
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The  firm  of  Cline  &  Caraway,  booksellers  and  stationers,  Ladoga,  Ind.,  it 
succeeded  bjr  Lemon  &  Pckhard.  As  in  (he  past,  ihe  house  promises  lo  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  merit  the  confidence  and  success  which  it  hu  enjoyed. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  orders  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  discount  on  large 
bills.  See  catalogue  elsewhere  in  the  Jouknal.  Letters  intended  for  the 
house  should  be  addressed  to  Lemon  &  Pkickard,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

WANTED-AGENTS 

FOR 

Navin's  Explanatory  Stock  Doctor. 

Contain!  80D  pagci  1  60  illiutridoiu ;  bound  in  Icalhcr ;  prinLed  in  large  tjrpc.    Tnuu 
on  all  Ifac  diioiei  of  HORSES,  CATTLE.  HOQS.  SHEEP  and  POULTRY.    The  but 
telling  tKKk  Eiont.    Moat  Monaf  imdi  wilh  the  leut  capital  mveMed.    Every  farmer    ' 
■nd  ilackowner  ibould  have  it.    EdcIoh  a  Mamp  f«  aacuLARS  livini  full  particulan 
and  lerou,  and  addrelB  JOHN  B.  HANN, 

3-1I  Room  Kijounal  Buildinc,  IndiaupoUi,  Ind. 


"THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY." 

By   JEFF.    DAVES. 
Seen  to  be  issutd  by  D.  Appleion  &•  Co. 

This  book  will  have  a  large  sale,  and  expeiienced  canvasieis  can  secure 
terriloiy  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter,  U  16  Bales'  Block,  Indianapolis, 


MIAMI  CGMMERCIALCOLLEGEr- 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  BY  COUNTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


THOMAS  BAGOT,  SUFI^   RIPLEY  COUNTY. 

*F  course,  every  superintendent  has  his  own  method  of 
exercising  supervision  over  the  schools  of  his  county, 
and  that  these  methods  should  differ,  in  fact,  in  many 
instances  be  quite  dissimilar,  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
this  will  always  be  the  case  while  each  superintendent  preserves 
his  individuality.  Yet  all  are  working  for  the  same  object — the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  schools — and  while  I  admit  at 
the  outset  that  this  object  may  be  attained  by  different  means,  I 
wish  to  present  a  method  of  attaining  it,  without  thinking  of 
claiming  that  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  best  results  can  be 
reached,  hoping  thereby  to  call  out  discussion  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  be  explicit,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  this  super- 
vision under  two  heads :  Direct  supervision^  which  has  reference 
to  the  superintendent's  personal  inspection  of  the  schools,  and 
iniirect  supervision^  which  pertains  to  information  he  receives 
through  reports  from  teachers.     I  shall  notice  these  separately. 

The  law  expects  superintendents  to  pass  on  the  qualifications 
of  all  applicants  for  license  to  teach  school,  except  in  certain 
cases,  and  for  this  purpose  examinations  are  held  at  certain 
times  and  places  in  the  respective  counties  of  the  state.  But 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  law  implies  that  tfie  result 
of  an  examination  is  any  more  than  an  indication  ^f  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  to  teach  a  school.  TTu  manner  in  which  he  teaches 
a  school  constitutes  the  true  test  of  his  ability  and  unfolds  what- 
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ever  merit  he"  possesses,  and  this  is  the  criterion  by  which  the 
qualifications  of  a  teacher  should  be  estimated.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  determined  ?  It  will  not  do  to  rely  solely  upon  recommen- 
dations from  the  patrons  of  schools  he  has  taught,  because  their 
opinion  of  him  is  based  mainly  on  their  personal  feeling  toward 
him,  and  is  quite  as  frequently  wrong  as  right.  Neither  will  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  experienced  teacher  justify  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  a  successful  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  some  of  the 
worst  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  school-room  to-day  are  men 
who  have  made  teaching  their  life-work.  It  seems,  then,  that 
there  is  but  one  way  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  re- 
garding a  teacher's  merits,  and  that  is  by  inspecting  his  school- 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  his  methods  and  a  rigid  examination  of 
his  work — and  for  this  reason  a  superintendent  is  expected  to 
visit  the  schools  of  his  county ;  not  merely,  however,  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  teacher,  but  to  enable  him  to  call 
the  teacher's  attention  to  whatever  defects  he  observes  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  school  and  suggest  means  for  their  re- 
moval, thus  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  enabling  the 
teacher  to  do  better  work. 

True,  there  are  cases,  and  many  of  them,  where  the  superii^ 
tendent  has  to  be  governed  nearly  altogether  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  applicant  answers  the  questions  given  to  him  on  exam- 
ination ;  as,  for  instance,  where  a  person  who  has  never  taught 
school  applies  for  license,  or  where  a  stranger  comes  before  him 
for  examination ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  superintendent 
is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  he  may  frequently  recognize 
a  sort  of  power  behind  the  throne  in  some,  and  be  justified  in 
discriminating  between  the  applicants.  The  latter  class  named 
above  generally  present  themselves  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
recommendations,  but  before  these  receive  any  weight  the  super- 
intendent should  satisfy  himself  that  they  were  not  given  the  ap- 
plicant merely  through  a  feeling  of  friendship,  or  to  take  him  out 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  formerly  taught.  Recommendation!^ 
are  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  mere  sham,  and  many  school 
officers,  as  well  as  other  persons,  have  reason  to  regret  the  con- 
fidence they  reposed  in  them. 
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"As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  is  an  adage  the  truth  of 
which  has  never  been  questioned.  Its  converse  is  also  unassail- 
able; and  the  statement,  ''By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair,  then,  to  judge  the  teacher  by  the  condition  of  his 
school  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  him;  but  in  doing  this  the  disadvantages,  if  any,  un- 
der  which  he  labors,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  work  expected  of  a  teacher,  and  in 
so  doing  determine  a  method  by  which  direct  supervision  may 
be  made  most  profitable. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  every  county  in  the  state  has  made 
an  attempt  to  classify,  and  systemize  its  schools,  and  to  do  this 
has  adopted  a  course  of  study  and  such  rules  and  regulations  a& 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  their  work.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  these  are  carried  into- 
effect 

During  his  official  visits  to  the  schools,  after  hearing  the 
teacher  conduct  a  few  recitations,  he  may  call  out  each  grade- 
separately  and  notice  the  work  it  is  doing ;  see  that  each  pupil, 
is  pursuing  the  studies  proper  for  his  grade,  how  he  is  supplied 
with  text-books,  etc. ,  and  afterward  make  any  suggestions  to  the- 
school  or  to  the  teacher  that  will  be  conducive  to  better  grada* 

tiOD. 

Every  teacher  should  aim  to  have  his  pupils  understand  their 
work  as  they  go  along,  and  while  the  superintendent  has  the 
grade  at  the  recitation  seats  he  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
examining  them  in  this  particular.  It  will  not  take  very  long  to 
make  a  review  that  will  indicate  to  him  what  they  know  about 
the  work  they  have  passed  over,  and  enable  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  their  knowledge  of  principles,  as  well  as  rules.  If  he 
finds  that  they  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
over  which  they  have  passed,  he  should  call  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  and  endeavor  to  discover  whether  it  is  caused 
by  "rushing"  the  pupils,  or  by  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  these  subjects  successfully. 

Next,  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  do  the  work  should  be 
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noticed  very  closely.  Writing  books  are  frequently  kept  in  very 
bad  shape,  and  black-board  and  slate  work  done  in  the  most 
careless  manner  possible.  Where  habits  of  carelessness  in  the 
pupils  are  indulged  by  the  teacher,  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
school-room  work — neatness — will  certainly  be  defeated.  But 
this  thing  of  neatness  need  not  be  restricted  to  such  narrow  lim> 
its  as  are  here  given.  It  may  be  extended  to  the  manners  and 
general  appearance  of  the  pupils. 

The  manner  in  which  the  school-room  is  kept,  seats  arranged, 
and  the  condition  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  should  also  be 
observed  by  the  superintendent,  and  particular  attention  paid  to 
ventilation  and  temperature,  and  the  records,  reports,  etc.,  of 
the  teacher  might  be  inspected,  merely  to  see  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  kept. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  methods  employed  by 
the  teacher  in  conducting  his  classes  while  he  has  control  of  the 
school,  and  these  should  be  scrutinized  closely  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  such  as  will  tend  to  the  greatest  good  of 
the  pupils.  It  may  be  argued  that  if  we  judge  a  teacher  by  his 
work,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  examine  his  methods 
or  not.  This  may  have  some  weight  where  the  work  is  well 
done,  but  even  then  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be  improved  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  methods  are  improved. 

The  order  maintained  by  the  teacher  during  the  stay  of  the 
superintendent,  should  not  be  neglected,  and  this  should  be 
made  to  include  not  only  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  behave 
while  preparing  their  lessons,  but  their  general  behavior  both  ii 
the  school-room  and  on  the  play-ground— the  decorum  wit 
which  they  conduct  themselves  while  going  to  and  retumin[ 
from  recitations,  taking  their  seat  when  the  bell  rings,  etc. 

And,  lastly,  the  yard,  fences,  and  out-buildings  should  bel 
carefully  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  properly  protected  by  thc| 
teacher. 

If  we  summarize  now,  we  shall  find  that  direct  supervision 
been  confined  mainly  to  the  following  particulars,  and  it  mosj 
be  admitted  that  the  superintendent  can  come  to  almost  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  teacher  by  carefully  noticiof 
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how  he  observes  them  all :  Condition  of  the  grades ;  thorough- 
ness of  work ;  neatness  of  work ;  condition  of  room,  etc. ;  venti- 
lation of  room;  temperature  of  room ;  condition  of  records,  etc.; 
methods  of  instruction;  order  and  government;  condition  of 
out-buildings,  etc. 

Let  us  now  grade  the  teacher  from  i  to  5  on  each  of  these 
points — I  signifying  very  good;  2,  good;  3,  medium;  4,  bad; 
5,  very  bad.  These  terms  may  appear  somewhat  awkward  in  a 
few  instances,  but  they  are  merely  comparative  and  will  answer 
our  purpose  and  enable  us  to  strike  an  average  for  the  teacher 
in  practice.  I  can  best  illustrate  further  by  submitting  a  page 
from  the  superintendent's  record  of  official  visits,  containing 
memoranda  of  three  calls  at  one  school  during  a  single  term. 
Under  "Remarks"  are  entered  whatever  the  superintendent 
wishes  to  make  special  note  of. 


CORPORATION  OF  SHELBY  SCHOOL  No.  8. 

John  Jones,  Teacher. 

Date  of  Visits — September  14,  1880. 

November  16,  1880. 
January       19,  1881. 


Pupils  in  Attendance 


Condition  of  Grades  .... 
Thoroughness  of  Work  .  .  . 
Neatness  of  Work^  etc.  .  .  . 
Condition  of  Room^  etc.  .    .    . 

Ventilation  of  Room 

Temperature  of  Room.    .    .    . 
Qmaition  of  Records y  etc. 
Methods  of  Instruction.  .    .    . 
Order  and  Government  .    .    . 
Condition  of  Out  buildings ^  etc. 
General  AiKrage  in  Practice 


31 

3 
I 

3 

3 

4 
I 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2-5 


29 

2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 

1-7 


30 

2 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
2 

1.4 
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REMARKS. 

I  St  Vis. — 2  pupils  in  2d  Grade  can  not  write.  Several  pupils 
need  writing  books. 

2d  Vis. — One  pupil  in  3d  Grade  can  not  spell  well.  Methods 
in  Arithmetic  not  good. 


Note. — Italicised  words  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Before  the  superintendent  leaves  the  school  he  should  call  the 
teacher's  attention  to  whatever  defects  he  has  observed,  so  that 
he  may  correct  them  before  he  returns,  and  may  also  bring  some 
of  these  things  before  the  school,  but  he  should  do  or  say  nothing 
before  the  pupils  that  would  reduce  their  confidence  in  the 
teacher. 

Indirect  Supervision^  as  we  stated  before,  pertains  to  informa- 
tion the  superintendent  receives  through  reports  from  teachers. 
These  may  be:  (i)  a  quarterly  report,  showing  the  following 
particulars  by  months,  with  a  summary  of  each  for  the  quarter : 
Number  enrolled,  days  present,"  days  absent,  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance on  enumeration,  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment, 
average  daily  attendance,  number  punished  (corporally),  num- 
ber suspended,  number  expelled,  number  of  cases  of  tardiness, 
minutes  lost  by  tardiness,  etc. ,  etc.  \  and  (2)  a  report  of  grades 
and  progress,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  and 
average  age,  number  pursuing  each  study  of  each  grade,  num- 
ber of  pages  recited  by  each  grade  in  each  study  of  the  grade, 
number  promoted  to  higher  grades,  number  put  back  to  lower 
grades,  number  not  well  classified,  etc. ,  etc.  This  report  should 
show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  each  grade  during  the  period  for 
which  the  report  is  made  out.  It  may  be  a  monthly,  or  better 
still,  one  may  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent 
one  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  school,  and  another 
with  each  quarterly  report  during  the  term.  The  superintendent 
should  examine  each  report  carefully,  and  if  he  notices  anything, 
as  for  instance  that  the  pupils  are  going  over  too  much  work  in 
any  of  the  grades,  he  should  notify  the  teacher  immediately,  or 
call  on  him  as  soon  as  he  has  an  opportunity.     When  this  report 
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is  properly  filled  it  is  almost  equal  to  bringing  the  school  to  visit 
the  superintendent  The  quarterly  reports  should  all  be  record- 
ed, as  also,  perhaps,  should  some  of  the  items  from  the  grade 
reports,  and  it  may  then  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  each  school 
has  done  during  the  term. 

I  believe  this  method  of  school  supervision  will  tend  to  sys- 
temize  the  schools  and  promote  their  welfare,  although  it  may 
need  some  modification.  If  the  superintendent  claims  that  it 
will  cause  him  too  much  work  and  worry,  he  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  his  office,  and  he  must  not 
expect  his  schools  to  accomplish  what  they  should,  unless  he  does 
his  kvel  best  in  their  interest. 

In  visiting  schools  the  superintendent  should  first  observe  the 
teacher's  methods,  and  afterward  take  charge  of  the  school  him- 
self^ and  no  visit  need  exceed  one-half  day  in  length.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  one-fourth  of  a  c  ay  will  afford  him  ample  time, 
and  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  between  two  hundred  and 
four  hundred  visits  during  the  term;  but  of  course,  he  should 
devote  especial  attention  to  schools  that  most  need  his  assistance. 
The  common  practice  of  making  regular  tours  over  the  county 
and  visiting  each  school  the  same  number  of  times — perhaps 
only  once  during  the  term — should  be  discontinued  at  once. 

New  Marion,  Indiana. 


AUTHOR-STUDY  BY  READING  CLASSES— III. 


E.  E.  SMITH,  PRIN.  PURDUE  ACADEMY. 


ITH  Students  of  more  mature  minds  and  in  tnore  advanced 
classes,  the  study  of  authors  may  very  advantageously  be 
extended  over  a  much  wider  field  than  has  been  suggested  in 
our  former  articles,  which  were  designed  especially  for  the  higher 
classes  in  the  grades. 

Taking  the  eras  in  English  Literature,  for  example,  when  the 
purpose  is  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  era,  associating 
the  more  graphic  features  together  for  a  mental  picture,  some- 
thing like  the  following  outline  might  be  made : 
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1.  Name  of  the  Age  or  Era. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Writings  of  the  Era, 

3.  In  whose  works  particularly  shown. 

4.  Other  noted  writers  of  the  Period. 

5.  Works  in  which  the  features  of  the  Era  are  shown. 

6.  Analysis  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  works. 

7.  Reference-books  and  reference-articles  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  pupils  in  preparing  recitations. 

To  the  seventh  point  special  attention  is  directed  as  one  com- 
monly overlooked.  Students  are  oftentimes  willing  and  eager 
to  hunt  out,  select  and  arrange  the  facts  and  incidents  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  if  they  only  know 
where  the  desired  information  may  be  obtained.  It  should  be 
the  teacher's  pleasure  to  have  these  references  prepared  before- 
hand, not  alone  references  to  cyclopaedias  and  editions  of  the 
author's  works,  but  also  to  criticisms  in  the  Reviews,  to  interest- 
ing articles  in  the  Monthlies,  etc. 

Preceding  the  previous  outline  of  an  era,  if  time  will  suffice, 
a  brief  study  might  be  made  of  the  more  noted  writers  of  the  era 
in  detail.  Something  like  the  following  plan  might  be  followed : 
I.  Name  of  writer;  2.  Time  and  place  of  birth  and  death;  5. 
Era  in  Literature  to  which  belongs;  4.  General  facts  of  life, 
(a)  surroundings,  (b)  education,  (c)  occupations  or  pursuits;  5. 
Works,  (a)  names,  (b)  kind,  (c)  character,  (d)  extent,  (e)  style, 
(f)  effect  of,  upon  literature  of  time;  6.  Special  facts  of  life,  (a) 
character  of  individual,  (b)  associations  with  other  writers,  (c) 
idiosyncrasies,  (d)  peculiar  incidents  of  life. 

The  lessons  upon  authors,  like  those  upon  other  subjects,  have 
no  inherent  power  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  attention  of  a  class, 
and  hence  must  be  made  animated  by  the  teacher.  There  must 
be  freedom  for  individual  opinions  in  discussion,  opportunities 
for  the  statement  of  facts  and  incidents  out  of  the  line  of  routine 
work  but  yet  suggestive  and  illustrative,  and  discursive  visits  to 
the  fields  of  history  and  geography. 

It  may  be  beneficial  to  place  upon  the  black-board  two  or  three 
short  quotations  from  each  author  as  studied,  expressing  some 
beautiful  thought  or  sentiment,  for  the  whole  school  to  recite  in 
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unison  and  for  obtaining  from  different  pupils  expressions  of  their 
views  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  quotations. 
Below  we  give  for  this  month  an  outline  sketch  of 

WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

m^        (  Place — New  York  City. 
1  Time — April  3,  1783. 

PlcLce — *  *  Sunnyside  ",  on  Hudson  R.  (near  Tarrytown^ 
Time — November  28,  1859.  [N.  Y. 

Circumstances — Suddenly,  from  disease  of  heart. 

!  Nativity  of  Parents — Scotch  and  English. 
Occupation  of  T^^/A^— Merchant.  pent  library. 

Surroundings — In  good  circumstances.      Had  excel- 

Charcuter  of—^o\.  very  extensive  in  the  schools.    Left 

school  at  age  of  16. 
Where  Educated — At  home,  only  in  common  schools. 

^  Age — 19  years. 
Where  and  When — In  N.  Y.  Morning  Chronicle,  in 

1802,  a  series  of  papers  on  dra- 
matic and  social  subjects.  Pseu- 
donym— 'Jonathan  Oldstyle.' 
First  Published  \.  **Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  History 
Works.        \         of  New  York"— 1809. 

/'He  made  two  efforts  at  studying  law  and  one  at  paint- 
ing, but  abandoned  each  as  not  fitted  to  his  genius, 

\  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  also  a. 
silent  partner  in  a  commercial  house  which  became 
bankrupt.     Minister  to  Spain — 1842-6. 

All  prose.      In  pure  literature  regarded  as  the 
"earliest  classic  writer  of  America  " 

Biographies,  Sketches  and  Tales — "We  happen  to 
be  very  intense  admirers  of  those  soft  harmonies 
of  studied  speech  in  which  this  author  is  apt  to 
indulge  himself,  and  have  caught  ourselves  oft- 
ener  than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excel* 
lent  matter  to  lap  ourself  in  the  music  of  his 
periods. " — Lord  Jeffrey. 
{ Very  great,  owing  to  ease  with  which  he  wrote^ 
"1      25  volumes. 
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Cob-  ■< 
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'Writings  in  ** Salmagundi" — humorous  and  satir- 
ical. 

'*The  Sketch  Book"  (1818).    Most  popular  work. 

''Bracebridge  Hall"  (1822).  Produced  120  pages 
of  this  in  ten  days. 

*'Tales  of  a  Traveler"  (1824). 

"Life  of  Columbus" — 4  vols.  (1828).     Very  fine. 

''Conquest  of  Granada"  (1829).  Imagination  and 
Romance. 

"Alhambra"  (1832).     ''Astoria"— 3  vols.  (1836). 

"Oliver  Goldsmith"  (1849).    ''Mahomet"  (1850). 

"Life  of  Washington" — 5  vols.  (1855-9). 

"Wolferfs  Roost"  (1855). 

"Legends  of  Conquest  of  Spain",  etc.,  etc. 

'  An  old  bachelor  of  76  at  time  of  death. 
Literature  adopted  as  a  profession  on  failure  of 

commercial  house  in  181 7. 
Noted  for  easy  elegance  of  style  and  lambent 

humor. 
Aided  by  his  brother  William  and  Mr.  Paulding 

in  "Salmagundi." 
Aided  by  his  brother  Peter  in  "Knickerbocker's 

History." 
Paid  $7,000  for  "Tales  of  a  Traveler"  by  Murray 

(London)  before  seeing  the  MSS. 
600,000  vols,  of  his  works  sold  in  America  alone 

during  his  life.     Sales  averaged  30,000  yearly 

since. 
Bachelor  state  due  to  early  death  of  his  affianced. 

Miss  Matilda  Hoffman. 
Intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"Sleepy  Hollow,"  near  his  residence  at  "Sunny- 
side." 
In    private    life   even-tempered,    hospitable  and 

genial. 

QUOTATIONS. 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  properly  a  man  of  genius  who  is 
•daily  before  our  eyes.  He  becomes  mingled  and  confounded 
with  other  men.     His  great  qualities  lose  their  novelty  and  we 
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become  familiar  with  the  common  materials  which  form  the  basis 
of  even  the  loftiest  character." — Roscoe, 

"On  no  country  have  the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prodi- 
gally lavished  than  ours.  Her  mighty  lakes,  like  oceans  of 
liquid  silver;  her  mountains,  with  their  bright  aerial  tints;  her 
valleys,  teeming  with  wild  fertility ;  her  tremendous  cataracts, 
thundering  in  their  solitudes ;  her  boundless  plains,  waving  with 
spontaneous  verdure;  her  broad  deep  rivers,  rolling  in  solemn 
silence  to  the  ocean ;  her  trackless  forests,  where  vegetation  puts 
forth  all  its  magnificence ;  her  skies,  kindling  with  the  magic  of 
summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine ; — never  need  an  American 
look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  .of 
natural  scenery." — Tke  Sketch-Book, 

"Under  the  kind  and  cordial  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I 
began  my  literary  career  in  Europe ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  but 
discharging,  in  a  trifling  degree,  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  that  golden-hearted  man  in  acknowledging  my  obli- 
gations to  him.  But  who  of  his  literary  cotemporaries  ever  ap- 
plied to  him  for  aid  or  counsel  that  did  not  experience  the  most 
prompt,  generous  and  effectual  assistance ! " — Preface  to  Sketch- 
Book. 

"And  I  will  drink  your  good  health  and  your  family's;  and 
may  you  all  live  long  and  prosper." 

He  bows  his  white  head,  the  curtain  falls,  there  is  a  rustling 
and  a  shuffling  all  over  the  house  and  we  are  moved  along  with 
the  crowd.  Stop !  How  can  we  go  away  and  leave  the  old  man 
there  ?  Will  he  be  cared  for  tenderly  ?  Will  they  see  that  he 
never  wanders  off  again  and  gets  lost  in  the  mountains  ?  Will 
they  keep  that  accursed  bottle  away  from  him  ? 

We  rouse,  as  from  a  dream — and  here  we  are  on  the  thronged 
sidewalk,  out  in  the  cool,  crisp  air !  Is  it  then  all  paint  and  pad- 
ding, all  canvas  and  clap-trap,  all  art  and  seeming  ?  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  the  'rollicking,  witty,  good-natured,  good-for-naught, 
selfish,  cruel,  tantalizing,  yet  sweet  and  lovable  through  all;  the 
dog  Schneider ;  the  broomstick ;  the  jolly  fellows ;  the  big  score 
on  the  tavern  shutter ;  the  bag  of  gold ;  the  dance  on  the  green ; 
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the  schwearing  off  and  the  not  counting  it  this  time ;  that  won- 
derful drunken  scene ;  the  final,  fearful  giving  away  of  all  for- 
bearance— when  the  light  grows  dim  in  the  room  and  those  ter- 
rible words  are  spoken:  "Begone,  you  drunkard!  Out  you 
sot !  Henceforth  you  have  no  part  in  me  or  mine !  "  when  his 
voice,  suddenly  sobering,  answers  out  of  the  silence — in  that 
weird,  heart-breaking  monotone — **Why,  Gretchen!  will  you — 
will  you  turn  me  out  of  your  house  like  a  dog?  You  are  right; 
it  is  your  house;  it  is  not  mine.  I  will  go.  Gretchen!  after 
what  you  have  said  to  me,  I  can  never  darken  your  door  again." 
That  eloquent  gesture  as  he  points  to  his  child  lying  on  the  floor 
between  them ;  Gretchen's  agonized,  repentant  cries  as  he  rushes 
out-  into  the  rain  and  Hghtning ;  that  witty,  awful  colloquy  with 
Hendrick  Hudson's  ghost ;  the  fatal  draught ;  the  odd,  rheumatic 
awakening,  ''on  top  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  as  sure  as  a  gun !" 
the  old  man's  perplexed  wandering  through  the  transformed  vil- 
lage; the  queer,  pathetic  mystification  about  his  own  identity; 
and  the  final  quick  mastery  of  himself  and  of  the  situation  when 
he  flings  back  upon  Derrick  that  magnificent  ''Give  him  a  cold 
potato  and  let  him  go ! " 

Is  it  all  paint,  and  canvas,  and  clap-trap  ?  Is  it  all  unreal  ? 
No,  no,  no.  It  is  true  as  truth,  real  as  life,  deep  as  humanity ! 
And  the  lesson — for  there  is  a  lesson — what  is  it  ?  Only  that 
wine  is  a  mocker  and  strong  drink  is  raging? — that  it  "brings  a 
man  to  rags,  and  hunger,  and  want — (is  dere  any  more  dere  in 
dat  glass?)" — "for  when  de  tirst  is  on  me  I  believe  I  would  part 
wid  my  leg  for  a  glass  of  liquor ;  and  when  dat  is  in  me  I  would 
part  wid  my  whole  body,  limb  by  limb,  for  de  rest  of  de  bottle ! " 
It  is  this,  and  it  is  more  than  this :  that  Gretchen's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  Rip  is  not  the  true  way.  The  true  way,  alas !  who  may 
tell? 

And  yet  there  are  "Rips"  off  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  and  you 
and  we  may  be  learning  how  to  save  them — through  the  pitiful 
God  only  knows  what  trial  and  agony. — ^^Jefferson's  Rip  Van 
Winkle''— ScnbfUf's  Monthly. 


Knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force. 
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a.  h.  kennedy,  supt. 

(concluded.) 

tiG.  9  is  a  circle.     The  first  question  that  must  be  answered 
to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  process  of  finding  the  cir- 
cle's area  is,  how  is  it  produced  ?  of  what  elemcDtary  parts  is  it 
composed?    This  question  must  be  asked  concerning  all  the 
surfaces  and  solids  of  revolution.     If  one  extremity  of  a  line  is 
moved  around  in  the  same  place,  while 
the  other  remains  fixed,  a  circle  is  pro- 
duced.    This  circle  is  composed  of  the  ; 
parts  over  which  the  line  has  passed,  f 
These  parts,  when  considered  as  infinites- 
imal, are  triangles  whose  bases  are  the 
the  circle's  circumference  and  whose  alti- 
tudes are  the  circle's  radius.     Dissecting  fiq.  9. 
the  circle  as  in  Fig.  9,  and  unfolding  its  parts  as  in  Fig.  10,  a 
series  of  triangles  is  formed.     These  triangles  are  the  elementary 
parts  that  were  produced  when  the  circle  was  generated.     The 
circle  is  thus  unfolded  as  it  was  put  together.     Interposing  one- 
half  of  the  series  of  triangles,  in  the  other  a  parallelogram  is 

Fir    10 
formed,  as  in  Fig.  1 1     The  dimensions  of  this  parallelogram  are 
the  circle's  semi -circumference  and  semi-diameter.    The  product 
of  these  dimensions  gives  the  area  of  the  circle.     But  why  is  it 
that  the  square  of  the  diameter 
multiplied  by  that  mystic  num. 
1   her  .7854  will  give  the  area? 
\  By  rolling   a  wheel   upon  a 
Fig,  II.  Straight  edge  and  accurately 

measuring  the  distance  it  passes  over  in  one  revolution  the  cir- 
cumference is  found  to  be  about  three  and  one-seventh  times  the 
diameter. 
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Let  C  =  circumference. 

Let  D  =  diameter. 

Let  A  ^  area. 

ThenDx3-i4i6  =  C.     (i) 
3  X  J  =  A.     (I) 

Substituting  the  value  of  C  from  (i)  in  (a)  r>X3.i4i6    D— . 
Cancelling  and  reducing,  D  X  .7854^  A. 

This  formula  expresses  the  area  in  a  rectangle  whose  length  is 
D  and  whose  altitude  is     854  ofD. 

Fig.  iz  is  a  cylinder.  How 
is  it  produced  ?  Revolve  a 
rectangle  upon  one  of  its 
edges.  The  solid  thus  pro- 
duced is  a  cylinder.     The 
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parts,  over  which  this  rectangle  has  passed,  when  considered  as- 
infinitesimal,  are  triangular  prisms,  and  are  the  elementary  parts 
of  the  cylinder.  Dividing  the  cylinder  as  in  Fig.  1 2  and  unfold- 
ing its  parts  as  in  Fig.  13,  a  series  of  triangular  prisms  is  formed. 
The  cylinder  is  thus  unfolded  as  it  is  put  together.  When  one- 
half  of  this  series  is  interposed  in  the  other  half,  as  in  Fig.  14,  a 
parallelopiped  is  formed,  whose  dimensions  are  the  cylinder's- 
length,  semi-diameter  and  semi-circumference.^  These  dimen- 
sions multiplied  together  give  the  volume  of  the  cylinder. 

The  demonstration  by  means  of  the  blocks  harmonizes  with 
the  arithmetic  process  as  well  as  with  the  manner  of  the  cylin- 
der's generation. 

When  the  length  and  diameter  alone  are  given,  the  process 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
circle. 

Let  L  =  length. 

Let  D  =  diameter. 

Let  C  =  circumference. 

Let  V  =  volume. 

0=0X3.1416.     (i) 

According  to  the  demonstration  by  blocks, — 

CXDXL=V.    (2) 

Substituting  the  value  of  C  from  (i)  in  (2). 
DX3-I4'6^DXL  =  V.     (3) 

Cancelling  and  reducing, — 

d\.7854XL  =  V. 

The  cylinder,  by  this  process,  is  reduced  to  an  equivalent^ 
rectangular  prism,  whose  length  is  that  of  the  cylinder,  whose 
width  is  the  cylinder's  diameter,  and  whose  thickness  is  .7854  of 
the  same.  The  two  processes  give  rectangular  prisms  of  differ- 
ent dimensions.  The  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  shown 
by  unfolding  it  as  in  Fig.  13.  It  is  a  rectangle,  whose  dimen- 
sions are  the  circle's  length  and  circumference. 

The  right  pyramid  and  the  right  cone  are  of  the  same  nature. 
Their  convex  surfaces  and  volumes  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements.  Their  volumes  and  convex  surfaces  are  found  in  the 
same  manner  when  their  altitudes,  circumferences  and  slant- 
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heights  are  given.  I  have  no  cuts  of  either — only  dissected 
blocks.  A  triangular  prism  may  be  divided  into  three  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  bases  and  altitudes  are  the  same.  The  volume, 
then,  of  the  pyramid  is  one-third  of  a  prism  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. The  convex  surface  is  composed  of  triangles,  whose  alti- 
tude is  the  slant-height.  Covering  the  convex  surface  of  the 
pyramid  with  paper  and  cutting  it  along  the  edges,  a  series  of 
triangles  is  formed,  whose  area  is  found  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  circle. 

How  is  the  cone  produced  ?  It  is  produced  by  revolving  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  the  perpendicular.  The  parts,  over 
which  the  triangle  passes,  when  considered  as  infinitesimal,  are 
triangular  pyramids.  Dissecting  the  cone  reveals  its  structure. 
The  united  volume  of  these  triangular  pyramids  is  computed  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  pyramid.  I  prove  it  also  by 
means  of  conical  and  cylindrical  cups  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  one  can  be  filled  from  the  other  exactly  three  times.  The 
dullest  of  pupils  will  make  the  rule,  when  he  sees  it  done.  By 
means  of  the  dissected  cone  the  structure  of  the  convex  surface 
appears.  It  is  composed  of  triangles.  These  were  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  the  hypothenuse  around  the  perpendicular. 
Their  combined  area  is  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  circle. 

By  means  of  dissected  blocks  the  convex  surface  of  the  frus- 
tum of  the  cone,  or  pyramid,  is  shown  to  be  made  up  of  trape- 
zoids, whose  combined  area  is  computed  as  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7 
and  8.     (See  March  Journal.) 

The  sphere — how  is  it  produced  ?  If  a  semi-circle  is  revolved 
about  its  diameter,  a  sphere  is  produced. 

The  semi-circle  is  composed  of  triangles.  By  their  motion 
about  their  vertices  they  generate  pyramids,  whose  bases  lie  in 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  whose  altitudes  are  equal  to  the 
radius.  Dissecting  the  sphere  and  unfolding  its  parts,  as  in  Fig. 
15,  a  set  of  pyramids  is  produced.  The  elementary  structure  of 
the  sphere  is  thus  rendered  visible.  Who  can  not  see  now  how 
to  compute  the  sphere's  volume?  The  surface  multiplied  by 
one-third  of  the  radius,  or  by  one-eighth  of  the  diameter.     For- 
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mulating^  S  X  |  =  V,  and  S  X  J  =  V.     The  elementary  parts 

of  the  sphere  can  not  be  rearranged 
to  form  an  equivalent  rectangular 
solid.     Neither  can  the  surface  be 
transformed  into  an  equivalent  rect- 
angle.   The  memory  is  aided,  how- 
ever, by  representing  them.    Wrap 
the  sphere  with  a  rectangular  piece 
of  paper,  whose  dimensions  are  the 
diameter  and  circumference,  and  it 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  sphere's 
'M  ^  surface.     Cut  out  four  circles,  whose 
^  diameters  are  equal  to  that  of  the 
^  sphere,  and  tack  them  on  four  sides 
of  the  sphere.    They  also  represent 
the  sphere's  surface.    By  unfolding 
as  in  Fig.  16,  and  interposing  as  in 
Fig.  1 1,  a  parallelogram  is  produced 
whose  dimensions  are  the  circum- 
ference and  diameter.     Then  since 
the  circumference  times  the  diame- 
ter equals  the  surface,  D  X  C  X  J== 
V.    But  what  about  that  mysterious 
number  .5236,  which  must  be  used 
▼hen  only  the  diameter  is  given? 
S  X  f  =  V.     (i).     Let  S  =  surface. 

S  =  D  X  D  X  3. 1416.    (2).    Substituting  the  value  of  S  from 
(2)  in  (I). 
DXDX  DX3.i4i6^V     ^^^ 

3 
Cancelling  and  reducing  D  X  .5236= V.  Always  let  the  mental 

pictures  and  the  arithmetical  processes  harmonize  with  the  natiu'e 

of  the  subject.     The  mental  pictures  to  be  formed  of  the  circle 

are:    ist  The  circle  itself.     2d    A  series  of  triangles,  whose 

common  altitude  is  the  radius,  and  whose  united  bases  are  the 

<nrcumference.     3d.  A  parallelogram,  whose  dimensions  are  the 

nuiius  and  semi-circumference.    We  remember  the  picture  long 

after  we  have  forgotten  the  rule.     How  valuable,  then,  is  the 

picture,  when  it  enables  us  to  construct  the  rule. 

3 
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BENEFIT  OF  REVIEWS. 


M.  M.  LINDLEY,  NEW  ALBANY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


GREAT  lawyer  once  said  to  an  ambitious  young  attorney. 

\  "I  have  forgotten  more  law  than  you  have  ever  learned  or 
read."  It  is  easy  to  forget.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  for- 
get. The  man  in  active  business  would  often  give  his  thousands 
to  be  released  from  the  consequences  of  his  forgetfulness.  The 
man  engaged  in  literary  labor  will  spend  hours  in  searching 
through  his  well-filled  book  shelves  for  an  item  that  he  thought 
was  safely  stored  away  in  some  cranny  of  his  brain,  but  now 
forgotten.  All  through  the  busy  years  of  life,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  four  score,  the  things  that  we  forget  are  the  mighty 
multitude  that  no  man  can  number.  Grand  possibilities  have 
gone  from  us,  because  we  forgot.  Visions  of  better  lives,  of 
harmonious  souls  working  put  the  great  problems  that  achieve 
glory  for  the  race,  are  only  visions,  because  we  have  forgotten 
so  much. 

It  is  easy  to  forget ;  and,  again,  it  is  easy  to  remember.  The 
aged  man  sits  in  his  twilight  and  muses.  Pictures  come  and  go. 
His  thought  travels  back  failher  and  farther  till  it  reaches  the 
time  when  the  sky  comes  down  to  the  hills,  and  the  dim  halls  of 
memory  light  up,  and  forms  of  life  step  forth  from  the  niches, 
where  stand  the  images  of  dead  affection,  faithful  hearts  meet 
again,  and  the  living  man  talks  to  the  dead.  We  bestow  a  pity- 
ing  smile  upon  this,  that  we  denominate  second  childhood,  and 
feel  that  the  aged  man  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  poor 
sympathy.  Why  are  the  realities  of  youth  so  vividly  remem- 
bered ?  Why  do  they  return  to  us,  as  though  they  were  the  ae- 
ations  of  yesterday?  The  remembered  facts  of  youthful  con- 
sciousness can  expect  no  quarter,  when  arraigned  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  We  seek  an  answer^ 
and  we  find  it  in  the  laws  that  govern  the  mental  constitution. 
From  them  we  know  that  the  things  learned  most  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  mental  activity  are  the  things  longest  re- 
membered, and,  without  discussing  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
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brain,  with  its  system  of  nerve  arcs  and  circles  and  the  function 
of  the  nervous  stimulus,  we  will  accept  the  theory  of  our  best 
bidogists.  They  tell  us  that  the  natural  order  for  acquirement 
is  by  repetition,  practiced  especially  during  the  period  of  youth. 
The  power  we  term  memory,  is  best  disciplined  during  the  grow- 
ing stages  of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  same  w&y,  namely,  by  fre- 
quent exercise  in  the  same  direction.  '^The  whole  art  of  edu- 
cation," says  Bain,  *'is  grounded  on  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
retentive  power  of  the  mind,"  and  the  first  law  that  governs  it, 
is,  repetition.  The  pace  and  strength  of  all  acquisition  is  meas- 
ured by  this  law,  and  the  period  in  which  this  is  most  effective 
for  mental  drill  is  that  of  school  life.  We  must  remember  that 
there  can  be  uq  question  as  to  the  superior  retentiveness  of  early 
years.  Voltaire  only  asked  iht  first  five  years  of  a  child's  life  in 
order  to  teach  him  that  there  was  no  God.  Can  we  doubt  as  to 
the  permanent  result  of  reviewing  often  the  things  to  be  learned  ? 
Hie  lesson  should  be  repeated,  not  only  until  it  is  understood, 
but  many  more  times.  Study  it  first  to  understand  it,  then  re- 
view in  order  to  remember  it.  It  is  because  the  lessons  of  youth 
are  oftenest  repeated,  because  then  there  is  the  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept,  that  old  £^e  can  annihilate  the  time 
and  space  that  separates  it  from  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  early 
years.  The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is,  that  we  can  not  have  our 
pupils  review  too  much.  We  may  have  air-line  railroads,  but 
we  have  no  straight  highways  to  an  education.  We  must  double 
on  the  track ;  we  must  go  back  over  and  over  again  the  same 
path;  we  must  digest  and  assimilate  our  intellectual  food,  until 
the  tissues  of  the  brain  will  send  it  forth  at  the  bidding  of  oiu* 
wUL  Again,  we  should  review  often  to  make  up  for  natural 
weakness  or  other  defects.  In  every  class  of  learners  there  are 
the  greatest  inequalities.  We  must  do  as  in  the  military  school  : 
the  more  awkward  the  squad,  the  more  persistently  must  the 
drill  be  practiced. 

Another  advantage  in  repetition,  is,  that  the  subject  may  be 
better  known,  and  the  pupil  may  become  more  skillful  in  hand- 
ling it.  When  Harriet  Hosmer  went  to  Rome  and  placed  her- 
self under  a  great  teacher  for  lessons  in  sculpturing,  he  gave  her 
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some  clay  to  fashion  into  a  thought  of  beauty.  She  worked 
with  unusual  skill.  Her  soul,  as  it  were,  passed  into  her  fingers, 
and  the  sweet  spirit  of  art  breathed  upon  the  dumb  clay,  and 
her  image  stood  forth  a  marvel  of  grace  and  witching  loveliness. 
But  what  did  the  master  ?  One  glance  at  the  work,  and  another 
at  the  young  student,  and  with  one  blow  he  shivered  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  her  handiwork,  and  saying,  **You  can  do  better," 
he  ended  his  lesson.  Harriet  Hosmer  was  not  easily  discour- 
aged ;  she  gathered  up  the  scattered  fragments,  and  with  greater 
care,  and  more  intense  thought  she  began  again ;  she  did  better 
than  at  first  and  she  knew  it.  Her  image  was  more  true  to  na- 
ture, rough  edges  were  softened,  and  folds  of  drapery  shimmered 
in  the  sunlight,  but  with  fear  and  trembling  she  showed  it  to  the 
master.  He  broke  it  again,  and  that  was  her  second  lesson. 
The  next  lesson  was  much  the  same,  and  Miss  Hosmer  began  to 
feel  the  pain  of  discouragement,  when  she  thought  **the  master 
has  faith  in  me,  he  believes  I  can  do  it  better,  and  I  «/£//."  Then 
she  brought  the  consecration  of  genius  to  hor  work ;  her  fingers 
were  baptized  with  new  skill,  and  the  fourth  trial  became  trans- 
figured clay,  so  marvellously  beautiful  that  the  master  called  it 
*'good." 

Shall  teachers  weary  of  reviews,  when  by  this  means  they  may 
fashion  immortal  minds  into  fairer  proportions  than  the  sculptor 
can  put  into  marble?  Again,  repetition  that  is  pursued  until 
skill  is  acquired  gives  the  pupil  a  sense  of  power  that  of  itself 
brings  pleasure  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  finally 
devotion  to  it.  This  is  the  supreme  end,  and  when  once  attained, 
eminence  in  any  profession,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ways  and 
means  to  the  possession  of  great  excellence,  is  as  sure  to  follow 
as  the  ebb  is  sure  to  follow  the  flow  of  the  sea. 

Lastly,  if  reviews  are  doubly  useful  to  the  pupil,  may  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  gain  new^  power  in  the  same  way? 
Yea,  verily,  like  the  old  Athenians,  teachers  should  continually 
search  out  new  things.  To  the  pupil,  reviews  at  best  are  monot- 
onous ;  it  is  for  the  broader  knowledge  of  the  teacher  to  make 
them  interesting.  A  lesson  so  simple  that  nothing  more  can  be 
known  about  it,  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  our  school  course 
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of  Study.  The  teacher  should  study  aside  from  the  pupils'  inter" 
est,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  investigations.  Progress 
in  science  and  art  will  not  stay  for  the  indolent.  Philosophy  is 
more  than  ever  experimenting  with  old  theories,  and  molecular 
chemistry  is  coming  to  the  front,  in  the  quiet  of  the  lal^pratory, 
as  the  still  small  voice  came  to  the  prophet  of  old.  Never  be- 
fore have  so  many  questions  been  ask^d  of  the  teacher,  and 
never  has  there  been  so  great  a  necessity  for  correct  answers. 
The  very  air  is  full  of  criticism.  Its  fierce  blaze  has  burned  to 
ashes  the  old  places  of  refuge.  Thought  has  been  driven  from 
the  narrow  ruts,  and  now  must  be  equipped  for  service  upon  the 
wider  plains  of  research.  In  science,  in  history,  there  is  price- 
less knowledge  to  be  gained,  that  will  make  the  teacher  a  tower 
of  strength.  The  one  will  assist  his  judgment  of  nature,  the 
other  of  men  and  nations.  The  one  will  give  him  the  deeper 
knowledge  that  goes  out  to  the  very  frontiers  of  creation,  the 
other  shows  him  how  the  citizen  becomes  the  patriot,  how  the 
laws  and  customs  of  foreign  nations  excite  an  emulation  in  art, 
agriculture  and  commerce.  Many  other  subjects  may  teachers 
study  and  reap  rich  rewards.  Do  they  ever  think  when  they 
thank  God  for  the  beautiful  book  of  nature  and  creation  He  has 
written,  that  they  have  scarcely  read  the  title  page  ?  Ah !  if 
pupils  must  study,  how  much  more  should  teachers  study,  who 
are  placed  over  them  as  leaders  towards  excellence. 


HELP  OVER  HARD  PLACES. 


MISS  P.   C.   MILLER. 


|oT  a  great  while  ago,  a  dear,  faithful  little  pupil  in  one  of  our 
schools  came  to  us  to  get  some  light  on  a  very  puzzling 
matter  in  arithmetic.  The  text-book  she  brought  was  as  big  as 
herself — more  or  less — and  was  proportionately  hard  for  her  to 
comprehend.  The  subject  of  the  lesson  happened  to  be  notation 
and  numeration,  and  the  little  one  was  expected  to  prepare  for 
the  morrow's  lesson,  about  three  pages  of  very  solid  looking 
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matter.  A  little  cautious  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  les- 
son was  assigned,  without  a  single  word  from  the  teacher  as  to 
how  it  should  be  studied.  There  it  stood,  full  of  "fine  print," 
italics,  etc.,  and  most  of  us  can  recall  a  time  when  that  style  of 
book-learning  sent  a  thrill  of  horror,  or  at  least  of  strong  aver- 
sion, through  our  own  infant  minds. 

In  the  present  case,  a  careful  reading  of  the  lesson  by  the  little 
learner,  the  explanation  of  the  long  words,  and  a  litde  illustra- 
tion with  slate  and  pencil,  made  the  matter  tolerably  clear,  but 
only  tolerably  so,  for  some  time  afterwards,  little  lady,  in  repeat- 
ing the  lule  talked  of  the  ^* abscess^*  of  ciphers,  thus  showing  that 
our  explanation  was  the  only  one  she  got,  and  that  was  for- 
gotten. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  teachers  frequently  to  study  a  new 
lesson,  and  particularly  a  new  subject,  with  their  classes  ?  It  is 
surprising  what  an  amount  of  light  is  often  thrown  on  an  other- 
wise very  obscure  lesson  by  having  the  class  read  it  aloud,  hav- 
ing them  define  the  new  words,  and  showing  their  application  to 
the  new  subject.  We  have  tried  it  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  and 
always  with  good  results.  At  one  time  in  our  school-room  work 
a  class  in  arithmetic  had  reached,  for  the  first  time,  ratio  and 
proportion  in  Ray's  Part  Third.  Remembering  but  too  weU  our 
own  early  training  in  that  most  interesting  subject,  we  deter- 
mined to  pursue  a  different  method  with  these  beginners.  We 
were  introduced  to  simple  proportion  at  the  mature  age  of  ten 
years,  and  without  the  least  assistance,  were  expected  to  learn 
all  there  was  of  it,  including  definitions  and  the  long  rule^  and 
not  less  than  a  score  of  problems.  We  managed  to  see  that  the 
third  term  was  to  be  of  the  same  name  as  the  required  answer; 
consequently  it  was  usually  in  the  proper  place.  The  reason  for 
such  an  arrangement,  was  not  once  thought  of,  of  course.  The 
two  remaining  terms  were  then  arranged  and  re-arranged,  until 
the  answer  came  as  it  was  in  the  book.  If  2  books  :  8  books  : : 
$5  :  (ans)  did  not  bring  it,  then  8  books  :  2  books  :  :  $5  :  (ans) 
was  sure  to  be  right !  In  the  same  manner  we  were  permitted 
to  blunder  through  all  the  topics,  not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  in 
everything  else.    A  vivid  recollection  of  such  training,  or  rather 
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blandering,  brought  forth  in  due  time  the  ''more  excellent  way" 
here  suggested,  and  a  thorough  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
subject  by  teacher  and  pupil,  produced  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, for  in  a  short  time  any  problems  involving  the  principles 
of  simple  and  compound  proportion  were  easily  and  intelligently 
disposed  of. 

This  plan  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  it  does  much  towards  brightening  up  the  solid 
paragraphs  of  history  geography  and  grammar.  It  is  also  a  fine 
exercise  in  reading,  for  unless  the  subject-matter  be  read  with  due 
regard  to  emphasis,  inflection,  punctuation,  etc.,  it  can  not  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Then,  too,  by  pursuing  this  method, 
there  is  no  opportunity  given  pupils  for  omitting  or  slighting  ''fine 
print"  or  other  seemingly  uninteresting  portions  of  a  lesson.  So 
far  from  it,  classes  have  been  so  trained  that  they  soon  find  the 
very  pith  of  a  subject  in  this  same  "fine  print,"  and  look  for  it 
there  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  teachers  who  have  used  the 
text-book  referred  to  above,  know  how  many  valuable  bits  of 
information  Prof.  Ray  has  crowded  into  a  very  few  lines  of  pro- 
vokingly  small  type,  and  some  of  us  may  have  overlooked  these 
same  small  items  of  interest,  and  have  found  out  the  mistake  at 
a  most  inconvenient  time. 

All  the  way  through  the  exercise  suggested,  pupils  are  expected 
to  do  their  full  share  of  the  work.  They  are  to  refer  to  a  dic- 
tionary for  definitions,  and  by  giving  the  closest  attention,  to  so 
comprehend  the  subject  under  discussion,  that  they  can  give  the 
author's  idea  in  different  ways.  Even  with  advanced  classes  the 
plan  is  a  good  one,  and  by  compelling  attention  to  the  open 
book,  lazy,  indifferent  pupils  of  all  grades  are  forced  into  so  much 
work  that  would  otherwise  be  left  undone.  The  time  required 
for  such  an  exercise  is  not  long,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  it 

are  often  very  great. 
Water VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


Inviolable  fidelity,  good  humor  and  complacency  of  temper  out- 
live all  the  charms  of  a  fine  face,  and  make  its  decay  invisible. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LW  OF  INDIANA. 


^ 


THE  LAW  OF  TRANSFER. 


(continued.) 

19.  Question — Has  the  trustee  of  township  A,  in  Shelby  county,, 
the  right  to  collect  local  tuition  tax  of  a  tax-payer  livine  in  Hancock 
county,  and  who  is  transferred  to  township  A,  Shelby  county,  for 
school  purposes,  under  our  statute,  section  17,  new  school  law  ? 

Answer — I  am  of  opinion  that  this  question  should  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  argument  upon  the  previous  question  points 
conclusively  to  this  determination  of  this  question. 

20.  Question — A  man  is  transferred  from  corporation  A  to  corpo- 
ration B  in  an  adjoining  county.  He  pays  special  tuition  tax  to  the 
trustee  of  corporation  B.  No  special  tuition  tax  is  levied  in  corpora- 
tion A.  Can  he  get  credit  from  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which 
he  lives  for  the  special  tuition  tax  which  he  pays  corporation  B,  and 
offset  the  same  against  any  levy  of  special  tuition  revenue  which  may 
be  hereafter  made  in  corporation  A,  should  he  be  afterwards  re- 
transferred  to  it  ? 

Answer — Such  a  credit  is  inadmissible.  The  transferred  person 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  special  tuition  tax  in  the  corporation  to 
which  he  pays  it.  If  he  is  subsequently  re-transferred  to  corporation 
A,  and  a  special  tuition  tax  is  levied  there,  he  then  receives  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  also,  and  he  should  pay  his  share  of  it.  The  transferred 
person  must  pay  all  special  taxes,  bond  tax,  special  tuition  tax,  and 
special  building  tax  to  corporation  B,  if  such  or  any  of  them  are  levied 
therein  for  the  year  or  years  in  which  he  remains  transferred  thereto. 
This  payment  releases  him  from  all  special  school  tax  levied  in  cor- 
poration A  for  the  same  year  or  years,  and  no  longer,  whether  the 
tax  levied  in  corporation  A  be  much  or  little,  or  nothing.  He  can 
get  credit  only  against  whatever  levies  may  be  made  during  the  year 
or  years  he  pays  taxes  in  corporation  B.  If  he  is  subsequently  re- 
transferred  to  corporation  A,  he  must  thereafter  pay  for  the  benefit 
of  corporation  A,  all  the  taxes  levied  therein  for  school  purposes^ 
without  reference  to  taxes  formerly  paid  to  corporation  H. 

21.  I  append  an  opinion  of  my  predecessor  in  relation  to  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  upon  property  of  transferred  persons,  which  will  be  found 
of  interest,  viz : 

Questions — i.  Will  you  please  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  whether  persons  transferred  from  one 
township  to  another,  or  to  a  town  or  city,  as  from  the  township  of 
Greencastle  to  the  city  of  Greencastle,  become  liable  for  both  the 
special  school  and  tuition  taxes  levied  in  the  corporation  to  which 
they  are  transferred  ? 

2.  Should  their  names  be  placed  on  the  tax  duplicate  of  the  city» 
and  the  tuition  tax  be  collected  by  the  city  treasurer,  or  should  the 
county  treasurer  collect  both  the  special  school  and  tuition  taxes 
levied  by  the  city  ? 
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3.  Should  not  the  persons  so  transferred,  pay  upon  their  taxable 
property,  for  school  purposes,  just  the  same  as  any  citizen  of  the 
city? 

y^JMw/r— [See  sections  12  and  13,  of  the  Act  of  1865 ;  sec.  i  of  the 
Act  of  1867;  and  sec.  3  of  the  Act  of  1873,  pages  i6,  60  and  62,  new 
School  Law.] 

The  above  sections  have  reference  to  three  different  taxes,     i.  The 
Special  School  Tax.     2.  The  Local  Tuition  Tax  ;  and  3,  additional 
.  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  that  have  been  issued 
and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  securing  money  to  build  school  houses. 

So  far  as  the  special  school  tax  is  concerned,  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  county  treasurer  to  collect,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  School  Board  for  school  purposes  in  the  city.  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  auditor  to  see  that  this  tax  is  placed  on  the  duplicate,  not  only 
of  the  property  in  the  town,  but  that  it  is  extended  to  the  property  in 
the  township,  of  those  who  are  transferred  to  the  town.  Such  is  the 
law,  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  general  practice  throughout  the 
state. 

The  local  tuition  tax  should  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  county 
auditor  and  treasurer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  special  school  tax,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

It  is  most  certainly  their  duty  to  assess  and  collect  this  tax  for  the 
townships  when  levied  by  the  township  trustees,  for  there  are  no 
other  persons  that  can  do  so.  To  make  an  exception  of  cities,  and 
allow  the  city  treasurer  to  collect  this  tax,  would  be  without  au- 
thority. 

There  is  no  statute  that  provides  in  so  many  words,  that  the  tuition 
tax  shall  be  extended  to  the  property  of  the  transferred  person,  unless 
such  property  is  situated  in  the  corporation  to  which  he  is  transferred. 
When  a  person  transfers  to  a  city,  as  in  this  case,  he  does  so  because 
he  can  be  better  accommodated,  and  not  because  he  would  be  ex- 
empt from  certain  taxes.  The  property  of  the  transferred  person, 
situated  where  he  resides,  is  subject  to  be  taxed  for  tuition  purposes 
some piace,  that  is,  in  the  township  where  he  resides,  or  in  the  town- 
ship to  which  he  is  transferred,  for  it  never  could  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  exempt  certain  property  from  a  tax  for 
tuition  purposes,  merely  because  a  citizen  sees  fit  to  be  transferred  to 
some  other  corporation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  property  is  subject  to  this  tax  some  place,  it  is  jus- 
tice and  equity  that  the  corporation  to  which  he  transfers  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  since  he  is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  the  tax  should  be  levied  on  such  property,  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  common  council  of  the  city. 

But  the  statute  which  provides  for  this  tuition  revenue  makes  some 
general  statements  which  were,  no  doubt,  intended  to  cover  just  such 
cases  as  the  one  that  has  here  arisen.  It  provides  that  the  funds 
arising  from  such  tax  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
same  officers,  secured  by  the  same  guarantees,  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations,  etc.,  as  funds  arising  from  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  by  the  laws  of  this  state. 

Now  the  special  school  tax  is  a  fund  raised  for  common  school 
purposes  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  law  is  very  plain  as  to  what 
officers  shall  collect  and  disburse  it,  as  to  what  guarantees  shall  be 
given  to  secure  it,  as  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations  governing 
its  collection  and  disbursement,  etc.,  and  since  the  tuition  tax^  is  to 
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be  managed  in  like  manner,  the  conclusion,  that  the  tuition  tax  should 
be  extended  to  the  property  in  the  township  of  the  transferred  person, 
js  inevitable ;  also,  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  county  officers, 
and  township  and  school  trustees. 

As  to  the  section  from  the  act  of  March  8,  1873,  it  is  clear  that  the 
city  treasurer  should  collect  the  tax  and  be  carenil  that  it  extends  to 
<he  property  in  the  township,  of  the  transferred  person. 

To  your  third  and  last  (question,  I  answer  no.  When  a  person 
lives  in  a  city  or  town  and  is  not  transferred  to  any  school  corpora- 
tion, the  property  he  owns  in  the  town  or  city  only,  is  subject  to  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  town  or  city ;  but  if  he  lives  outside  of  the  town 
or  city  and  is  transferred  to  the  town  or  city,  all  his  property  situated 
in  the  township  where  he  resides,  together  with  all  his  property  situ- 
ated in  the  town,  becomes  subject  to  the  school  taxes  levied  by  the 
.authorities  of  the  town. 


XXII. 

DISPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  INCLUDED  WITHIN 

TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


THE    LAW. 

There  are  no  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  disposition  of 
school  property  belonging  to  a  township  which  may  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  a  town  or  city  by  act  of  incorporation  or  by  the 
•extension  of  the  limits  of  any  town  or  city  already  incorporated. 
The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  laid  down  some  general  princi- 
<ples  which  may  be  regarded  as  law,  viz : 

*  *  *  "  there  is  no  statute  which  provides  that  when  a  part  *.f  a  town- 
ship shall  be  annexed  to  a  city  or  town,  the  title  to  school  houses,  or  houses 
and  lots  on  which  they  are  situated,  within  the  territory  thus  annexed,  shall, 
by  that  act,  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  township,  as  a  corporation,  and 
vested  in  the  town  or  city.  •  *  *  it  is  true  that  equality,  which  is  equity, 
would  say  that  they  (the  party  so  annexed)  should  share  in  the  property,  or 
its  proceeds,  in  proportion  to  their  number  or  the  amount  contributed  by  them 
Aq  its  acquisition.  ♦  ♦  *  if  there  shall  be  discovered  any  ground  on  which 
an  equitable  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  when  sold,  can  be  effected, 
or  if  the  corporations  interested  can  agree  upon  such  a  division,  this  opinion 
19  not  intended  to  prevent  such  an  adjustment."     37  Ind.  415. 

COMMENTS. 

I .  Such  Questions  to  be  Settled  by  Arbitration, — Questions  of  this 

sort  can  be  settled  only  on  the  basis  of  equity,  and  should  be  referred 

^to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

In  commenting  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  above  quoted  the 

Attorney  General  says : 

"  This  decision,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  title  to  school  prop- 
-erty,  in  such  cases  as  are  mentioned  in  your  questions,  would  remain 
in  the  school  townships. 

In  the  event  the  school  property  be  sold,  the  Supreme  Court  make 
^he  suggestion,  eminently  proper  and  just,  that  there  should  be  an 
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equitable  division  of  the  proceeds,  in  such  cases,  between  the  school 
townships  and  the  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  It  is  clearly  intimated 
in  the  opinion  that  such  a  division,  if  brought  about  by  the  parties 
interested,  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  and  in  a  suit  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  a  division,  it  is  faur  to  suppose  that 
the  courts  would  lend  their  aid. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  various  aspects  which  the  facts  in 
such  cases  may  present  in  future.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair 
and  proper  rule,  m  general,  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  school  prop- 
erty.  in  such  cases  2ls  you  have'  mentioned,  ought  to  be  equitably 
divided  between  the  school  townships,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
corporated towns  or  cities  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  interested, 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  they  have  contributed  respect- 
ively to  the  property." 

2.  &ick  School  Property  may  be  Conveyed  to  Town  or  City, — ^The 
questions  which  arise  in  cases  of  this  sort  assume  such  a  variety  of 
phases  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  department,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Knowledge  of  the  details,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  equity  is,  in 
each  case,  or  to  state  upon  just  what  basis  a  settlement  ought  to  be 
made  in  case  of  arbitration. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  a  house  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  can  not  be  used  for  school  purposes 
to  advantage  by  the  township. 

If  a  house,  built  and  owned  by  a  township,  has  been  so  included, 
either  by  the  incorporation  of  a  portion  of  the  township  or  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  limits  of  a  town  or  city  already  incorporated,  and  if 
the  house  is  suitable  for  school  purposes,  it  would  be  wise  to  permit 
the  town  or  city  to  use  the  house  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  just  to 
both  pahies.  There  is  nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  prevent  the  township  trustee  from  conveying  the  title  of  the  prop- 
erty, so  included,  to  the  town  or  city,  upon  equitable  terms. '  In  many 
cases  school- houses  are  so  built  that  they  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  for  other  than  school  purposes.  If  the  town  or  city  so  desires , 
it  would  generally  be  more  economical  to  convey  the  property  to  it, 
than  it  would  be  to  sell  the  property  to  outside  parties  and  divide  the 
proceeds. 

3.  Hypothetical  Questions  Answered. — The  following  cases,  with 
comments  thereon,  are  cited  as  examples  of  those  that  have  been 
submitted  to  this  office  : 

1.  An  incorporated  town  extends  its  limits  so  as  to  include  a  town- 
ship school-house,  but  in  so  doing,  takes  in  a  part  only  of  the  district 
in  which  the  house  is  situated. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  town  ought,  if  it  desires  the  use 
of  the  house,  to  pay  a  reasonable  proportion  of  its  value  ;  otherwise, 
the  part  of  the  district  which  was  not  taken  into  the  city,  would  lose 
something  for  which  it  had  in  part  paid. 

2.  A  school-house  has  been  built  and  paid  for,  by  a  township,  in 
a  certain  district,  and  the  district  in  question  has  paid  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  building  said  house,  as  well  as  its  proportion  of  all  the  other 
houses  in  the  township ;  the  district  subsequently  incorporates  and 
claims  the  school  property. 

It  seems  not  only  unjust  to  deny  to  said  district  any  participation 
in  the  benefits  arising  from  its  previous  investment  in  school  prop- 
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erty,  simply  because  it  chooses  to  incorporate  and  because  the  title 
of  the  property  is  adjudged  to  be  in  the  township ;  but  it  also  appears- 
that  no  injustice  would  be  done  if  the  title  to  the  property  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  town,  so  made,  for  a  merely  nommal  amount.  The 
people  of  the  town  would  then  enjoy  no  more  than  that  which  had 
been  conceded  to  them  as  their  right  before  the  district  became  in- 
corporated. 

3.  School  property  has  been  acquired  by  a  township  for  one  of  its 
populous  districts  which  is  contiguous  to  a  city.  This  entire  district 
becomes  included  within  the  city  by  the  extension  of  the  city  limits. 
It  is  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the  city  has  paid  nothing  towards  the 
erection  of  any  of  the  school  houses  in  the  township,  it  has,  in  justice, 
no  claim  upon  the  school  property  in  the  district,  so  annexed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  shows,  that  the  district  so  in- 
cluded has  paid  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  all  the  other  houses  of 
the  township,  as  well  asiits  proportion  of  its  own  house.  It  has  act- 
ually paid  more  than  the  value  of  its  own  school  property. 

If  it  could  not  have  the  use  of  its  school  property  within  its  limits, 
it  would  lose  something  for  which  it  had  paid ,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  second  tax,  imposed  by  the  city  authorities,  to  provide 
itself  with  school  facilities.  The  title  should,  in  equity,  be  conveyed 
to  the  city  for  a  nominal  amount. 

4.  A  township  has  built  a  fine  house  for  a  populous  district,  and 
has  contracted  a  debt  of  $8,000  therefor.  The  district  subsequently 
becomes  incorporated  and  claims  the  right  to  control  the  school  prop- 
erty, leaving  the  township  to  pay  the  indebtedness. 

In  this  event  the  incorporated  town  would  get  something  for  noth- 
ing, which  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  township.  The  title  of 
the  house  ought  certainly  to  be  passed  to  the  town  school  board,  but 
only  on  the  assumption  of  the  debt  or  a  proper  proportion  of  it,  or 
by  the  payment  of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will  work  no  injustice  t  > 
the  township. 

4.  Proceedings  in  Arbitration. — In  all  cases  of  this  nature  it  is  re- 
commended, that  if  the  matter  can  not  be  settled  by  the  school  offi- 
cers interested,  it  be  referred  to  a  board  of  three  arbitrators — one  vo 
be  appointed  by  the  township  trustee,  one  by  the  town  or  city  school 
board,  and  the  third  by  the  two  already  appointed. 

When  the  matter  is  properly  adjusted  the  proper  paper  should  be 
made  out  and  recorded  so  as  to  prevent  further  dispute. 

5.  Two  Supreme  Court  Decisions. — I  append  two  opinions  which 
seem  to  be  contradictory,  but  which  show  the  necessity  of  the  course 
suggested  above,  viz : 

{a)  Carson  v.  The  State,  for  the  use  of  the  town  of  Hanover, 

Public  Schools — Property. — Under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
state,  school  property  is  held  in  trust  for  school  purposes  by  the  per- 
sons or  corporations  authorized  for  the  time  being  to  control  the 
same,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  at  any  time  to 
change  the  trustee. 

Same — Incorporated  Towns. — Where  a  town  is  incorporated  within 
the  limits  of  a  school  township,  a  school  house  situated  within  the 
limits  of  a  town  passes  under  the  control  of  the  school  trustees  of  the 
town. 
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By  the  act  of  March  5,  1855,  it  is  provided  that  "incorporated 
towns  and  cities  shall  constitute  school  corporations,  independent  of 
the  townships  in  which  they  may  be  situated,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  proportional  amount  of  school  funds  to  which  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  prescribed  by  law  will  entitle  them,  and 
shall,  by  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  corporation,  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  township  trustees 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  vested  in  such  trustees,  prepare  and  file 
with  the  county  auditor  all  the  reports  required,  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  liabilities  of  such  trustees.  They  shall  have  power  to  establish 
graded  schools,  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all  other  acts  which 
by  this  act  are  authorized  to  be  done  and  performed  by  township 
trustees  :  Provided .  however.  That  in  case  any  school  district  within 
the  limits  of  such  city  or  town  shall  have  heretofore  contracted  debts 
for  school  purposes,  such  city  or  town  shall  make  provisions  for  the 
payment  thereof.'*     i  G.  &  H.,  sec.  21,  p.  546. 

By  the  law  in  force  when  the  title  to  the  lot  in  question  was  ac- 
quired, school  districts  were  corporations  for  school  purposes,  and 
had  the  control  and  management  of  school  property  within  their  re- 
spective bounds.  R.  S.  1843,  sec.  41,  p.  310;  sec.  60,  cl.  6,  p.  313. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  act  of  June  14,  1852,  came  in  force,  that  civil 
townships  were  made  corporations  for  school  purposes,  i  R.  S.  1852, 
sec.  4,  p.  440. 

Under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state,  school  property  is 
held  in  trust  for  school  purposes  by  the  persons  or  corporations  au- 
thorized for  the  time  being  by  statute  to  control  the  same.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Legislature,  at  any  time,  to  change  the  trustee. 

We  think  the  facts  averred  in  the  complaint,  as  well  as  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  answer,  show  that  the  property  in  question 
was  held  in  trust  for  school  purposes,  and  that  by  the  law  of  March 
5.  i8t^5,  supra,  the  town  of  Hanover,  when  it  became  incorporated, 
succeeded  to  the  trusteeship.  The  court  below  committed  no  error 
in  overruling  the  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  nor  in  sustaining  the 
demurrer  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  answer.  27  Ind.  465,  468, 
aftd  469. 

\J>)  The  following  decision  was  given  by  Judge  Downey  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  relation  to  the  title  to  school  property,  February 
19.  1872 : 

Cyrus  C  Heizer,  TruUee  of  Center  Township,  etc,,  \,  James  C,  Yohn 
etal..  School  Trustees,  etc.    From  the  Marion  Circuit  Court. 

The  appellees,  school  trustees  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  sued  the 
appellant,  trustee  of  Center  township,  Marion  county,  alleging  that 
said  township  purchased  with  the  state  common  school  fund,  certain 
real  estate  which  was  set  apart  and  used  for  school  purposes,  and  on 
which,  as  we  infer,  school  houses  are  situated.  That  the  property 
was  purchased  prior  to  December  20,  1869,  on  which  day  the  Com- 
mon Council  annexed  certain  contiguous  territory  to  the  city,  and 
thereby  took  within  its  limits  the  said  real  estate.  Plaintiffs  are  ad- 
vised that  they  have  the  right  to  control  said  real  estate,  but  defend- 
ant, as  such  trustee,  asserts  title  to  and  claims  the  right  to  possess 
and  control  the  same,  advertised  the  same  for  sale,  and  threatens  to 
sell  the  same  and  divert  it  from  school  purposes  in  the  city,  and  by 
said  proceeding  will  cause  the  plaintiffs'  title  to  be  clouded,  and  de- 
stroy their  right  to  the  possession  and  control  of  the  same. 
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Prayer  for  a  temporary  injunction,  and  that  on  hearing  the  title  and 
right  of  possession  of  the  property  may  be  adjudged  in  the  school 
trustees  of  the  city,  and  that  the  defendant  be  perpetually  enjoined, 
etc. 

The  defendant  answered  that  said  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
not  purchased  with  the  state  common  school  fund,  but  was  purchased 
and^the  school  houses  built  thereon,  with  the  proceeds  of  tne  spiecial 
school  reyenue  of  the  township  That  the  houses  are  good  and  cen- 
trally located  in  the  districts  they  were  intended  to  supply.  That 
more  than  half  of  each  of  the  districts  is  outside  of  the  city,  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  township  trustee.  That  said  school  houses  are 
not  centrally  located  for  any  ward  in  the  city,  or  for  the  territory  of 
said  districts  outside  of  the  city,  etc.  There  is  no  direct  allegation 
either  in  the  complaint  or  in  the  answer,  of  the  manner  of  vesting^ 
the  title  to  the  property  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  township,  but 
we  assume  that  it  was  vested  in  the  township,  as  required  by  law. 

There  was  a  demurrer  by  plaintiffs  to  the  answer,  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  defense,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  court,  and  judgment  was  thereupon  rendered  for 
plaintiffs  as  prayed  for  in  the  complaint.  (See  i  G.  &  H.,  p.  570, 
sees.  I,  2  and  3.) 

There  is  no  statute  which  provides  that  when  part  of  a  township 
shall  be  annexed  to  a  city  or  town,  that  the  title  to  the  school  house 
or  houses  and  lots  on  which  they  are  situated  within  the  territory 
annexed,  shall  by  that  act  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  township  as 
a  corporation,  and  vested  in  the  town  or  city.  There  is  nothing  in 
reason  to  support  such  a  theory.  It  is  contrary  to  all  our  received 
and  recognized  notions  concerning  the  vesting  and  transferring  of 
the  title  to  real  estate.  And  as  it  is  unsupported  by  reason,  so  we 
think  in  this  case  at  least  it  is  destitute  of  equity.  The  money  with  which 
the  property  was  purchased  and  the  houses  erected,  was  raised  upon 
a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  township,  and  more  than  half  df  those 
for  whose  use  the  property  was  acquired,  are  still  outside  the  limit  of 
the  city.  If  the  property  shall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  city,  these 
persons  must  lose  what  they  have  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  .the 
property  shall  be  declared  to  belong  to  the  township,  it  is  only  ad- 
judging that  the  title  remains  where  it  was  vested,  and  that  those  who 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  another  and  distinct  corporation 
have  ceased  thereby  to  have  any  interest  in  it.  It  is  true  that  equality, 
which  is  equity,  would  say  that  they  should  share  in  the  property,  or 
its  proceeds,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or  the  amount  contributed 
by  them  to  its  acquisition. 

Cases  cited — Inhabitants  of  School  District  No.  /,  in  Stonehenge 
V.  Richardson^  23  Pickering,  p.  62 ;  School  District  No.  6,  v.  TapUy^ 
I  Allen,  p.  49 ;  Whittier  v.  Sanborn  et  aL,  38  Maine,  32 ;  Briggs  v. 
School  District  No.  /,  etc.,  21  Wis.,  p.  348  ;  Township  of  Saginaw  v. 
School  District  No,  /,  etc.,  9  Mich.,  541. 

We  are  referred  by  counsel  for  the  appellee  to  the  case  of  Carson 
V.  The  State,  etc.,  27  Ind.  465,  and  it  is  insisted  that  that  case  is  de- 
cision of  the  point  involved  here.  But  we  do  not  think  so.  In  the 
opinion  in  that  case,  the  learned  judge  says :  "  The  main  question 
involved  in  the  question  at  bar  is,  did  the  town  of  Hanover,  when  it 
became  incorporated,  under  the  general  law,  succeed  to  the  rights  of 
the  civil  townships  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  the  management  of  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  within  its  territorial  limits  ?  *'    If  this 
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was  the  main  question  in  the  case,  then  there  was  no  Question  in- 
volved as  between  the  school  township  and  the  town  of  Hanover. 

The  civil  township  and  the  school  township,  though  they  have  the 
same  limits,  are  not  the  same  corporation,  i  G.  &  H.  p.  637,  sec.  4^ 
and  p.  540,  supra,  and  if  the  controversy  in  that  case  related  to  the 
"  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools  '*  only,  it  would  seem 
that  no  question  was  involved  concerning  the  title  to  property.  It  is 
further  said  in  that  opinion  that  "  Under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  state,  school  property  is  held  in  trust  for  school  purposes  by 
the  persons  or  corporations  authorized  for  the  time  being  by  statute 
to  control  the  same.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  at  any  time 
to  change  the  trustee.*'  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  question 
in  that  case,  in  the  one  under  consideration  it  is  not  a  Question  witb 
relation  to  the  change  of  trustee  merely,  but  it  is  a  cnange  of  the 
cestui  que  trust,  or  beneficiaries,  or  the  majority  of  them,  which  is 
claimed.  If  that  case  was  intended  merely  to  decide  that  the  Legis- 
lature might  at  any  time  change  the  trustee,  then  it  is  not  in  point 
hese. 

Governed  by  the  general  principles  of  law,  in  the  light  of  the  au* 
thorities  referred  to,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  legal 
title  to  the  school  houses  and  grounds  in  question  remains  in  Sie 
school  township  of  Center,  and  that  the  defendant  was  improperly 
enjoined  from  selling  the  same.  If  there  shall  be  discovered  any 
ground  on  which  an  equitable  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prop- 
erty, when  sold,  can  be  effected,  or  if  the  corporations  interested  can 
agree  upon  such  division,  this  opinion  is  not  intended  to  prevent! 
such  an  adjustment. 


XXIII. 
CARE  OF  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


THE     LAW. 

Sbction  136.  Such  libraries  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  township  trustees,, 
shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  township,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  sale 
or  alienation  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Skc  137.  Such  trustee  shall  be  accouatable  for  the  preservation  of  said 
libraries,  may  prescribe  the  time  of  taking  and  the  period  of  retaining  book?,. 
assess  and  recover  damages  done  to  them  by  any  person,  and  adopt  regula- 
tions necessary  for  their  preservation  and  usefulness;  he  shall  provide  book 
cases  and  blank  books  ruled,  in  which  to  keep  an  account  of  books  taken  out 
and  returned,  and  report  the  number  each  year  to  the  examiner  [county  super- 
intendent], and  at  die  commencement  of  each  school  term,  at  e^ch  school 
hoase  in  their  respective  townships,  shall  cause  a  notice  to  be  posted  up,  stat- 
ing where  the  library  is  kept,  and  inviting  the  free  use  of  the  books  thereof 
by  the  persons  of  their  respective  townships. 

Sec  138.  Every  family  in  the  township  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  two 
volumes  at  a  time  from  said  library,  whether  any  member  of  such  family  shall 
attend  school  or  net. 
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Sec.  139.  The  trustees  may  deposit  the  library  at  some  central  or  eligible 
place  in  the  township,  for  the  convenience  of  scholars  and  families,  and  ihcy 
may  appoint  for  that  purpose  a  librarian  to  have  the  care  and  superintendence 
thereof. 

Sec  140.  The  library  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  entitled  to  its  privileges 
throughout  the  year,  without  regard  to  school  session ;  Sundays  and  holidays 
■excepted. 

COMMENTS. 

1 .  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  the  Use  of  Books. — Trustees 
are  reminded  that  the  libraries  belong  to  the  township,  and  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  books,  the  same 
as  for  other  property  belonging  to  the  township.  They  are  bound 
"by  their  oath  of  office  to  see  to  it  that  the  books  are  preserved  from 
loss  and  injury.  The  trustees  can  not  be  said  to  have  performed 
their  duty  when  they  announce  that  the  library  is  open  and  permit 
persons  to  take  books  therefrom  and  report  the  number  so  takei\  out 
to  the  county  superintendent.  It  is  their  duty  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able time  for  which  books  may  be  retained  by  the  parties  taking 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  returned  they  should  proceed  to  collect  the 
value  of  the  books.  If  a  book  is  returned  in  a  damaged  condition 
they  should  assess  a  reasonable  price  against  the  person  returning  it 
and  collect  the  same.  The  township  libraries  can  not  be  preserved 
unless  rules  of  this  sort  are  strictly  enforced.  Trustees  should  not 
permit  parties  to  take  books  from  the  library  and  then  lend  them  out 
-over  the  neighborhood,  thus  keeping  them  out  several  months. 

Books  should  be  frequently  returned  to  the  library,  in  order  that 
all  the  people  of  the  township  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  take 
them  out.  and  in  order  that  the  trustee  may  be  able  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  damage  that  may  occur  on  the  right  persons. 
If  any  persons  refuse  to  promptly  pay  for  any  damages  that  may  be 
done  to  books  by  them,  they  should  be  debarred  from  the  privileges 
of  the  library.  All  fines  assessed  and  collected  should  be  used  to 
keep  the  books  in  repair. 

2.  Location  of  Libraries, — Libraries  need  not  of  necessity  be  lo- 
cated at  the  geographical  center  of  the  township,  but  rather  at  the 
place  most  convenient  to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens.  Neither 
need  they  always  be  kept  in  the  same  place,  but  may,  if  the  trustee 
shall  deem  best,  be  changed  as  the  wants  of  the  community  require. 

3.  Libraries  can  not  be  Increased, — There  are  now  no  means  pro- 
vided by  which  township  libraries  may  be  increased,  but  it  is  held 
that  the  township  trustee  may  use  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  town- 
•ship  revenue  to  keep  the  library  in  proper  condition. 


Impatience  dries  the  blood  sooner  than  age  or  sorrow. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  an  honest  heart  is  credulity. 

Youth  nimbly  runs  neck-and-neck  with  folly;  both  are  out-dis- 
tanced by  experience. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PRESIDENT  GARFIELD  ON  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 


President  Garfield  is  more  thoroughly  an  educational  man  than  has  been  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  is  a  self-educated  man,  but  is  thoroughly  educated. 
Excepting  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  is  the  finest  scholar  that  has  ever  been 
President.  All  his  early  life  having  been  spent  as  a  teacher,  his  sympathy 
with  educational*  interests  is  genuine  and  marked,  as  shown  in  many  of  his 
speeches.    The  following  is  taken  from  his  inaugural  address : 

WB  MUST  SDUCATB. 

But  the  danger  which  arises  from  ignorance  in  the  voter  can  not  be  denied. 
It  covers  a  field  far  larger  than  that  cif  negro  suffrage,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  that  race.  It  is  a  danger  that  lurks  and  hides  in  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  power  in  every  state.  We  have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
disaster  that  may  be  brougiit  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  rice  in  the  citizen* 
when  joined  to  corruption  and  fraud  in  suffrage.  The  voters  of  the  Union , 
who  make  and  unmake  constitutions,  and  upon  whose  will  hangs  the  destiny 
of  our  government,  can  transmit  their  supreme  authority  to  no  successor  save 
becoming  generation  of  voters,  who  are  the  sole  heirs  of  the  sovereign  power* 
If  that  generation  comes  to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  ignorance  and  corrupted 
by  vice,  the  fall  of  the  republic  will  be  certain  and  remediless.  The  census 
bas  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  appalling  figures,  which  mark  how  danger- 
ously high  the  tide  of  illiteracy  has  arisen  among  our  voters  and  their  children. 
To  the  South  the  question  is  of  supreme  importance ;  but  the  responsibility  for 
the  existence  of  ignorance  does  not  rest  upon  the  South  alone.  The  nation 
itself  is  responsible  for  the  extension  of  sufirage,  and  is  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  aid  in  removing  the  illiteracy  which  it  has  added  to  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  North  and  South  alike.  There  is  but  one  remedy.  All  the  consti- 
tational  power  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States,  and  all  the  volunteer  forces  of 
the  people,  should  be  summoned  to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  influence 
of  universal  education.  It  is  the  high  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of  those 
■ow  living  to  educate  their  successors^  and  fit  them  by  intelligence  and  virtue 
for  the  inheritance  which  awaits  them.  •  In  this  beneficent  work  section  and 
nee  should  be  forgotten,  and  partisanship  should  be  unknown.  Let  our  peo> 
pie  find  a  new  meaning  in  the  divine  oracle  which  declares  that  <*a  little  child 
shall  lead  them,"  for  our  little  children  will  soon  control  the  destinies  of  the 
repoblic 

My  countrymen,  we  do  not  now  differ  in  our  judgment  concerning  the  con- 
troversies of  past  generations,  and  fifty  years  hence  our  children  will  not  be 
dirided  in  their  opinions  concerning  our  controversies.  They  will  surely  bless 
tbeir  fathers  and  their  fathers'  God  that  the  Union  was  preserved,  that  slavery 
vas  overthrown,  and  that  both  races  were  made  equal  before  the  law.     We 
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may  hasten,  we  may  retard,  but  we  can  not  prevent  the  final  reconciliatioa. 
Is  it  not  possible  for  us  now  to  make  a  truce  with  time  by  anticipating  and  ac- 
cepting its  inevitable  verdict  ?  Enterprises  of  the  highest  importance  to  our 
moral  and  material  well-being  invite  us,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  best  powers.  Let  all  our  people,  leaving  behind  them  the  battle- 
fields of  dead  issues,  move  forward,  and,  in  the  strength  of  liberty  and  restored 
union,  win  the  grandest  victories  of  peace. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


Every  body  is  anxious  to  hear  what  the  Legislature  has  done,  or  is  likdy 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  school  law,  and  the  Journal  is  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  give  definite  information  on  that  subject  in  this  issue.  The  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  closed  without  any  detenninative  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  special  session  has  begun  work,  but  no  bill  has  yet  passed  both 
houses,  nor  is  any  one  likely  to,  before  the  issue  of  the  April  Journal.  The 
codified  school  law  has  passed  the  House  with  several  modifications  of  the  old 
law,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : 

County  superintendents  must  be  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  amendment,  which  was  early  passed,  was 
^e  only  thing  that  saved  the  principal  features  of  the  county  superinteDdency 
-^stem. 

Mr.  Benyman,  of  Shelby  county,  moved  to  have  the  bill  re-committed,  witk 
•instructions  to  the  committee  to  strike  out  everything  pertaining  to  county  in- 
>perintendency,  and  **  to  provide  for  a  county  examiner,  whose  only  duty  it 
-shall  be  to  examine  teachers  for  license."  The  resolution  elicited  a  lively 
•  discussion,  in  which  the  system  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Messrs.  Berryman, 
Neff,  Cauthom,  Stewart,  Fall,  Marshall,  and  others,  and  had  the  vote  been 
"■  then  taken  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Howard,  being  friendly  to  the  system,  and  fearing  the  re- 
sult, moved,  effectively,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed 
Uill  Wednesday  of  the  following  week. 

In  the  interval  thus  given  the  friends  of  the  law  improved  the  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  When  the  matter  came  up  again  quite  a  number  of  county 
superintendents  were  present  to  assbt  the  local  friends,  and  their  number  and 
activity  elicited  not  a  little  criticism  from  the  enemies  of  the  cause.  When 
the  final  vote  was  taken  only  the  following  persons  voted  yes :  Messrs.  Cab- 
bage, Franklin,  Hottell,  Cauthom,  Marshall,  Neff,  Stewart,  Smelser,  Fuller, 
Jackson,  Miller,  Schweitzer,  Wheeler,  and  Weaver.  Mr.  Berryman  was  prov- 
identially absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

This,  however,  did  not  represent  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  coonty 
superintendency.  Many  who  were  opposed  to  the  system,  opposed  this  reso- 
lution because  they  aiigued  that  if  the  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  comnittee 
;for  this  purpose  it  would  never  be  reported  back,  and  so  the  pr«semt  law  would 
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ht  contioned  in  force.  Others  who  favored  going  back  to  the  county  exam- 
iner system,  preferred  to  retain  the  name  "superintendent/* 

A  motion  to  elect  the  superintendent  by  the  people  failed  by  only  fiTe 
Totes- 

A  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Smelser,  of  Rush  county,  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the 
superintendent  to  $3  per  day,  was  at  first  carried,  but  afterward  reconsidered, 
and  after  a  long  debate  defeated. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  number  of  days  the  county  superintendent  may 
spend  in  visiting  shall  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  county,  instead  of  "  as  many  days,"  as  at  present.  A  strong  effort  was 
made  to  cut  off  visiting  altogether ;  also  to  leave  it  to  the  commissioners  to 
decide;  and  at  one  time,  after  the  "  three  fourths  *'  had  been  agreed  to,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  to  one-half^  and  a  vote  of  48  to  33  was  secured 
to  this  end ;  but  at  that  stage  of  the  bill  a  hvo-thirds  vote  was  necessary  in 
•order  to  suspend  a  rule,  which  could  not  be  secured ;  so  the  *'  three-fourths  ** 
was  saved,  as  by  fire. 

Strange  to  say  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  to  county  superintendency  was 
an  old  teacher,  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Fountain  county.  He  said  that  he  had 
taught  the  last  ten  winters,  had  been  visited  ten  times  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  had  never  received  ten  cents'  worth  of  help  from  any  visit 

If  the  bill  passes  as  it  is,  the  presidents  of  school  boards  of  towns  and  cities, 
not  having  a  superintendent,  will  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  county  super- 
intendent. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  six-months*  trial  certificate,  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
newed. Regular  licenses  will  be  for  one,  two,  and  three  years;  and  after  two 
three-year  certificates,  one  for  eight  years. 

The  legal  number  of  township  institutes  is  reduced.  Two  special  efforts 
were  made  to  have  teachers  paid  for  attending  township  institutes,  but  failed. 
The  election  of  teachers  by  the  people  was  with  difficulty  defeated. 

In  school  meetings  married  women  can  vote  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands. Hereafter  one  of  the  three  school  trustees  .of  cities  and  towns  may  be 
a  woman.  Also  women  may  hold  any  school  office — may  be  county  superin- 
tendent, which  has  heretofore  been  illegal. 

The  bill  reduces  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  school  fund  from  8  to  6  per  cent, 
which  will  reduce  the  revenue  from  this  source,  in  the  state,  about  $250^000. 
As  the  Senate  has  already  voted  down  a  bill  to  make  this  same  reduction, 
this  part  may  not  become  a  law. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  about  as  it  left  the 
Hoose,  except  as  to  the  rate  of  interest. 

Many  other  minor  changes  have  been  made,  but  as  nothing  is  yet  settled^ 
fnither  comment  is  deferred.  It  is  probable  that  by  next  month's  Journal  the 
school  legislation  will  be  completed ;  if  so  a  full  synopsis  of  all  changes  and 
new  features  in  the  law  will  be  given. 


Wm.  T.  Harris  is  to  deliver  a  coarse  of  lectures  at  the  State  Nomial«  be- 
ginning April  15th. 
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WM.  T.  HARRIS'S  LECTURE& 


Wm.  T.  Harris  has  just  completed  a  coarse  of  six  lectures  in  Indianapolis, 
given  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  but  which  were 
•pen  to  the  public.  They  were  largely  attended  and  were  certainly  profitable. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  %  popular  character,  and  would  be  much  more  profit- 
able to  read  than  to  Ibten  to.  The  large  number  of  philosophic  terms,  not  at 
all  familiar  to  the  average  teacher,  renders  his  discourse  very  difficult  to  follow. 
He  deals  exclusively  with  principles,  and  says  almost  nothing  of  forms  and 
methods.  His  treatment  of  a  subject  is  on  the  principle  of  Irring's  Histoc/ 
of  New  York — it  begins  with  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  example,  his 
lecture  on  <*  History  of  Education,  and  Education  in  Europe  and  America 
Compared,"  -deals  principally  with  the  organization  and  development  of 
society  from  the  savage  state  up  to  the  formation  of  the  state.  In  the  hour  and 
a  half  devoted  to  this  lecture  not  more  than  ten  minutes  are  devoted  to  the 
school  education  of  Europe,  and  American  schools  are  not  mentioned. 

He  deals  with  the  subject  of  education  in  its  broadest  and  most  fundamen- 
tal sense,  and  school  education  is  but  one  of  its  phases. 

The  Journal  does  not  offer  the  above  as  a  criticism  of  these  lectures  as  to 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  to  their  adaptation  to  the  audiences  usually  secured. 
If  Mr.  Harris  would  make  his  lectures  less  technical,  less  fundamental — if  he 
would  apply  his  great  fund  of  philosophic  knowledge  and  his  extended  expe- 
rience to  the  practical  phases  of  school  problems  that  teachers  have  to  solve 
in  their  ordinary  work,  he  would  do  a  work  for  the  teachers  of  the  country 
that  would  be  much  more  highly  appreciated. 

These  lectures  are  studies  for  the  best  thinkers  among  experienced  educa- 
tors, but  are  valuable  to  the  average  teacher,  chiefly^  to  show  him  what  vistas 
of  knowledge  there  are  beyond  that  he  may  yet  advance  to. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  grand  man,  and  no  one  can  listen  to  him  without  feeling 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  master.  The  Journal  hopes  that  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  repeat  his  vbit  to  Indianapolis,  to  discuss  school  education. 


One  Geo.  W.  Michael,  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  print  and  extensivdy 
circulate  over  the  state,  a  speech  he  claims  to  have  made  in  Valparaiso,  which 
severely  criticises  H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  N.  I.  Normal  School  The 
editor  of  the  Journal  has  not  heard  from  Mr.  Brown  on  the  subject,  but  know- 
ing him  personally,  and  having  visited  his  school  several  times,  feds  called 
upon  to  say  that  the  article  does  him  and  his  school  great  injustice.  Its  vin- 
dictive and  malignant  spirit  is  apparent  from  the  first,  and  its  statements  should 
be  received  with  much  allowance,  if  received  at  all. 


Having  run  out  of  February  Journals  for  1 88 1,  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to 
extend  the  time  of  subscription  one  month,  of  all  persons  who  will  return  in 
good  condition  this  number.  Please  let  the  wrapper  cover  the  entire  Journal, 
so  as  to  protect  from  injury,  and  send  at  once,  giving  name  and  address  of 
sender. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  FEBRUARY,  1881. 


WftiTlNG. — I.  For  what  two  purposes  may  the  black-board  be  used  in 
tetdung  writing  ?  a  pts.,  5  each. 

1.  What  is  the^  distinction  between  the  finger  movement  and  the  aim 
noTcment  in  writing  ?  10 

3.  Make  and  name  the  cnnred  lines  used  in  the  small  letters, 

s  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  is  the  heighth  of  the  small  letter  /  compared  with  e'i  The  small 
4/ compared  with  0  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  How  should  the  space  between  sentences  compare  with  the  space  be- 
tween the  words  of  a  sentence  ?  to 

6.  Write  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand- writing : 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sound  of  music 
Creep  into  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony."  50 

Reading. — i.  State  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  teaching  pupils 
to  read  a  selection  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  ao 

2.  What  are  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  teaching  a 
word  unknown  both  as  to  its  meaning  and  its  pronunciation,  to  a  class  reading 
in  Oie  Fourth  Reader?  ao 

3.  "  Soldier  rest !    Thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 

Dream  of  battle-fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking."         [Lady  9/ the  Laki» 

a.  Before  the  class  can  read  intelligently  the  selection  in  the  Readers 

beginning  with  this  stanza,  what  information  should  be  given  to 
them  by  the  teacher  ? 

b.  How  would  you  awaken  a  desire  in  them  to  read  the  rest  of  the 

story? 

c.  What  purpose  should  the  teacher  have  in  teaching  this  lesson,  other 

than  that  of  making  the  pupils  able  to  read  this  lesson  cor- 
rectly? 3  pts.,  10  each,  30. 
4*    Express  in  your  own  language  the  thought  in  this  stanza.  15 
5.    Indicate  the  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks  of  the 
following  words:     Soldier^  Jumeraif  wisdom^  there^  last.        5  pts.,  3  each,  15. 

OtTBOOEAPHT.-^Spell  twenty  words  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

20  pts.,  5  each. 
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Arithmetic— I.    Reduce  3  mi.  23  rd.  3  yd.  to  feet    Bj  analysis. 

Anal.  6 ;  ans  4. 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  i^  and_.  by  their  difference.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  When  it  is  3  A.  M.,  June  25th,  at  a  city  «*  A,"  situated  in  long.  5**  ^^^ 
East,  what  is  the  time  at  a  city  "  B,"  situated  in  long.  87®  50^  West  ? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

4.  An  agent  receives  I272.95  with  which  to  buy  coffee;  deducting  his 
commission,  3  per  cent.,  how  many  pounds  can  he  purchase  at  10  cents  per 
pound?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5, 

5.  A  owes  I371  due  in  9  mos.,  without  interest.  Should  he  pay  the  debt 
now  with  ;$345y  would  he  gain  or  lose,  money  being  worth  B  per  cent,  per  an- 
num?    How  much?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  15  liters  of  wine  at  ^35.06  a  hectoliter?       10 

7.  If  i>^  yd.  of  cloth  cost  %)i^  what  will  \%  yd.  cost?    By  analysis. 

Anal.  6 ;  ans.  4. 

8.  What  will  18  yds.  of  cloth  cost  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  the  first  yd.,  5 
cents  for  the  second,  8  cents  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  whole  number  of  yds.  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  cone  whose  slant  heighth  is  13  ft.,  and  radium 
of  the  base  5  ft.  ?  Proc  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  (a)  In  teaching  arithmetic,  what  object  is  to  be  attained  by  requiring 
a  pupil  to  give  the  rule  for  a  solution?  (b)  What  is  to  be  attained  by  requir- 
ing the  analysis  of  the  solution  ?  a=5 ;  b=5. 

Grammar. — i.     What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ?    Predicate  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Define  the  classes  into  which  sentences  are  divided  as  to  form.  la 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  and  the 
synopsis  of  a  verb  ?  10 

4.  What  are  the  distinctions  in  the  use  of  should  and  would?  10 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  conjunctive  adverb  and  parse  the  ad- 
verb. 2  pts.,  5  each- 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  and  a  participial 
phrase  and  then  analyze  the  sentence.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  comma  and  a  semicolon,  and  give  the 
rule  for  the  use  of  each.  3  pts.,  4,  3  and  3. 

8.  Correct :  I  have  failed,  though  I  thought  I  should  have  succeeded. 
She  teaches  six  hours  a  day  and  flirts  the  balance  of  the  time.  lO 

9.  In  the  sentence  above  parse  hours  and  flirts.  2  pts.,  5  each* 
10.    What  is  the  difference  between  *  Language  Lessons'  and  *  Grammar?' 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

GsoGRAPHY. — I.    Describe  the  formation  of  a  delta.     Whnt  is  the  largest 

delta  in  Asia  ?  6, 4. 

2.  What  is  Geography  ?   How  does  it  differ  from  Geology  ?   2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  By  what  other  name  is  Ireland  frequently  called  ?  What  causes  the 
condition  upon  which  this  name  depends  ?  4,  6» 
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4.  Name  the  Capitals  of  the  States  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory^ 
in  the  order  in  which  the  States  were  admitted.  5  pts.,  2  each- 

5.  Locate  the  islands  of  St,  Helena,  and  Jnan  Fernandez.    For  what  i» 
each  celebrated  ?  2,  2,  3,  3* 

6.  Name  three  large  and  important  portions  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
eaith  that  lie  sonth  of  the  Equator  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each*. 

7.  What  two  lakes  are  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  Nile  ?    2  pts.,  5  each.. 

8.  Which  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  of  Europe  ?    Which  is 
the  least  so  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Name  5  of  the  chief  productions  of  China,  agricultural  or  manufac- 

tared.  5  pts.,  2  each, 

la 


Country. 

Capital. 

Chf.  River. 

Mountains. 

GoYernm'nt. 

TiOiffRikr. 

1 

iHindostan 
Hungary. 

• 

10  pts.,  reach* 

HiSTX>RY — L.    Why  should  a  teacher  of  history  be  familiar  with  more 
than  one  book  on  the  subject  7  10 

2.  Name  three  mental  fiaculties  which  are  cultivated  by  the  study  of  his- 
tory. 4  off  each  pt.  om. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  De  Soto  in  America.  lo 

4.  Describe  the  first  charter  or  constitution  for  the  goremment  of  the 
Carolinas.  10 

5.  Who  was  Aaron  Burr  ?  10 

6.  Who  were  the  Hessians  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  war  ?  10 

7.  Name  two  serious  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1775. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Name  the  three  most  important  American  inyentions.    4  off  each  pt.  om. 

9.  What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  ?  •  10 

10.    (a)  What  was  the  Seminole  war  of  1S35,  and  (b)  how  did  it  end? 

a=4;  b=6. 
NoTC—Descripdoiii  and  narratiTei  not  to  exceed  nx  lines  each. 

Physiology. — i.    By  what  experiment  can  you  prove  that  bones  grow  ?    10 

2.  At  what  pait  of  the  day  is  a  person  the  tallest  ?    Why  ?    2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  sleep  on  the  temperature  of  the  body  ?    What  on 
nutrition  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  impurities  naturally  gather  in  the  skin?     How  should  they  be 
removed?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  is  unbolted  flour  more  nutritious,  as  a  rule,  than  bolted  flour  ?    10 

6.  Name  two  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  coffee.      2  pts ,  5  each. 

7.  If  all  the  articles  eaten  are  digestible,  which  is  the  better,  a  meal  made 
np  af  various  articles,  or  one  made  of  a  single  article  ?    Why  ?    2  pts.,  5  each 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  pulse  may  be  felt. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 


aoo 
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9.    Upon  what  element  in  the  blood  does  the  oxygen  act  especially  ?      10 

10.    What  is  the  medulla  oblongata?      What  three  important  organs.de- 

riye  their  nervous  power  from  it  ?  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

Thbory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  assigning  of  text- 
book lessons,  stating  (i)  the  ends  to  be  secured,  including  methods  of  prepa- 
ration and  needed  assistance ;  (2)  the  time  which  may  be  thus  used  by  the 
teacher;  (3)  the  errors  commonly  made  by  teachers  in  assigning  lesions,  etc 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
MARCH— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Geography. — i.  The  constant  receding  of  the  horizon  as  one  travels 
westward ;  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  trees  and  buildings  are  first  seen,  then  the 
lower  parts,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  that  part  passed  over. 

2.  Grain,  hay,  iron,  dry  goods  and  coal. 

3.  New  York.    Madrid. 

4.  The  Hague,  Brussels,  Christiania,  Constantinople,  Berne. 

5.  From  northeast  to  southwest.    Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Evansville. 

6.  Scotland,  England,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

7.  The  Amazon.    Quito. 

8.  E^t  and  west  in  Europe.    North  and  south  in  South  America. 

9.  The  western.  Because  the  waters  washing  it  are  warmed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  effects  of  which  are  transferred  to  the  land. 

10. 


Country. 

Government. 

Ruler. 

Capital. 

1 

Exporto. 

Climate. 

Egypt. 

* 

Italy. 

Despotism. 
Monarchy. 

Khedive. 
King. 

Cairo. 
Rome. 

Grain  and 
Cotton. 

Wines,SiIks 
Jewelry. 

Hot  and 

Dry. 

Mild  and 

Genial. 

Phtsiology. — I.  As  the  brain  and  spinal  column  furnish  the  nervous  en- 
ergy upon  which  all  other  functions  of  the  body  depend,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected from  all  external  injuries,  and  all  jars  and  disturbances.  The  functions 
of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  requiring  considerable  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, could  not  act  freely  if  confined  by  immovable  bony  structures. 

2.  By  comparing  the  weight,  which  a  man  or  an  animal  can  drag  on  a 
level  surface,  with  the  weight  of  the  man  or  animaL    The  man. 

3.  Walking,  horseback  riding,  running,  swimmimg,  carriage  driving. 

4.  All  voluntary  activity  ceases,  the  various  funaions  become  less  active 
as  a  rule,  resting  the  organs,  and  nutrition  or  building  up  of  the  tissues  take 
the  place  of  the  pulling  down  which  results  during  the  activity  of 
hours. 
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5«  Warm  baths  u  a  rule  should  be  taken  at  night,  and  cold  ones  in  the 
moming,  when  reaction  can  be  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  established. 
Neither  shdold  be  taken  when  the  person  is  tired,  or  immediately  after  eating. 

61.  The  apparent  seat  of  hunger  is  the  stomach,  that  of  thirst  is  the  throat ; 
the  real  seats  oi  both  is  the  general  system.  The  indications  of  these  sensa- 
tions are  the  want  of  the  system  for  food,  or  of  the  blood  vessels  for  water. 

7.  Bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  Upon  the  fatty  parts  of  the  food  by  re- 
dncing  them  to  an  emulsion,  which  is  readily  absorbed,  known  as  chyle. 

&  The  contraction  of  the  heart  injects  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  which 
are  elastic,  yielding  to  this  force  and  again  contracting,  giving  the  peculiar 
movements  called  pulsation.  The  veins  have  valves  which  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  and  cause  it  to  flow  smoothly  and  without  pulsation. 

9.  Ventilation  in  the  floors  of  school  rooms,  which  would  lead  the  gases 
away  from  the  building. 

10.  Touch,  all  parts  of  the  body— especially  the  hands  double. 
Taste,  the  tongue— -single. 

Smell,  the  nostrils,  really  double. 
Sight,  the  eyes— double. 
Hearing,  the  ears— double. 

History. — ^The  sources  of  History  must  of  necessity  be  contemporary  with 
the  events  narrated.  With  this  understanding,  we  may  say  that  the  chief 
sources  of  History  are: 

1.  Contemporary  Annals — as  the  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  some  of 
the  writings  of  Tacitus,  etc. 

2.  Official  Documents — as  Laws,  Proclamations,  etc. 

3.  Monuments— as  monuments  strictly  so  called,  inscriptions,  coins,  etc. 

4.  Incidental  Allusions — as  in  letters,  narratives,  poetry,  fiction,  etc. 

5.  Trmdition-^he  stories  handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another. 

In  actual  use,  the  material  from  all  these  sources  must  be  carefully  and  ju- 
dicially examined  by  the  historian,  and  his  witnesses  tested  as  he  would  test 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  law. 

*^Wkuk  isiif'—'K  correspondent  of  the  Journal  thinks  that  the  first  tele- 
graphic message  in  the  United  States  was  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Polk's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  not  his  election  to  that  office.  He  is  un- 
doabtedly  right.  Mr.  Edward  Abbott's  admirable  *'  Paragraph  History  of  the 
United  States,"  says,  on  pages  59,  60 :  ^  The  news  of  Mr.  Polk's  election  to 
the  presidency  was  the  first  dispatch  ever  sent  by  telegl-aph  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  over  a  wire  erected  by  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  between  Balti- 
more an4  Washington. '*  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson's  equally  excellent  and  careful 
"  Young  Folio's  History  of  the  United  Slates,"  pays,  on  page  273,  ''The  report 
of  James  K.  Polk's  election  was  the  first  news  ever  transmitted  by  telegraph 
in  America,  being  sent  on  the  new  line  which  Prof.  Morse  had  just  completed 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore."  These  credible  writers,  however,  al- 
thoogh  relied  on  in  the  first  answer  to  this  question,  are  unquestionably  wrong 
respectirg  it,  and  Prof.  Ridpath  and  others  are  correct.  The  convention  that 
lominated  Mr.  Polk  met  in  Baltlmcre,  May  27,  1844..  Two  .llays  later  the 
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nomination  wis  made,  and  the  tmnonncement  of  tt  wu  sent  by  Mlegnph  to 
Wuhington.  This  vu  th«  lint  mestige  in  this  countiy.  The  preudentii) 
election,  of  conrte,  did  not  occur  nntil  the  following  November. 

Arithmetic — l.  (a)  A  concrete  num.  -;-  >  concrete  nam.  gives  u  >b- 
stract  num.  for  a  quotient,  (b)  An  abstract  num.  -^  an  abstract  nam.  gires 
an  aUtract  num.  for  a  quotient,  (c)  A  concrete  num.  -f-  m  abstract  num. 
g:i*e»  a  concrete  nnm.  for  a  qnotienl.  Reason — The  dividend  ii  made  up  of 
two  factors,  the  divisor  and  quotient,  one  of  which  must  be  abstract,  and  (be 
other  the  same  kind  as  the  dividend.  Illustrations  — ^*)  |3S  +  <5  =  S : 
(b)  as -^5  =  5;  (c)  »»s -i- 5  =  »6. 

a.  (3  A.  +  a4  P.  +  zo  sq.  yd.  +  4  sq.  ft.)  X  W  =  (3  A.  +  *4  P-  + 
10  iq.  yd.  -(-  4  sq.  ft)  X  6-*S  i=  ig  A.  1 14  P.  6  sq.  yd.  7  sq.  ft.    An*. 

3.  3  kitolilets  =  3,000  liters. 
(,)   I  L.  costs  I.15. 

(!)  3.«»L.coiii.aSX3.ooo  =  >7So-    *"■ 

4.  Since  {  bbl.  of  cider  will  cost  %^, 

■■  ibbi.    "       -     |ofj|i=>^ 

:     IbU.      "  "        «^,X8  =  »H. 

:      ibbl.       "  "  iofJfJ^IA. 

■■     ibbl.      "  «  t^,XS  =  fil    Ans. 

5.  (l)  ao  per  cent. i=the  gnin.  (2)  100  per  cent -{-ao  per  cenl.ssiao  per 
cent.,  the  selling  price.  (3)  Ji.30X'-«>=»i44.  the  selling  price.  (4)  *i-44 
is  as  per  cem.  less  than  ihe  marked  price,  hence  $1,44  is  75  percent,  of  the 
marked  price,    (s)  >i.44-+-.7S=Ji.9a,  the  marked  price,    Ans. 

6.  (I)  3yr.4mo.  I4da.=  iii4da.  (a)  s  per  cen(.X*.W='7  P*"*^- 
the  rate  for  the  given  time.  (3)  100  per  cent. -fi7  per  ceiii.=ii7  per  cent, 
Ihe  amount.     (4)  >»i,yy''litt=t6so-8o+.  t*  P"°"P»'    Ana. 

7.  (1)  From  AfB-.  stoApr.  3i,  1880  is  16  da.  (a)  go  da.— I6da.  =  74> 
da.;  but  74  da.+3  da.=77  da.  (3)  7  per  cent.  X  AV=  '-497  P"  eenU  *• 
rate  for  the  given  time.  {*)  100  per  cent.— 1.497  percent.^gS.SOj  per  cent, 
ihe  difference     (5)  «V^|if^=»6s9.SS,  the  face  of  the  note.    An*. 

Non.— Tiic  Mppodtion  H  thai  ihe  abovi  oou  vat  £>ceunled  at  Iwok. 

ac'=ab'+bc' 

.■.ad'=ab'+bc'+dc'  ■ 
:  ad  =(ab +bc +dc')'* 

:AD=(400  +  a56+i44)«= 
VE5o=iS.iS+.    Ans, 
g.     (a)  A  <ylinJtr  is  a  totid  whose  bases,  or  ends,  are  equal,  parallel  d> 
cles,  and  whose  lateral  surface  is  uniformly  curved,     (b)  A  pritm  is  a  solid 
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whose  bases,  01  ends,  are  equal,  parallel  polygons,  and  whose  lateral  faces  are 
paraUelograms. 

la  (I)  That  the  pupils  may  see  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
problem.  (2)  That,  having  conceived  the  relations  of  the  several  parts,  they 
may  the  better  demonstrate  their  work  to  others. 

Reading. — ^The  following  answer  to  questions  4  and  5  has  been  prepared 
by  Prof.  Carhart,  of  the  State  Normal  School : 

1.  What  is  the  author's  subject?     Manifestations  of  life,  joy  and  beauty. 

2.  Where?  In  a  falley  in  the  country;  in  the  barn-yard,  trees,  stream,. 
lake,  fountain-;,  mountains,  and  sky.  Probably  in  the  author's  native  land — 
England. 

3.  When  ?     In  March. 

4.  Parts  ?  Life  and  joy  are  manifested  by  the  cock,  birds,  plowboy,  other 
bborers  and  the  cattle.  The  separate  manifestations  di  beauty  are  indicated 
in  the  answer  to  "  Where." 

5.  Cause?  *•  The  spirit  of  the  season."  (See  the  poem,  To  my  Sister,  by 
the  same  author.) 

6.  Purpose  ?    To  show  that 

**  — Pleasure  is  spread  throughout  the  earth 

In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall  find." 

7.  Likeness?  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  compare  the  content  of  the 
poem  with  scenes  he  has  witnessed* 

&  Unlikene»?  By  the  law  of  contrast  the  pupil's  appreciation  of  the 
scene  described  would  be  greatly  increased  by  leading  him  to  imagine  a  win-- 
ter  scene.  The  poet  shows  us  the  edge  of  winter,  "  On  the  top  of  the  bare 
hUL" 

9.  Of  what  whole  a  part  ?  The  manifestations  are  a  part  of  nature.  The 
po^  it  a  part  of  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  of  lyriaal  poetry,  and  of  the 
poetiy  of  nature. 

The  following  lyrics  by  the  same  author  are  all  poems  of  nature :  *'  Stray 
Pleawres";  "  To  my  Sister  " ;  "Lines  written  in  Early  Spring";  "To  May"; 
ttd  <*The  Tables  Tamed  ".  The  study  of  the  poem  analyzed  would  prepare 
the  papil  to  appreciate  the  others. 

The  poems  of  Wordsworth  are  edited  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  published 
in  Ihe  Franklin  Square  Library  for  15  cents. 

Grammar. — i.  But  is  a  conjunction,  connecting  the  two  independent 
clauses /i^  whole  need  not  a  physuian  and  they  that  are  sick  need  a  physician.- 

3.  Saying  is  a  participle,  modifying  peacock.  What  ia  a  limiting  adjec- 
tire,  limiting  tail. 

8.  More  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  comparative  degree,  and  is  used  as  the 
object  of  the  verb  had.  Than  is  a  conjunction,,  connecting  the  dependent 
danse  is  time  enough  for  my  examination  to  the  word  more, 

9.  Time  is  a  noun,  subject  of  the  verb  is  understood.  Enough  is  an  ad- 
jective, limiting  time. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


The  Association  met  in  its  fourth  annual  session  at  LAwrencebnrg.  The 
Tetiring  Pres.  J.  W.  Caldwell,  being  absent,  Prof.  Funk,  of  Corydon,  was  called 
to  the  chair.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  music,  and  prayer  by  Rct.  Ed. 
Campbell. 

Rev.  S.  N.  Wilson  made  the  address  of  welcome.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
•of  Lawrenceburg  he  gave  the  teachers  a  hearty  welcon^ ,  and  magnified  the 
<iignity  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

I  IJohn  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  said  in  response  that  the  first  important 
move  toward  success  in  any  department  of  labor  is  thorough  organization. 
The  school  system  of  Indiana  is  one  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud,  but  it 
is  at  the  mercy  of  our  legislators,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  overthrown.  If 
we  would  have  the  schools  of  Indiana  continue  to  grow  in  efficiency  and  in- 
fluence, we  must  use  our  influence,  not  only  to  see  that  our  system  be  not 
weakened,  but  that  it  still  be  developed  into  a  more  perfect  system. 

He  closed  by  introducing  to  the  audience  the  president-elect,  D.  E.  Hunter, 
of  Washington.    He  said : 

The  importance  of  the  education  of  the  masses  has  been  acknowledged, 
and  provision  has  quite  generally  been  made  for  it.  But  other  battles  are 
now  to  be  fought.  Ignorance  alone  is  not  our  greatest  enemy,  but  often  an 
intelligent  foe ;  one  who  can  make  that  seem  to  be,  which  does  not  exist.  He 
-stated  that  some  had  given  statistics  to  show  that  education  increased  crime. 
These  he  showed  to  be  false,  and  proceeded  to  give  statistics  of  ouir  prisons 
and  reformatories. 

He  then  noticed  some  of  the  defects  of  our  common  schools,  and  suggested 
the  necessary  remedies. 

Thursday.— Members  of  the  Association  met  with  the  high  schcAl  fgr 
-opening  exercises,  after  which  the  forenoon  was  spent  promiscuously  visiting 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  and  were  well  pleased  with  what  they 
saw. 

Afternoon, — A  paper  was  read  by  David  Graham,  of  Rushville.  Subject: 
The  Improvement  in  the  Course  of  Studies  in  our  Public  Schools.  He  spoke 
•of  the  importance  of  universal  education,  and  discussed  his  subject  under  the 
following  divisions :  I.  Let  the  classification  of  all  the  schools  be  the  same. 
2.  Use  in  all  the  schools  precisely  the  same  course  of  study.  3.  Let  the  grade 
of  the  country  schools  correspond  to  those  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
grammar  departments  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  let  this  course  include  the 
eight  common  branches.  4.  Make  the  course  of  our  high  schools  the  same, 
and  qualify  all  who  complete  it,  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  in  our  State 
University.     5.  Use  in  all  the  schools  the  same  text-books. 

Discussionj^l\,  B.  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany,  said  he  agreed  with  the  paper 

tin  general,  but  thought  that  the  course  of  the  high  school  should  be  arranged 

for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  to  hitch  on  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  onr 

University.     Said  our  schools  in  trying  to  do  too  much,  fail  in  thoroughi 
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as  well  fts  fail  in  satbfying  the  wants  of  the  peuple;  hence  the  justness  of  the 
criticisms  on  the  public  school  work.  He  would  not  instruct  pupils  for  any 
special  profession,  but  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  an  ordinary  course,, 
so  they  will  be  efficient  in  all  they  do. 

H.  B.  Hill  and  F.  H.  Tufts  added  a  few  remarks  on  the  paper.  Both  ob- 
jected to  a  course  of  study  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  UniTenity.  Mr.  Tufts 
thought  each  city  and  each  county  should  be  allowed  to  arrange  its  own  course 
of  study. 

John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  said  many  people  make  a  mistake  by  giving 
a  pupil  only  two  or  three  studies,  for  a  child  will  learn  more  arithmetic  in  one 
hour  than  be  will  in  a  whole  day.  The  child  soon  wearies  of  a  subject,  and 
will  do  no  good  if  kept  at  one  thing  too  long.  It  is  far  better  to  have  the 
child  puTsoe  a  number  of  subjects,  so  that  when  he  tires  of  one  he  can  take 
«p  another. 

AtUkors  was  the  next  subject,  by  Mr.  Peaslee.  He  would  not  insist  that  it 
be  made  a  separate  branch  of  study,  but  be  taught  in  the  primary  rooms  by 
familiar  talks  concerning  different  authors  and  their  writings,  and  have  the 
pupils  to  recite  in  concert  easy  selections  from  the  best  authors.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  teacher's  writing  the  selections  on  the  black-board,  and  then 
having  the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  sen- 
tence ;  then  having  them  give  the  substance  of  each  passage  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  making  the  proper  a{^lication  of  the  same  before  requiring  them 
to  commit  to  memory.  All  the  selections  are  to  be  recited  in  concert,  and 
nay  be  recited  individually  from  the  platform.  Now  and  then  a  little  time 
should  ke  taken  from  the  language  lesson,  that  the  pupils  may  write  the  selec- 
tions from  memory,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  language  is 
aocaiately  memorised,  but  also  for  the  prcctical  lessons  they  will  thereby  re- 
ceive in  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  In  connection  with  this 
work,  he  urged  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  the  best  authors. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of 
OKver  W.  Holmes ;  also  recited  and  commented  on  some  of  his  writings. 

Next  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Anna  S.  Rice,  of  Lawrenceburg.  Subject:  How 
may  we  know  and  meet  the  Intellectual  Wants  of  our  Pupils  ?  The  secretary 
was  not  taking  notes,  but  tried  to  get  an  outline  of  the  paper,  and  failed. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Miller,  of  Lawrenceburg,  read  a  paper  on  "  Nearsightedness.'^ 
He  6rst  defined  nearsightedness ;  second,  told  how  produced ;  and  third,  how 
preven^d. 

A.  E.  Haight,  of  Vincennes,  discussed  the  subject  "Tact."  After  defining 
the  word  etymologicaUy  and  illustrating  by  a  few  examples  he  said :  Tact  \% 
a  nutter  of  reasoning  and  not  of  instinct.  Tact  is  legitimate,  and  should  be 
possessed  by  a//,  but  more  especially  by  the  teacher,  for  he  must  be  both  ar- 
chitect and  builder ;  also  quick  to  detect  faults  and  quick  to  correct'^them. 
Calmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  under  all  circumstances  is  a  species  of  tact 
invaluable.    There  can  be  no  real  tact  without  earntsty  devoted  toil. 

At  this  time  a  vote  was  taken  to  decide  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
resuhed  in  favor  of  Connersville. 
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Evening, — Address  by  Prof.  John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati.  Subject: 
-<<  Moral  and  Literary  Training  in  Public  Schools."  The  subject  was  treated 
in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner,  and  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  all  of  it 
should  be  heard  or  read,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the  Joamal 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it  in  full,  if  they  have  not  already  heard  or 
read  the  lecture. 

Friday. — *•  How  to  interest  Pupils  in  the  study  of  Natural  Sciences'*  was 
first  on  the  programme,  and  was  discussed  by  Clifton  Scott,  of  Orleans.  He 
said :  Take  pains  to  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences  while  pupils  are 
studying  the  common  branches.  Introduce  topics  Into  your  lessons  that  will 
■call  attention  to  queer  facts  in  philosophy,  such  as  the  cause  of  twilight  by  re- 
fraction ;  remarkable  things  about  the  animal  life  of  the  world.  In  geology, 
the  evidence,  in  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  of  great  climatic  changes  in 
the  world's  history.  Enlist  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  geo- 
logical cabinets. 

Next  was  «*i£sthetic  Education,"  by  Henry  H.  Fick,  ^upt.  of  Drawing, 
Cincinnati  schools  He  said :  Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  aesthetic  education 
is  confined  to  the  wealthy.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  so.  The  efifect  of 
the  beautiful  over  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages  has  been  wonderfuL  But 
what  is  the  present  age  doing  to  develop  the  sesthctic  art  ?  Not  much.  Dec- 
orate the  room  with  flowers,  and  supply  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the  child 
will  be  led  to  make  the  external,  the  internal. 

John  M.  Olcott  spoke  of  the  bad  influence  of  teaching  nothing  but  arith- 
metic, reading,  grammar,  and  geography.  Said  that  the  Hoosiers  need  more 
polish,  as  they  are  behind  the  Buckeye  State  in  this  respect  • 

John  B.  Peaslee  said :  Nothing  makes  the  school  more  popular  with  the 
pupils,  and  through  them  with  the  parents,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Neatness  and  exactness  in  all  work  should  be  insisted  upon  under  all 
•circumstances. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  R. 
Trisler,  Lawrenceburg ;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  A.  Haight,Vincennes,  J.*P.  Funk, 
Corydon,  and  J.  A.  Wood,  Salem ;  Executive  Commitee,  J.  S.  Gamble,  Con- 
nersville,  chairman,  David  Graham,  D.  E.  Hunter,  Wm.  Rady,  and  C  W. 
Harvey ;  Rec.  Secretary,  Robert  C.  Duncan,  Washington. 

Next  exercise  was  ''Special  Woik,"  by  C.  D.  Bogart.  The  secretary  was 
unfortunate  in  not  getting  a  report  of  this  paper. 

John  B.  Peaslee,  on  leaving  for  his  home,  complimented  Indiana  in  regard 
to  her  institutes,  and  invited  the  teachers  of  Indiana  to  visit  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati. 

By  a  rising  vote  the  association  expressed  their  thanks  to  Prof.  Peaslee  for 
his  able  assistance  in  the  association. 

Afternoon, — The  first  on  the  programme  was  "The  County  Superintend- 
ent," by  J.  M.  Wallace,  of  Bartholomew  county.  He  spoke  on  the  following 
points:  i.  He  should  have  an  aptness  to  teach.  2.  He  should  have  excep- 
tional ability  as  a  leader.  3.  He  should  have  experience  as  a  teacher.  4.  He 
should  have  enthusiasm  and  firmness.  5.  The  importance  of  his  office  as  as 
examiner. 
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Diacusnon  opened  by  H.  B.  Hill,  of  Dearborn  county.  He  emphasized 
the  ibore  points,  and  thinks  that  the  superintendent  of  a  county  should  hold 
the  same  relation  to  his  teachers  that  the  city  superintendent  holds  to  his. 

**Liteiatiire/'  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Stctt,  of  Franklin  Callege,  was  next.  He  dis- 
cussed his  subject  under  two  general  heads:  i.  Why  should  we  cultivate  the 
study  of  English  Literature?  a.  Hno  shall  we  cultivate  the  study  of  English 
Literature.  Under  the  first  division  are  three  answers  to  the  Why?  i.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  it  among  our  youth.  2.  This  liter- 
ature will  arouse  an  interest,  and  enlighten  the  mind.  3.  We  owe  it  to  the 
state  and  world  to  bring  out  better  authors  and  more  profound  thinkers.  Un- 
der the  Hawa^  are  three  answers:  i.  By  constant  allusion  to  authors  in  the 
school  room.  2.  By  the  teacher  doing  all  he  can  to  reach  the  public  by  or- 
ganising reading  circles,  and  occasionally  delivering  public  addresses.  3.  The 
best  way  for  the  teacher  to  arouse  an  interest  in  this  study  is  to  become 
enthused  himself.  He  must  study  it  systematically  and  in  relation  to  other 
branches,  and  by  studying  carefully  single  products  of  choice  literature. 


Union  County's  Work  in  Lite&aturb. — A  few  statements  of  facts  in  this 
work  here,  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  and  encourage  the  workers  in 
this  line  in  other  localities  At  the  normal  which  convened  at  Liberty,  Ind., 
July  19,  i8do,  daily  recitations  were  given  in  literature,  and  an  evening  each 
week  was  devoted  to  some  author,  by  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  readings, 
recitations,  and  songs  from  his  writings.  These  meetings  were  very  interest- 
ing, and  proved  incentives  to  the  study  of  literature.  The  interest  increased 
from  week  to  week,  culminating  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  at  the 
institute  during  the  last  week  of  August,  which  was  fully  aroused  by  the  zeal- 
ous and  efficient  labor  of  Dr.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  who  gave  us  his  valuable 
service  in  behalf  of  the  cause ;  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  the  teach- 
ers were  in  good  spirits  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Journal.  Gems  were 
kept  upon  the  black-board  in  every  school  district,  and  were  memorized  by  the 
children.  An  hour  was  devoted  to  literature  in  every  township  institute. 
On  the  17th  of  December,  18S0,  Whittier's  birthday  was  commemorated  by 
the  teachers  in  the  Opera  Hall  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  with  programme  similar  to 
that  during  the  normal,  with  encouraging  results.  January  was  devoted  to  the 
stu^  of  Bryant's  poems  in  schools  and  township  institutes ;  February  to  Long- 
fellow. The  winter's  work  ended  by  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  his  74th 
birthday  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  1 881,  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
progrsmme  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  large  audience  was  delighted  and 
benefited. 

[No  county  in  the  state  has  excelled  little  Union  in  the  cultivation  of  lit- 
erary taste. — Ed.] 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  City  Superintendents  in  Indianapolis  April  28th 
and  29th,  1 88 1,  in  order  to  discuss  the  work  of  city  supervision.  A  large  at- 
jtendance  is  desired. 
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The  Agassiz  Association. — One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  is  the  in- 
terest in  the  natural  sciences  which  children  ought  to  take,  but  which  they 
never  will  take  while  it  is  connected  in  their  minds  only  with,  dry  study,  long 
tasks,  and  Latin  names.  The  Agassiz  Association — ^instituted  by  Harltn  H. 
Ballard,  now  principal  of  the  Lenox  (Ma^s.)  Academy,  and  endorsed  by  Ph>f. 
Alexander  Agassiz — is  an  association  named  after  the  great  Loais  Agassiz. 
It  is  a  society  "which  children  all  over  the  country  may  join,  and  which,  throngb 
the  happy  impetus  of  an  earnest  esprii  tie  corps^  may  lead  them  to  explore  for 
themselves  the  every-day  fields  of  Nature;  and  so,  by  free  yet  organized  ob- 
servation and  a  cultivated  habit  of  thought,  lay  the  foundation  of  future  interest 
in  the  sciences.  The  St,  Nicholas  magaane,  having  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
in  earnest,  has  started  a  St.  Nicholas  branch  of  the  organization.  Full  expla> 
nations  and  particulars  were  given,  by  Mr.  Ballard  himself,  in  the  No?em- 
ber  issue  of  the  magazine,  which  opened  the  volume  for  1880  81. 

A  Deserved  Medal. — Prof.  J.  H.  Smart,  recently  received,  through  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  the  large  bronze  medal  awarded  him  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Paris  Exposition,  of  1878.  The  lining  of  the  case  is  inscribed, 
*<  Medaille  commemorative  ofTeste  ]x>ur  services  renders  Monsieur  James  H. 
Smart,  commissure  honorable  des  Etats  Unis.''  One  side  of  the  medal  is  a 
group  of  figures,  elegantly  engraved,  with  the  marginal  inscription,  '*  Exposi- 
tion Universelle  enter  nationale  MDCCCLXXVIH.''  On  the  reverse  side  is 
a  pair  of  genii,  holding  up  a  scroll  bearing  the  names  of  Marshall  MacMohoo 
and  the  officers  of  the  Exposition. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  this  year  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Indiana  has  more  than  its  full  share  of  Honors.  State  Supt.  James  H.  Smart 
is  President  of  the  General  Association ;  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, is  President  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Instruction ;  and  Dr.  E.  £. 
White,  of  Purdue,  is  President  of  the  Industrial  Department  O.  V.  Tousley, 
formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  is  President  of  the  Elementary  Department,  and 
J.  6.  Roberts,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  is  Secretary. 

^  Daniel  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  the  present  Attorney  General*  has  recently 
published  a  little  pamphlet,  36  pages,  on  "  How  States  Grow."  It  was  ori^ 
inally  given  as  an  address  to  the  students  of  Franklin  College.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  to  those  who  know  Judge  Baldwin's  literary  taste  and  ability, 
that  the  paper  does  him  credit,  and  makes  interesting  and  profitaUe  reading 
especially  for  the  young. 

Clark  County. — Supt.  Goodwin  has  recently  published  in  the  county 
papers  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  comparing  their  past  condition 
with  the  present.  It  is  certainly  a  flattering  showing,  and  if  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  could  have  read  it,  they  would  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  county  superintendency — if,  indeed,  they  are  capable 
of  being  enlightened  on  this  subject. 

D.  F.  Lemmon,  Supt.  of  Harrison  county,  assisted  by  W.  F.  L.  Sanders 
and  C.  H.  Wood  will  open  a  4- week  summer  normal  at  Cory  don,  beginning 
August  1st 
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Timothy  Wilson,  Supt.  of  Henry  county,  made  a  speech  before  the  Leg- 
slature  on  coanty  superintendency,  and  this  is  the  way  it  was  done.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  representative  detailing  the  duties  and  work  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  when  the  subject  was  being  discussed  in  the  House  the  represent- 
ative sent  up  the  letter  and  the  clerk  read  it.  In  it  Mr.  Wilson  said  the  people 
of  Henry  county  were  well  satisfied  with  the  law,  aiid  when  Mr.  Franklin 
{joint  representative  from  Henry  and  Madison  counties)  opposed  county  su- 
perintendency, as  be  was  doing,  he  mir-represented  his  constituency.  The 
letter  did  good. 

RiFLKY  CocTNTY.— Supt.  Thomas  Bagot  is  arranging  for  graduating  pupils 
from  the  common  schools  and  giving  diplomas,  on  examination  conducted  by 
fcimself.  He  requires  an  average  of  75  per  cent.,  "  but  no  diploma  will  be 
granted  to  any  person  of  bad  habits  or  questionable  morals.*'  Arrangements 
have  also  been  completed  for  an  educational  dbplay  at  the  next  county  insti- 
tute. 

Washington. — The  report  of  the  Washington  (Ind.)  schools  shows  them 
in  good  order.  The  figures  show  more  boys  ihan  girls  in  the  lowest  grade, 
and  more  girls  than  boys  in  each  of  the  others.  In  the  grade  next  the  high 
«chooI  only  \o  boys  to  16  girls.  It  is  ever  so.  D.  Eckley  Hunter  is  at  the 
4)elm. 

OwiN  County.— Arrangements  have  been  made  in  this  county  to  exhibit 
school  work  at  the  next  county  institute.  Rules  and  directions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  work  were  sent  to  teachers  some  time  ago^  so  that  all  might  pro- 
ceed understandingly.     R.  C  King  is  county  superintendent. 

MoNTlCEULO. — The  schools  of  Monticello,  thatjhave  been  under  the  direc- 
lioQ  of  J.  G.  Royer  for  several  years  past,  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  Mr.  Royer  farms  by  proxy  and  superintends  schools  in  person. 
Reports  say  that  both  enterprises  are  a  success. 

A  summer  normal  will  be  taught  in  DePauw  College,  New  Albany,  begin- 
Cling  July  6th,  and  continuing  8  weeks.  Board  of  instructors,  F.  A.  Friedley, 
J.  T.  Smith,  R.  A.  Ogg,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wycoff,  Music;  Miss 
Susan  Funk,  Art  school. 

The  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  for  1880 
have  jnst  been  printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet.  The  addresses  are  well  worth 
reading,  especially  the  inaugural  of  the  President,  A.  R.  Benton,  on  **  Liberal 
Education." 

TippBCANOB  County. — The  manual  by  Supt.  Caulkins  is  very  full  and 
complete.  The  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  to  be  held  in  view  in  teaching 
the  various  subjects  are  timely  and  to  the  point.  Good  work  is  done  in  this 
connty. 

Albert  F.  Tuttle,  A.  G.  Farr,  and  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  of  Washington,  O.,  are 
ananging  to  conduct  a  school  of  science  on  the  shore^of  Lake  Erie  the  coming 
summer.    Teachers  interested  in  scientific  studies  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Steuben  county  institute  have  been  published.  Eacb 
instructor  was  required  to  outline  his  work,  and  consequently  the  report  is  of 
more  value  to  teachers  than  such  documents  usually  are. 

Central  Normal  News  is  the  name  of  a  new  8-page  3-coIuran  quarterly, 
started  in  connection  with  the  Normal  at  Danyiile.    It  has  the  normal  rii  g. 

Orange  County. — The  schools  of  this  county  are  on  the  *•  up-grade"  lai- 
der  the  direction  of  Supt.  James  L.  Noblitt 

A  district  school  in  Adams  county  enrolls  108  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  94 — at  ItztX/our  too  many. 

The  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  will  open  July  loth. 


PERSONAL. 


L.  B.  Oursler  is  the  directing  power  at  Somerville. 

£.  P.  McCaslin  is  principal  of  the  Scottsburg  schools. 

J.  M.  Johnson  is  still  principal  of  the  Marengo  Academy. 

Jos.  S.  Bradley  will  teach  a  private  school  this  spring  at  Michigantown. 

B.  J.  Bogue  is  principal  of  the  Mishawaka  high  school.  He  is  assbted  by 
Maggie  Mosbaugh. 

T.  J.  McAvoy,  the  elocutionist,  will  teach  a  School  of  Elocution  in  Indian- 
apolis the  coming  summer. 

J.  H.  Neff  leaves  Michigantown,  where  he  has  taught  lor  several  years  past, 
to  take  charge  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Jasper  Goodykoontz  continues  to  send  out  monthly  circulars  prepared  with 
infinite  pains  and  tastefully  arranged  in  different  colors. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Pnrdue  University,  has  had  a  number  of  calls 
this  season  for  his  popular  lecture  on  **  Caricature  and  Comic  Art." 

W.  H.  Fcrtich,  well  known  as  an  elocutionist  and  institute  worker  in  this 
stale,  is  succeeding  welt  as  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka  schools. 

Emma  E.  Jordan  formerly,  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  still  at 
work  at  Selma,  Ala.,  teaching  the  colored  people.  A  large  school  at  that  place 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

W.  E.  Netherton,  Supt.  of  Pulaski  county,  who  held  the  largest  normal 
institute  in  the  state  in  1880,  is  preparing  to  make  an  effort  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  1881.     May  he  succeed. 

John  Pennington  is  principal  of  the  Spicewood  graded  school,  and  has  built 
up  a  line  hchool,  although  he  is  dependent  solely  upon  country  paironji«je. 
Explanation :   Quaker  neighborhood. 
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E.  0.  Noble,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  tw*achers  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  and  who  still  lives  in  Montezuma,  is  doing  an  excellent  bosiness- 
in  selling  globes,  maps,  and  astronomical  apparatus. 

Waher  S.  Smith,  formerly  Supt.  of  Marion  county,  and  well  known  to  the 
teachers  of  central  Indiana,  is  now  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  Classical  and  Business  College  at  North  Middletown,  Ky. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Weston,  for  many  years  connected  with  Antioch  College,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  O^  is  this  year  acting-president,  and  is  principal  of  the  for- 
mal Department.     He  is  one  of  Ohio's  most  earnest  and  active  educators. 

D.  S.  Kelley,  who  has  been  assistant  superintendent  of  the  EransTille 
schools,  will  act  as  superintendent  for  the  remainder  of  this  school  year,  at 
least.  The  board  could  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  to  make  him  permanent 
superintendent 

/S.  S.  Roth,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Wells  county  for  six  years,  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Blufilon  Banner,  and  will  become  one  of  its  live 
editots.  Our  correspondent  says  that  W.  H.  Ernst  will  no  doubt  be  Mr. 
Roth's  successor. 

0.  S.  Cook,  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  Indiana  teachers  as  the 
agent  of  Scribner's  school  books,  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
Isture;  and  he  has  been  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Com* 
nitteeon  Education. 

H.  W.  Everest,  Pres.  of  Eureka  College,  III.,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Butler  University,  Prof.  A.  R.  Benton  hax'ing  declined  to  accept  the  position. 
Dr.  Everest  comes  to  the  state  highly  recommended  as  a  scholar,  an  educator, 
and  as  a  christian  gentleman.     Indiana  welcomes  all  such  men. 

Eli  F.  Brown  has  resigned  his  place  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  fine  teaclier,  and  no  other  man  in  the  state  is  so  popular  as  an  institute 
worker.  He  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  State  Normal's  already 
strong  faculty. 

Miss  Amelia  McKenzie,  whose  home  was  in  Shelbyville,  but  who  has  been 
since  1875  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  after  a  brief  illness  died 
March  — ,  1881.  She  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  an  estimable  woman. 
Although  taken  in  the  meridian  of  life,  she  has  done  work  that  will  live  after 
her — she  still  lives  in  her  earthly  deeds. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D.,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  resigned  his  office,  and  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  £.  £.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  Pres.  of  Mercersburg  College,  Penn. 
Mr.  Wickersham  has  done  a  noble  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  has  been  from  the  first  a  prominent  and  influential  member 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

JikMEs  H.  Smart. — Since  our  last  issue  (March  15th),  }ames  H.  Smirt 
torned  over  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  his  successor, 
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and  has  retired  to  private  life.  He  had  filled  the  office  three  consecntive 
terms,  of  tvro  years  each,  one  term  longer  than  it  had  ever  before  been  filled 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  left  the  office  with  the  good  will  of  all,  with- 
fmt  regard  to  party  or  profession.  The  fact  that  at  both  his  second  and  third 
•election  he  ran  about  twenty- five  hundred  ahead  of  his  party  ticket,  proves 
^is  popularity  among  teachers.  Mr.  Smart  was  active,  energetic,  untiring  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  he  had  made  a  record  that  he  has 
veason  to  be  proud  of.  He  certainly  carries  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the 
ihirteen  thousand  Indiana  teachers,  and  of  all  other  citizens  who  have  been 
);lad  to  see  the  state  advancing  its  standard  of  intelligence  and  assuming  s 
liigh  place  in  the  catalogue  of  states. 

Mr.  Smart  has  taken  the  agency  of  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.'s  subscription  books, 
including  the  American  Encyclopedise,  Ths  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  by  Jeff.  Davis,  etc.,  and  will  make  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  his 
office  being  No.  i6  Bates  Block. 

John  M.  Bloss,  the  new  State  Superintendent,  needs  no  introduction  to 
Indiana  teachers.  He  is  a  native  of  the  state  and  has  done  his  work  in  it. 
He  graduated  at  Hanover  in  i860,  aud  has  taught  at  various  points  in  the 
-southern  part  of  the  state.  From  1870  to  1875  ^^  ^^  principal  of  the  Female 
High  School  of  New  Albany.  In  1875  ^^  ^^  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Cvansville  schools,  and  resigned  that  place  to  assume  his  present  duties  March 
{5th.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed 
^cation,  and  in  many  ways  has  made  himself  favorably  known  to  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Bloss  is  a  good  student,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  good  worker,  and  is  com- 
imendably  ambitious  to  do  a  good  work.  So  much  has  he  been  interested  in 
)the  welfare  of  the  schools  that  he  made  several  trips  from  Evansville  to  Indi- 
;anapoIis  at  his  own  expense,  before  he  came  into  office,  that  he  might  use  his 
influence  with  the  Legislature  to  prevent  hurtful  school  legislation.  He  is 
not  a  good  extemporaneous  speaker,  but  he  is  a  fair  talker,  a  good  institute 
worker,  and  an  excellent  man.  He  will  gain  the  confidence  of,  and  have  in- 
fluence with,  teachers,  trustees,  legislators,  and  the  people.  The  Journal  feels 
confident  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  will  not  suffer  in  his  hands. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Teacher^  published  1)y  Eldridge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
l)est  papers  that  comes  to  our  table.    It  always  contains  choice  matter. 

Vick^s  Florid  Guide. — This  work  is  before  us,  and  those  who  send  10  cents 
to  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  it  will  be  disappointed.  Instead  of  get- 
ting a  cheap  thing,  as  the  price  would  seem  to  indicate,  they  will  receive  a 
^ery  handsome  work  of  112  pages,  and  perhaps  500  illustrations — not  cheap, 
but  elegant  illustrations,  on  the  very  best  calandered  paper,  and  as  a  set-off  to 
the  whole,  a  beaut'ful  Colored  Plate  that  is  worth  twice  the  price  of  the  book* 
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SekMtl'Edueaium^  the  paper  edited  by  S.  S.  Parr,  of  the  State  Normal  School^ 
Tore  Hante,  is  deTOt^more  exclusively  to  the  philosophy  of  education  than 
')»  §ttf  other  paper  that  comes  to  our  table.  It  is  filled  with  Taluable,  thought* 
suggesting  reading  matter. 

Tke  Mantial  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Montgomery  County  ^  although  anony* 
moos,  contains  some  interesting  tables  and  facts  in  regard  to  the  schools,  and 
makes  some  good  suggestions.  It  is  rather  inferted  from  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  it  was  prepared  by  the  modest  superintendent,  J.  G.  Overton.  It 
does  him  credit. 

Tke  Platamst  (Vol.  I,  No.  i)  is  the  name  of  a  new  16  page  double-colvmn 
paper  published  at  St.  Louis,  and  edited  by  Thos.  M.  Johnson,  of  Osceola,  Mo. 
It  is  devoted,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name,  to  expounding,  defendingy 
and  promulgating  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  To  any  one  interested  in  the 
stndy  of  philosophy,  and  many  should  be,  the  paper  will  be  valuable.  Among 
the  topics  treated  in  this  number  are  the  following :  Philosophic  Caste ;  In- 
telligibles  are  not  External  to  the  Mind ;  Life  of  Plato;  Platonic  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  ImAiortality  of  the  Soul ;  General  Introduction  to  Plato's  Writings 
and  Philosophy ;  On  WisdooL  Some  of  these  are  translations,  others  are  re- 
piinti. 

Tke  Morning  Light —'By  S.  W.  Stranb.  Chicago:  Root  &  Sons'  Music 
Company. 

And  here  comes  another  candidate  for  public  favor  in  the  way  of  a  song 
book  for  Sunday  Schools, 

Surely  the  American  people  must  be  a  musical  people,  or  so  many  books 
would  not  be  offered  to  them.  In  the  one  before  us  we  find  a  clear  type  and 
face,  where  three  braces  are  used  on  a  page,  but  where  four  are  used  the  pages 
seem  a  little  crowded.  The  arrangement  of  some  of  the  more  substantial 
German  melodies  is  to  be  commended.  The  general  character  of  the  music 
seems  to  be  taking,  and  the  book  will  doubtless  find  its  way  into  many  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  land. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Practical  Arithmetic— By  William  F.  Bradbury,  A.  M. 

Thompson,  Brown  &Co.,  Boston.    Western  Agent,  Thomas  H.  Bush» 

Chicago. 
This  book  has  three  prominent  features  to  recommend  it  to  the  public.  The 
metric  system  is  very  fully  treated — many  illustrations  of  weights  and  measures 
being  given — and  a  sufficient  number  of  problems  for  practice.  Puzzling 
problems  have  been  omitted  and  problems  of  every-day  life  given  instead.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  oral  problems  follows  the  principles  and  precedes  the  writ- 
ten  work.  An  appendix  contains  700  additional  problems.  The  rules  and 
definitions  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  put  in  the  fewest  words  possible^ 
consistent  with  clearness.  For  example,  one  rule  only  is  given  for  multiplica- 
Uon  of  fractions. 

Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  book  now  in  use  will  do  well  to  give 
this  one  an  examination  before  nuking  a  change. 
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The  School  Herald  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  in  Chicago,  intended  for 
school  use.  It  is  not  primarily  intended  as  a  supplementary  reader,  Jbut  as  a 
scTiool  newspaper.  The  first  number  gives  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of 
the  following  and  other  subjects :  The  New  York  Obelisk ;  Senatorial  Elec- 
t»  ns;  The  New  York  Clearing  House;  The  Ponca  Case;  Oklahoma;  The 
Cdli- Peruvian  War;  The  Situation  in  Ireland;  The  Darien  Canal.  The 
sp  ;gestion  is  to  have  a  regular  exercise  in  the  study  of  current  events,  and  this 
pnper  lo  furnish  the  best  possible  source  of  information.  The  suggestion  is  an 
t\cellent  one,  . 

New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine — Published  by  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

This  is  an  excellent  map  of  ihe  Holy  Land,  i8  by  22  inches  in  size,  with 
all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  plainly  marked.  It  is  valu- 
Jible  to  have  in  any  home,  but  is  especially  valuable  to  Sabbaih  School  teach- 
«  rs.  It  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  yet  when  unfolded  can 
be  easily  seen  by  a  large  class,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  for  an  entire  school. 
It  will  be  sent,  paper  case,  for  25  cents;  leather  case,  for  50  ceutb,  if  ordered 
through  the  editor  of  this  journal. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Teachers,  if  you  want  good  books,  and  cheap,  send  for  special  price  list, 
to  J.  M.  Wilson.     See  advertisement. 


PICK   OUT  YOUR   PRIZBI 


FREE    BOOKS    FOR    ALL    SUBSCRIBERS 


LOOK    AT  THE   LIST. 


Having  made  arrangements  to  club  the  School  Journal  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Weekly  Commercial,  we  announce  that  we  will  furnish  the  Journal 
and  the  Cincinnati  Weekly  Commercial,  a  large,  8-page,  56-column  Family 
Newspaper,  printed  from  large,  clear  new  type,  and  furnishing  more  reading- 
matter  for  the  money  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country,  the  issue  of 
each  week  containing  over  twenty-two  square  feet  of  printed  matter,  and  is  not 
surpassed  for  news,  business  reports,  literary  and  select  reading,  one  year,  for 
^2.25,  and  will  give  as  a  free  prize  to  each  yearly  subscriber  under  this  club' 
bing  arrangement  any  one  book  he  may  select  from  the  following  famous  works 
— postage  paid  and  free  of  ell  cost — the  books  being  unabridged^  beautifully 
printed  on  good  paper,  in  paper  covers : 
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A.  "  Manliness  o»  Christ,"  also  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."     The  "Manliness  of 

Christ "  is  an  admirable  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughe?, 
who  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  American  people  in  connection  with 
the  Tennessee  colony  of  Rugby.  The  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  Gold- 
smith's immortal  story. 

B.  "  Endymion."     This  is  the  latest  production  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield — 

a  work  with  which  he  consoled  himself  when  thrown  out  of  power  by 
the  Liberals,  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  the  most  famous  novel  of 
the  day. 

C  *•  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Carlyle."  This  is  a  volume  fully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Carlyle.  There  is  scarcely  a  scratch  of  editing  in  it.  Mr  Carlyle 
never  wrote  anything  more  characteristic  It  is  imaginative,  psKhetic, 
personal,  and  powerful  in  a  wonderful  degree. 

D.  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  also  "  Light  of  Asia."     All  Christendom  knows 

"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  with  each  generation  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  it.  Millions  have  found  in  it  wisdom  and  consolation. 
The  "  Light  of  Asia  "  is  the  poem  of  the  period,  about  which  there  is 
the  greatest  sensation  among  the  thoughtful  and  the  romantic. 

E.  "Ivanhoe."     This  is  the  gem  and  ihe  glory  of  the  "  Waverly  Novels" — 

a  classic  that  all  should  read — a  sti>ry  above  praise  and  beyond  repioach. 

F.  "Social  Etiquette  and  Home  Culture."     A  book  of  value  to  young  people 

in  the  country  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  of  the  usages  of  polite 
society,  and  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  opportunities  that 
even  the  humblest  homes  afford. 

G.  '•  Middlemarrh."     The  greatest  of  the  books,  all   things  considered,  of 

George  Eliot,  who  was  the  foremost  writer  of  her  time.     The  recent 

death  of  the  author  increa5:es  its  general  interest  and  its  fascination  gains 

with  repeated  readings. 
H.  "  Robinson  Crusoe."     We  are  not  aware  that  this  book  was  ever  b.  fore 

offered  as  a  free  prize.     It  is  the  book  for  boys  fond  of  adventure,  and 

possesses  an  everlasting  charm. 
I.   "English  Men  of  Letters" — Burn*,  Goldsmith,  Banyan.     We  have  here 

the  finest  collection  of  firs l-c lass  biographical  literature  ever  seen  in  the 

same  space.     Each  life  is  a  story  richer  than  any  romance. 
K.  "Midshipman  Easy."     Marryal's  jolliest  tale  of  the  sea — the  sailor  h-jy's 

own  book. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  our  selection  of  prizes  covers  an  extraordinary  range 
and  variety  of  the  brightest  and  best  books — that  we  offer  History,  Poetry, 
Biography,  Autobiography,  and  Novels — giving  the  very  latest  i.^sues  of  the 
press,  and  also  those  that  have  best  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Free  specimen  copies  of  the  Cincinn.a.ti  Weekly  Commercial  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  M.  Halstead  Ci:  Co.,  Proprietors  Commercial,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Every  teacher  needs  a  good  metropolitan  weekly  paper,  and 
every  teacher  ne.ds  the  School  Journal.  Now  is  the  lime  to  get  b  >th  at  the 
iowest  club  rates,  and  a  good  book  in  the  bargain. 
Send  subscription  to  W.  A.  BELL,  Indianapolis. 
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CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

640  ACRES  FOR  1 1 50. 

Texas,  on  entering  the  Union,  having  considchible  population  and  an  estab- 
lished government,  reserved  the  entire  control  of  her  vast  public  domain,  for 
internal  improvements.  The  certificatCB,  or  land  warrants  which  she  has  issaed 
are  the  same,  and  furnish  as  complete  a  title  to  the  land  as  those  issued  bj  the 
United  States  government. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  Texas  land  warrants  for  640  acre» 
each.  These  warrants  were  issued  by  the  goyemment  for  recent  internal  im- 
provements, chiefly  to  railroads ;  and  the  holders  offer  them  for  a  short  time,, 
at  this  extremely  low  price  in  order  to  realize  without  delay.  These  warrants 
can  be  located  on  any  government  lands  in  the  state  (of 'which  there  are  nearly 
jOjOOC^ooD  of  acres),  taking  the  old  numbered  sections.  The  even  numbers- 
are  reserved  for  the  school  fund,  and  can  not  be  purchased  from  the  state  at 
less  than  ^1.50  gold,  per  acre.  The  warrants  can  be  located  on  alternate  sec- 
tions, the  land  being  identically  the  same  as  the  school  land  in  every  particu- 
lar. There  are  about  240  counties  in  the  state,  and  about  190  contain  more 
or  less  public  lands. 

We  will  mail,  to  those  desiring  it,  a  copy  of  the  land  commissioner's  reportr 
showing  the  number  of  acres  of  vacant  land  in  each  county.  This  presents 
an  opportunity  for  married  or  single  men,  young  ladies,  school  teachers,  me- 
chanics, or  laboring  men,  to  secure  a  square  section  of  640  acres  of  the  best 
land  ever  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  or  about  23  cents  per  acre. 

Texas  has  about  3000  miles  of  railroads,  and  another  thousand  in  process 
of  construction ;  its  school  fund  is  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  state  in  the  Union;  its  taxes  are  limited  by  the  constitution,  and 
are  the  lowest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union ;  its  population  is  increasing  by 
immigration  alone  at  the  rate  of  250,000  per  annum ;  its  climate  is  exceedingly- 
healthful— the  annual  mortality  being  less  than  16  to  looo! 

Its  agricultural  resources  are  wonderful.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  fur- 
nished one-sixth  of  the  entire  cotton  product  of  the  United  States;  at  the  same 
time  the  cereals  of  our  western  states  are  equally  productive  in  Texas. 

The  title  to  the  lands  located  with  these  warrants  is  absolutely  perfect.  Two 
or  more  persons  can  unite  in  the  purchase  of  a  warrant,  if  desirable.  Many 
persons  who  have  bought,  have  already  sold  or  traded  their  lands  (often  to 
actual  settlers)  at  a  large  advance — in  many  instances  at  $1  to  ^10  per  acre. 
Whether  you  hold  the  warrants  or  locate  the  land,  the  investment  is  certain  to 
yield  a  handsome  profit.  There  is  no  trouble  about  locating.  Each  county 
i^  a  land  district  in  itself,  and  has  its  land  surveyor,  who  (if  not  convenient 
for  you  to  select  your  land  in  person)  will  locate  your  warrant  for  a  small  fee^ 
fixed  by  law.  Remittances  can  be  made  either  by  express,  or  bank  draft,  or 
we  will  send  the  warrants  by  express,  C.  O.  D.  By  permission,  we  refer  to 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal.    Send  for  circular.  Taylor  &  Co., 

4-1 1  No.  I  Cleveland  Block,  Indiaaapolis,  Ind^ 
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See  the  adveitisemeiit  of  J.  M.  Wilson,  in  another  column. 

James  O.  Wright,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  will  engage  to  do  institnte- 
watk  during  the  summer  months. 

See  the  advertisement  of  the  *'  Lake  Side  Summer  School  of  Science,"  od< 
another  page,  if  you  wish  to  learn  of  an  attraeiive  place  to  spend  a  part  of  you. 
sunnier  vacation  pleasantly  and  proBtably. 

The  Sunmier  School  of  Elocution  and  Shakespearean  Reading  will  open 
July  6^  1 88 1,  at  Indianapolis.  For  particulais  address  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Room 
64,  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Blodc,  Indianapolis.  4-3t 

The  spring  term  of  Ptrdae  University  will  open  April  4th.  Review  classes 
will  be  formed  in  algebra,  histoiy,  physiology,  physical  geography,  arithmetic, 
etc — whatever  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  the- 
Tredunan  class  next  fall,  or  who  wish  to  teach. 

The  State  Normal  will  open  its  spring  term  April  5th.     The  unprecedented* 
attendance  so  far  this  year  warrants  a  full  spring  term.    No  other  school  in  the  - 
state  has  so  high  a  reputation  for  doing  thorough  work  as  has  the  State  Nor- 
mal.  A  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  is  equivalent  to  a  State  License. 

The  Piirdae  Normal,  which  was  so  successful  last  summer,  will  open  again 
about  the  middle  of  June,  under  the  joint  management  of  Prof.  £.  £.  Smith* 
and  W.  H.  Caulkins,  the  county  superintendent.  The  facilities  afforded  by 
the  college  will  enable  them  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  normals  in  the  state* 

No  Tbachkr  Should  bb  Without  It. — Send  ten  cents  and  receive 
PFRIMMER'S  OUTLINE  OF  GOVERNMENTS,  with  Notks  on  their 
GoKSTmrriONS.  A  work  of  forty  pages.  A  constant  companion  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Address  Sam.  Pfrimmkr,  Breckinridge,  Ind. 

Thk  Homb  and  School  Visitor  should  find  a  place  in  every  family  in 
which  there  are  children.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  Persons  de- 
siring to  act  as  agents  to  secure  subscribers  will  be  furnished  any  number  of 
copies  desired,  Address  Aaron  Pope,  Publisher, 

Box  207.  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Advice  to  Teachers  — Dc  Muvmh  to  secure  a  permanent  and  profitable- 
laelikoodf    Then  spend  a  part  of  your  coming  vacation  at  the  old  reliable- 
Indianapolis  Business  College,  by  taking  a  Business  Course,  a  Course  of  Tel- 
egraphing, or  the  Normal  Course  of  Penmanship,  and  thus  secure  yourself  a 
Stuctiiful  Future,    Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Address  C.  C.  Koerner,  President, 

Indianapolis  Business  College, 
3-It  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  firm  of  Cltne  &  Caraway,  booksellers  and  stationers,  Ladoga,  Ind.,  is- 
SQoceeded  by  Lemon  &  Prichard.  As  in  the  past,  the  honse  promises  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  merit  the  confidence  and  success  which  it  has  enjoyed.. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  orders  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  discount  on  large 
bil]&  See  catalogue  elsewhere  in  the  Journal.  Letters  intended  for  the- 
home  should  be  addrened  to  Lemon  &  Prichard,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

TB1CHBR8  WANTBDi   $65  to  $.50  per  Month. 

Steady  work  all  spring  and  summer.    For  full  particul'^rs  address,  J.  C.  Mc- 
CURDY  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  4-3t 
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Agents  Wanted— For  the  School  mnd  College  Text-Books  ;  and  also  the 
Subscription  Book  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  A  liberal  commission  paid  to  per- 
sons who  desire  to  work.     For  terms  apply  to         A.  C,  Shortridge, 

No.  1 5  Vance  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools — By  Finley  Burke,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law.  For  lawyers,  school  officers,  teachers^  institute  instructors  and 
all  others  interested  in  our  public  schools.  i2mo,  cloth,  price,  postage  paid, 
^i.oo.  Published  by  A.  S.  Banies  &  Company,  ill  and  113  William  Street, 
^ew  York,  and  34  and  35  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  i2-3t-eom 

WANTED-ioo  AGENTS  TO  SELL 
GEMS    OF    DEPORTMENT. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 

{A  box  containing  200  letters  printed 
in  large  lower  case  type,  on  200  heavi- 
six-ply  card  boards, — assorted  colors. 
•Prepared  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  Sup!.  Schools,  Washington,  Ind.  The  little  fin- 
gers may  now  be  kept  busy  with  interesting  and  profitable  work.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25  cents.  12.00  oer  dozen  boxes.  See  advertisement  in  February- 
Journal.  Address  PAUL  F.  HUNTER  &  CO., 
2-3t  Bloomington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


LakeBide  Summer  School  of  Science  for  Teachers 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION  JULY  4th  to  AUGUST  6th,  188.. 

This  school  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  teachers  familiar  with 
correct  methods  of  instruction  in  those  branches  of  natural  science  which  seem 
best  suited  for  public  school  work.  The  second  session  of  this  school  will  be 
opened  as  above  mentioned  for  a  term  of  5  weeks,  with  increased  facilities,  a 
greater  number  of  departments,  and  an  enlarged  corps  of  instructors. 

CHEMISTRY, 

BOTANY, 

PHYSICS, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  and 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  President. 
Principal  A.  G.  Farr,   Treasurer, 
Superintendent  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  Secretary, 

A  full  list  of  ihe  faculty  is  presented  in  the  circular. 

The  school  is  located  at  Lakeside,  Ollowa  county,  Ohio,  12  miles  by  steam- 
boat from  Sandusky.  Laketside  is  a  cool,  salubrious  and  pleasant  summer  re- 
sort.    The  accommodations  arc  ample  and  the  expenses  moderate. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Superintendent  Jno.  P.  Paiterson,  Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette 
County,  Ohio.  44^ 

MIAMI  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGEr 

Established  20  yrs.  Terms  moderate.  Two  weeks  trial  free.  Send  for  Circulars. 
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READING  — V. 

JOSEPH    CAKHART. 
[CbfiyrtfAteJ,     All  rights  reserved,'] 


Thought-Analysis  Illustrated. 


jOGiCALLY  die  study  of  words  should  precede  thought- 
analysis.  But  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction, 
and  the  development  of  the  science  of  philology,  have 
given  to  the  teacher  of  reading  under  the  various  names 
of  orthography,  orthoepy,  etymology,  etc.,  a  systematic  method 
of  word  study  which,  if  applied,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired 
in  that  direction.  While  the  science  of  psychology  indicates 
with  equal  clearness  a  scientific  method  for  the  study  of  the 
tlioaght-relations  of  discourse  as  a  whoU^  yet  the  principles  of  the 
science  have  not  generally  been  consciously  applied  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  reading,  and  it  is  not  so  systematically  done 
as  the  language  work.  Therefore  a  discussion  of  the  study  of 
words  is  deferred  for  the  present,  and  the  reader's  attention  re- 
spectfully directed  to  illustrations  of  a  method  of  thought-analysis 
disciused  in  a  former  paper,  and  which  is  based  upon  the  intui- 
tions of  the  understanding. 

The  lesson  selected  for  analysis  is  Chapter  I.  of  McGuffey's 
Fifth  Reader. 
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THE  GOOD   READER. 

I.  It  is  related  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  that 
as  he*was  seated,  one  day,  in  his  private  department,  a  written 
petition  was  brought  to  him,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be 
immediately  read.  The  King  had  just  returned  from  hunting, 
and  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  some  other  cause,  had  so  affected 
his  eye-sight,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  out  a  single  word 
of  the  manuscript. 

g  |2.  His  private  secretary  happened  to  be  absent ;  and  the 
soldier  who  brought  the  petition  could  not  read.  There  was  a 
page,  or  favorite  boy-servant,  in  attendance  in  the  corridor ;  and 
upon  him  the  King  called.  The  page  was  a  son  of  one  of  the 
noblemen  of  the  court,  but  proved  to  be  a  very  poor  reader. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  articulate  distinctly.  He 
huddled  his  words  together  in  the  utterance,  as  if  they  were  syl- 
lables of  one  long  word,  which  he  must  get  through  with  as 
speedily  as  possible.  His  pronunciation  was  bad,  and  he  did 
not  modulate  his  voice  so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  what 
he  read.  1^  Every  sentence  was  uttered  with  a  dismal  monotony 
of  voice,  |as  if  it  did  not  differ  in  any  respect*  from  that  which 
preceded  it 

4.  ^''Stop!"  said  the  King,  impatiently.  ^*Is  it  an  auction- 
eer's catalogue  of  goods  to  be  sold,  that  you  are  hurrying  over? 
Send  your  companion  to  me."  Another  page  who  stood  at  the 
door,  now  entered,  and  to  him  the  King  gave  die  petition. 
This  second  page  began  by  hemming  and  clearing  his  throat  in. 
such  an  affected  manner,  that  the  King  jocosely  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  slept  in  the  public  garden,  with  the  gate  open,  the  night 
before. 

5.  The  second  page  had  a  good  share  of  self-conceit,  how- 
ever, and  so  was  not  greatly  disconcerted  by  the  King's  jest 
He  determined  that  he  would  avoid  the  rock  on  which  his  com- 
panion had  been  wrecked.  So  he  commenced  reading  the  pe- 
tition with  great  formality  and  deliberation,  emphasising  every 
word,  and  prolonging  the  articulation  of  every  syllable.  But  his 
manner  was  so  tedious,  that  the  King  cried  out:  ^'Stopl  are 
you  reciting  a  lesson  in  the  elementary  sounds?    Out  of  the 
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room!    Bat  no:  stay!     Send  me  that  little  girl  who  is  sitting 
there  by  the  fountain.'' 

6.  The  girl  thus  pomted  out  by  the  King  was  a  daughter  of 
•one  of  the  laborers  employed  by  the  royal  gardener ;  and  she 
had  come  to  help  her  father  weed  the  flower-beds.  It  chanced 
that,  like  many  of  the  poor  people  in  Prussia,  even  in  that  day, 
she  had  received  a  good  education.  She  was  somewhat  alarmed 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  King's  presence,  but  was  re-assured 
when  the  King  told  her  that  he  only  wanted  her  to  read  for  him, 
^  his  eyes  were  weak. 

7.  Now,  Ernestine  (for  this  was  the  name  of  the  little  girl) 
was  so  fond  of  reading  aloud,  that  frequently  many  of  the  pooi 
people  in  the  neighborhood  would  assemble  at  her  father's  house 
to  hear  her;  and  those  who  could  not  read  themselves,  would 
bring  to  her  letters  to  decipher  from  distant  friends  or  children. 
She  thus  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  various  sorts  of  hand- 
writing promptly  and  well. 

8.  The  King  gave  her  the  petition,  and  she  rapidly  glanced 
through  the  opening  lines  to  get  some  idea  of  what  it  was  about. 
As  she  read  her  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and  her  breast  to  heave. 
'  *  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  King ;  *  *  don't  you  know  how 
to  read  ?  "  "  O !  yes,  sire,"  she  replied,  addressing  htm  with  the 
title  usually  applied  to  him :    '^  I  will  now  read  it,  if  you  please." 

9.  The  two  pages  were  about  to  leave  the  room.  ' '  Remain, " 
^id  the  King.  The  little  girl  began  to  read  the  petidon.  It 
was  from  a  poor  widow,  whose  only  son  had  been  drafted  to 
serve  in  the  army,  although  his  health  was  delicate,  and  his  pur- 
^its  had  been  of  a  character  to  unfit  him  for  military  life.  His 
father  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  the  son  was  ambitious  of 
heing  a  portrait-painter. 

10.  The  writer  told  her  story  in  a  simple,  concise  manner, 
that  carried  to  the  heart  a  conviction  of  its  truth ;  and  Ernestine 
read  it  with  so  much  feeling,  and  with  an  articulation  so  just,  in 
tones  so  pure  and  distinct,  that  when  she  had  finished,  the  King, 
into  whose  eyes  the  tears  had  started,  exclaimed:  "O!  now  I 
understand  what  it  is  all  about;  but  I  might  never  have  known 
(certainly,  I  never  should  have  felt,)  its  meaning,  had  I  trusted 
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to  these  young  gentlemen,  whom  I  now  dismiss  from  my  service 
for  one  year,  recommending  them  to  occupy  the  time  in  learning: 
to  read." 

11.  *' As  for  you,  my  young  lady,"  continued  the  King,  **I 
know  you  will  ask  no  better  reward  for  your  trouble,  than  to  be- 
the  instrument  of  carrying  to  this  poor  widow  my  order  for  her 
son's  immediate  discharge.  Let  me  see  if  you  can  write  as  weir 
as  you  can  read.  Take  this  pen  and  write  as  I  dictate."  He- 
then  dictated  an  order,  which  Ernestine  wrote,  and  lie  signed. 
Calling  one  of  his  guards,  he  bade  him  accompany  the  girl,  and', 
see  that  the  order  was  executed. 

1 2.  How  much  happiness  was  Ernestine  the  meansof  bestowing: 
through  her  good  elocution,  united  to  the  happy  circumstance  that, 
brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King !  First,  there  were  her 
poor  neighbors,  to  whom  she  could  give  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. Then,  there  was  the  poor  widow  who  sent  the  peti- 
tition,  and  who  not  only  regained  her  son,  but  received  through 
Ernestine  an  order  for  him  to  paint  the  King's  likeness ;  so  that 
the  poor  boy  soon  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  bad  more  orders- 
than  he  could  attend  to.  Words  could  not  express  his  gratitude 
and  that  of  his  mother  to  the  little  girl. 

13.  And  Ernestine  had,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  aiding: 
her  father  to  rise  in  the  world,  so  that  he  became  the  King's* 
chief  gardener.  The  King  did  not  forget  her,  but  had  her  well 
educated  at  his  own  expense.  As  for  the  two  pages,  she  was- 
indirectly  the  means  of  benefiting  them  also;  for,  ashamed  of 
their  bad  reading,  they  commenced  studying  in  earnest;  till  they 
overcame  the  faults  that  had  offended  the  King.  Both  finally^ 
rose  to  distinction,  one  as  a  lawyer,  the  other  as  a  statesman  p 
and  they  owed  their  advancement  in  life  chiefly  to  their  good 
elocution. 

Note. — The  statement  that  "  they  owed  their  advancement  in  life  chiefly  to 
their  good  elocution/'  is  piobably  an  exaggeration.  A  good  elocution  would 
undoubtedly  asKist  them,  but  unless  the  conditions  to  success  in  their  profes- 
sions were  very  peculiar  in  Prussia,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  a  knowledge- 
of  law  and  statesmanship  was  more  essential  to  their  advancement  than  skill 
in  elocution. 
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ANALYSIS. 

1.  Of  what  does  the  writer  give  an  account  ? 
Ads.    Of  an  exercise  in  reading. 

2.  Where  did  it  occur  ? 

Ans.  In  the  private  apartment  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia. 

3.  When  did  it  occur  ? 

Ans.    One  day,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

4.  (a)  Separate  the  exercise  into  parts,  and  (b)  give  the  attri- 
l)utes  which  characterized  each  part. 

Ans.  (a)  The  exercise  consisted  of  three  parts, — that  of  the 
iirst  page,  that  of  the  second  page,  and  that  of  the  little  girl. 
^)  The  reading  of  the  first  page  was  indistinct,  rapid  and  mo- 
notonous. The  reading  of  the  second  page  was  affected,  formal, 
•deliberate,  emphatic,  and  tedious.  The  reading  of  the  little  girl 
was  characterized  by  much  feeling,  just  articulation,  pure  and 
•distinct  tones. 

5.  What  caused  the  reading  ? 

Ans.  A  poor  widow's  son,,  whose  health  was  delicate,  and 
"whose  pursuits  had  unfitted  him  for  military  life,  wished  to  be 
Teleased  from  the  army,  that  he  might  become  a  portrait-painter. 
A  petition  for  his  discharge  was  presented  to  the  King.  The 
<:ondition  of  the  King's  eyes,  the  absence  of  his  secretary,  and 
the  presence  of  the  first  page,  led  to  the  first  part  The  failure 
of  the  first  page  led  to  the  reading  of  the  second ;  that  of  the 
^cond  led  to  the  reading  of  Ernestine.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  two  pages  was  their  failure  to  comprehend  the  meaning, 
-and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  petition.  The  cause  of  the 
success  of  Elrnestine  was  her  comprehending  and  entenng  into 
the  spirit  of  what  she  read  apd  her  previous  practice  in  reading. 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  reading  ? 

Ans.  The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  learn  the  content  of  the 
4>etition ;  that  of  the  first  page  was  to  pronounce  the  words  in  as 
^hort  a  time  as  possible ;  that  of  the  second  was  to  pronounce 
ithe  words  better  than  his  fellow  had  pronounced  them ;  that  of 
Ernestine  was  to  secure  the  granting  of  the  petition. 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  reading  ? 
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Ans.  The  reading  of  the  pages  offended  the  King  and  caused 
their  dismissal  from  his  service.  The  reading  of  Ernestine  caused 
the  King  to  understand,  to  feel,  and  to  more  than  grant  the  pe- 
tition ;  she  was  educated  by  the  King ;  her  father  was  promoted 
and  the  pages  were  led  to  study  elocution,  which  aided  them  ii> 
securing  distinction. 

8.  What  was  the  reading  like  ? 

Ans.  The  first  part  was  like  the  reading  of  an  auctioneer's 
list ;  the  second,  like  a  recitation  in  the  elementary  sounds. 

The  King  does  not  formally  compare  the  reading  of  Ernestine,, 
but  the  author  of  the  composition  presents  it  as  an  ideal  exercise,, 
and  it  is  like  what  the  reading  of  all  pupils  should  become. 

9.  What  was  the  reading  unlike  ? 

Ans.    The  reading  of  the  boys  was  in  marked  contrast  to*  that  \ 
of  the  little  girl,  and  the  difference  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  girl  understood  and  felt  what  she  read,  while  the  boys- 
did  not. 

It  is  evidently  the  author's  purpose  to  lead  to  an  appreciation* 
of  good  reading  by  contrasting  it  with  bad.     To  make  the  con- 
trast more  marked,  a.nd  to  assist  the  author  in  the  realization  of 
his  purpose,  different  members  of  the  class  should  be  required 
to  imitate  the  King's  readers. 

10.  Of  what  whole  is  the  reading  a  part  ? 

Ans.  The  readingof  the  pages  belongs  to  that  class  of  reading: 
which  consists  in  saying  words.  The  reading  of  Ernestine  belongs- 
to  that  class  of  reading  which  consists  in  expressing  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  incident  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great  Other 
interesting  incidents  should  be  related  by  the  teacher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  in^iring  the  pupils  with  a  desire  to  read  the  biography 
of  that  remarkable  m^.  His  biography  written  by  Macaulay 
is  among  the  best,  and  is  published  by  the  American  Book  Ex- 
change  for  three  cents. 

The  best  results  can  be  secured  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  write- 
the  analysis. 

If  you  would  create  something  you  must  be  something. 
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THE  TURTLES  OF  INDIANA. 


O.  p.  HAY,  PROFESSOR  NAT.   HISTORY,  BUTLER  UNIVERSITY. 


[he  writer  of  this  paper  proposes  at  some  future  time  to  pub- 
lish a  complete  list  of  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  At  present,  however,  the  materials  on  which 
to  base  such  a  catalogue  exist,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  none  of  our 
museums;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  mentioned,  on  good 
authority,  as  having  been  really  found  within  the  state,  several 
species  of  these  animals  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  do 
inhabit  our  territory.  This  state  of  things  is  not  at  all  compli- 
mentary to  our  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  It  is  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  many  others  to  the 
study  and  collection  of  these  interesting  animals ;  and  of  receiv- 
ing, perhaps,  the  aid  of  such  collectors  in  my  work,  that  I  un- 
dertake to  name  and  briefly  describe  such  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians as  are  either  known  to  occur  within  our  limits,  or,  in  all 
probability,  exist  here  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  diligently 
sought  af^er. 

There  are  few,  especially  of  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  not  contribute  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  our  state.  Many  a  farm- 
er's boy  finds  and  ruthlessly  destroys,  every  year,  specimens  that, 
if  preserved,  would  gladden  the  heart  of  some  naturalist  and  be 
the  means  of  making  a  real  addition  to  science.  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  one  can  attentively  observe  and  carefully  collect  even 
the  reptiles  of  his  neighborhood  without  discovering  new  and 
interesting  and  valuable  facts.  The  teachers  and  students  in  our 
schools  who  should  engage  in  such  studies  would  find  themselves 
not  only  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble  by  their  increased  store 
of  knowledge,  but  also  in  possession  of  a  handsome  profit  in  the 
way  of  lively  enjoyment  and  better  health.  Besides,  a  collection 
that  would  cost  but  little  for  alcohol  and  fruit-jars  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  become  quite  valuable. 

There  are,  living  in  Indiana,  probably  not  far  from  seventy 
species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians,  many  of  which  are  inferred 
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to  live  here  simply  frpm  our  knowledge  of  their  general  distribu- 
tion. A  careful  survey  will  doubtless  reveal  others  whose  pres- 
ence has  not  been  suspected.  The  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  state,  especially,  offers  a  fine  field  for  search  after  varieties. 
Southern  Illinois  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  furnished  many 
species  which  had  previously  been  supposed  to  occur  only  much 
further  south.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Indiana  will  share 
with  Illinois  in  this  northward  extension  of  southern  life. 

For  the  present,  I  confine  myself  to  a  mention  of  our  Turtles, 
of  which  probably  twelve  or  thirteen  species  dwell  within  our 
borders.  To  those  who  wish  to  have  more  accurate  descriptions 
I  recommend  Professor  Jordan's  *' Manual  of  the  Vertebrates." 

The  list  is  headed  by  the  common  Box  Turtle,  cistudo  clausa^ 
which  takes  its  common  name  from  its  ability  to  withdraw  its 
head,  legs,  and  tail  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  its 
shell,  (carapace  and  plastron)  and  to  bring  these  so  closely  to- 
gether that  no  enemy  can  possibly  gain  access.  The  plastron 
consists  of  two  pieces  that  turn  on  a  transverse  hinge.  Its  color 
is  black,  with  many  yellow  markings.  Sometimes  the  yellow 
predominates.  It  avoids  the  water,  roaming  through  dry  woods 
and  living  principally  on  insects,  mice,  and  other  small  animals. 
In  the  Southern  States  there  occurs  a  variety  of  this  species  which 
has  on  the  hind  feet  only  three  toes,  and  is  called  on  that  ac- 
count triunguis.  It  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  may 
occur  in  Southern  Indiana. 

In  the  region  extending  from  Wisconsin  to  the  AUeghanies 
occurs  another  turtle  which  closely  resembles  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. This  is  Blanding's  Tortoise,  or  emys  meUagris,  It  is 
jet  black,  ornamented  with  yellow  spots  on  the  carapace  and 
head.  It  too  is  a  '^ box-turtle."  It  differs  from  the  cistudo  in 
having  the  upper  jaw  rising  gradually  upward  into  a  notch  in 
front,  instead  of  being  bluntly  hooked  as  in  cistudo.  Also  the 
sides  of  the  head  slope  downward  and  outward,  instead  of  being 
vertical  as  in  the  common  box  turtle.  This  turtle  has  been  found 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  in  all  probability  occurs  in  Northern 
Indiana.     It  will  be  a  nice  thing  to  look  for. 

Chelopus  guttatusy  or,  as  Agassiz  called  it,  Natumys  guttatus  is 
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another  little  turtle  that  until  recently  has  been  attributed  wholly 
to  the  region  east  of  us.  Not  long  since,  however,  Prof.  Levette 
found  it  in  Northern  Indiana.  It  grows  to  be  about  four  inches 
long,  and  is  black,  with  many  little  dots  of  orange  or  yellow. 
This  turtle  can  not  close  its  shell.  The  upper  jaw  is  slightly 
notched  in  front  and  straight  along  the  sides.  It  lives  about 
the  water  and  has  its  toes  somewhat  webbed. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  turtles  is  chrysemys  picta^  the  Painted 
Torde,  which  may  grow  to  be  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  length. 
It  is  much  flatter  and  broader  than  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  has  the  feet  more  completely  webbed.  It  has  a 
small  notch  in  the  upper  jaw,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  small 
notch.  It  is  gaily  ornamented  on  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  legs, 
with  yellow  and  red  stripes.  There  is  more  or  less  intense  red 
^n  the  edges  of  the  shell,  while  the  plates  of  the  carapace  are 
bordered  with  yellow.  It  lives  in  the  water  and  is  very  com- 
mon. 

Of  the  genus  Malacoclemmys  we  have  two  species.  They  are 
distinguished  from  other  turtles  by  having  no  notch  in  the  upper 
jaw,  while  the  lower  jaw  is  said  to  be  spoon-shaped.  There  is 
also  a  ridge,  or  keel,  running  along  the  middle  of  the  shell  above. 
The  shell  is  low  and  the  feet  are  webbed.  M.  geographuus,  the 
Map  Turtle,  is  of  a  dark  color  and  is  ornamented  with  many 
yellowish  markings  on  the  carapace,  and  especially  on  the  legs 
and  neck.  J/1  pseudo-geographtcus,  differs  principally  in  having 
a  row  of  tubercles  along  the  middle  line  of  the  carapace,  one  on 
the  hinder  edge  of  each  plate.  Both  species  have  deep  notches 
in  the  margins  of  the  shell.     They  are  found  in  Indiana. 

The  genus  Pseudtmys  is  distinguished  by  having,  inside  the 
mouth,  on  the  upper  jaw,  a  ridge  that  runs  parallel  with  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  jaw.  There  is  a  notch  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the 
•lower  jaw  is  hooked.  The  whole  body  is  very  flat,  and  there  are 
notches  in  the  hinder  edge  of  the  carapace.  In  F,  hieroglyphica^ 
the  H^ieroglyphic  Turtle,  the  head  is  spoken  of  as  being  unusually 
•small  There  are  yellow  stripes  on  the  legs  and  neck,  and  broad 
lines  of  yellowish  on  the  carapace.  Prof.  Cope  states  that  it  oc- 
curs iri  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Gulf  States ;  but  I  have  not 
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heard  of  its  having  been  found  in  Indiana.  P.  troostn  is  an  in- 
habitant  of  the  states  along  the  Mississippi  river,  and  may  ad- 
vance as  far  eastward  as  Indiana.  Collectors  along  the  Ohio 
and  lower  Wabash  rivers  ought  to  look  for  it-  It  is  described  as- 
having  a  greenish-black  color,  lateral  plates  with  horn-colored' 
lines  and  spots,  and  throat  with  greenish  stripes.  The  notches- 
in  the  margin  of  the  shell  are  not  deep.  There  is  no  keel.  An- 
other species,  F.  elegans^  is  found  from  Western  Illinois  to  the- 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  shell  above  is  beautifully  marked,  at 
least  in  the  young,  with  yellowish  wavy  lines.  There  is  a  blood- 
red  band  along  each  side  of  the  neck. 

The  two  following  genera  differ  from  all  that  have  so  far  bee]> 
mentioned,  in  having  the  highest  part  of  the  shell  behind  the 
middle  of  the  body,  instead  of  at  the  middle.     In  Cinostemum- 
the  carapace  is  without  a  keel,  and  is  rounded  and  vaulted  be- 
hind.    Both  jaws  are  hooked.     The  shell  can  be  tightly  closed. 
C,  pennsylvanicum^  the  Small  Mud  Turtle,  no  doubt  occurs  in- 
Indiana,  as  it  has  been  found  on  every  side  of  the  state.     Id 
Aromochtlys  the  shell  is  high  and  keeled  and  the  plastron  narrow, 
so  as  to  leave  wide  spaces  unclosed.     The  head  is  peaked,  the- 
snout  projecting  over  the  mouth.    A,  odoratus,  the  Musk  Turde, 
is  probably  rare ;  but  Prof.  Levette  has  found  it  in  Northern* 
Indiana.     Chdydra  serpentina  is  our  common  Snapping  Turtle. 
He  needs  no  introduction  to  my  audience. 

Of  the  Sof^shelled  Turtles  we  have  two  genera,  each  with  one 
species.  Both,  two,  are  recorded  from  Indiana.  In  Aspidanedesr 
spinifer  the  nostrils  are  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  there  is  a 
ridge  projecting  from  the  septum  outward  into  each  nostriL 
There  is  a  number  of  sharp  tubercles  on  the  front  of  carapace. 
In  Amyda  mutica  there  is  no  ridge  projecting  into  the  nostrils,, 
and  no  tubercles  on  the  carapace. 


Manner  is  one  of  the  greatest  engines  of  influence  ever  givea 
to  man. 

Pleasure  comes  through  toil,  and  not  by  self-indulgence  oi 
indolence. 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOL. 


THE  SCISNCE  OF   EDUCATION. 


s  TO  PUNISHMENT,  as  with  all  Other  work  in  education,  it  cao 
never  be  abstractly  determined  beforehand,  but  it  musts 
befegulated  with  a  view  to  the  individual  pupil  and  his  peculiar 
drcomstances.  What  it  shall  be,  and  how  and  when  adminis- 
tered, are  problems  which  call  for  great  ingenuity  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  educator.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  pun- 
ishments vary  in  intensity  at  the  will  of  the  educator.  He  fixes 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  measured  in  the  child's  mind. 
Whipping  is  actual  physical  pain,  and  an  evil  in  itself  to  the  child.. 
Bat  there  are  many  other  punishments  which  involve  no  physical 
pain,  and  the  intensity  of  which,  as  felt  by  the  child,  varies  ac- 
cording to  an  artificial  standard  in  different  schools. 

"To  sit  under  the  clock''  was  a  great  punishment  in  one  oF 
our  public  schools — ^not  that  the  seat  was  not  perfectly  comfort- 
able, but  that  one  was  never  sent  there  to  sit  unless  for  some 
grave  misdemeanor.  The  teacher  has  the  matter  in  his  own- 
hands,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  this  and  to  grade  his  punish- 
ments  with  much  caution,  so  as  to  make  all  pass  for  their  ful^ 
value.  In  some  schools  even  suspension  is  so  common  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  pupil  a  very  bad  thing.  ''Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  and  frequency  implies  familiarity.  A  punish- 
meDt  seldom  resorted  to  will  always  seem  to  the  pupil  to  be  severe. 
As  we  weaken,  and  in  fact  bankrupt,  language  by  an  inordinate 
use  of  superlatives,  so,  also,  do  we  weaken  any  punishment  by 
its  frequent  repetition.  Economy  of  resources  should  be  always^ 
practiced. 

In  general,  we  might  say  that,  for  very  young  children,  cor> 
poral  punishment  is  most  appropriate ;  for  boys  and  girls,  isola- 
tion ;  and  for  older  youth,  something  which  appeals  to  the  sense- 
of  honor. 

(i)  Corporal  punishment  implies  physical  pain.  Generally  it 
consists  of  a  whipping,  and  this  is  perfecdy  justifiable  in  case  or 
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persistent  defiance  of  authority,  of  obstinate  carelessness,  or  of 
malicious  evil  doing,  so  long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  perceptions 
of  the  offender  are  closed  against  appeal.  But  it  must  not  be 
administered  too  often,  or  with  imdue  severity.  To  resort  to 
deprivation  of  food  is  cruel.  But,  while  we  condemn  the  false 
view  of  seeing  in  the  rod  the  only  panacea  for  all  embarrassing 
•questions  of  discipline  on  the  teacher's  part,  we  can  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  sentimentality  which  assumes  that  the  dignity 
of  humanity  is  affected  by  a  blow  given  to  a  child.  It  is  wrong 
thus  to  confound  self-conscious  humanity  with  child-humanity, 
for  to  the  average  child  himself  a  blow  is  the  most  natural  form 
of  retribution,  and  that  in  which  all  other  efforts  at  influence  at 
last  end.  The  fully  grown  man  ought,  certainly,  not  to  be 
flogged,  for  this  kind  of  punishment  places  him  on  a  level  with 
the  child ;  or,  where  it  is  barbarously  inflicted,  reduces  him  to 
the  level  of  the  brute,  and  thus  absolutely  does  degrade  him. 
In  English  schools  the  rod  is  said  to  be  often  used  \  if  a  pupil  of 
the  first  class,  who  is  never  Hogged,  is  put  back  into  the  second, 
he  becomes  again  subject  to  fiogging.  But  even  if  this  be  nec- 
essary in  the  schools,  it  certainly  has  no  proper  place  in  the  army 
and  navy. 

(2)  To  punish  a  pupil  by  isolation  is  to  remove  him  tempora- 
rily from  the  society  of  his  fellows.  The  boy  or  girl  thus  cutoff 
from  companionship,  and  forced  to  think  only  of  himself,  begins 
to  understand  how  helpless  he  is  in  such  a  position.  Time  passes 
wearily,  and  he  is  soon  eager  to  return  to  the  companionship  of 
^parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  fellow-students. 

But  to  leave  a  child  entirely  by  himself,  without  any  super- 
vision, and  perhaps  in  a  dark  room,  is  wrong  as  to  leave  two  or 
three  together  without  supervision.  It  often  happens  when  they 
are  kept  after  school  by  themselves  that  they  give  the  freest  rein 
to  their  childish  wantonness,  and  commit  the  wildest  pranks. 

(3)  Shutting  children  up  in  this  way  does  not  touch  their 
sense  of  honor,  and  the  punishment  is  soon  forgotten,  because  it 
relates  only  to  certain  particular  phases  of  their  behavior.  Bat 
it  is  quite  different  when  the  pupil  is  isolated  from  his  fellows  on 
the  ground  that  by  his  conduct  he  has  violated  the  very  princi- 
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pies  which  make  civilized  sodety  possible,  and  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  a  proper  member  of  it  This  is  a  punishment  which 
touches  his  sense  of  honor,  for  honor  is  the  recognition  of  the 
individual  by  others  as  their  equal,  and  by  his  error,  or  by  his 
crime,  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  their  e<|ualy  their  peer,  and 
has  thus  severed  himself  from  them. 

The  separation  from  them  is  thus  only  the  external  form  of  the 
real  separation  which  he  himself  has  brought  to  pass  within  his 
soul,  and  which  his  wrong-doing  has  only  made  clearly  visible. 
This  kind  of  punishment,  thus  touching  the  whole  character  of 
the  youth  and  not  easily  forgotten,  should  be  administered  with 
the  greatest  caution  lest  a  permanent  loss  of  self-respect  follow. 
When  we  think  our  wrong-doing  to  be  eternal  in  its  effects,  we 
lose  all  power  of  effort  for  our  own  improvement. — Rosencranz^s 
Padagj^gjUal  System, 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  TRANSITION  FROM  INFANCY 

TO  CHILDHOOD. 


MISS  S.  ELLA  HUNT,  FRANKFORT,  IND. 


T  the  legal  age  for  entering  school,  the  average  child  tastes,, 
smells,  listens  to,  sees,  and  touches,  all  objects  with  which 
fale  comes  in  contact     His  mind  is  to  be  furnished,  through  the- 
senses,  with  materials  for  future,  more  complex  work.    His  work, 
at  this  time,  is  objective.     Activity  of  the  PresentaHve  faculty 
[HTdominates. 

The  t^xAA  perceives  that  an  apple  is  sweet,  fragrant,  red,  spher- 
ical, smooth,  hard,  heavy ;  that  he  has  an  apple  to-day,  that  to- 
morrow it  is  gone ;  that  the  apple  is  extended,  because  he  can 
make  no  other  object  fill  the  same  place  at  the  same  time ;  that 
the  stem  and  seeds  are  parts  of  the  apple ;  and  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  tree  on  which  it  grew ;  that  the  apple  is  good  for  food,, 
that  sunshine  and  water  helped  it  to  become  what  it  is ;  that  the 
apple  is  like  the  pear,  in  that  it  grew  on  a  tree,  and  is  unlike  it 
in  form  and  taste.     In  these  observations  he  has  thought  the 
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apple  under  the  relations  of  Substance  and  Attribute,  Time, 
Space,  Whole  and  Part,  Design  or  Purpose,  Cause  and  Effect, 
Comparison  and  Contrast. 

The  Representative  faculty  is  not — can  not,  be  so  active  as  tbe 
Presentative ;  yet  tviiat  is  learned  by  observation,  must  be  held 
or  there  is  no  permanent  gain.  The  objects  and  attributes  which 
he  perceives  under  their  various  relations  are  retained  and  re- 
presented by  the  memory.  He  can  tell  to-day  of  the  sled  he 
saw  yesterday — ^a  week  since,  six  months  ago;  he  remembeis 
that  it  was  new  and  red ;  that  it  belonged  to  mch  a  boy ;  that  it 
was  nicer  than  his  own.  He  is  not  only  able  to  recall  perceived 
objects  under  their  cognized  relations,  but  he  makes  new  combi- 
nations.    The  children  of  First  Primary  talk  of  ''Jack  Frost 

m 

biting  their  toes."  Little  girls  wash  the  faces  of  their  dolls,  pot 
them  to  sleep,  and  scold  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if 
working  with  real  babies.  One  little  six-year-old  talked  of  ''hang- 
ing up  her  dirty  face  and  of  putting  on  a  clean  one."  Another 
said  there  were  "two  girls  of  her—  a  good  girl  and  a  bad  giil; 
when  the  good  girl  came  the  bad  girl  was  shut  up  in  a  closet, 
and  when  the  bad  girl  came  the  good  girl  went  away." 

The  thought  power  reaches  its  full  development  later  than  either 
the  presentative  or  the  representative  faculty;  it  begins  with 
these.  Simple  judgments  are  used  when  the  child  observes  that 
the  snow  is  cold;  that  water  flows ;  that  the  wheel  is  part  of  the 
carriage.  He  knows  horses,  books,  boys,  churches,  whips,  etc 
In  knowing  each  of  these  classes,  he  observes  individuals ;  com- 
pares similar  attributes ;  abstracts  these  to  form  a  general  con- 
cept; and  classifies  in  applying  this  concept  to  new  individuals. 

He  can  not  so  readily  discover  the  attributes  of  mind  as  of 
matter;  yet  the  four-year-old  child  which  said  that  "patience  is 
to  sit  and  thought  and  thought,  and  not  say  anything,"  had  some 
idea  of  patience.  But  abstract  thoughts  and  the  power  to  ana- 
lyze one's  own  mind  do  not  come  in  childhood. 

The  child  is  helpless ;  is  not  able  to  care  for  himself,  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  or  morally.  If  not  cared  for  physically^  be 
would  die ;  if  not  taught  intellectually^  his  mental  growth  would 
be,  at  best,  slow  and  imperfect;  if  not  led  moraU^^  his  percep- 
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lions  of  right  and  wrong  would,  certainly,  be  not  clearly  defined. 
He  is  dependent  upon  wiser  minds  for  all  knowledge  not  gained 
by  his  own  experience.     He  should,  therefore,  honor  his  father 
.and  mother ;  should  be  respectful.     This  is  \iy&  first  study, 

A  stroke  upon  the  body  causes  pain.  The  average  child  is 
iU>le  to  think  himself  in  another's  place.  If  he  is  physically 
honest  he  will  not  allow  a  stroke  to  fall  upon  himself,  and  will 
not  cause  a  pain  to  be  inflicted  on  another. 

The  possession  of  a  pencil,  a  ball,  a  book,  is  an  advantage  to 
him.  He  knows  that  the  same  is  advantage  to  another.  If  he 
is  honest  he  is  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of  these  advantages 
and  will  be  unwilling  to  deprive  another  of  them.  Harshness, 
ridicule^  etc.,  cause  him  pain.  If  he  does  what  is  right  he  is  as 
•careful  to  prevent  the  injury  from  falling  upon  another  as  upon 
himself. 

With  proper  training  the  child  of  six  years  is  usually  respectful. 
There  are  times  when  he  thinks  Ju  knows,  and  uses  his  own 
judgment  in  place  of  the  advice  of  superiors.  The  wiser  his 
parents  and  teachers  are,  the  more  rarely  will  this  occur.  The 
child  of  six  years  is  able  to  perceive  for  himself  that  he  ought  not 
to  strike  another ;  that  he  ought  not  take  what  belongs  to  an- 
other ;  that,  without  cause,  he  ought  not  to  speak  illy  of  another. 

But  the  child  b  impulsive.  •  Restrictions  which  when  calm  he 
is  willing  to  place  upon  himself,  in  excitement  he  sees  no  reason 
for.  In  anger  he  forgets  to  imagine  himself  as  the  recipient  of 
blows.  In  appropriating  another's  possessions  to  his  own  use, 
he  thinks  only  of  self. 

He  continues  greatly  dependent  upon  his  superiors  for  guid- 
.ance ;  but  as  soon  as,  in  any  one  particular,  he  clearly  sees  for 
•himself  the  right  and  wrong,  makes  himself  responsible  for  his 
actions,  his  ideals  become  higher,  and  his  moral  character 
stronger. 

The  elements  found  as  factors  in  his  development,  are  his  own 
evolving  mind,  and  his  surroundings.  The  public  school  is  one 
of  these  outside  influences.  It  makes  the  transition  from  infancy 
to  childhood  more  prominent,  in  that  it  requires  exact  observa- 
don,  tends,  in  its  drills,  to  perfect  the  memory,  and  provokes 
dhought. 
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The  proportional  action  of  representation  and  thought  is 
greater  now  than  in  infancy.  The  power  to  attend  is  aug- 
mented. 

To  some  children  this  transition  naturally  comes  later  than  to 
most.  To  those  slow  in  development,  or  whose  training  has 
been  such  as  not  to  foster  self-dependence,  the  beginning  of 
school  life  comes  hardest.  With  such,  the  teacher  must  work 
carefully  to  overcome  timidity,  to  gain  attention,  to  strengtheik 
the  will,  and  to  make  self-dependent. 


ETIQUETTE  ON  CONVERSATION. 


Do  not  manifest  impatience. 

Do  not  engage  in  argument. 

Do  not  interrupt  another  when  speaking. 

Do  not  find  fault,  though  you  may  gently  criticise. 

Do  not  appear  to  notice  inaccuracies  of  speech  in  others. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  lose  temper  or  speak  excitedly. 

Do  not  allude  to  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  any  one  present.. 

Do  not  always  commence  a  conversation  by  allusion  to  the- 
weather. 

Do  not,  when  narrating  an  incident,  continually  say,  "you 
see/'  **you  know,"  etc. 

Do  not  intrude  professional  or  other  topics  that  the  company 
generally  can  not  take  an  interest  in. 

Do  not  talk  very  loud.  A  firm,  clear,  distinct,  yet  mild,  gen- 
tle, musical  voice  has  great  power. 

Do  not  be  absent  minded,  requiring  the  speaker  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  that  you  may  understand. 

Do  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  personal  appearance  when 
any  one  present  may  have  the  same  defects. 

Do  not  try  to  force  yourself  into  the  confidence  of  others.  If 
they  give  their  confidence  never  betray  it. 

Do  not  use  profanity,  vulgar  terms,  slang  phrases,  words  of 
double  meaning,  or  language  that  will  bring  the  blush  to  any 
one. 
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Do  not  intersperse  your  language  with  foreign  words  and  high 
sounding  terms.  It  shows  affectation,  and  will  draw  ridicule 
upon  you. 

Do  not  carry  on  a  conversation  with  another  in  company  about 
matters  which  the  general  company  knows  nothing  of.  It  is 
almost  as  impolite  as  to  whisper. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  speak  ill  of  the  absent  one  if  it  can 
be  avoided ;  the  day  may  come  when  some  friend  may  be  needed 
to  defend  you  in  your  absence. 

Do  not  speak  with  contempt  and  ridicule  of  a  locality  where  you 
may  be  visiting;  find  something  to  truthfully  praise  and  com- 
mend ;  thus  making  yourself  agreeable. 

Do  not  make  a  pretense  of  gentility,  nor  parade  the  fact  that 
yon  are  a  descendant  of  anjr  noble  family.  You  must  pass  for 
just  what  you  are,  and  stand  on  your  own  merit. 

Do  not  contradict.  In  making  a  correction  say,  ''I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  had  an  impression  that  it  was  so  and  so."  Be 
careful  in  contradicting,  as  you  may  wrong  yourself. 

Do  not  be  unduly  familiar ;  you  will  merit  contempt  if  you 
are.  Neither  should  you  be  dogmatic  in  your  assertions,  arro- 
gating to  yourself  much  consequence  in  your  own  opinions. 

Do  not  be  too  lavish  in  your  praise  of  various  members  of  your 
own  family  when  speaking  to  strangers ;  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  speaking  may  know  some  faults  that  you  do  not. 

Do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  yourself  to  carry  your  point  in 
conversation.  Should  the  person  with  whom  you  are  convers- 
ing feel  the  same,  your  talk  will  lead  into  violent  argument. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  use  personal  abuse  when  speaking  to 
another,  as  in  so  doing  you  may  make  that  person  a  life-long  en- 
emy. A  few  kind,  courteous  words  might  have  made  him  a  life- 
long friend. 

Do  not  discuss  politics  or  religion  in  general  company.  You 
probably  would  not  convert  your  opponent  and  he  will  not  con- 
vert you.  To  discuss  these  topics  is  to  arouse  feeling  without 
any  good  result. 

Do  not  make  a  parade  of  being  acquainted  with  distinguished 
or  wealthy  people,  of  having  been  to  college,  or  of  having  vis- 
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ited  foreign  lands.     All  this  is  not  evidence  of  any  real  genuine 
worth  on  your  part. 

Do  not  use  the  surname  alone  when  speaking  of  your  husband 
or  wife  to  others.  To  say  to  another  that  "I  told  Jones,"  refer- 
ring to  your  husband,  sounds  badly.  Whereas,  to  say,  "I  told 
Mr.  Jones,"  shows  respect  and  good  breeding. 

Do  not  yield  to  bashfulness.  Do  not  isolate  yourself  by 
sitting  in  a  corner,  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and  talk  with 
you.  Step  out ;  have  something  to  say.  Though  you  may  not 
^ay  it  well,  keep  on.  You  will  gain  courage  and  improve.  It 
is  as  much  your  duty  to  entertain  others  as  theirs  to  amuse  you. 

Do  not  attempt  to  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  others  by  ask- 
ing what  their  profits  are,  what  things  cost,  whether  Lillie  ever 
had  a  beau,  and  why  Lottie  never  got  married  ?  All  such  ques- 
tions are  extremely  impertinent,  and  are  likely  to  meet  with  re- 
buke. 

Do  not  whisper  in  company ;  do  not  engage  in  private  con- 
versation; do  not  speak  a  foreign  language  which  the  general 
company  present  may  not  understand,  unless  it  is  understood 
that  the  foreigner  is  unable  to  speak  your  own  language. 

Do  not  take  it  upon  yourself  to  admonish  comparative  stran- 
gers on  religious  topics ;  the  persons  to  whom  you  speak  may 
have  decided  convictions  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  yours, 
and  your  over-zeal  may  seem  to  them  an  impertinence. 

Do  not  aspire  to  be  a  great  story-teller ;  an  inveterate  teller  of 
long  stories  becomes  very  tiresome.  To  tell  one  or  two  witty, 
short,  new  stories,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  is  about  all  that 
one  person  should  inflict  on  the  company. 

Do  not  indulge  in  satire;  no  doubt  you  are  witty,  and  you 
could  say  a  most  cutting  thing  that  would  bring  the  laugh  of  the 
company  down  on  your  opponent,  but  you  must  not  allow  it, 
unless  to  rebuke  some  impertinent  fellow  who  can  be  suppressed 
in  no  other  way. 

Do  not  spend  your  time  in  talking  scandal ;  you  sink  your  own 
moral  nature  by  so  doing,  and  you  are,  perhaps,  doing  great  in- 
justice to  those  about  whom  you  talk.  You  probably  do  not 
understand  all  the  circumstances.  Were  they  understood,  you 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  lenient. 
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Do  Dot  flatter ;  in  doing  so  you  embarrass  those  upon  whom 
you  bestow  praise,  as  they  may  not  wish  to  offend  you  by  repel- 
ling it,  and  yet  they  realize  that  if  they  accept  it  they  merit  your 
contempt.  You  may,  however,  commend  their  work  when  it 
can  be  truthfully  done ;  but  do  not  bestow  praise  when  it  is  not 
deserved.  — Ex. 


GEOGRAPHY— III. 

ELI    F.    BROWN. 


tN  the  first  article  a  simple  plan  was  presented  by  which  to  in- 
troduce beginning  classes  to  primary  geography,  so  that  the 
pupil's  field  of  knowledge  may  be  extended,  and  the  basis  be 
laid  for  comprehending  general  geography.  In  the  second  ar- 
ticle it  was  the  aim  to  show  how  the  class,  by  the  preparation 
indicated  in  the  first,  may  be  caused  to  view  the  earth  as  a  body, 
having  certain  relations  of  shape,  motion,  position,  etc.,  which 
relations  determine  many  of  the  great  geographical  conditions 
that  are  to  be  learned. 

There  comes  a  time  at  which  it  is  desirable  for  the  pupil  to 
take  a  text-book  in  the  subject.  His  investigation  now  proceeds 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  printed  statement  and  map.  A  pupil 
who  can  read  fairly  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  whose  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  meaning  of  words,  may  be  capable  of 
tising  the  Elementary  Geography.  The  pupil  would  probably 
be  using  the  Elementary  Arithmetic  at  the  same  stage  of  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  use  of  his  book  he  meets  many  statements  of  facts  more 
or  less  closely  related,  and  clearly  stated.  These  statements  be- 
come the  objects  of  his  attention,  and  the  chief  error  is  likely  to 
be  his  attempt  to  learn  a  great  number  of  unimportant  and  un- 
related facts.  The  learning  of  a  great  number  of  names  of  riv- 
ers, towns,  bays,  capes,  etc.,  can  scarcely  be  profitable,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  may  very  materially  confuse  the  pupil  and  de- 
stroy his  interest  in  the  subject. 
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The  text  may  fail  in  significance,  as  the  pupil  tries  to  learn 
from  it  what  is  beyond  his  experience.  Physical  features,  such 
as  mountains,  plains,  large  rivers,  great  expanses  of  water,  etc., 
need  to  be  carefully  wrought  out  by  the  teacher.  To  a  child 
who  has  never  seen  a  mountain,  the  word  mountain  is  a  mean- 
ingless term.  A  picture  of  such  an  object  is  a  much  more  useful 
character  than  the  word.  The  modern  text-books  are  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  teacher  may  find  their  chief  excellency  in  their 
suggestive  pictures.  Through  the  study  of  pictures  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  reach  a  clear  conception  of  mountain  and  valley,  of 
island  and  waterfall,  of  ships  and  commerce,  of  various  modes 
of  life,  and  of  many  other  interesting  and  important  matters, 
which  through  the  printed  statement  alone  are  likely  to  remain 
barren  wastes  to  the  pupil..  To  the  pleasant  interest  that  comes 
from  the  illustrations  let  the  teacher  add  verbal  descriptions,  and 
state  important  relations.  After  such  expositions  the  printed 
statements  have  in  them  a  life  which  the  pupil  will  readily  grasp 
and  retain. 

Leading  importance  needs  to  be  attached  to  home  geography 
and  interests  and  many  details  may  be  taught  in  connection 
therewith  which  ought  to  be  omitted  in  the  discussion  of  foreign 
countries.  Treat  distant  countries  in  outline.  This  will  give  the 
more  time  for  the  full  exposition  of  those  districts  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  which  the  individual's  future  life  is  likely  to  be  cast. 

Some  simple  plan  of  map  drawing  will  prove  profitable.  Try 
to  have  the  learner  so  grasp  the  relative  position  of  places,  and 
parts  that  he  may  'fairly  represent  them  on  board  and  paper. 
Maps  which  are  reasonably  careful  sketches,  made  by  the  chil- 
dren, are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  elaborate  and  pain- 
fully accurate.  The  map  drawn  is  not  the  ultimate.  The  gen- 
eral relations  in  space  existing  in  the  section  studied  are  the  es- 
sentials. 

Resort  to  frequent  outline  reviews.  Constantly  associate  the 
text  and  map.  Refer  frequently  to  the  globe  and  the  actual 
earth.  Emphasize  the  important  parts,  and  unhesitatingly  omit 
the  parts  of  the  text  that  are  put  in  the  books  for  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, but  the  learning  of  which  can  not  result  in  profit  to 
the  pupil.     View  the  work  by  subject  rsither  than  by  page. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 


^ 


XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS. 


TownsMp  Institutes. 

THE    LAW. 

Sec.  f.  At  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  daring  which  the  public 
schools  may  be  in  progress,  shall  be  deroted  to  township  institutes  or  model 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays  may  be  appro- 
priated at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustee  of  any  township;  such  insti- 
tute shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  other  person  designated  by  the 
trustee  of  the  township.  The  township  trustee  shall  specify  in  a  written  con- 
tract with  the  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  full  session  of  each 
institute  contemplated  herein,  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day's  ab- 
sence therefrom,  unless  such  absence  shall  be  occasioned  by  sickness. 

COMICSNTS. 

1.  In  order  to  enable  the  county  superintendent  to  attend  the 
township  institutes,  the  trustee  should  consult  the  superintendent  in 
^elation  to  the  time  of  holding  them.  Whenever  the  tounty  super- 
intendent is  present  at  a  township  institute,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  take  charge  of  it. 

2.  The  township  trustee  should  attend  the  township  institutes  and 
see  that  the  work  is  properly  done.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  take 
charge  of  the  institute  himself. 

3.  The  township  institute  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of 
the  township,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  cities  and  towns 
Teachers  in  cities  and  towns  can  not  be  required  to  attend  township 
institutes,  and  can  not  be  deprived  of  their  pay  if  they  do  not  attend. 

4.  It  is  held  that  each  teacher  who  attends  a  township  institute  is 
required  to  take  such  a  part  and  perform  such  reasonable  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  trustee  or  by  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  institute.  The  object  of  a  township  institute  is  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers  of  the  township.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  object  are  by  common  law  conferred  upon 
the  persons  managing  the  institute.  The  object  of  the  institute  will 
utterly  fail,  unless  the  teachers  attending  take  part  in  the  exercises. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  contract  which  the  trustee  makes  with  the 
teachers,  in  relation  to  township  institutes,  necessarily  requires  the 
teachers  to  perform  such  reasonable  exercises  and  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them.  Indeed,  the  statute  provides  that  the  trustee  may 
designate  one  of  the  teachers  to  preside  over  the  township  institute. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  teacher  at  a  township 
institute  does  not  necessarily  fill  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
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J.  Teachers  can  not  be  compelled  to  attend  township  institutes 
held  out  of  their  own  township. 

Schools  to  he  Closed  during  the  session  of  the  County  Institute, 

THE    LAW. 

Sic.  160.    When  any  such  [county]  institute  is  in  session,  the  common 
schools  of  the  county  in  which  said  institute  shall  be  held  shall  be  closed  dur> 
ing  the  session  of  said  institute. 
• 

COMMENTS. 

1.  The  county  superintendent  should  notify  the  school  trustees  of 
the  several  corporations  of  the  time  when  the  county  institute  will  be 
held,  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  close  their  schools,  as 
required  by  this  section. 

2.  Although  not  so  expressly  stated  in  the  law,  every  teacher  va 
the  common  schools  of  the  county  is  morally  bound  to  attend  the 
county  institute,  and  the  trustee  can  enforce  this  attendance  by  in- 
inserting  a  clause  in  the  contract  with  the  teacher  to  that  effect. 

Equalization  of  Time  in  Public  Schools, 

THE    LAW. 

Sec  1 1.  All  schools  in  a  township  shall  be  taught  an  equal  length  of  time^ 
as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  done,  without  regard  to  the  diversity  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  the  several  schools,  or  the  cost  of  the  school,  aua  each  of  said 
schools  shall  be  numbered  by  the  proper  trustee  as  School  No.  — . 

COMMENTS. 

1.  The  trustee  should  not  make  a  division  of  the  revenues  to  the 
districts  of  his  township,  to  be  expended  by  them.  The  schools 
should  be  equal,  not  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  them,. 
but  in  the  number  of  days  taught. 

2.  This  section  does  not  ^ive  any  trustee  authority  to  discriminate 
unjustly  against  one  district  in  favor  of  another,  by  knowingly  giving^ 
one  district  a  good  teacher  at  his^h  waees  and  another  district  a  poor 
teacher  at  low  wages.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  employ  the  best 
teachers  his  money  will  secure.  While  it  is  his  duty  in  employing 
his  teachers  to  take  into  consideration  -the  size  and  grade  of  each 
school  in  his  selection  and  distribution  of  teachers,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  give  each  school  the  teacher  which,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces,  will  do  the  best  work  for  that  particular  school. 

3.  In  case  a  district  can  not  have  its  proper  number  of  days  of 
school  in  any  one  year  by  reason  of  the  burning  of  a  house  or  from 
any  other  accidentsd  cause,  the  children  of  such  school  may  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  other  schools  in  the  same  township.  If  they  gener- 
ally avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  the  money  apportioned  to  such 
district  for  such  time  as  they  are  without  a  school  house  should  be 
added  to  the  general  tuition  fund  and  re-distributed  to  the  various 
districts  of  the  corporation  the  next  year.  But  if  the  children  of  such 
a  district  are  not  distributed  and  accommodated  at  other  schools,  it 
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is  held  that  the  trustee  will  not  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law 
if  he  holds  the  money  belonging  to  the  district  and  gives  it  a  longer 
school  the  next  year. 

Apportionment  of  Director. 

THE    LAW. 

Sic.  2$.  The  voters  as  defined  in  sections  14,  IS,  and  16  [ftnd  a6]  of  this 
act,  shall  meet  annually  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  and  elect  one  of  their 
number  director  of  such  school,  who  shall,  before  entering  upon  duty,  take  an 
oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  same.  The  director  so  elected  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  said  election,  notify  the  trustee  of  his  election ;  and,  in  case  of 
fittlare  to  elect,  the  trustee  shall  forthwith  appoint  a  director  of  said  school ; 
bat  any  director  so  appointed  may  be  removed  upon  a  petition  of  three-fourths 
of  the  persons  attached  to  said  school,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meet- 
ings. .' 

COMMENTS. 

1.  A  trustee  should  not  recog^nize  any  person  as  director  until  the 
requisite  oath  has  been  filed  with  him. 

2.  The  director  acts  under  the  authority  of  the  trustee.  The 
trustee  may  permit  him  to  make  such  temporary  repairs  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable. 

3.  Section  26  of  the  school  law  provides  that  school  meetings  may 
fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  director.  In  case  they  fail  to  do  so  the 
trustee  may,  after  a  reasonable  time,  appoint  one. 

Trustees  must  Protect  Tectchers. 

THE    LAW. 

Sbc  162.  If  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person,  from  any  cause,  fan- 
cied or  real,  visit  a  school  with  the  avowed  intention  of  upbraiding  or  insult- 
ing the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and  shall  so  upbraid  or  insult  a 
teacher,  such  person,  for  such  conduct,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  which,  when  collected,  shall  go  into  the  general  tui- 
tion revenue. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  trustee  to  give  to  his  teachers  a 
hearty  and  unwavering  support  in  their  legitimate  work.  When  a 
person  visits  a  school  and  interferes  with  the  work  he  commits  an 
oflfense  against  the  school  and  the  school  corporation  as  well  as 
against  the  teacher.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  trustee  to  see  that  all  offenders  under  section  162  are 
punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  suit  can  be  brought  be- 
fore any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

School  Officers  may  Administer  Oaths, 

THE    LAW. 

Sic  166.  School  officers  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  admin- 
ister all  oaths  relative  to  school  business  appertaining  to  their  respective 
offices. 
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COMMENTS. 

I.  The  trustee  may  administer  oaths  to  teachers  who  make  reports 
to  him.  He  may  also  qualify  directors  and  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses in  case  of  trial  before  him  relative  to  school  matters. 

■2.  County  superintendents  may  administer  oaths  to  trustees  who 
make  reports  to  them,  and  to  witnesses  in  case  of  trial  before  them 
on  appeal. 

3.  This  section  does  not  authorize  school  officers  to  administer 
any  oaths  except  in  those  cases  in  which  they  have  legal  jurisdiction. 
Hence  if  a  person  desired  to  make  affidavit  in  reference  to  a  school 
matter  not  specifically  provided  for  by  law,  he  should  g^o  before  a 
notary  public.  The  cases  in  which  school  officers  may  administer 
oaths  are  very  few  in  number. 

Trustees  Should  Visit  Schools, 

THE    LA w . 

Sec.  10.  The  trustee  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  afiairs  of  their 
respective  townships,  towns  and  cities.        »        •        • 

COMMENTS. 

I.  The  trustee  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  in  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  the  schools  He  expends  the  State's  revenue  for 
tuition,  he  must  build  houses,  see  that  the  property  is  cared  for,  em- 
ploy teachers,  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of 
the  school.  This  duty  can  not  be  properly  performed  if  the  trustee 
does  not  occasionally  inspect  the  school  and  the  school  property.  If 
he  does  his  duty  under  the  law  he  must  visit  the  school.  It  follows 
from  this  that  if*^  he  visits  the  school  at  proper  times  and  for  proper 
purposes  he  is  entitled  to  his  per  diem  for  such  services. 

Branches  to  be  Taught, 

THE    LAW. 

Sec.  147.  The  common  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  taught  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  trustee  shall  provide  to  have  taught  in  them  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior,  and  such  other  branches  c^  learning 
and  other  languages  as  the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require  and  the  trustee 
from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  that  whenever  the  parents  or  gruardians  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  children  in  attendance  at  any  school  of  a  township,  town  or  city, 
shall  so  demand,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  tmstee  or  trustees  of  said 
township,  town  or  city,  to  procure  efficient  teachers,  and  introduce  the  German 
language,  as  a  branch  of  study,  into  such  schools ;  and  the  tuition  in  said  schools 
shall  be  without  charge:  Provided^  Such  demand  is  made  before  the  teacher 
for  said  district  is  employed. 

COMMENTS. 

I.  The  statute  requires  the  schools  of  the  state  to  be  taught  in  the 
English  language.  It  requires  eirery  child  to  be  taught  to  read  Eng- 
lish, to  write  English,  and  to  spell  English.  They  should  be  taught 
these  branches  until  they  acquire  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  them. 
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It  also  requires  that  when  the  children  are  sufficiently  advanced 
therefor  they  be  taught  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  physiology,  and  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  text-books  in  these  subjects  must  be  in  the 
English  language.  The  language  of  the  school  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  teaching  of  these  branches,  should  be  in  English. 

2.  Trustees  are  permitted  to  introduce  other  branches  of  study 
when  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  seems  to  require  it.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  mtroduce  higher  branches  of  study 
until  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  the.  fundamental  branches  or 
in  those  spoken  of  in  the  school  law.  Higher  branches  should  never 
be  introduced  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fundamental  branches.  While 
a  majority  of  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  additional 
branches  be  introauced,  they  have  no  right  to  demand  this  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  common  branches.  The  power  given  the  trustee  to 
introduce  other  branches  of  learning  as  the  advancement  of  pupils 
may  require  should  not  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two 
pupils  to  the  injury  of  the  many.  Trustees  should  understand  that 
it  is  about  all  a  country  school  can  do  to  teach  the  common  branches 
thoroughly.  An  attempt  to  do  more  often  results  in  a  failure  to  teach 
anything  well.    See  Township  Graded  Schools. 

3.  The  township  trustee  has  no  discretion  as  to  the  introduction 
of  the  German  language  as  a  branch  of  study,  provided  the  demand 
therefor,  contemplated  in  section  147,  be  made  upon  him.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  twenty- five  or  more  children 
of  the  district  desire  German  to  be  introduced  into  the  school.  The 
demand  must  be  made  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  twenty- five  or 
more  children  who  actually  attend,  or  rather  who  will  attend  the 
school.  It  must  not  be  held  that  the  children  must  be  in  attendance 
on  the  very  day  the  demand  is  made,  because  if  this  construction 
was  put  upon  the  law  the  demand  could  not  be  made  until  after  the 
contract  had  been  made  with  the  teacher.  Whereas  the  l^w  requires 
the  demand  to  be  made  before  the  contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  teacher,  that  is  before  the  school  commences. 

4.  When  such  demand  is  properly  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustees  in  townships  to  employ  a  teacher  who  is  not  only  able  to 
teach  English  but  to  teach  German.  The  teacher  should  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  English  branches  required  by  law, 
and  also  to  pass  ^n  examination  in  the  German  language.  He  should 
be  required  to  give  a  reasonable  and  just  time  to  teaching  the  German 
language.  He  may  be  required  to  teach  German  reading,  German 
writing,  German  spelling,  and  conversation  in  German.  The  text- 
books in  these  branches  may  be  all  German,  or  German  with  Eng- 
lish explanations,  if  it  seem  desirable. 

5.  When  such  a  demand  has  once  been  made  the  trustee  may,  if 
he  thinks  there  are  still  the  same  number  of  children  in  the  district 
whose  parents  desire  them  to  study  German,  continue  the  subject  of 
German  in  the  school  from  year  to  year  without  further  demand. 
But  if  he  afterwards  finds  that  there  are  less  than  twenty-five  children 
in  the  district  whose  parents  desire  them  to  study  German  in  the 
school,  he  may  a*t  the  expiration  of  the  year  omit  the  study  of  Ger- 
man. 
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Colored  Schools. 

THE    LA  w. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana^ 
That  in  assessing;  and  collecting  taxes  for  school  purposes  under  existing  laws, 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  for  state  and  county  pur- 
poses,  shall  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  common  schooLs  without  regard  to  the 
race  or  color  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Sbc.  2.  All  children  of  the  proper  age,  without  regard  to  the  race  or  color, 
shall  hereafter  be  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  respect- 
ive  school  districts,  townships,  towns  and  cities  of  this  state  for  school  purposes; 
but  in  making  such  enumeration  the  officers  charged  by  law  with  that  duty 
shall  enumerate  the  colored  children  of  proper  age,  who  may  reside  in  any 
school  district,  in  a  separate  and  distinct  list  from  that  in  which  the  other 
school  children  of  such  school  district  shall  be  enumerated. 

Sec.  3.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  township,  town  or  city,  may  organ- 
ixe  the  colored  children  into  separate  schools  of  the  township,  town  or  city, 
having  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  advantages  of  all  other  schools  of  the 
township,  town  or  city :  Provided ^  That  in  case  there  may  not  be  provided 
separate  schools  for  the  colored  children,  then  such  colored  children  shall  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  with  white  children :  And  provided  fier' 
ther.  That  where  any  child  attending  such  colored  school  shall,  on  examina- 
tion, and  certifieate  of  his  or  her  teacher,  show  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  any 
township,  town  or  city,  that  they  have  made  sufficient  advancement  to  be 
placed  in  a  higher  grade  than  that  afforded  by  such  colored  school,  he  or  she 
shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  school  provided  for  white  children  of  a  like  grade, 
and  no  distinction  shall  therein  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color  of  such 
colored  child. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  relative  to  school  matters,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  applicable  to  colored  schools. 

COMMENTS. 

Question — "  If  a  trustee  establishes  one  school  in  a  township  six 
miles  square  for  colored  children,  there  being  already  twelve  schools 
for  white  children  in  the  township,  and  provided  some  of  the  colored 
children  assigned  to  such  school  are  obliged  to  walk  three  and  one- 
half  miles  to  reach  school,  would  such  establishment  be  a  substantial 
compliance  with  'section  3  of  an  act  approved  May  15th,  1S69,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  March  5,  1877  ?  "* 

Answer — In  answer  I  will  give  you  what  I  think  is  the  proper  legal 
construction  of  the  section  referred  to,  and  the  way  that  it  should  be 
administered  by  those  having  the  authority.  The  Legislature  evi- 
dently intended,  by  the  above  section — 

1.  That  the  colored  children  should  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  when  in  operation,  if  they  desired ;  and 

2.  That  they  should  go  to  separate  colored  schools  when  they  were 
reasonably  convenient,  but  when  not  convenient  then  to  the  white 
schools.  Where  it  wonkl  be  unreasonable  to  require  colored  children 
to  go  to  the  school  for  their  class  as  established  by  the  trustee,  then 
they  should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  school  with  the  whites.  What 
is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  is  largely  with  the  trustee,  and 
I  could  lay  down  no  certain  rule  by  which  he  could  be  governed. 
If  the  distance  to  be  traveled  strikes  the  trustee  as  unreasonable  he 
should  send  the  children  to  the  white  schools.    The  case  you  put 
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strikes  me  as  beine  an  extreme  one,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a. 
colored  child  could  be  compelled  to  walk  three  and  a  half  miles  and 
hack  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  public  school,  when  the  white 
sdiools  are  being  taueht  all  around  him,  and  within  a  reasonable 
distance.  The  colored  child  could  be  made  to  go  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance to  attend  a  colored  school,  although  there  might  be  white 
schools  much  closer,  but  when  the  reasonable  distance  has  been 
reached  he  can  liot  be  forced  to  go  beyond. — ^Woollen,  Att*y  Gen*l. 

Concerning  Janitor^ s  Service  and  Holidays, 

QftesHoH — In  the  absence  of  a  contract,  can  a  teacher  be  required 
to  perform  janitor's  service  ? 

Answer — "  The  school  law,  section  30,  page  24,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  director  to  take  charge  of  the  school  house  and  property  belong- 
ing thereto,  preserve  the  same,  make  all  temporary  repairs  of  the 
school  house,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  provide  the  ntctsszxy  fuel 
for  the  school  under  the  general  order  and  concurrence  of  the  trustee. 
The  trustee  provides  the  fuel  for  the  school  house  through  the  direc- 
tor.   This  is  as  far  as  the  law,  in  express  terms,  goes. 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  see  that  the  fuel  is  placed 
in  the  stove  and  the  school  room  made  comfortable  and  neat,  as  it  is 
to  furnish  the  fuel  and  brooms  for  the  purpose,  or  to  see  that  the 
children  are  weU  taught  and  disciplined  when  once  in  the  room. 

How  and  thrpugh  whom  he  shall  accomplish  these  things,  is  just 
where  the  law  is  wisely  silent.  I  can  conceive  of  various  ways  in 
which  he  may  accomplish  them.  He  may  authorize  the  director, 
who  is  generally  chosen  because  of  his  proximity  to  the  school  house, 
to  perform  the  work,  and  then  pay  him  out  of  the  special  school  tax  ; 
or  he  may  authorize  him  to  employ  some  suitable  person,  and  com- 
pensate the  employe  in  the  same  manner ;  or  he  may  employ  the 
teacher  himself,  and  pay  him  from  the  same  source.  Indeed,  I  think 
a  trustee  might  safely  discriminate  in  the  wages  in  favor  of  those 
teachers  who  will  voluntarily  perform  this  work,  and  against  those 
who  refuse. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  express  agreement  between  trustee  and 
teacher  at  the  time  of  contracting,  local  custom  must  govern. 

There  is,  however,  an  underlying  question — is  this  custom  a  good 
one  ?    I  think  not,  and  offer  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  compensation  of  teachers,  in  the  rural  districts,  is  not  such 
as  to  justifv  the  expenditure  on  their  part. 

2.  The  teacher  is  often  unable  to  procure  board  near  the  school 
house,  but  is  necessitated  to  accept  it  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two- 
miles;  under  these  circumstances,  the  labor  to  him  would  be  quite  in- 
convenient. 

3.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  ladies  or  persons  of  feeble  constitu  - 
tions.  To  require  this  work  of  them  would  not  only  be  unreasonable,, 
but  oppressive. 

4.  The  teacher  greatly  needs  his  morning  hours  for  preparation. 
He  has,  perhaps,  twenty  or  twenty- five  recitations  to  hear  each  day, 
in  eight  or  ten  different  subjects.  These  must  be  reviewed,  some 
very  carefully,  and  there  is  no  hour  in  the  twenty-four  so  favorable 
as  the  morning  hour.  To  wrest  it  from  him  by  the  hand  of  an  arbi- 
trary custom  is  damaging  to  the  schools.  Something  is  economized 
in  money  by  the  custom;  more  is  lost  in  the  quality  of  instruction. 
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5.  The  cuwtasmonits  ng  yniufbmmtiin.  I  est  d  ot  exist  in  anoi 
incorporated  town  or  city  in  the  state.  For  what  reason  should  it  be 
customary  in  the  schools  of  the  country  ?  It  is  a  practice  without  a 
reason  in  its  favor,  and  those  who  contend  for  it  are  the  losers.asthe 
better  class  of  teachers  are  likely  to  select  locations  where  they  will  be 
exempt  from  the  burdens  and  annoyances  of  the  custom.  Those, 
however,  who  teach  in  those  sections  where  the  custom  exists,  can 
protect  themselves  only  by  contract  to  that  effect."*— Hopkins. 

I  concur  with  the  substance  of  the  above  opinion  by  one  of  my 
predecessors,  except  that  part  of  it  which  clotnes  custom  with  the 
authority  of  law.  Bouvier*s  Law  Dictionary,  Vol.  I.,  p.  359,  title 
*' Custom,"  says :  "When  a  custom  is  public,  peaceable,  uniform, 
general,  continued,  reasonable,  and  certain,  and  has  lasted  'n'me 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary/  it  acquires 
the  force  of  law." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  {Harper  v.  Pound,  10  Ind.  32), 
declares  as  follows :  "  The  recognition  of  local  usages  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  contrary  to  the  public  of  this  state ;  indeed,  it  seems  that  a 
good  usage  or  custom  in  this  state  should,  in  addition  to  the  common 
law  requisites,  be  shown  to  prevail  throughout  the  state  as  a  single 
locality." 

The  '•  custom  "  of  requiring  teachers  to  perform  janitor*s  service  in 
particular  localities,  is  neither  uniform,  general,  or  continuous ;  and 
the  argument  in  the  above  opinion  of  a  former  superintendent  shows 
That  it  is  not  reasonable.  Hence,  I  should  conclude  that  the  custom 
is  not  law.  Unless  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  trustee  and 
^be  teacher  that  the  latter  is  to  perform  janitor's  service,  I  think  that 
ne  can  not  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

Question — In  the  absence  of  a  contract,  can  a  teacher  draw  pay 
-for  holidays? 

Answer — I  subjoin  an  answer  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  viz :  *'  In 
answer  to  your  question,  I  will  say :  That  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
•giving  Day,  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  are.  by  universal  consent 
and  very  general  practice,  regarded  as  holidays  in  this  country.  Em- 
ployes in  almost  all  kinds  of  business,  are  excused  from  labor  on 
those  days  and  allowed  their  wages.  It  would  surely  be  very  un- 
reasonable to  make  the  teacher  an  exception  to  this  general  rule'" 

Concerning  the  Rental  of  Congressional  Township  School  Lands. 

COMMENTS. 

A  township  trustee  receives  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  rentals  of 
congressional  township  lands ;  in  March  he  reports  his  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  then  ending,  showing  a  large  balance  in 
his  hands  of  such  rentals ;  the  county  commissioners  demand  of  him 
its  payment,  but  he  refuses  on  the  ground  that  he  will  have  to  ex- 
pend, during  the  ensuing  year,  large  amounts  for  repairs,  fences, 
etc.,  upon  such  lands. 

Query — Is  his  refusal  to  pay  over  consistent  with  the  law  ?  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not. 

Section  44,  of  the  school  law,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  township 
trustee  to  pay  over  such  reported  rents.  It  is  true  that  the  trustee, 
under  section  47,  may  expend  upon  such  lands  reasonable  sums  to 
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prevent  waste  or  damage ;  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  such  expen- 
ditures not  already  made,  but  to  be  made  in  future,  the  amount  of 
which  could  only  be  guessed  at,  should  not  be  retained  out  of  the 
balance  reported  for  the  previous  year.     Such  a  course  would  lead 
to  confusion,  and  might  be  used  to  work  unfairness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  fund  under  said  section  44.     It  provides:    "And 
the  amount  of  school  funds  for  any  year  to  which  such  township 
might  otherwise  be  entitled,  shall  be  withheld  and  noi.  paid  to  such 
trustee,  if  the  rental  value  of  said  lands  for  such  terms  shall  equal  or 
exceei  the  township's  otherwise  portion  of  the  school  fund,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  trustee  to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  all 
rents  collected  and  reported  by  him  as  aforesaid."    Now  the  "rental 
value  spoken  of  means,  under  section  47,  after  deducting  such  reason- 
able sumsjas  may  be  necessarily  expended  to.  prevent  waste  or  dam* 
age.    But  I  do  not  think  the  term  "  rental  value  '*  of  lands  for  a  given 
term,  means  the  balance  after  deducting,  not  only  sums  already  ex- 
pended for  repairs  during  such  term,  but  also  such  sums  as  the  trus- 
tee guesses  may  have  to  be  expended  during  some  future  time  ^s 
well.    The  claim  of  the  trustee,  as  described  in  the  letter,  for  the 
payment  to  him  of  the  full  amount  of  the  sum  apportioned  without 
deducting  for  the  balance  of  rents  reported  by  him,  I  regard  as  con- 
trary to  law. — BuSKiRK,  Attorney  General, 

Are  Trustees  Authorized  to  Pay  Teachers  for  Services  Rendered 

Without  a  Licensed 

The  Supreme  Court  speaks  as  follows  on  this  subject,  viz  : 

"  The  statute  under  which  the  decision  was  rendered  was  adopted 
in  1855,  ^^^  i^  ^°  ^^  following  terms:  'No  teacher  shall  be  em- 
ployed unless  he  be  of  good  moral  character,  nor  until  he  shall  have 
procured  a  certificate  of  cjualification ,  as  provided  in  this  act.' 

This  is  not  more  positive  than  the  provision  of  the  present  law, 
(Sec.  28),  that  "Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  state  unless  such  person  shall  have  a 
license  to  teach,  issued  from  the  proper  state  or  county  authority,  and 
in  fiill  force  at  the  date  of  employment ;  and  any  teacher  who  shall 
commence  teaching  any  such  school  without  a  license,  shall  forfeit 
all  claim  to  compensation  out  of  the  school  revenue  for  tuition  for 
the  time  he  or  she  teaches  without  license.'*  The  decision  is,  then, 
applicable  under  the  present  law.    It  is  as  follows  (see  26  Ind.  337)  v 

Harrison  Township  of  Cass  County  v.  Conrad  and  others.  Public 
Schools. — Teacher. — One  who  renders  service  as  a  teacher  in  the 
common  schools  without  having  procured  the  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion required  by  law,  can  not  recover  for  such  services. 

Appeal  from  Cass  Common  Pleas.— Frazer,  J.    The  only  ques- 
tion in  this  case,  is  whether  a  teacher  who  is  employed  for  service  in 
one  of  our  public  schools,  having  at  the  time  no  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation, can  recover  for  such  services  ? 

The  statute  expressly  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  teacher  hav- 
ingno  certificate  of  ouahfication.  i  G.  &  H.  560.  The  officer  hav- 
ing authority  to  employ  teachers  can  not  nullify  this  law.  It  was 
intended  by  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  guard 
against  the  squandering  of  a  sacred  public  fund  upon  persons  assum- 
ing to  teach  without  being  capable  of  performing  a  teacher's  duties^ 
and  to  insure  the  employment  of  competent  persons  only,  as  teach- 
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ers,  thereby  making  the  schools  useful  as  instruments  for  the  educa- 
-^lon  of  the  young. 

That  an  officer  can,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  set  at  defi- 
ance an  express  statute  defining  and  limiting  his  official  authoritr, 
and  by  doing  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do.  waive  what  the  law  palpauy 
requires,  is  a  proposition  which  is  best  answered  by  merely  stating  it. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  case  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools, 

My  predecessor  spoke  as  follows  on  this  subject,  viz : 

"Your  favor  of  the  2ist  ult.  was  received.  You  inquire  whether 
'  any  trustee  or  board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  prohibit  the  read- 
ing of  the  bible,  and  prayer  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana.* 

You  say  that  you  have  been  tendered  a  position  in  a  graded  school 
in ,  on  condition  that  you  omit  devotional  exercises  altogether. 

I  will  say  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  Art.  8,  sec.  i,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
establishing  an  educational  system  for  the  state  that  should  be  with- 
out charge  and  equally  open  to  all,  "  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement" 
The  moral  improvement  of  the  youth  is  not  only  one  of  the  objects 
of. the  system  avowed  in  the  Constitution,  but  the  very  first  one 
avowed ;  and  I  think  rightly  so,  because  in  point  of  importance  it 
takes  the  precedence  of  all  the  others  mentioned.  In  pursuance  of 
this  constitutional  provision  the  Legislature  has  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  good  behavior  to  their  pupils  See 
section  147,  p.  48,  new  school  law.  To  aid  the  teacher  m  his  work 
of  moral  instruction,  the  Legislature  has  further  provided  that  "The 
Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  sctiools  of  the  state.'* 
Section  167.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  instruct  their  pupils  in 
good  morals.  Where  will  they  find  these  morals  ?  What  shall  be 
the  text  book  ?  The  law  does  not  say,  but  simply  provides  that  if 
they  wish  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  their  schools  they  shall  not  be 
prevented.  To  obligate  them  by  contract  to  read  the  sacred  Serip- 
tures  and  hold  prayers  in  their  schools  would  be  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  if  not  sacrilegious ;  to  refuse  them  the  right,  when  they,  in  good 
faith  and  conscience,  desire  to  do  so,  would  be  the  very  worst  of 
tyranny.  Our  law,  therefore,  wisely  leaves  the  whole  matter  of  Bible 
reading  and  prayers  with  the  good  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  exceedingly  unwise  for  any  trustee  to  prescribe  such 
a  condition  of  employment  as  the  one  to  which  you  refer.  I  hope 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  disapprove  such  a  course.  Our 
law  does  not  make  religious  belief  a  condition  of  license  to  teach 
school,  but  only  moral  character.  When  trustees  go  beyond  this, 
they  pass  the  bounds  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  very  letter,  of  our  law. 
— Hopkins. 
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EDITORIAL. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As  we  were  on  the  point  of  expressing  our  views  on  the  appointment  of  county 
superiotendentSy  which  'm  to  take  place  next  month,  the  following  article  came 
to  hand,  and  as  it  is  from  an  experienced  teacher,  and  expresses  opinions  very 
closely  in  harmony  with  our  own,  we  give  it  space  here : 

Editor  Indiana  School  Journal : — Inasmuch  as  the  time  draws  nigh  for  the 
election  of  new  county  superintendents,  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  such  an  individual,  and  the  circumstances  that 
should  govern  trustees  in  their  choice  of  this  very  necessary  and  important 
officer. 

1.  He  should  be  educated  both  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  profes- 
sionally. The  idea  should  not  be  entertained  that  because  one  has  the  book 
education,  he  is  competent  to  fill  this  office.  The  applicant  may  be  a 
gradidte,  and  a  fine  scholar,  but  know  little  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools 
and  how  to  provide  for  their  wants. 

2.  He  should  be  a  practical  teacher;  not  a  lawyer,  preacher,  farmer, 
clerk  or  cattle  merchant.  Many  times  in  this  state,  we  notice  that  some  third- 
rate  lawyer,  who  can  not  support  himself  by  his  practice,  is  an  applicant  for 
this  the  most  responsible  office  in  the  county.  Or  he  may  be  some  preacher 
very  good  fellow  no  doubt,  but  not  the  man  for  a  superintendent.  A  practical 
teacher,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  superintendent,  should  be  chosen.  It  is 
showing  courtesy  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  an  insult  to  teachers  to 
select  persons  from  other  professions  to  superintend  them. 

3.  A  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  large  and  progressive  ideas.  He 
should  not  have  to  be  led  by  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  county,  but  should 
lead  them.  He  should  take  the  van  and  arouse  them  to  earnest  work.  Some 
soperintendents  that  we  could  mention  are  too  conservative  in  their  ideas  of 
edocation  to  yield  to  better  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  until  they  are 
carried  down  the  current  and  drifted  to  them  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

4.  He  should  not  only  be  a  moral  man,  but  he  should  use  his  influence  to 
cultivate  a  higher  standard  of  morality  throughout  his  county.  To  do  this,  he 
can  exact  a  strict  moral  qualification  of  teachers  before  licensing  them ;  and 
require  them  to  exert  their  influence  for  moral  improvement  in  their  schools. 
A  superintendent  should  exert  a  positive  influence  in  favor  of  temperance, 
health,  and  all  other  reforms. 

5.  He  should  not  be  afraid  of  doing  extra  work  for  which  he  may  not  be 
remunerated  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  superintendent's  time  belongs  to  the 
schools,  and  he  should  withhold  no  influence  of  his  to  make  the  schools 
better. 

6.  He  should  have  no  other  o.cupation.     It  oft.-n  happens  that  persons 
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are  appointed  to  the  office  who  have  other  occupations  to  which  they  devote  a 
large  share  of  their  time.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  and  the  fault  is  with  the 
trustees.  The  schools  need  the  entire  time  of  the  superintendent,  and  it  should 
not  be  divided  with  any  other  business.  The  work  necessary  for  the  proj»er 
and  effectual  superintendency  of  the  schools  in  a  county  is  all  that  one  man 
can  do  well. 

Where  there  are  several  candidates  of  equal  literary  qualifications,  we  would 
suggest  that  preference  be  given  ( i )  to  those  who  are  most  needy ;  (2)  to  those 
having  a  family  to  support ;  (3)  to  those  who  have  not  already  good  position^ ; 
(4)  to  those  who  have  devoted  much  hard  work  to  the  cause,  and  made  leach- 
ing a  life  business;  (5)  to  those  who  have  energy  and  perseverance. 

Powers,  Ind.  T.  W.  Fields. 

In  addition  we  wish  to  say  this  :  Trustees  should  make  this  selection  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  only  questioT- 
allowed  to  have  weight  should  be.  Which  applicant  will  be  of  the  most  service 
to  the  children  of  the  county  ?  and  the  answer  to  this  question  should  delei- 
mine  the  vote  of  every  trustee  in  the  state.  Politics  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Church  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Relationship  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Friendship  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Merit  alone  should  determine  the  choice.  A  trustee  who  is  not  able  to  rise 
above  local  influences  and  act  for  the  highest  good  of  the  children  whose  in* 
terest  he  represents,  is  not  worthy  to  hold  the  office. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  present  superintendent  should  be  re-elected. 
His  experience  in  the  work  will  make  him  of  more  value  to  the  schools  than 
another  person  of  equal  qualifications  but  without  the  practical  experience. 

In  short,  if  the  present  incumbent  is  an  efficient  man,  continue  him  by  all 
means;  if  he  is  not  a  capable  man,  or  if  he  neglects  his  business,  the  sooner 
he  is  dropped  the  better.  The  continuance  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  men  who  fill  it. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


The  Legislature  finally  adjourned  without  passing  the  codified  school  bill, 
and  so  the  school  laws  remain  as  of  old.  As  stated  in  last  month's  Journal, 
the  bill  passed  the  House ;  but  it  did  not  reach  a  vot-e  in  the  Senate.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  laws  of  the  state  were  before  the  Legislature  in  a  codi- 
fied form  and  demanding  attention,  much  work  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  the  school  bill  shared  the  fate  of  many  others. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  our  school  law  in  a  more 
convenient  form^  there  is  not  much  loss  in  the  failure  of  the  bill.  As  it  left 
the  House  it  contained  some  improvements  on  the  old  law,  and  it  also  con- 
tained some  defects.  Had  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  and  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Educational  Committee,  the  law  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  better  in  several  particulars  than  at  present.     Had  it  passed  the 
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Senate  school  legislation  would  have  been  settled  for  sereral  yean  to  come,, 
and  the  principal  regret  is  that  at  the  next  meetlDg  of  the  Legislature  the  cod- 
ified bill  will  be  presented  and  the  whole  groand  will  have  to  be  fought  over 
.gain. 

The  only  bills  that  became  laws,  that  will  affect  teachers  and  school  officers,, 
are  the  following: 

Senate  bill  No.  7  provides  that  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  city  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall  have  the  right  to  establish  a  public - 
library  for  the  use  of  all  the  citizens,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reguU-^ 
tions  for  its  management,  provided  that  no  such  library  shall  be  established 
vberc  there  already  exists  a  free  public  library.  The  board  may  levy  a  tax 
for  the  above  purpose,  *'  not  to  exceed  one-thiid  of  a  mill  •  on  each  dollar  of 
taxable  property,  annually. 

This  is  now  the  law. 

House,  bill  No.  140,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kenneo  of  Huntington,  reads  as- 
follows : 

SionoN  I.  Beit  enacied  by  the  General  Assembly  0/  ike  State  0/ Indiana,, 
That  any  woman,  married  or  single,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up-- 
wsnls,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  men,  shall  be  eligiMe- 
to  any  office  under  the  general  or  special  school  laws  of  this  state. 

Sic.  2.  That  any  woman  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  under  the 
provbions  of  this  act,  before  she  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office,  shall  qualify  and  give  bond  as  required  by  law,  and  such  bond  shall  be 
binding  upon  her  and  her  securities. 

As  there  was  no  emergency  clause  attached  to  this  bill  it  does  not  go  into- 
efliedl  till  the  laws  have  all  been  printed  and  distributed,  which  will  reqoarr 
some  sixty  days. 


INFLUENCE  OF  TOBACCO  ON  THE  BRAIN, 


The  Journal  has  not  often  spoken  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  4nd  proptises  to  do*  ^ 
so  now  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  education* 

That  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  is  inconvenient,  often  uncleanly,  frequently 
offensive,  and  very  expensive,  but  itw  persons  will  deny.  And  that  tht  habit 
is  acquired,  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  through  a  false  notion  of  gentility 
and  manhood,  all  who  have  investigated  the  matter  will  admit.  No  boy  learns 
to  use  tobacco  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  he  thinks  it  will  make  him< 
manfy — he  sees  older  persons  do  it. 

If  for  no  other  reason  tlntn  the  one  given  above,  every  teacher  should  try  to 
prevent  the  contracting  of  this  worse  than  useless  habit,  which,  when  once  ac- 
quired makes  slaves  of  so  many  persons.  The  formation  of  good  habits  is  one 
of  the  chief  ends  to  be  desired  in  an  education.  Aside  from  the  arguments 
ssoally  orged  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  it  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  youth.  Dr.  Mendenhall,  a  physician 
of  bigh  standing,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  now  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  the 
ttse  of  tobacco  by  boys  lays  the  foundation  for  many  of  the  nervous  diseases  oC 
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manhood*    The  following,  taken  from  the  Edncalional  Weekly,  is  to  the 
.purpose.     Read  it  to  the  hoys : 

I  send  yon  the  following  extracts  from  a  translation  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Con- 
stant, of  Pafis,  on  the  bad  influences  of  tobacco  on  the  functions  of  dM 
brain. 

Our  inquiries  hare  extended  to^hree  groups  of  educational  establisfamentSi 
-vix:  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  or  special  schools.    Whether  the  nse  of 
tobacco  is  entirely  prohibited,  or  only  indulged  in  surreptitiously,  or  on  going 
out  days,  or  permitted  under  certain  restrictions,  and,  consequently,  more 
largely  practiced,  the  figures  show  that  it  effects  the  quality  of  the  studies  in  a 
•constant  ratio,  and  this  influence  is  more  marked  in  the  different  establish- 
ments where  tobacco  is  more  extensively  used.    We  have  examined  the 
second,  rhetorical  and  philesophical  classes  in  the  lyces  of  Douai,  Saint  Qnen- 
tin,  and  Chambery,  making  a  total  of  155  pupils,  distributed  in  about  equal 
proportions.    The  average  rank  of  the  pupils  is  as  follows :  non-smokers,  4jo6; 
moderate  smokers,  6.53 ;  heavy  smokers,  9.35.    This  shows  a  very  distinct 
gradation,  and  all  in  favor  of  those  who  smoke  the  least    Tracing  the  progreu 
of  the  same  pupil  through  the  different  classes,  we  observe  that,  as  his  propen- 
sity for  smoking  becomes  more  marked,  his  [dace  in  the  class  becoma  lower. 
B— ,  a  pupil  in  the  second  class  session  1876-77,  is  marked  as  smoking  onfy 
on  going-out  days,  and  ranks  No.  4  in  his  dass.    The  same  pupil  pases  into 
*the  rhetorical  class  in  1877-78,  and  is  then  marked  as  smoking  both  on  going- 
out  days  and  secretly  at  schooL    His  plaee  is  now  No.  10.    F        ,  in  the 
second  class  (187^77),  is  marked  as  smoking  only  on  going-out  days,  and 
stands  No.  7  in  his  class.     He  enters  the  rhetorical  class  (1878-79),  and  is 
•observed  to  beoome  more  addicted  to  smoking.     His  place  in  the  class  is  No. 
14.    The  same  pupil  passes  into  the  rhetorical  dass  of  1879-80^  and  is  marked 
as  being  a  great  smoker.    He  b  now  the  aist  of  his  class.    One  of  these 
young  students  whom  we  questioned,  gave  us  a  very  accurate  definition,  both 
of  the  effect  and  the  charm  of  tobacco  smoking;  he  said  that  a  dgarette  made 
him  dream.     In  other  words,  the  use  of  the  cigarette  intoxicates  these  young 
people,  causing  them  giddiness,  fits  of  absence,  and  a  dislike  to  all  mental 
exertion.    We  have  been  furnished  with  particulars  relating  to  a  portion 
oCthe  class  of  mathematicians  in  the  College  Rollin,  and,  although  these  young 
people  only  smoke  on  going-out  days,  we  see  the  same  tendency  as  shown 
above,  the  non-smokers  lose  1.2  in  rank,  whilst  the  smokers  lose  2.8.    Al  the 
E^ole  Polytechnique  we  made  inquiries  respecting  the  pupils  promoted  in 
1878.     The  use  of  tobacco  is  very  general  in  this  institution,  and  the  results, 
though  not  embradng  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  are  very  significant ;  the  non- 
smokers  have  lost  21.2  places;  the  moderate  smokers,  27  places;  the  great 
smokers,  38  places.     At  the  mining  school  of  Douai,  out  of  8  pupils  who  do 
not  snioke,  5  have  gained  places,  one  has  kept  his  rank,  and  only  2  have  }ost 
them.    Out  of  13  pupils  who  smoke,  only  3  have  obtained  higher  places,  3 
have  kept  theirs,  seven  have  lost  them.    From  the  above  facts,  we  infer  that 
tobacco  produces  a  marked  effect  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  tfae 
pupils. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Education  begini  the  gentleman ;  but  reading,  good  company^  and  leflee* 
tion  mntt  finish  him. — Locke, 

Education  is  a  better  safegnard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  If  we  re- 
trench the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  thoee  of  the  recruiting 
■sergeant — Edward  Everett. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 

For  shallow  drangbts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

But  drinking  largely  sobers  ns  again.  [P^* 

School  houses  are  the  repnblican  line  of  fortification.^ — Homee  Mann. 

Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man's  power;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power 
msn  is. — I^mvell. 

• 

Nothing  is  so  eontagions  as  enthusiasm;  it  is  the  allegory  of  the  tale  of 
Orpheus— it  mores  stones,  it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sin- 
eciity,  and  truth  accomplishes  no  victory  without  it.«^AfAnrr, 

Recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle. — Muhmet 
Angela, 

A  Dandy  it  an  indiyidnal  who  would  be  a  lady  if  he  could,  but  as  he  can't, 
•docs  all  in  his  power  to  show  the  world  that  he  is  not  a  man. —  Thackeray. 

'*  In  trouble  to  be  troubled, 
Is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled. 
Never  trouUe  trouble. 
Till  trouble  troubles  you." 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement,  on  another  page,  in  regard  to  Exami- 
nation for  State  Certificates.  The  date  fixed  for  the  examination  is  June  28th, 
and  the  State  Superintendent  must  be  notified  by  June  1st.  It  seems  to  the 
Journal  a  mistake  that  this  notice  was  not  given  sooner.  Most  persons,  what- 
ever their  scholastic  education,  wish  to  have  some  time  for  review  and  prepa- 
ration before  entering  upon  such  an  examination,  and  the  time  given  is  not 
sufficient,  taking  into  consideration  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  all  per- 
sons likely  to  be  applicants.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  can  get  ready  and  will  pass  the  examination.  Such  a  certificate  is 
an  honor,  and  should  be  so  regarded. 


At  Once. — We  need,  very  much,  more  February  Nos«  of  the  Journal  for 
iS8i«  We  also  need  a  few  October  Nos.  for  i88a  Any  one  who  will  for- 
ward the  above  Nos.  in  good  condition,  will  receive  an  extension  of  time  on 
his  subscription  one  month  for  each  number.  Please  send  at  once,  and  much 
oblige  several  persons  who  ate  anxious  to  complete  their  files. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  BDUCA. 

TION  FOR  MARCH,  1881. 

Writing. — i.  What  are  the  advantsgei  of  teaching  pupib  the  elementuy 
liiMi  which  compote  written  letters  ?    GWe  at  least  two.  2  pts^  5  eadi. 

2.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  small  letters  divided  with  respect  to 
height?    Give  two  letters  of  each  class.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  How  does  the  width  of  the  capital  O  compare  with  its  height?  Make 
an  O  as  an  illustration.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  How  does  the  length  of  fignres  fin  writing  compare  with  the  leng&  of 
the  email  f  ?  10- 

5.  Give  a  general  mle  forahading  the  small  letters.  to 

6.  Write  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand-writing: 

''A  thing  of  heauty  is  a  joy  forever;  its  loveliness  increases,  it  wiU  never 
pass  into  nothingness."  50 

RxADiMG. — I.  Give  reasons  for  requiring  young  pupils  to  copy  a  readiag 
lesson  as  a  step  in  its  preparation.  20 

2*  State  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  teaching  a  new  word  to  a  pu- 
pil just  beginning  to  learn  to  read.  20 

3.  Abon  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  sweet  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  within  the  moon-light  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold ; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "     The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Replied,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.** 

**  Andis  mine  one  ? ''  said  Abou.    "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  clearly  still ;  and  said,  **  I  pray  thee  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.*' 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.    The  next  night 

It  came  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  of  those  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed,. 

And,  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest 

(a)  Why  is  this  composition  daued  among  poems  ? 

(b)  Who  was  the  author  of  it? 
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>(c)    What  H  It  a  luumtioii  of? 

(d)  What  are  the  parts  of  which  the  narration  consists? 

(e)  What  WIS  the  porpose  of  the  author  in  writing  the  poeitt? 

5  pts.,  IS  each.    60 

Orthography. — ^Spell  twenty  words  selected  by  the  superintendent 

sopts^5  each. 

AuTHMsnc— 1.  (a)  Define  the  L.  C.  M.,  and  (b)  the  G.  C  D.  (c) 
Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  42,  641 90,  356,  and  2a  assj ;  bssj.;  cas4. 

a.  (a)  Divide  two  handred  and  forty-fire  thousandths  by  twenty-five  thon- 
^tndtbs.  .  (b)  Give  the  reason  for  placing  the  decimal  point  in  the  above  quo- 
tient. *=S;  bs=5. 

3*  I  sold  my  horse  at  25  per  cent,  gain ;  with  the  proceeds,  I  bought  aa- 
-other,  and  sold  him  for  $2^  losing  20  per  cent. ;  what  did  each  horse  cost 
me?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

4.  What  is  the  face  of  a  sight  draft,  which  can  be  bought  for  I267  30^  the 
•exchange  being  \)^  percent,  premium?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  (a)  Define  interest  and  (b)  principal,  as  used  in  percentage,  (c)  What 
is  the  amount  of  |i2^  for  9  mos.  27  da,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

as=2;  b=2;  cssproc.  3;  a&s.  3. 

d.  (a)  What  ts  the  length  of  a  meter  in  inches  ?  (b)  How  many  feet  are 
•tbere  in  5  hectometers  ?  as=4 ;  b=s6. 

7.  If  5  men  can  cut  18)  cords  of  wood  in  15  days,  in  how  many  days  can 
7  men  cut  12^  cords?     By  proportion.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

&  A  ladder  $2  ft.  long  stands  perpendicularly  against  a  wall ;  how  far 
must  its  foot  be  moved  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  that  the  top  of  the  ladder 
•may  reach  a  point  on  the  wall  48  feet  high  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  If  %  of  A's  age  is  I  of  B's,  and  ^  of  B's  is  20  years;  what  is  the  age 
•of  each?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

10.  (a)  What  should  determine  the  form  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
the  school-room  ?     (b)  When  should  short  processes  be  used  ?     ass5 ;  b=5. 

Grammar.  — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  sentences,  phrsscs,  and 
•claases?  lo 

].    Write  a  sentence  illustrating  each  of  the  usea  of  an  adverb. 

3  off  for  each  error  or  omission. 

3.  Give  three  ways  of  indicating  the  number  of  nouns.  lo 

4.  Write  five  sentences  using  the  word  boy  in  a  different  construction  in 
•each  sentence.  •  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Correct :    "  If  the  lad  should  leave  his  father  he  would  die."         -    10 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  beginning  with  an  ad- 
verb. 10 

8.  Having  been  much  afflicted  himself,  he  founded  a  hospital  for  the 
afflicted.    Puie  eiftuUd  and  e^glicUd,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Analyze  the  above  tenteaoe.  to 
la   What  is  the  difference  between  the  subjunctivt  aad  potential  moodt  ?  10 
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Gbogkaphy.-^i.    How  are  salt  lakes  formed  ?    Name  the  two  largest. 

3.    Ill  what  oountTf  are  the  largest  and  the  most  nitmeroas  icebeigs  formed  t 

3.  Into  what  five  races  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  divided  ?    As  to 
social  condition,  into  what  five  classes  are  they  divided  ?  10  pts.,  I  each. 

4.  Which  coast  of  Great  Britain  is  most  indented  ?    How  does  this  infln* 
enoe  the  location  of  commercial  cities  ?  a  pis.,  5  each. 

5.  What  great  river  system  drains  Alaska?    Into  what  does  it  flow  ? 

2  pts^  5  eadu 

6.  What  are  the  three  chief  classes  of  industries  in  New  England  ?    Why  ? 

a.  a»  at  4. 

7.  Name  the  States  that  were  formed  wholly  from  the  Northwest  Territory^ 
in  the  order  of  their  admission  into  the  Union.  5  pta^  a  each. 

8.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  the  State  of  Indiana  ?    Which  has  the 
largest  territory  ?    Which  the  smallest  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each. 

9.  What  great  river  flows  through  the  Northeastern  part  of  Africa  ?    Upo» 
what  does  its  great  importance  to  that  region  depend  ?  %  pts.,  5  each. 

10. 


CountTfi 

K,BottB4. 

W.  Bound. 

N.  Bound. 

S.  Bound. 

Cnpiul. 

Spua. 

Ireland. 

10  pts.,  I  each. 

History. — i.    The  histories  of  what  other  countries  will  give  esseniisd  aid 
in  thoroughly  understanding  U.  S.  History  ?  lo 

2.  What  facilities  or  appliances  are  necessary  for  the  best  results  in  study- 
ing or  teaching  history  ?  10 

3.  Where  were  the  first  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in  this  country  ?  10 

4.  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl' 
vania  ?  10 

5.  Describe  the  Boston  massacre,  1770  ?  lo- 

6.  Name  five  important  American  victories  in  the  Revolutionary  war  ? 

5  pis.,  2  each. 

7.  What  were  the  principal  political  and  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ?  10 

S.     (a)  What  was  the  purpose,  and  (b)  what  the  effect  of  the  embargo  of 

1807?  a=s;  b=S. 

9.     Describe  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  181 5.  10 

10.     What  were  the  special  features  of  the  Presidential  campaign' of  1840? 

10 

Physiology. —  i.     For  what  class  of  persons  is  walking  the  best  exercise? 
Fi>r  what  class  is  carriage  driving?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  finger  nails  ?  10 

3.  Why  should  salt  not  be  used  in  large  quantities,  habitually,  as  an  article 
ot  food  ?  10 

4.  State  four  evil  effects  of  rapid  eating.  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 
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5.  How  would  70a  ftTTCsk  a  heiiiorr]ia|[e  from  an  artery?  How  one 
from  a  Tdn?  2  pto.,  5  each. 

6.  If  a  fish  were  immened  in  water  entirely  free  from  air,  what  would  re-^ 
ink?    Why?  a  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Where  does  the  change  from  Tenons  to  arterial  blood  take  place  ^ 
Where  that  from  arterial  to  venous?  a  pts.,  5  each  J 

8.  What  rules  would  you  give  ^or  the  use  of  the  eyes  at  night  ?  to- 

9.  How  is  the  long  sight  of  old  persons  caused  ?  How  may  it  be  cor- 
reeled  ?  2  ptSw,  5  each. 

10.  Describe  the  vocal  chords.  10 

Theory  and  Practicb. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  moral  instruction  in 
sdiool,  stating  ( i)  the  traits  of  character  to  be  cultivated ;  (2)  the  aieans  to  be 
employed;  (3)  the  errors  to  be  avoided;  (4)  the  influeike  of  the  teacher'^ 
character  and  example,  etc. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
APRII^BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


HiSTORT.-^i.  Writers  of  History,  if  anything  more  than  mere  compilers,, 
will  have  theories  of  their  own  concerning  the  organisation  of  society,  the 
Innctions  of  government,  the  influence  of  parties  and  policies,  etc.  These 
theories  will  insensibly  and  inevitably  aflect  their  treatment  of  facts  and  events,, 
and  thus  make  them,  even  the  best  of  them,  to  some  extent  partial  and  one- 
sided. We  should  read  more  than  one  writer,  that  we  may  be  made  aware  of 
these  diverse  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  things,  and  so  guard  ourselves- 
against  one-sidedness  by  taking  observations  from  various  points  of  view* 
Compilers  of  history  will  of  course  adopt  the  theories  of  those  upon  whom: 
they  rely  as  their  chief  authorities,  smd  need  to  be  corrected  by  comparison* 
with  each  other  and  with  standard  works. 

3.  The  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment,  are  developed  and 
strengthened  by  a  proper  study  of  history. 

8.  The  three  most  important  American  inventions,  probably,  are— a.  The 
cotton  gin ;  6.  The  perfecting  of  the  electric  telegraph ;  c.  The  sewing  machine^ 
The  vulcanizing  of  india  rubber  ranks  nearly,  if  n«t  quite,  equal  to  these  in 
importance. 

9.  The  "  Monroe  Doctrine*'  is  not  a  dortrine  at  all,  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  It  has  never  been  embodied  in  a  statute,  nor  formulated  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact,  as  he  conceived  it,  made 
by  President  Monroe  in  his  annual  message  of  1823,  and  an  important  opin- 
ion, in  his  judgment,  found-jd  upon  this  fact.  The  statement  of  fact'was  that 
the  American  continent  was  already  wholly  covered  by  established  govem- 
meats,  and  was  therefore  not  open  to  further  colonization  by  European  powers. 
The  opinion  was,  that  any  attempt  by  a  European  power  to  oppress  any  Amer- 
ican government,  or  in  any  other  way  seek  to  control  its  destiny,  must  be  re-- 
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garded  as  *'  the  iiuuiifettati<»n  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States."  There  was  no  thought  of  an  endearor  to  control  these  Amerii 
goreraments  by  the  United  States  itMlf,  nor  to  hinder  the  building  of  ship 
aals  or  odier  commercial  enterprises  by  corporations,  however  formed.  Tiiia 
^doctrine,"  so  called,  was  probably  suggested  to  President  Monroe  bjr  his 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Physiology. — i.  If  an  animal  be  fed  with  madder  for  a  few  days,  the 
bones  will  become  colored.  If  it  then  be  stopped  for  a  short  time  the  coloring 
'matter  will  be  gradually  taken  up  from  the  bones. 

8.  In  the  morning.  During  the  day  constant  pressure  upon  the  soft  tissacs 
-^i  the  joints  diminishes  the  thickness  of  the  cartilages,  bringing  the  bones 
•closer  tc^getber.  Kest  at  night  restores  the  soft  parts  to  their  healthy  state  and 
TemoTCS  the  bpnes  further  apart. 

3.  Sleep  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  body,  making  mors  covering  nec- 
essary. During  sleep  nutrition  is  more  active,  the  breaking  down  of  the  tissues 
which  takes  plaie  when  the  body  is  active,  then  to  a  great  extent  ceases. 

4.  The  solid  parts  of  the  body  which  exude  with  the  perspiration  reaaain 
on  the  skin ;  the  worn  out  scales  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  excess  of  sebaceovs 
matter.  Frequent  applications  of  water,  sometimes  tepid,  and  sometimes 
warm. 

5.  Because  the  cuticle  part  or  bran  acts  as  an  excitant  upon  the  bowels» 
promoting  an  important  stage  of  digestion,  expulsion  of  the  refuse  food. 

6.  It  prevents  the  waste  of  the  tissues  to  a  great  extent,  permitting  more 
continued  labor  with  less  fatigue.  In  many  persons,  taken  during  the  meal  it 
considerably  promotes  digestion. 

7.  A  meal  of  several  articles.  Because  various  articles  are  necessary  to 
furnish  all  the  various  elements  required  by  the  body  to  promote  physical 
str^gth  and  mental  activity. 

8.  Three  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  pulse  may  be  felt,  are  the  wrist, 
'the  temple,  and  the  neck.     (In  the  Journal  three  has  been  erroneously  printed 

9.  Upon  the  red  corpuscles. 

10.  It  is  a  part  of  the  brain,  formed  from  fibres  from  the  cerebrum  and  the 
■cerebellum  joined  together,  which  is  found  beneath  these  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  column.     The  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach. 

Geography. — i.  Large  rivers,  especially  those  rising  in  mountainoas  re- 
•gions,  carry  doMrn  large  quantities  of  earth  and  other  materials.  When  the 
xiver  flows  into  the  ocean  or  gulf  the  current  becomes  less  rapid,  and  the  solid 
substances  gradually  sink  to  the  bottom,  the  larger  and  heavier  fiist,  and  the 
lighter  and  finer  last.  As  the  stream  is  no  longer  confined  by  banks  the  wmter 
spreads  out  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  D,  and  the  substances  deposited 
assnme  tibe  same  shape,  the  point  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the  river,  and 
the  base  in  the  ocean  or  gulf.    The  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 

s.  Geogrspby  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  the  varians 
muntrii^,  their  inhabitants,  plants  and  animals.     la  this  it  diflGns  from  Geol- 
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'Ogy,  which  it  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  its  structure,  soiIi|  roctU| 
4tnda,  organic  remains 9  and  the  various  changes  it  has  undergone. 

5.  The  Emerald  Isk.  The  mild  climate,  resulting  from  the  effects  of  the 
golf  stream  upon  the  land,  and  the  frequent  rains  that  keep  the  grass  constantly 
.gtecn. 

4.  Of  Ohio,  Columbus;  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis;  of  Illinois,  Springfield; 
-of  Michigan,  Lansing;  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

5.  SL  Helena  lies  between  the  loth  and  2Qth  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  about  looo  miles  west  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  celebrated  as 
IttYing  been  the  scene  of  the  last  exile  and  death  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Juan 
Femandei  lies  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  about 

.400  miles  west  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck  and  long  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  stoiy 
Its  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  foundation  for  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

6.  Part  of  Africa,  part  of  South  America,  and  Australia. 

7.  Albert  ffyanza,  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 

8.  (a)  Belgium,    (b)  Russia. 

9.  Rice,  tea,  cotton,  silk,  porcelain. 
10. 


Country. 

Capital. 

Chf.  River. 

Mountains. 

Govemm'nt. 

fitbsfRiltr. 

'  Hindostan 
Hungary. 

Calcutta. 

Bttda.         . 

G«Bges. 

Danube. 

Himalaya. 
Carpathian. 

Empire. 
Kingdom. 

Empress. 
King. 

Arithmetic — i.    (i)  Since  i  mi.  =  310  rd. 
3  mi.  =  320  rd.  X  3  ~=  9^©  rd. 
960  rd.  -f  23  rd,  =  983  rd. 
42)  Since  i  rd.  =  5.5  yd. 

:     983  rd.  =r-  5.5  yd.  X  983  "=  54o6.5  yd, 
5406.S  yd.  -f  3  yd-  te=  5409.S  yd. 
\l)  Since  1  yd.  =  3  ft 

:     5409.5  yd.  =  3  ft-  X  5409.5  =  15228.5  ft. 

.  •  .    3  mi.  23  rd.  3  yd.  =s  15228.5  ft.     Ans. 

^'   (0  lA-f  ,'j  =  «  +  A  =  H-f  ii  =  tt. 

(2)  ^h  -  ,^j  =  iJ  -  A  =  \\  -  11  =  A- 

(3)  MH-55^=liX  V  =  5.    Ans. 

3-    (0  5**  55^  -f  87**  50^  =  93**  45^  diff.  of  long,  between  A  and  B. 

(2)  (93°  450  H-  15  =  6  hr.  15  min.  diff.  of  time  between  A  and  B. 

(3)  B  is  west  of  A ;  hence  when  it  is  3  A.  M.  June  a5th  at  A,  it  lacks 

6  hr.  15  min.  of  being  3  A.  M.  June  25th  at  B. 
I4)  3  A.  M.  June  25th  minus  6  hr.  15  min.  ss  8:45  P.  u.  June  24th.   Ana. 
4.    (A)  103  per  ccBt.  =5^272.95.    . 
.    (B)  100  per  cent.  =  — ^—  ? 

1*7*^5  X  ><» 
— i^^3^"jnio~^^500  =  «l»«No.of  Iba.    Ans. 
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(')  MbSA  =  '■•*■  '"'•  of  •>■<»  ^°'  '  Tr. 
(a)  Ji.ce  +  f  06  =  »i.o«,  >ml.  of  J1.00  for  9  mcM. 
(3)  '371  -*•  '.t*  =  *3St».  '•"  pre«™i  worth. 
{4)  >350  —  *345  =  *S  £»'"■    A"". 
(1)  I  hectoliter  =  too  lilen. 
fi)  Since  100  litm   will   co«t   J3S.06, 
I  liter        "       "    %^ya&- 
I        15  men       "       "     15.159. 
SiDce  )  fd.  wUI  cott  %^, 

■Jd.     "     "    MX3  =  »i!, 

Jyd.    "    "     X<rf»*l  =  »M. 
Jyrf.    "    *•   WtXl  =  *^- 

.-.    ij6.     ■'      "    Wr- 

In  ihii  problem  is  inTidved  an  irilhmetical  >erie«.  Let  m  ^  fiitt  ti 
/^  last  lemi,  n  =  nnm.  oftenns,  J  =:  con.  did  *l>d  '  '=  mn- 
Given,— a  £=  K,  y:=  3c,  and  o  :=  iS;  lo  6Bd  /and  J, 

(t)  1  =  a  +  (n  —  I)  d  =  «  +  (18-  0  3  =  53- 

<'>'={-4^}"=={~-}'8  =  495c  =  «4.«-    Ana. 
Let  A  =  an 
Let  ON  =  I 

'{I)  oc'=on'— ClT 


( I )  Volome  = 

(!)  Volaroe  = 


Ana. 


10.  The  analjfsis  h  required  that  (be  pupils  maj  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principlei  underljring  Ihe  subject. 

The  rale  is  required  that  the  pupils  majr  make  a  practical  applicali<in  of 
these  principles. 

Gbamuar.— 8.     "I  have  failed,  ihoogh  I  thought  I  tould  succeed." 
"  She  leaches  sii  hours  a  day  and  flirts  the  rest  of  the  lime." 
Do  not  use  balaitct  for  rimaitidtr, 

10.  Language  Lessoru  are  such  exercises  m  train  lo  the  ready,  fotcible, 
and  elegant  use  of  words;   Graminar  treats  of  words  and  their  relation,  in  ten- 


Theoi 


ords  ;  the  Other  V. 


St  (he  correctneM  of 


their  use. 

Language  Lessons  are  not  oral  gramnuu',  nor  elementaiy  granuaar,  bat  mcb 
»  as  develop  power  of  expression. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Natioiial  Associaticm  will  meet  this  year  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  I9tli,  20tli, 
and  2ist  of  July.  As  Atlanta  is  situated  1050  feet  above  the  sea  leyel  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  as  warm  as  many  are  predicting. 

The  prospects  for  a  large  and  interesting  meeting  are  very  flattering.  Ex* 
State  Snpt  J.  H.  Smart  »  President  of  the  Association,  and  is  hard  at  work 
completing  programme  and  arrangements.  He  never  does  anything  by  halves. 
Among  the  distinguished  men  who  will  take  part  in  the  programme  may  be 
mentioned : 

Dr,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  Concc»d;  Prof,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York;  Dr. 

A.  W.  Calhonn,  of  Atlanta ;  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  State  School  Commissioner 

of  Ohio;  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Wm.  I.  Marshall,  Esq. ; 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Sapt.  of  Maryland;  Prof.  John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cin- 

dnnati;  Gov.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Com* 

missioner  of  Education ;  Hon.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ; 

Frof.  James  Johonnot  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  President  Iowa 

State  Normal  School;  Prof.  John  Kennedy,  of  New  York;   Rev.  Lemuel 

Moss,  President  Indiana  State  Univenity ;  President  J.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta, . 

Ohio;  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  of  Indiana;  Rev.  H.  H.  Tucker,  of  Atlanta; 

Louis  Soldan,  Principal  Normal  School,  St.  Louis ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

of  Pennsylvania;  C  C  Round.*,  Pres.  Maine  Normal  School;  and  Geofge  P. 

Brown,  Pres.  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  announced  are : 

'*A  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Common  School  Curriculum,"  "The  Teach- 
el's  Work  in  the  Development  of  Mental  Power,"  <^The  Efifects  of  Student 
life  on  the  Eyesight,"  "An  Evening  in  Wonderland,^'  < 'Reflections  on  the 
Brassdl's  Congress  of  Education,  of  1880,"  *'Is  the  Same  System  of  Common 
School  Education  Possible  in  all  the  States?"  ''What  Constitutes  a  Normal 
School  ?  "  «<Edttcation  and  Building  of  the  State,"  *<Best  Normal  Training  for 
Gty  Teachers,"  "Normal  Principles  of  Education,"  ''Moral  and  Literary 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,"  "Some  Elssentials  in  the  Development  of  a 
School  System." 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Executive  Committee  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  programme  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Association.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  change  the  character  of  the  exercises  from  "jKipers"  by  individual 
members,  to  reports  of  committees  appointed  to  consider  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  superintendent's  work. 

The  following  committees  have  been  selected : 

1.  On  School  Vbiiing^ — Messrs.  Moury  of  Elkhart,  Netherton  of  Pulaski, 
and  Prentbs  of  Noble. 

2.  On  ExamtnatioHs  and  Licenses — Osbom  of  Grant,  Luckey  of  Adams,, 
Herrick  of  Wabash,  and  State  Superintendent  Bloss. 
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3.  On  Township  ImtUuUs--^y3S^Sm  of  Tippecanoe,  Stewart  of  Pike, 
and  Britten  of  Carroll. 

4.  On  County  InsHtuta--'^'^  of  Dearborn,  Hanulton  of  Jackion,  Tibbets 
-of  Jeflbnon,  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell  of  the  State  Board. 

5.  On  Work  of  County  Board—Y^c^Xwx  of  Orange,  Triplett  of  Clay,  and 
'  Geeting  of  Daviea. 

6.  On  Manuals  and  Printed  Mttier^-Camx  of  Vandeibari^  Allen  of  Vigo, 
Conley  of  VermiUiooi,  and  Wm.  A.  Bell  of  the  School  JonmaL 

7.  On  Ofi^  Work^King  di  Owen,  Westhafer  of  Martin,  and  Marlow  of 
-  SuUiTan. 

The  first  person  named  in  each  committee,  will  prepare  a  report  npon  the 
subject  assigned  his  committee,  setting  foith  the  present  stage  of  the  work  in 
'that  department  and  suggesting  steps  proper  to  be  taken  during  the  comii^ 
year.  This  work  should  i>e  commenced  at  once.  The  chainnan  can  corres- 
pond with  his  coadjutors,  and  should  endearor  to  have  the  reports  prepared 
^by  the  first  of  June. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  least  ont  member  of  each  committee  named  above,  will 
sunrive  the  ides  of  march  (June  6),  and  thns  be  able  to  bring  the  report  to 
the  annual  meeting.  # 

If  no  member  of  a  committee  should  be  retained  in  office,  the  report  of  that 
committee  can.be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  thus  aande 
accessible  to  the  Association  when  asssmbled. 

The  "time  and  place  relations"  of  the  coming  meeting  will  be  set  forth  ill 

circular  to  the  superintendents. 

The  plan  here  outlined  has  been  adopted  in  the  hope  that  the  work  of  fStut 

Association  may,  each  year,  be  made  more  practical,  some  definite  coaduaions 

reached,  and — ^using  the  expressive  language  of  Batton  the  Weaver — '*  so  grow 

to  a  point." 

Respectfully,  J.  C.  Macfherson, 

President  «*C.  S.  A." 
Which  is  County  Superintendents'  Association. 

JRiCHMOND,  April  18,  1881. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,         \ 
Indianafous,  April  21,  188 1.  / 

Section  155  of  the  School  Law  of  1865  reads  as  follows : 

**  Said  Board  may  grant  State  Certificates  of  Qualification  to  sudi  teachers  as 

^may,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examinatien,  be  found  to  possess  eminent 

scholarship  and  professional  ability,  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 

:  good  moral  character.    They  shall  hold  stated  meetings,  at  which  they  shall 

-  examine  all  applicants,  and  those  found  to  possess  die  qualtficatlans  herein 

-  above  named,  shall  receive  such  certificate,  signed  by  the  Fleaident  of  the 
Board,  and  impressed  with  the  seal  thereof;  and  the  said  certificate  shall  en- 
title the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  witbont  fnither  ex- 
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anunation,  and  shall  also  be  valid  during  the  lifetime  of  such  holder,  nnlen. 
revoked  by  said  Board.  Each  applicant  for  examination  shall,  on  making 
application,  pay  to  the  Treasorer  of  the  Board,  five  dollars  as  a  fee." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  the  State  Certificate^ . 
provided  for  in  this  section,  is  not  intended  to  be  an  instrument  to  enable  its 
holder  to  gain  a  position  in  the  teacher's  profession,  but  is  intended  to  be  a 
tesdmcnial  of  services  already  rendered,  and  of  professional  eminence  already 
gained. 

To  meei  the  reqviremcn's  of  the  law,  and  aecnre  the  end  proposed,  the 
Board  has  adopted  the  following  scheme  for  the  examination  of  applicants : 

1st.    The  applicant  shall  present  to  the  Board,  at  snoh  time  as  it  may  direct,  ^ 
a  full  statement  tetting  forth  the  name  of  the  institution  or  institutions  at  which 
he  has  been  educated,  and  the  oonrse  of  study  he  has  pursued  and  completed. 
He  shall  also  furnish  safisfactory  evidence,  by  reference,  certificate  or  other-., 
wise,  that  he  has  laughl^  or  •  supervised  school  work  for  at  least  seven  yean  . 
(of  eight  months  each),  of  which  three  years  shall  have  been  in  Indiana ;  that,_ 
during  thb  period*  he  has  maintained,  and  does  still  maintain,  a  good  char- 
acter;  that  he  has  attained  high  distinction  as  a  successful  educator,  showing, 
superior  ability  to  instruct,  and  marked  tact  as  a  disciplinarian. 

2d.    When  the  Board  is  satisfied,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidences  . 
tes  furnished,  as  to  the  moral  and  professional  requirements  above  recited,  it 
win  then  notify  the  applicant  of  the  time  and  place  of  a  personal  examination 
as  to  his  scholastic  and  other  qualifications,  which  examination  may  be  oral,.^ 
or  written,  or  both.    Applicanu  must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  thorough  exami-  . 
nation  in  the  following  branches : 

Far  Litensg  of  Second  GratU,    Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Arithme* 
tic,  Grammar,  Geography,  including  Physical  Geography,  United  States  Hi^ 
toTf,  Physiology,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Elements  of  Physics, . 
Elements  of  Zoology,  Elements  of  Botany,  Constitution  of  United  States, 
Moral  Science,  and  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

For  License  of  First  Grade.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  branches^ 
Complete  Algebra,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Solid  Geometry,  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Latin,  embracing  four  books  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  four  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  or  their  equivalents. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  in  accordance  with  the  above  scheme,  an  ex- 
amination  of  applicants  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Indi- 
anapolis, beginning  June  28,  1881.  All  applicants  for  examination  at  that 
time  must  file,  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before 
Jane  i,  1881,  such  evidences  of  moral  and  professiotaal  qualifications  as  are 
required  in  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  above  described.  The  evidence  thus 
filed  will  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Board,  with  such  other  evidence  as. . 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  applicants,  whose  testimonials  are  satisfactory,  will 
receive  a  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  appear  at 
Indianapolis  on  June  28th,  and  pass  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  study 
above  named,  and  such  other  examinations  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary. . 

John  M.  Bloss, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction^ 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS— MEETING  OF  THEIR  ASSOaATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  Stmte  Association  of  superintendents  of  city  schools 
held  in  this  city  April  28-9,  in  the  Public  Libnuy  building.  The  attendance 
iras  only  fair.  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss  presided  daring  the  deliberations.  The 
meeting  was  somewhat  infonnal  in  character,  there  being  no  prearranged  pfo> 
jgramme,  but  the  discussions  were  upon  questions  bearing  upon  the  man- 
agement of  city  sdiods,  and  were  of  an  interesting  nature.  Among  the  anl^ 
jects  considered  were :  **  The  roles  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  in  pnblk 
schools,  with  cspedal  view  to  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  State."  One  of 
the  important  points  to  be  gained  wrs  uniformity  of  the  several  reports  to  be 
made  by  different  schools.    <'  Methods  of  Grading.*' 

There  was  quite  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  diat  the  national  system,  the  one 
used  in  Indianapolis,  should  become  general.  It  is  this:  Instead  of  osing 
the  terms  <*  Primary,"  '*  Intermediate,"  ^  Grammar,*'  etc.|Which  are  used  with 
various  applications,  and  therefore  mean  little  or  i^othing  to  a  stranger,  the 
grades  are  designated  by  nnmbers  only,  beginning  at  the  lowest  and  going 
upward.  In  this  way  when  the  term  "dth  Grade"  is  used  it  will  mean  to 
every  body  a  definite  year's  work;  and  so  of  others. 

**The  length  of  school  courses,*'  '^Indoor  and  outdoor  recesses/'  and 
^*  Length  of  day  sessions,"  were  discussed.  The  general  expression  as  to  the 
last  mentioned  subject  favored  half-day  sessions  in  the  first  and  second  years, 
or  grades. 

Quite  a  discussion  ensued  on  the  question  ^  Should  examinations,  additionsi 
to  those  by  county  superintendents,  be  provided  for  by  law  ?"  It  was  nnaa»- 
'  mously  agreed :  (i)  That  life  certificates  by  conaty  superintendents  ate  not 
desirable ;  (2)  periodical  examinations  are  a  protection  to  the  schools,  weeding 
•  out  indolent  teachers ;  (3)  legal  licenses  to  do  special  work  would  vastly  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  teachers  and  lower  the  standard  of  their  attainments,  the 
opinion  being  expressed  in  this  connection  that  city  superintendents  should 
not  be  empowered  by  law  to  examine  teachers,  that  the  present  law  sddon 
works  hardship,  and  that  all  examinations  for  special  work  which  may  be  de- 
sired can  now  be  made  as  supplementary^to  those  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent \  (4)  that  all  present  requirements  for  obtaining  a  license  should  be  maiiH 
tained. 

Conflicting  estimates  were  expressed  regarding  the  value  of  general  teach* 
ers'  meetings,  but  all  agreed  that  teachers  should  observe  the  work  in  other 
rooms  than  their  own. 

The  propriety  and  conditions  of  employing  married  women,  the  methods  of 

employing  and  paying  teachers,  and  the  work  of  special  teachers  were  constd- 

-  ered. 

The  subject,  *'  Promotion  of  Pupils  "  was  discussed.  Numerous  details  of 
methods  in  use  were  presented,  which  were  not  the  same  in  any  two  dties. 
General  agreement  was  reached  on  the  following  points:  (i)  That  semi- 
annual promotions  are  desirable  in  all  large  schools ;  (2)  that  final  examina- 
tions alone  should  never  form  the  basis  of  promotions;  (3)  that  all  previont 

-  examinations  and  the  teacher's  opinion  of  a  pupil's  ability  and  energy  shoald 
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be  considered  in  promoting  pupils  slightly  below  the  required  average;  (4) 
thit  fall  monthly  examinations  in  all  studies  was  not  desirable ;  (5)  that  daily 
molds  of  a  pupil's  recitation  was  not  desirable,  6ut  rather  injurious ;  (6)  that 
the  grade  of  promotion  should  be  fixed  after  the  examination,  not  before. 

No  efibit  was  made  to  secure  uniformity.  All  superintendents  prepare  part 
«>  sll  of  the  examination  questions,  but  few  only  favor  oral  examinationa. 

A  qnrited  discussion  on  the  course  of  study  took  place.  It  was  agreed 
there  should  be  a  minimum  course  of  study  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state; 
Hot  the  questions  of  the  State  Board,  except  in  physiology  and  history,  were 
not  too  diflicult  for  use  in  examinations  for  promotion  to  the  high  school,  and 
that  every  high  school  course  should  embrace  a  full  reriew  of  all  the  legal 
bnuiches. 

The  prerailing  sentiment  and  practice  favored  a  three  years*  course  for  high 
aeboola  in.  cities  of  less  than  6^ocx>  inhabitants. 

A  majority  Toted  against  spring  vacations. 

Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  snninuts  in-door  and  15- 
loinute  out-door  recesses. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  ^  course  of  study  '^  it  was  brought  out  that  the  ''Grube^' 
method,  with  some  modifications,  is  made  the  ground  work  of  teaching  num- 
bers in  the  lower  grades  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  The  importance  of  teach- 
ing children  to  combine  and  use  the  smaller  numbers  with  ease  and  facility 
before  attempting  the  use  of  the  larger  ones  was  strongly  emphasized. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  State  Supt.  J.  M.  Bloss,  R.  A.  Townsend,  and 
H.  S.  McRae,  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  next  annual  meeting.  An- 
other committee*  consisting  of  H.  S.  Tarbellt  J.  F.  Study,  and  O.  C,  Charlton, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  "course  of  study"  to  submit  to  next  meeting  for 


Sixteen  superintendents  attended  the  meeting,  and  all  pronounced  it  highly 
IxofitaUe. 


A  good  joke  on— on ^the  recent  superintendents'  convention.    It  is  this : 

"VF.  T.  Fry,  Supt.  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools,  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  called  this  convention.  He  fixed  the  date,  sent  notice  that  was  printed 
last  month,  prepared  and  mailed  circulars  to  superintendents,  and  then  came 
to  Indianapolis  to  attend  the  meeting  just  one  week  before  the  time  he  himself 
had  fixed ;  and  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  when  it  occurred,  it  is 

presumed  he  forgot  the  date.    The  Journal  regards  this  a  good  joke  on 

the  convention. 


"Anybody  can  Teach  a  Primary  School." — A  bright  and  intellectual 
boy  haring  been  inform^  by  his  teacher  that  "  heat  expands  all  bodies,*'  after 
thinking  for  a  moment,  adds  :  **  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  days  in  sum- 
mer are  longer  than  those  in  the  winter."  The  teacher,  after  adjusting  his 
^'cogitation  cap^"  answered,  "  I  never  heard  that  explanation  of  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  days  of  suaamer  before,  but  I  expect  you  are  right." 
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The  Posey  County  Normal  will  begin  June  6th  and  close  July  I5tb,  afc: 
Mt.  Vernon.     W.  I.  Davis  G.  H.  Welker,  and  J.  B.  Tate  are  the  instiuctors^ 

QUKKY.-*'*  How  Hki  are  men  and  birds."  '*  Like  ail  men  of  genius  he  dc» 
lights  to  take  refuge  in  poetry."  Please  parse  Ulu  in  each  sentence,  and 
oblige.  A«  O.  P. 

PintDUB  UNiVERsmr.*— *^  We  open  finely  (his  term — 29  new  students.  Our 
total  matriculation  for  the  year  is  250,  a  gain  of  47  over  last  year."  This 
indicates  a  healthy  growth. 

Prof.  K  £.  Smith,  of  Purdue,  has  associated  with  him  in  his  Summer- 
Normal,  County  Supt.  W.  H.  Caulkins  and  Prof.  C  W.  Hodgin,  of  the  SUte 
Normal  School— a  strong. combination. 

Frankfort  has  a  good  s«hool  library  and  a  pablic  library  of  abont  1000 
▼olumes ;  it  alio  has  a  flourishing  Kindergarten.    The  public  schools  an  in 
txc^ent  condition.    R.  G.  Boone  is  the  powelr  behind  the  throne. 

CoNNKRSViiXE. — ^Scbools  fuller  than  ever  before.  Eleven  high  school 
graduates — 9  girls,  2  boys.  A  good  corps  of  teachers,  with  J.  L.  Rippetoe  at 
the  head.    He  is  now  closing  his  twelfth  year  in  his  present  position. 

Jackson  County. — Good  work  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  oonnfty 
during  the  past  year.    Although  the  health  of  the  superintendent  has  not  been 
good,  he  h4s  manifebted  great  interest,  and  has  been  a  source  of  inspiratioi&  to- 
teachers. 

.    Island  Park  Assembly. — This  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  nesct  suaimer 
at  or  near  Rome  City,  on  a  beautiful  island  in  a  beautiful  lake,  will  be  one  of 

'  great  interest  to  teachers.    For  full  particulars  write  to  A.  H.  Gillet^  Grand 

.,  Rapids,  Mich. 

Historical  Accuracy. — "Our  First  i^ntury  "  says  that  the  first  telegraphic 
message  ever  transmitted  was,  **  What  God  hath  wrought,"  and  was  sent  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  by  Miss  Anna  Ellis.  Is  this  correct?  State  Board 
please  answer.    /^. ^  ^\ ''  ■''  "  5*  j.  n.  B. 

Warren  Darst,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lad<^  Normal  School,  and  for 
several  years  a  teacher  in  it,  but  who  has  been  absent  the  present  school  year, 
is  to  return  to  the  school  next  year.  Prof.  Darst  is  one  of  the  finest  normal 
school  teachers  in  the  West 

'       Danville  Normal. — A  letter  from  Prof.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  of'  the  Normal 
-    at  Danville,  says :     *'  We  have  six  hundred  ihriinng  and  driving  studemts. 

We  have  ten  states  and  territories  represented  here  now,  and  over  twenty 

during  the  year."    This  certainly  shows  well. 

Reading  Contest. — The  second  reading  contest  by  the  Vermillion  Covniy 
Reading  Association  took  place  April  9th.  Several  of  the  leading  teachers 
of  the  county  were  engaged  in  it.  The  prizes  oflfered  were:  i.  Bancroft's 
History  U.  S.,  6  vols. ;  2.  Gibbon's  Rome,  6  vols.;  3;  Macaula/s  England,. 
5  vols.    The  admission  fees  pay  for  the  prizes. 
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Ladoga  Normal. — This  school  is  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with 
a  working  faculty  of  fifteen  memben.  J.  V.  Coombs  is  Principal.  At  the 
close  of  the  present  year  he  will  turn  oTer  the  principalship  of  the  school  to 
J.  W.  Warfe],  of  Indianapolis,  present  teacher  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
school,  and  J.  F.  Gatch,  of  Ohio,  present  teacher,  as  joint  principals. 

NoKTHERN  Indiana  Normal. — H.  B.  Brown,  Prin  of  this  school,  writes 
April  9ih :  ^*  Our  new  tenn  has  just  opened.  The  attendance  is  much  greater 
than  it  was  one  year  aga  We  will  enroll  more  than  two  thousand  this  term. 
I  am  erecting  three  new  buildings  and  by  fall  will  have  three  more.  *  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  have  returned  from  Europe  and  are  with  ua  hard  at 
vale."    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  Stats  Normal  School  has  an  attendance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
ttadents  this  term,  being  an  increase  ef  ten  per  cent,  on  the  greatest  nnmber 
ever  before  enrolled  in  one  term.  This  is,  with  perhaps  two  cxeepdoiis,  the 
largest  State  Nomal  in  the  United  ^tates.  None  are  admitted  except  those 
saying  that  it  is  their  intention  to  teach  at  least  two  ye«n  in  the  state.  Three 
new  teachers  are  added  to  the  corps. 


PERSONAL. 


C  W.  Ford  still  teaches  in  Brownstown. 

W.  I.  Davis  is  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools. 

J.  A.  Lynn,  late  of  Williamsport,  is  now  teacher  in  the  Evaasville  higb 
school. 

J.  M.  Roseberry,  well  known  to  many  teachers  of  the  state,  has  gone  west 
lo  grow  up  with  Appletons'  Encyclopedia. 

}.  V.  Coombs,  principal  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  School,  is  planning  to  spend 
next  year  in  the  East  studying,  perhaps  at  Harvard  or  Yale. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  late  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  has  been  placed  at  the- 
head  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Science  in  the  State  Normal  School. 

Prof.  T.  }.  McAvoy,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  School  of  Elocution,, 
has  engaged  Major  J.  W.  Gordon  and  others  to  give  free  lectures  before  his 
school. 

H.  G.  Woody,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been  in  charge  of  the  New 
London  schoolsi,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school.  He 
will  make  a  good  one. 

W.  W.  White,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Dnbim  schools,  but  for  the  pasr 
two  years  Professor  in  Earlham  College,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Rising 
Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Mich.     It  is  understood  he  will  accept  the  offeiecP'. 
place,  and  if  so  Indiana  will  lose  one  of  her  earnest,  efficient  educators. 
4 
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Wm.  T.  Harris  ^f  St  Louis,  and  W.  H.  Payne  of  Michigan  University,  two 
of  the  strongest  educational  men  in  the  country,  are  to  lecture  before  the 
Island  Park  Assembly. 

A.  M.  Huycke,  a  graduate  of  Ann  Arl}or,  will  be  principal  of  the  Frankfort 
high  school  next  year.  J,  F.  Millspauigh,  the  present  incumbent,  resigns  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  Prof  of  Industrial  Art  in  Purdue  University,  will  conduct 
a  ** Summer  School  of  Drawing"  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the 
Lakeside  Sununer  School  of  Science, 

Thomas  Charles,  formeriy  well  known  to  many  of  the  Indiana  teachers, 
now  a  resident  of  Chicago,  recently  visited  Indianapolis  and  made  the  Journal 
%,  friendly  call.    He  is  now  engaged  in  the  scbool-fttrnitnre  and  supply  trade. 

John  Coonui,  Snpt.  of  the  Richmond  schools,  has  been  elected  to  the  sa- 
perintcndency  of  the  Evnwville  schools.  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  by  any  means  a 
noisy  man,  but  h*  is  a  hard  worker,  a  good  scholac,  and  conceded  to  be  an 
excellent  superintendent.  Hi^  personal  worth  secures  for  him  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  every  one  who  knows  him.  He  has  formally  accepted  the  new 
^lace,  and  yet  the  Richmond  people  are  making  an  effort  to  have  him  recon- 
sider his  action. 

Sheridan  Cox,  SupL  of  the  Kokomo  schools,  has  again  been  re-elected  to 
his  old  place,  notwithstanding  the  statements  Qiade  some  time  since  that  he 
had  decided  to  retire  at  the  tlose  of  the  present  school  year.  Mr.  Cox  is  sec- 
retary of  a  mining  company  in  which  he  owns  stock,  and  the  uncertain  move- 
ments of  this  enterprise  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  change  of  plans.  Their 
recent  action  shows  that  the  Kokomo  school  board  desire  his  services  as  long 
an  htf  is  wilUng  to  stay. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Kindergarten  Messenger  and  New  Educatien^  is  the  name  of  the  **  official 
organ  of  the  American  Frocbcl  Union  " — published  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Sckoel'Mastet's  Trial,  by  A.  Perry.     New  York  i     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

This  little  book  relates  the  trials,  and  finally  the  trial  of  a  school-master, 
who,  after  vindicating  himself  before  the  trustees  and  the  public,  voluntarily 
resigns  his  place  and  becomes  head  master  of  a  school  that  had  for  its  object 
the  teaching  of  industrial  education  in  connection  with  mental  training.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  advocate  the  idea  that  industrial 
training,  both  of  boys  and  girls,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  common  school 
education.  The  book  is  well  written,  not,  evidently,  by  a  practical  teacher, 
however,  and  no  teacher  who  begins  it  will  consent  to  stop  till  he  has  finished 
it.  It  discusses  one  of  the  coming  problems  that  most  be  solved  in  some 
-way  by  some  body, 
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The  Teatktr^s  Improved  Clau-Book^  published  by  Ginn,  Heath  ft  Co^  of 
Boston  and  Chicago,  should  be  seen  by  every  teacher  using  a  pocket  clan- 
book. 

Tht  Christian  Unim^  edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  and  Henry  Ward  Beccher, 
is  the  best  family  newspaper  thai  comes  to  our  table.  It  is  always  fresh,  a^ 
ways  liberal,  always  Christian,  never  narrow.  It  deals  with  all  questions  that 
relate  to  man*s  life  and  duties.  Its  summaiy  of  current  events  throughout  the 
world  b  the  best  we  see,  and  we  see  many.    It  is  published  in  New  York. 

Our  Little  Ones^  the  new  child*s  magazine  published  by  the  Rusiell  Pufa^ 
iishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  reached  its  6th  number,  and  keepn  up  the  high 
character  indicated  in  the  first  issue.  It  is  a  few  years  older  (in  matter)  than 
the  <<  Nursery,''  but  not  so  old  as  >"  The  Wide  Awake  "  or  «•  St.  Nicholas,"  but 
is  as  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  those  it  is  designed  for  a%  either 
of  the  others,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deaL  It  will  prove  a  well-spring  of 
joy  in  every  hoosehold  where  there  are  *'  little  ones." 

Feopi/s  Cyclopedia  of  Umpertal  JCnowledie^Bf  W.  H.  De  Puy«  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  above  work  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  of  sonething  more  than  a 
ihoosand  pages  each.  The  aathor  has  attempted  to  make  it  what  the  naae 
indicates— «  cydopedia  for  the  people.  By  eacclnding  the  lengthy  sdeatific^ 
professkmal,  and  historic  articles  fo«ad  in  the  large  encyclopedias  and  oon- 
densing  useful  infonnatioa  in  regard  to  important  things  and  events,  a  val- 
uable  work  has  been  produced.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so  condensed  as 
to  become  a  mere  dictioBary-«-there  is  no  attempt  to  include  everything, 
liberal  spaoe  is  given  to  important  matters  and  things  of  general  value  and 
intereaL  It  is  well  illustrated  by  cuts  and  its  maps  are  superior.  It  is  oer^ 
tainly  a  valuable  work.  Its  comparatively  low  price  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  are  mwble  to  purchase  one  of  the  large  encydopediat. 

Syllahts  ef  Lectures  in  Anatemy  and  Physiology.     Davis,  Bardeen  ft  Ca, 

8]rracuse,  N.  Y. 

This  book  contains  82  pages  of  topics  and  as  many  blank  pages  for  notes, 
and  is  designed  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  '*  with  reference 
to  aiding  my  classes  in  Physiology,  and  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  de- 
monstrations in  Anatomy,  charts,  diagrams,  stereopticon  views  and  the  micro* 
scope.  It  \&  not  a  substitute  for  works  of  reference,  text-books  or  notes." 
The  topics  are  arranged  for  thirty-five  lectures,  and  the  syllabus  is  for  Prof. 
StowelVs  classes  no  doubt  what  he  designs — ** simply  an  aid."  Such  a  work 
may  help  the  teacher  in  arranging  work;  the  better  way  for  high  school 
teachers,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  put  a  solid  text-book,  like  Huxley  and  You- 
mans  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  and  then  make  up  his  own  tables  of  topics 
from  the  text,  making  such  additions  from  other  sources  as  the  time  and  ability 
of  the  class  demands.  The  three  sections  which  treat  of  the  foetal  heart,  pre- 
natal circulation  and  degree  of  development  of  the  brain  at  varying  weeks 
of  embryonic  growth  are  doubtless  well  enough  for  normal  students,  who 
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certainly  should  be  versed  in  the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  development  \ 
the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  however,  does  not  permit  these  import- 
ant subjects  to  be  broached,  in  mixed  classes  at  least,  in  the  public  schools^ 

A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Nygiene^'By  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D. 
New  York:     Clark  &  Maynard.    J.  D.  Williams,  Qiicago,  western  agent. 

This  book,  in  about  250  pages,  presents  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
human  physiology  and  hygiene  in  clear  and  concise  language,  so  that  popils- 
in  schools  and  readers  not  familiar  with  the  subjects,  may  readily  comprehend 
-them.  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  a  medical  man  of  high  standing,  so,  while  his  book 
is  freed  largely  from  technical  terms  and  simplified,  it  is  strictly  scientific  and 
up  to  the  latest  thought  on  all  the  subjects  treated. 

The  division  of  the  subject,  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  ^  reviews,"  the 
'*  not«0,"  the  practical  matter  and  methods  of  presentation,  combine  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  book  on  this  subject,  for  school  nse,  withii> 
our  knowledge. 

Whipplis  Animal  Analysis.  Jansen  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price  75 
cents. 

•     A  collection  of  fifty  double  pftges  of  blanks  to  be  filled  by  pupils,  from  study 
of  specimens  or  statements  of  books  and  teachers.     In  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  works  from  the  object,  and  keeps  his  class  at  dissection  and  obserTation,. 
this  will  be  a  useful  record.    It  demands  works  which  have  analytical  keys 
to  and  descriptions  of  species,  and  the  school,  moreover,  must  have  a  cabinet 
to  get  the  best  use  of  the  book.     With  the  zoologies  and  methods  ordinarily 
used  the  book  will,  we  fear,  simply  perpetuate  and  strengthen  the  senseless 
study  of  animals  from  books  alone.    Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  get  pupils  to  use 
the  zoology  as  an  aid^  but  we  fear  the  pupil  will  put  in  his  record  more  of 
what  he  has  read  and  heard,  than  of  what  he  has  seen.    The  Record  is  based 
on  Agassiz's  **  Essay  on  Classification,"  and  *' Methods  of  Study  in  Natunl 
History,"  which  are  almost  servilely  followed. 

"  Form,"  as  marking  families,  was  fully  developed  by  Agassiz,  and  is  uni- 
versally admitted  by  zoologists,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  clear  to 
pupils  all  of  the  alroobt  mystical  expressions,  "  Plan  of  Structure,"  "  Execution 
of  the  Plan,"  **  Complication  of  Structure,"  **  Details  of  Structure  in  Special 
Parts,"  as  characterizing  branches,  classes,  orders,  and  genera  respectively. 
Prof.  Whipple's  Reference  List  for  Students  is  exceedingly  slim;  it  omits 
Leconte,  Edwards  and  Harris  on  Insects,  and  in  Vertebrates  xhaX^ade  meatm 
of  the  working  zoologist,  Owen's  Comparative  Anatomy.  No  work  on  Mol* 
lusks  or  Radiates  is  mentioned. 

The  Appendix  is  excellent,  as  it  gives  six  pages  of  notes  on  collecting  and 
preserving  specimens  and  forming  a  school  cabinet,  without  which  little  ben- 
eficial work  can  be  done.  Mr.  Whipple  advises  the  use  of  arsenical  soap  it 
preserving,  as  cheaper  and  better  than  dry  arsenic  (at  12}  cts.  per  IK)  We 
suggest  to  amateur  collectors  the  following  from  Dr.  Elliot  Cones'  Manual  o( 
Ornithological  Taxidermy,  the  highest  authority  on  such  matters :  ^  Avoid 
especially  all  the  so-called  arsenical  soaps;  they  are  at  best  filthy  preparatiooi 
poisonous  in  the  extreme  when  applied  to  a  greasy  skin." 
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EciettU  HUtory  0fthe  UnUed SiattS'-^^  M.  E.  Thalhcimer.  Cincinnati: 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  above  b  a  new  history  of  the  United  States,  and  is  by  an  author  well 
loiown  to  readers  of  history.  She  is  the  well  known  author  of  "  A  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,"  "A  Manual  of  Medieval  and  Modem  History."  "An 
Ootline  of  General  History,"  •«  A  History  of  England,"  etc  Her  style  is 
dear  and  forcible,  her  selection  of  matter  is  excellent,  and  her  arrangement  it 
«oimecied  and  logicaL  As  times  advance  and  new  light  is  thrown  upon  old 
facts  and  new  matter  is  added,  it  seems  wise  that  from  time  to  time  there 
should  be  a  new  recital  of  facts  and  principles  of  American  History,  and 
lii>5  Thallheimer  in  d«ing  this  work  has  given  us  an  attractive  book. 

The  paragraph  headings  in  heavier  t3rpe  that  will  serve  for  topical  recita- 
tion,the  review  questions,  the  "  notes,"  the  questions  on  the  constitution,  the 
«ioellent  cuts  and  maps,  are  all  attractive  and  commendable  features  of  the 
book.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  eflfort  to  beautify  the 
book  and  make  it  attractive. 

(?i^i«ui|^/^#M  t^/i«/dfir^^r^*By  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Boston:  Lee 
^  Shepard. 

The  above  is  a  book  of  about  350  peges,  devoted  to  art  study — a  study  that 
in  these  latter  days^  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many  persor  s  who 
never  expect  to  become  artists  find  great  pleasured n  studying  the  history,  the 
purposes;  and  the  principles  of  art  in  order  that  they  may  better  appreciate  it  and 
better  enjoy  it.  The  author  writes  in  a  vigorous,  clear  style,  and  before  one 
tcads  a  page  he  feels  that  he  is  following  a  master.  Any  one  interested  in  this 
-subject — and  many  should  be,  will  appreciate  this  book  very  highly.  The 
book  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  Art  (in  general),  Greek  Art,  Early 
Christian  Art,  Byzantine  Art,  Restoration  of  Art  in  Italy,  Michael  Angelo,  The 
Poems  of  Michael  Angelo,  Spanish  Art,  French  Art,  Albert  Durer,  Old  Gei^ 
man  An,  American  Art,  English  Art,  David  Scott,  Cdntemporaneous  Art. 

A  German  Reader  for  High  Schools^  with  Vocabulary  and  QmeiU^ns — By 
Wm.  H.  Rosenstengel,  A.  M.    St.  Louis :    G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

The  above  is  not  a  primary  reader,  but  is  one  intended  for  thense  of  pvpils 
who  have  finished  a  short  German  grammar. 

It  is  composed  of  easy  selections  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pupils,  taken  di» 
rectly  from  the  standard  German  editions. 

The  questions  asked  about  each  lesson  furnish  an  excellent  basis  of  convezw 
«Uion  between  teacher  and  pupils.  Some  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  belt 
method  of  using  the  book,  which  teachers  will  value.  Teachers  of  Germaa 
will  do  well  to  examine  this  little  book,  as  it  certainly  has  merit. 

Across  Patagonia — By  lady  Florence  Dixie.  New  York:  R.  Wortli- 
iogton. 

Patagonia,  so  long  an  unknown  land,  bids  fair  to  become  known,  since  this 
u  the  third  book  which  has  been  published  in  regard  to  that  land  once  famed 
as  the  land  of  giants. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie,  her  husband,  two  brothers,  and  Mr,  Julius  Burboheik 
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sailed  from  England  on  the  i6lh  December,  1878,  for  a  hunting  and  explor- 
ing tuur  in  Patagonia.  Mr.  Bmbohen  had  previously  traveled  in  this  coontry, 
his  adventures  being  entitled,  **  Wanderings  in  Patagonia." 

The  tour  of  this  party  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  hunting  adventures,  the 
book  containing  no  maps,  no  descriptions  of  animals  or  plants,  or  data  inter- 
^ting  to  the  student  of  geography. 

The  party  landed  at  Sanny  Point,  formerly  a  penal  colony  of  Chili,  but  now 
of  some  commercial  importance  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  travel 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

One  is  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  length  of  the  trip  or  the  route  fQllowed, 
save  that  in  the  dedication  it  is  spoken  of  as  '*  six  months  wanderings  over  un- 
explored and  unbroken  ground.*'    The  limit  of  the  trip  was  the  Cordilleras. 

A  good  description  is  given  of  the  Telieulche,  the  pure  blood  Patagonian 
Indian.  The  men  average  about  six  feet  in  height,  with  an  extraordinary 
development  of  chest  and  muscle.  Their  features  are  regular,  the  nose  aqui- 
line, the  form  of  the  head  affording  a  favorable  index  to  their  mental  possibil- 
kiea.  They  wear  little  hair  upon  the  fkce,  and  such  growth  as  may  appear  is 
earefully  eradicated.  They  are  fast  disappearing,  numbering  at  present  only 
about  eight  hundred.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  following  the  ostrich  and 
guanaco.  The  women  are  industriouF,  making  capes  or  cloaks,  weavini^ 
bright  garters  and  Sllets.  Marriages  are  matters  kA  great  solemnity  and  the 
lie  is  sacredly  kept. 

The  trip  beinj[  a  hunting  expedition,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  gives 
op  to  experiences  in  hunting  the  guanaco  and  ostrich.  The  guanaco  is  the 
New  World  Camel,  and  is  one  of  the  fur  species  of  the  Llama.  In  its  wild 
itate  it  lives  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  forty—following  the  leader  as  in  the  case 
of  sheep.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  three  feet  six  inches.  Tbey 
ire  hunted  with  dogs. 

9y  the  ostrich  is  probably  meant  the  Rhea,  the  American  representatiTd  of 
the  ostrich.  This  bird  averages  a  height  of  about  five  feet,  abounding  in  the 
plain  of  La  Plata  and  ranging  south  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  account  of  the  trip  is  written  interestingly,  and  the  book  is  well  illus- 
trated by  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Burbohen.  * 

AppUton^  Standard  JiigJUr  Gtogropky.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
C.  £.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agent* 

Some  months  ago  a  notice  waa  given  of  the  Elementary  book  of  this  series^ 
aad  now  the  ^ Higher"  book  is  before  uf.  This  as  a  tw«>book  series,  i»nd  is 
based  throughout  on  scientific  principles.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
industrial,  commercial,  and  practioai  Ptatures  of  the  s«bject»  The  matter  i» 
well  selected  and  excellently  arranged.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings that  can  not  be  improved  upon.  The  maps,  political,  commercial,  and 
physical,  are  accurate,  and  beautiful  beyond  our  criticism.  We  have  never 
seen  them  equaled  in  delicacy  of  tint  and  artistic  arrangement.  The  books  are 
both  up  to  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  this  subject  in  matter,,  method  illns* 
trations,  and  maps,  and  are  more  beautiful  to  locik  upon  than  any  books  before 
published. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

64Q  AC&SS  fOR  $150. 

TexaS)  on  ealering  the  Union,  having  considerable  populaticm  and  an  estab* 
lished  goveimmcBt,  resenred  the  entire  control  of  ber  vast  public  domain,  for 
iatemal  improvaments.  The  certificates^  or  land  warrants  which  she  has  issued 
<ie  the  sanie,  and  famish  as  oomi^ete  a  title  to  the  land  as  those  issned  bj  the 
United  States  goremment. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  Texas  land  warrants  for  640  acre» 
each.  The  warrants  were  issued  by  the  government  for  recent  internal  im- 
Ivovements»  chiefly  to  railroads ;  and  the  holden  offer  them  for  a  short  time^ 
at  this  extremely  low  price  in  order  to  realise  without  delay.  These  warrants- 
can  be  located  on  any  government  lands  in  the  state  (of  which  there  are  nearly 
30,000,000  of  acres),  taking  the  odd  numbered  sections.  The  even  numbers 
are  reserved  for  the  school  fund,  and  can  not  be  purchased  from  the  state  at 
less  than  $1.50  gold,  per  acre.  The  warrants  can  be  located  on  alternate  see- 
tionSy  the  land  being  identically  the  same  as  the  school  land  in  every  partic- 
ular. There  are  about  240  counties  in  the  state,  and  about  190  contain  more 
or  less  public  lands. 

We  will  mail,  to  those  desiring  it,  a  copy  of  the  land  commissioner's  report^ 
showing  the  number  of  acres  of  vacant  land  in  each  county.  This  presents 
an  ^iportunity  for  married  or  single  men,  young  ladies,  school  teachers,  me- 
chanics, or  laboring  men,  to  secure  a  square  section  of  640  acres  of  the  best 
land  ever  illumined  by  the  ra]rs  of  the  sun,  for  the  sum  of  mu  hundred  €md 
fifty  dollars^  or  about  23  cents  per  acre. 

Texas  has  about  3000  miles  of  railroads,  and  another  thousand  in  process  of 
construction ;  its  school  fund  is  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  its  taxes  are  limited  by  the  constitution,  and 
are.  the  lowest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union ;  its  population  is  increasing  by 
immigration  alone  at  the  rate  of  250,000  per  annum ;  its  climate  is  exceedingly 
healthful — the  annual  mortality  being  less  than  16  to  1000 1 

Its  agricultural  resources  are  wonderful.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  fur- 
nished one-sixth  of  the  entire  cotton  product  of  the  United  States ;  at  the  same 
time  the  cereals  of  our  western  states  are  equally  productive  in  Texas. 

The  title  to  the  lands  located  with  these  warrants  is  absolutely  perfects  Two 
or  more  persons  cdn  unite  in  the  purchase  of  a  warrant,  if  desirable.  Many 
penons  who  have  bought,  have  already  sold  or  traded  their  lands  (often  to 
actual  settlers)  at  a  large  advance-^ in  many  instances  at  $3  to  $10  per  acre. 
Whether  you  hold  the  warrants  or  locate  the  land,  the  investment  is  certain  to- 
yield  a  handsome  profit.  There  is  no  trouble  about  locating.  Each  county 
is  a  land  district  in  itself,  and  has  its  land  surveyor,  who  (if  not  convenient 
for  yon  to  select  your  land  in  person)  will  locate  your  warrant  for  a  small  fee,, 
iked  by  law.  Remittances  can  be  made  other  by  express,  or  bank  draft,  or 
we  will  send  the  warrants  by  express,  C.  O.  D,  By  permission,  we  refer  to- 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal.    Send  for  ciicular.  Taylor  &  Co., 

4.2t  No.  I  Cleveland  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Ytoi,  W.  S.  Goodnough,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  Colambus,  O.,  schools, 
^11  conduct  his  usual  usual  Summer  Art  School  in  Columbus.  Pirof.  Good* 
tiough  stands  well  as  an  art  teacher. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  desires  private  pu* 
pils  in  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  during  the  summer  Tacation.  Ptof. 
Anderson  has  made  two  trips  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself^  and  will  doubtleM 
^▼e  eminent  satisfaction.  .— ^^..^ 

The  Lakeside  Summer  School  of  Science,  to  be  held  at  Lake^de,  not  iar 
from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  class  itt 
the  country.  Prof.  W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  and  one  of  the  best 
•chemists  in  this  state,  is  to  be  Specialist  in  Chemistry.  In  every  instance,  the 
man  who  is  to  have  charge  of  a  department,  stands  high  in  his  chosen  bimncb 
•of  science.     See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

The  Summer  School  of  Elocution  and  Shakespearean  Reading  will  opes 
July  6,  i88i,  at  Indianapolis.  For  particulars  address  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Roook 
64,  Fletcher  &  Sharpe's  Block,  Indianapolis.  4-3t 

The  Purdue  Normal,  which  was  so  successful  last  summer,  will  open  again 
about  the  middle  of  June,  under  the  joint  management  of  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith 
*and  W.  H.  Caulkins,  the  county  superintendent.  The  facilities  afforded  by 
the  college  will  enable  them  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  normals  in  the  state. 


■a.g-ipyrB 


for  HlTCHEU'8  ATU8  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  magnificent  Atlas  contains  130  accurate  Maps  from  latest  surveys,  revised  to  1881^ 
<Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  atlas  pvb> 
iished.    For  circular  with  full  particulars  address  the  Publishers     BRADLEY  &  CO.» 

5-it  46  North  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Summer  A.rt  Institute. 

Fifth  annual  session  for  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Teachers  of  Drawing 
and  Art  Students,  Indastrial  Drawing,  Water  Color,  Oil  Painting  and  Mod« 
«ling  in  Clay.    Opens  July  5th.     Expenses  low.     Send  for  circulars. 

W.    S.    GOODNOUGH, 
Supt,  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools ^  Director  of  Art  School^ 
5- It  CoLuifBus,  Ohio. 

WANTED-ioo  AGENTS  TO  SELL 
GEMS    OF    DEPORTMENT. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 

TEACHERS  WANTED.   $65  to  $150  per  Month. 

'Steady  work  all  spring  and  summer.    For  full  particulars  address,  J.  C  Mo 
Curdy  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  4-31 

BVCK£Ti:  BEIX  FOITHDRT. 

S«paftor  B«Ua  of  Coppar  and  Tl«. 
~««ai«d«itli  I  \i%  iiwi  tToi  ■  r  J  TTa  nt 
—   for  CMirdhM,  Jdkoate,  fmrmt, 

Cledta,  CMmm,  «ie.     1*0117 
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AUTHOR-STUDY  BY  READING  CLASSES— IIL 


E,  X.  SMITH^  PRIN.  PURDUE  ACADEMY. 


|T  having  been  suggested  that,  instead  of  methods  and  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  an  author,  we  give  this  month  a 
specimen  of  actual  class  work,  we  comply  with  the  sug- 
gestion, as  it  may  be  beneficial  in  the  way  of  a  change, 
if  in  no  other  way.  The  writer's  class  in  English,  preparatory 
to  the  Freshman  year,  devotes  about  four  months  of  a  year's 
work  to  analysis,  parsing,  criticisms  and  synthesis — the  exercises 
being  so  selected  as  to  require  both  study  and  practice.  The 
remaining  five  months  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Composition 
and  Elementary  Rhetoric  (three  days  in  the  week),  and  to  the 
study  of  authors  and  their  works  (two  days  in  the  week). 

As  stated  in  the  last  report  of  Purdue  University,  '<The  one 
great  deficiency  in  the  young  people  that  come  to  us,  notwith- 
standing years  of  previous  schooling,  is  their  inability  to  express 
themselves  with  fluency,  ease,  or  originality  upon  even  the  most 
common  topics."  To  this  might  have  been  added  their  lament- 
able ignorance  of  even  the  most  noted  authors  and  their  works. 
The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  author-study  of  this  class  have  been 
acquaintance  with  authors,  acquaintance  with  their  works,  new 
thoughts,  new  modes  of  expressing  thoughts,  an  increase  in  the 
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number  of  words  in  individual  vocabularies,  different  views  of 
subjects  from  different  standpoints,  etc. 

Following  is  the  oudine  prepared  by  the  writer  and  followed 
«by  the  class  in  the  study  of  the  poem  ''Evangeline:" 

1.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  Longfellow. 

2.  Brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Acadianis. 
.3.     Epitome  of  the  poem  '•Evangeline." 

4.  Chief  and  subordinate  characters  in  the  story. 

5.  Places  of  note. 
•6.     Striking  scenes. 

7.  Striking  incidents. 

8.  Metre  in  which  written,  with  formula. 

9.  Select  a  line  and  scan  it. 

10.  Fine  thoughts  noted.     Points  of  beauty  in  the  thoughts. 

11.  View  of  scholar  as  to  the  author's  object  in  writing  the 
ypoem. 

12.  Individual  and  class  criticisms  upon  the  work  presented 
by  the  pupils.  (The  work,  as  prepared  by  the  students,  was 
outlined  upon  the  board  and  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  dass. 
Each  pupil's  paper  was  then,  in  turn,  submitted  to  the  criticism 
of  three  other  pupils,  copied  and  finally  submitted  to  the  teach- 
er's examination). 

Below  we  give  papers  selected  from  over  thirty  of  each  kind 
■as  fair  representatives  of  the  work  prepared  :* 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  world-renowned  American 
poet,  was  born  in  Pordand,  Maine,  Feb.  27,  1807.  He  was  a 
son  of  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  and  a  descendant  of  William 
Longfellow,  of  Hampshire,  England,  who  in  165 1  emigrated  to 
Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1676  married  Annie  Sewall,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Anticosti,  in  1690. 

On  his  mother's  side,  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden 
(of  "Miles  Standish  Courtship"  fame),  who  came  over  in  the 


*  The  class  has  used  to  decided  advantage  *' Amen  can  Poems  "  and  '* Amer- 
ican Prose,"  two  most  excellent  works  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Ca, 
Boston. 


ri 
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HayflowcTy  and  was  among  the  first  to  place  his  foot  upon  Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1821,  and  graduated  in  1825, 
after  which  he  studied  law  for  a  short  time. 

Having  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  he  went  abroad  in  1825,  and  spent  three  years  and 
n  half  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain  and  England, 
preparing  himself  for  the  Professor's  chair. 

In  1835  ^f-  L-  ^^  tendered  the  Professorship  of  Belles  Let- 
Ires  at  Harvard  College,  and  a  second  preparatory  trip  was  made 
tiirough  Europe. 

In  1854  he  resigned  his  seat  at  Harvard  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits. 

Since  that  time  he  has  written  '^ Hiawatha"  (1855),  the  most 
iunous  of  his  poetical  writings. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  resided  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
:and  in  the  mansion  known  as  the  ^'Craigie  House,"  since  1837. 

Hale  and  hearty,  he  is  now  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  enjoy- 
ing the  admiration,  respect,  and  love  of  his  countrymen,  ^^whose 
hearts  he  has  reached  by  the  simple  but  touching  pathos  of  his 

writings." 

Harry  L.  Kramer. 

Pu&DUs  UNiVEKsmr,  May  3,  188 1. 

ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ACADIANS. 

The  country  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia  was  formerly  called 
Acadia,  and  was  inhabited  by  French  farmers  and  fishermen. 
The  English  exercised  only  a  nominal  control  over  them.  In 
X749  the  English  began  to  make  settlements  also^ 

A  jealousy  sprang  up  between  the  English  and  the  French. 
The  point  of  special  dispute  was  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
English  government  demanded  of  the  Acadians.  This  they  re- 
fused to  take,  except  in  a  modified  form,  to  excuse  them  from 
taking  up  arms  against  the  French. 

The  question  was,  how  to  deal  with  the  Acadians.  To  require 
them  to  withdraw  to  Canada  or  Louisburg  would  only  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  French*  and  make  the  neutrals  decided  enemies. 
The  English  government  resolved  to  remove  the  Acadians  to 
different  parts  of  America. 
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In  the  haste  and  confusion  in  which  this  was  done  many  fam- 
ilies were  separated,  and  some  never  came  together  again. 

The  story  of  **  Evangeline'*  is  a  story  of  such  a  separation. 

Mary  Sample, 
the  story  of  evangeline. 

The  small  village  of  Grand  Pr4  was  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Minas  Basin,  in  a  quiet,  productive  valley.  The  meadow-land 
stretched  to  the  east;  the  farmers  had  raised  dikes  for  protection 
from  the  tide.  On  the  south  and  west  were  orchards,  and  fields 
of  flax  and  corn.  To  the  north  were  forests.  Over  all  at  times 
hung  the  mist  from  the  ocean.  The  houses  of  these  people  were 
well  built  from  the  material  of  the  oak  and  hemlock  forests,. 
The  roofs  were  thatched. 

At  sunset  of  a  quiet  summer  evening,  the  women  convened 
together,  talking,  singing,  and  running  the  distafif.  As  the  par- 
ish priest  came  among  them,  the  children  stopped  their  play  to 
kiss  his  hand  and  receive  a  blessing.  The  maidens  gave  him  a 
hearty  welcome.  As  twilight  app:coached  the  farmers  returned 
from  the  fields.  Every  morning,  noon  and  night  the  bell  called 
these  people  to  prayers. 

A  short  way  from  the  village  lived  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the 
wealthiest  of  the  farmers.  The  honsehold  cares  rested  upon  his 
daughter,  Evangeline.  She  was  beautiful — fair,  with  black 
eyes  and  brown  hair.  Their  home  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
looking  out  to  the  sea.  A  sycamore  tree  grew  by  the  door,  over 
which  twined  a  woodbine.  The  porch,  which  was  rudely  carved, 
contained  seats.  From  this  pleasant  place  a  path  led  to  the  or- 
chard and  meadow.  On  down  the  hill-slope  was  the  well  with 
the  bucket  o'er-grown  with  moss,  and  a  trough  for  watering  the 
horses.  On  the  north  stood  the  barns  and  farming  implements. 
This  was  the  home  of  Evangeline. 

Many  a  youth  looked  upon  her  as  an  ideal,  a  model  lady,  but 
none  stood  so  high  in  her  estimation  as  Gabriel,  the  son  of  the 
village  blacksmith.  They  had  grown  up  together  from  childhood, 
learning  lessons  and  hymns  from  the  same  book.  After  lessons 
were  over,  they  hastened  to  watch  the  blacksmith  at  his  work. 
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Time  glided  by,  and  childhood  gave  place  to  manhood  and 
-womanhood.  One  evening,  as  Evangeline  was  spinning  the  flax 
for  the  loom  and  the  father  was  sitting  by  the  fireside,  the  door 
opened  and  in  came  Basil  the  blacksmith  and  his  son.  They 
were  always  welcome.  Basil  spoke  of  the  English  ship  waiting 
in  the  harbor,  and  of  the  command  to  meet  on  the  next  day  in 
the  church  to  hear  the  King's  proclamation.  Shortly  after  the 
aged  notary  made  his  appearance,  and  the  setdement,  as  regards 
the  dowry  of  Evangeline,  was  completed.  ^  The  curfew  bell 
tolled  nine  o'clock,  and  the  guests  returned  to  their  homes. 

-  On  the  next  morning  the  guests  were  assembled,  enjoying  the 
feast,  4intil  the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the  beating  of  the  drum 
summoned  them  to  church.  The  women  waited  in  the  church- 
yard. The  guard  arrived  from  the  ships  and  the  commander 
•declared  the  Acadians  prisoners.  They  attempted  to  escape, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  Basil  attempted  to  defend  in  words,  but 
was  struck  down  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  Then  the  priest  entered 
and  mildly  rebuked  them  for  acting  thus  in  the  house  of  God. 
Twilight  darkened  and  the  priest  conducted  the  evenint;  service. 
The  tidings  of  ill  reached  the  village.  Evangeline  waited  long 
for  her  father's  return ;  then  at  sunset  she  went  to  the  village, 
•cheering  those  who  were  mourning;  thence  passed  on  to  the 
-church,  hoping  there  to  see  her  lover.  Not  being  successful, 
-she  loudly  called  his  name ;  but  no  answer  came,  and  she  sadly 
returned  to  her  home. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  Acadian  women,  with  their  household 
goods,  passed  down  to  the  ships.  Late  in  the  evening  the  church 
^oors  were  opened  and  the  prisoners,  accompanied  by  the  guard, 
marched  slowly  down  to  the  shore — first,  the  young  men,  then 
the  fathers,  singing  as  they  went.  Half  way  down  to  the  shore, 
Evangeline  was  waiting  and  watching  for  loved  ones.  The  first 
she  saw  was  Gabriel,  his  face  all  pale.  She  ran  and  clasped 
hb  hands,  speaking  words  of  cheer.  Then  came  her  father — so 
changed !  She  embraced  him  with  a  smile,  speaking  words  of 
endearment.  Thus  they  went  to  the  ships,  and  in  the  confusion 
families  were  separated — wives  from  their  husbands — children 
irom  their  parents — ^and  lovers  from  each  other.     Basil  and  Ga- 
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briel  were  put  into  separate  ships,  while  Evangeline  was  still  od 
the  shore  with  her  father.  When  twilight  came,  not  half  of  the 
task  was  completed,  and  those  remaining  were  compelled  to  lay 
encamped  for  the  night. 

The  herds  returned  from  the  pastures  and  awaited  at  the  bars- 
for  the  coming  of  the  milk-maids.  The  bell  no  longer  called  the 
people  to  prayer — ^their  homes  were  all  deserted.  Fires  had  been 
kindled  on  the  shore.  The  faithful  priest  wandered  from  fire  to 
fire,  blessing  and  cheering  his  people.  He  came  to  where  Evan- 
geline was  with  her  father,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  all  energy,, 
thought  and  emotion.  Evangeline  strove  in  vain  to  cheer  him. 
She  offered  him  food,  but  he  would  not  look,  move  or  speak ; 
only  stared  vacantly  into  the  fire-light.  ''Benedict,"  said  the 
priest,  compassionately;  but  he  paused  as  he  beheld  his  awful 
sorrow,  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Evangeline,  and  they  silently 
wept  together.  While  thus  they  sat  in  their  sorrow,  there  sud- 
denly arose  a  light  from  the  south,  which  proved  to  come  from 
their  dwellings.  Realizing  the  fact,  the  people  cried,  ''We  shall 
behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand  Pr6 ! "  Evan- 
geline was  overwhelmed;  she  gazed  in  terror  on  the  spectacle, 
and  then  turned  to  speak  to  her  father,  who  lay  as  he  had  fallen 
upon  beholding  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  He  was  dead. 
The  priest  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  Evangeline  knelt  by  his 
side,  giving  utterance  to  her  terrible  grief.  She  sank  into  a  swoon 
and  lay  all  night  with  her  head  on  his  bosom.  When  she  revived 
she  saw  many  mournful  eyes  looking  upon  her.  The  priest  said 
kindly,  "Let  us  bury  him  here  by  the  sea.  When  a  hairier 
season  brings  us  again  to  our  homes  from  the  unknown  land  of 
our  exile,  than  shall  his  sacred  dust  be  piously  laid  in  the  church- 
yard." They  buried  him  there  without  bell  or  book,  by  the  light. 
of  their  burning  village. 

Soon  the  morning  dawned  and  the  embarking  was  renewed. 
At  ebb-tide  they  sailed  away  from  their  ruined  homes  and  were 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  shore.  They  were  friendless,  hope- 
less and  hapless,  and  wandered  from  city  to  city,  and  village  to- 
village.  Many  gladly  would  have  welcomed  death  and  the- 
grave  as  their  best  friends. 
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Among  these  disconsolate  ones  we  recognize  Evangeline^ 
who  is  yet  patient  and  meek  in  spirit.  She  is  fair,  but  her  life 
seems  incomplete.  She  wanders  from  place  to  place,  searching 
for  him  who  is  all  to  her.  Sometimes  she  hears  some  rumor 
which  causes  her  to  hasten  forward,  only  to  be  disappointed,  or  to 
findy  when  she  inquired  for  him,  that  he  had  been  there,  he  and 
his  father,  but  that  long  ago  they  had  passed  onward.  Others 
said,  "Gabriel  Lajennesse!  Oh,  yes!  we  have  seen  him;  he  is 
a  boatman  in  the  Louisiana  low-lands.''  Then  they  would  dis- 
courage farther  search  and  urge  her  to  marry  some  one  else  and 
be  contented.  But  she  sadly  answered  she  could  not,  for  Gabriel 
was  the  one  she  sought,  and  no  one  else  had  a  claim  upon  her 
affections.  The  priest  encouraged  her,  and  everything  seemed 
to  say  to  her,  'Mespair  not'' 

Thus  she  wandered  on.  In  May  they  went  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  below  the  Ohio,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  some  Acadians. 
It  was  a  company  of  exiles  looking  vainly  for  their  friends  or  re- 
lations. They  passed  on,  camping  at  night  on  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful islands.  One  night,  while  thus  they  encamped,  a  small 
boat,  unobserved  by  them,  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
to  the  north.  This  contained  the  lover.  He  sat  at  the  prow 
busfly  plying  the  oar,  with  a  sad,  disappointed  look.  Gabriel, 
having  given  up  all  hope,  sought  in  the  West  something  to  drown 
his  sorrows. 

Still  floated  down  stream  Evangeline  and  her  friends.  They 
came  to  the  French  setdement.  A  short  distance  back  was  a. 
house  surrounded  by  a  garden.  Back  of  the  house  a  path  led 
to  the  prairie.  Here  was  the  herdsman  watching  his  herds.  He 
turned  to  go  to  his  house  when  he  saw  the  strangers  and  recog- 
nized the  priest  and  Evangeline,  who  in  turn  recognized  him. 
He  inquired  if  they  had  seen  Gabriel,  as  he  had  just  started  tliat 
day.  To  a  negative  response,  he  said  they  would  follow  the 
next  day  and  overtake  him.  Early  the  next  morning  Evangeline 
and  Basil  started,  leaving  the  old  priest  behind.  Many  days 
they  hurried  on,  hearing  nothing  of  Gabriel  until  they  came  to 
a  Spanish  town,  from  whence  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and 
guide,  he  had  passed  on  over  the  prairie.     For  days  and  dajrs 
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they  followed  on,  hoping  to  catch  him.  But  their  hopes  were 
continually  blasted.  Finally  they  came  to  a  Jesuit  mission,  and 
again  heard  he  had  passed  on  a  few  days  before,  but  that  he 
nirould  return  in  the  spring.  Evangeline  resolved  to  await  his 
coming.  She  waited  the  time,  but  he  came  not.  She  heard  of 
his  being  in  the  forests  of  Michigan,  but  she  arrived  at  the  place 
only  to  find  it  deserted. 

Then  she  went  East  to  Pennsylvania,  and  passed  among  the 
people  administering  to  the  sick  and  doing  good.  She  attended 
at  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  pestilence.  There  at  last  she  met 
her  lover,  now  an  old  man.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  which 
was  observed  by  the  dying  man.  Thus  at  last  they  looked  upon 
each  other  before  death  claimed  them  as  his  victims.  They 
were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  Catholic  church-yard  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  sorrows  of  their  lives  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  grave. 

CHARACTERS,  PLACES.  SCENES,  ETC. 

{Evangeline  Bellefontaine. 
Gabriel  Lajennesse. 

"  Benedict  Bellefontaine. 
Basil  Lajennesse. 
Father  Felician.     (The  priest.) 
French  Peasants. 
Michael.     (The  fiddler.) 
floMiute.^  English  soldiers. 

English  commander. 
Shawnee  widow. 
Black-robed  Chief. 
^  Indian  guides, 
r  Grand  Pr6. 
Minas  Basin. 
Sandy  Beach. 
Home  of  Evangeline. 
Mississippi  River. 
flACE8...^  Basil's  Plantation. 
Ozark  Mountains. 
Jesuit  Mission. 
Michigan  Forests. 
Saginaw  River. 
^  Philadelphia. 


CHARACTERS.  ^ 
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BfKlt...J 


IHTIOR'S 

ouicriH 


The  calling  of  the  Acadians  to  the  church. 

Death  of  Evangeline's  father. 

Arrival  in  New  England. 

Evangeline's  trip  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Rivers. 

When  passed  by  Gabriel. 

The  tour  to  the  Jesuit  Mission. 

Michigan  Forests,  and  Philadelphia.* 

While  at  the  Home  of  the  Homeless. 

Gabriel's  death. 

Frank  Bright. 

meter,  object  of  poem,  etc. 

Kind — Dactylic  Catalectic  Hexameter, 

Formula — a  u  u  x  5  +  a-  u. 

Line  Scanned — "Softw&sthfi  |  voice  5ftb6  |  priest,  &nd 

h^  I  spake  with  &n  |  accent  df  |  kind^ss." 

I.  This  poem  was  written  to  show  the  love  and  faithful 
devotion  of  a  woman. 


Til  POD. 


WMfl    ]  2.  To  excite  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Acadians. 
3.  To  gain  a  reputation,  or  rather^  literary  fame. 


FINE  THOUGHTS. 


"Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light.'' 

^^  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels.'' 

*"  The  sun  from  the  western  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand  o'er  the  landscape ; 
Twinkling  vapors  arose,  and  sky  and  water  and  forest 
Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and  mingled  together." 

^'Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens, 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  worship." 

^^  Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day ;  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathed  his  shining  feet  with  their  tears,  and  anointed  his  tresses 
With  the  delicious  balm  that  they  bore  in  their  vases  of  crystal." 

-"  Avd  oyer  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them." 

■^^ Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness, 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement." 

Lulu  Rosa. 
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READING  — VI. 


♦Thought-Analysis  Illustrated. 

JOSEPH    CAEHART. 
[Copyrighted.     All  rights  reserved^ 


DAN'S  BULL-FIGHT— Chapter  IX.,  Applbtons'  Fourth  Rbadkr. 

1.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  as  a  party  of  the  boys  went  out  to 
play,  Tommy  said : 

"Let's  go  down  to  the  river  and  cut  a  lot  of  new  fish-poles." 
''Take  Toby  to  drag  them  back,  and  one  of  us  can  ride  him 

down,"  proposed  Stuffy,  who  hated  to  walk. 

''That  means  you,  I  suppose.     Well,  hurry  up,  lazy-bones," 

said  Dan. 

2.  Away  they  went,  and,  having  got  the  poles,  were  about  to 
go  home,  when  Demi  unluckily  said  to  Tommy,  who  was  oo 
Toby,  with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand : 

"You  look  like  the  picture  of  the  man  in  the  bull-fight,  only 
you  haven't  got  a  red  cloth,  or  pretty  clothes  on." 

"I'd  like  to  see  one;  wouldn't  you?"  said  Tommy,  shaking 
his  lance. 

3.  "Let's  have  one.  There's  old  Buttercup,  in  the  big 
meadow :  ride  at  her,  Tom,  and  see  her  run,"  proposed  Dan^ 
bent  on  mischief. 

"No,  you  mustn't,"  began  Demi,  who  was  learning  to  distrust: 
Dan's  propositions. 

"Why  not,  little  fuss-button?"  demanded  Dan. 
"I  don't  think  Uncle  Fritz  would  like  it." 
"  Did  he  ever  say  we  must  not  have  a  bull-fight  ?  " 
"No,  I  don't  think  he  ever  did,"  admitted  Demi. 

4.  "Then  hold  your  tongue.  Drive  on,  Tom,  and  here's  a 
red  rag  to  flap  at  the  old  thing.  I'll  help  you  to  stir  her  up;'* 
and  over  the  wall  went  Dan,  full  of  the  new  game,  and  the  rest 
followed  like  a  flock  of  sheep — even  Demi,  who  sat  upon  the 
bars,  and  watched  the  fun  with  interest. 

*For  a  discussion  of  the  psycological  basis  •f  the  method  of  thought-analysis, 
herein  illustrated,  see  the  writer's  article  in  the  March  Journal. 
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5.  Poor  Buttercup  was  not  in  a  very  good  mood,  for  she  had 
lately  been  bereft  of  her  calf,  and  mourned  for  the  little  thing 
most  dismally.  Just  now  she  regarded  all  mankind  as  her  ene- 
mies (and  I  do  not  blame  her);  so,  when the^ natadore  came 

"pnmcinfr  toward  lier  with  the  red  handkerchief  flying  at  the  end 
of  his  lance,  she  threw  up  her  head  and  gave  a  most  appropri- 
ate "Moo!" 

6.  Tommy  rode  gallantly  at  her,  and  Toby,  recognizing  an 
old  friend,  was  quite  willing  to  approach ;  but,  when  the  lance 
came  down  on  her  back  with  a  loud  whack,  both  cow  and  don- 
key were  surprised  and  disgusted.  Toby  backed  with  a  bray  of 
remonstrance,  and  Buttercup  lowered  her  horns  angrily. 

"At  her  again,  Tom !  She's  jolly  cross,  and  will  do  it  capi- 
tally ! "  called  Dan,  coming  up  behind  with  another  rod,  while 
Jack  and  Ned  followed  his  example. 

7.  Seeing  herself  thus  beset,  and  treated  with  such  disrespect. 
Buttercup  trotted  around  the  field,  getting  more  and  more  be- 
wildered and  excited  every  moment;  for,  whichever  way  she 
turned,  there  was  a  dreadful  boy  yelling,  and  brandishing  a  new 
and  very  disagreeable  sort  of  whip.  It  was  great  fun  for  them, 
but  real  misery  for  her ;  but  she  soon  lost  patience,  and  turned 
the  tables  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

8.  All  at  once  she  wheeled  short  around  and  charged  full  at 
her  old  friend  Toby,  whose  conduct  cut  her  to  the  heart  Poor, 
slow  Toby  backed  so  precipitately,  that  he  tripped  over  a  stone, 
and  down  went  horse,  matadore,  and  all,  in  one  ignominious 
heap;  while  distracted  Buttercup  took  a  surprising  leap  over  the 
wall,  and  galloped  wildly  out  of  sight  down  the  road. 

9.  * '  Catch  her ! — stop  her ! — ^head  her  off  I  Run,  boys,  run !  *' 
shouted  Dan,  tearing  after  her  at  his  best  pace ;  for  she  was  Mr. 
Bhaer's  pet  Aldemy,  and,  if  anything  happened  to  her,  Dan 
feared  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  Such  a  running,  and 
racing,  and  bawling,  and  puffing,  as  there  was  before  she  was 
caught)  The  fish-poles  were  left  behind.  Toby  was  trotted 
nearly  off  his  legs  in  the  chase ;  and  every  boy  was  red,  breath- 
less, and  scared. 

10.  They  found  poor  Buttercup,  at  last,  in  a  flower-garden^ 
where  she  had  taken  refuge,  worn  out  with  the  long  run.     Bor- 
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rowing  a  rope  for  a  halter,  Dan  led  her  home,  followed  by  a 
party  of  very  sober  young  gentlemen ;  for  the  cow  was  in  a  sad 
state,  having  strained  her  shoulder  in  jumping,  so  that  she  limped, 
her  eyes  looked  wild,  and  her  glossy  coat  was  wet  and  muddy. 

•  Louisa  M,  Alcoit, 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  What  is  the  author's  subject?  Ans.  A  play  of  a  party  of 
boys,  consisting  in  a  mock  bull-fight. 

2.  Where  did  it  occur  ?    Ans.    In  a  big  meadow. 

3.  When  did  it  occur?    Ans.    One  Saturday  afternoon. 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to,  or  caused,  the  play?  Ans. 
A  party  of  boys  being  together  on  a  holiday.  Tommy  proposed 
that  they  go  to  the  river  to  cut  fish-poles ;  Stuflfy,  the  lazy  boy, 
proposed  that  they  take  the  donkey ;  Demi,  the  imaginative  boy, 
discovered  a  resemblance  between  Tommy  on  Toby  and  the 
picture  he  had  seen  of  the  man  in  a  bull-fight ;  he  announced  his 

•  discovery,  and  immediately  all  the  boys  wanted  to  see  one ; 
reckless  Dan  proposed  that  they  have  a  bull-fight  with  Buttercup^ 
in  the  meadow,  near  by ;  by  his  power  over  the  boys  Dan  over- 
ruled the  conscientious  objections  of  Demi;  the  cow,  having 
been  bereft  of  her  calf,  was  in  an  angry  mood,  and  ready  for  a 
fight. 

5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  play  ?  Ans.  The  boys*  pur- 
pose was  sport. 

6.  What  were  the  parts  of  the  fight  ?  Ans.  On  the  basis  of 
actors  the  fight  consisted  of  the  acts  of  the  cow,  the  donkey, 
Tommy,  Dan,  Ned  and  Jack.  On  the  basis  time  or  sequence 
of  acts,  Tommy  rode  at  Buttercup;  Buttercup  showed  fight; 
Tommy  struck  her  with  his  lance;  Dan,  Jack  and  Ned  came 
with  rods  and  joined  the  attack ;  Buttercup  trotted  around  the 
field,  followed  by  her  tormentors ;  finally  she  wheeled,  charged 
upon  Toby,  unhorsed  the  matadore,  and  ended  the  fight 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  fight?  Ans.  The  cow  leaped 
over  the  wall  and  galloped  down  the  road;  she  strained  her 
shoulder,  and  was  reduced  to  a  sad  plight  generally;  Toby  was 
trotted  nearly  off  his  legs  in  the  chase ;  the  boys  were  red,  breath- 

Jess  and  scared,  and  probably  convinced  that  sport,  involving 
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cruelty  to  animals  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  did  not 
pay.  ' 

8.  Of  what  whole  was  the  play  a  part  ?  Ans.  Of  the  boys' 
school  life  at  Plumfieldy  described  in  "Little  Men,"  written  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  published  by  Roberts  Brothers;  price 

$1.50- 

9.  What  was  the  fight  like  ?    As  a  means  of  impressing  the 

moral  involved,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  the  resemblance 
between  the  lesson  and  similar  acts  that  have  come  within  their 
own  observation.  The  same  purpose  could  be  realized  by  the 
teacher  reading  to  the  class  other  parts  of  Chapter  VI.  of  "  Little 
Men,"  and  lead  them  to  observe  the  points  of  likeness  between 
this  and  the  other  incidents,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pupils 
would  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to  read  the  book  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  "Joe's  Boys." 

10.  What  was  the  fight  unlike  ?  The  pupils  should  be  led  to 
see  the  difference  between  "  Dan's  Bull-Tight"  and  an  afternoon's 
sport  which  did  not  violate  any  moral  law — an  example  taken 
from  their  own  experience  would  be  most  efifective,  provided 
the  teacher  did  not  lead  the  pupils  to  suspect  that  he  was  trying, 
to  make  them  good.  The  purpose  could  be  realized  and  the 
desire  to  read  the  book  strengthened  by  reading  to  the  class 
Chapter  XXL,  and  leading  the  pupils  to  remark  upon  the  points 
of  unlikeness. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  create  in  all  the  pupils  a  desire  to  read 
some  book,  by  means  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  more  difficult 
for  many  who  have  the  desire  to  obtain  the  book  and  find  time 
to  fead  it,  but  any  teacher  who  has  never  tried  systematically  to 
accomplish  that  end  would  be  greatly  surprised  and  gratified  by 
an  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  in  that  direction. 

"In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand :  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good. " 


Time  is  short,  and  if  your  cross  be  heavy  remember  you  have 
not  far  to  carry  it. 
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NEAR-SIGHT— ITS  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION  IN 

THE  SCHOOI^ROOM. 


C.  B.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  MEMBER  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


|T  is  well,  perhaps,  that  as  parents  and  teachers  we  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  in  the  care 
and  training  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  charge,  as,  were  we 
to  do  so,  few  would  have  the  temerity  to  assume  the  position. 

It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  no  one  who  violates  its  provisions 
may  claim  immunity  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  Punishment  for 
infractions  of  the  laws  of  health  is  visited  equally  on  the  un- 
learned and  the  scientist 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  our  obliga- 
tions in  the  relation  of  parent  or  teacher.  The  failure  to  prop- 
erly mould  the  character  and  train  the  intellectual  faculties,  im- 
portant as  is  the  duty,  may  in  part  be  compensated  for  in  the 
future,  and  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  irremediable,  but  the  fasten- 
ing upon  children  of  a  disease  or  disability  that  acts  to  dieir  seri- 
ous disadvantage  through  life,  and  is  not  only  incurable  but  liable 
to  be  transmitted  to  their  children,  is  extremely  culpable,  and 
something  we  should  seek,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
avoid. 

That  such  maladies  are  often  acquired  in  the  school-room,  and 
that  the  means  of  prevention  are  largely,  if  not  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  teachers,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate,  and 
attention  will  be  called  to  but  one  of  many,  viz : 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

It  being  universally  conceded,  that  of  the  special  senses,  sight 
is  the  most  important,  its  conservation  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
consequence. 

The  questions  that  present  themselves  are — 

I  St.     What  is  near-sight? 

2d.     How  is  it  produced  ? 

3d.     How  may  it  be  prevented  ? 
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Id  order  that  the  subject  may  be  more  clearly  comprehended, 
a  brief  study  of  the  mechanism  of  accommodation — that  is  the 
ability  of  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  to  objects  at  different  distances — 
will  be  advantageous. 

Rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  in  order  to  produce  perfect 
▼isiony  must  all  be  brought  to  an  exact  focus  on  the  surface  of 
4be  retina,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  dim  and  indistinct    The 
convergence  of  these  rays  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  that  this  may  be  done  properly  the  density, 
•cunrature  of  surface,  and  distance  from  the  retina,  must  be  acca« 
rately  adapted  to  each  other.     If  the  density  or  convexity,  and 
consequendy  refractory  power  be  too  great,  or  it  be  placed  too 
fiur  from  the  retina,  the  rays  will  converge  too  soon  and  will  cross 
each  other  before  the  retina  is  reached,  anA  the  image  will  t>e  im- 
perfect, constituting  myopia  or  short-sightedness.     If,  on  die 
contrary,  the  lens  is  too  flat  or  the  distance  from  the  retina  too 
short,  the  range  will  not  come  to  a  focus  at  all— K>r  rather  would 
do  so  behind  the  retina,  and  hyperopia,  or  far-sightedness,  is  the 
result 

So  much  for  the  relationship  these  parts  must  sustain  to  each 
other  for  objects  at  a  fixed  distance,  but  in  order  to  view  them 
at  variable  distances  a  change  in  the  position  or  convexity  of  the 
lens  is  necessary.  This  change  is  effected  by  the  ciliary  muscle, 
which,  when  contracting  carries  the  lens  forward,  as  supposed 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  or  by  relaxing  its  capsule,  aUows  it,  of  its  own 
elasticity,  to  become  more  convex  (the  latter  being  probably  the 
correct  explanation),  and  adapts  the  eye  to  the  perception  of 
near  objects,  and  by  its  relaxation  to  those  at  a  distance. 

You  perceive  what  an  important  part  this  seemkigly  insignifi- 
cant little  circular  band  of  muscular  fibers  plays  in  the  organ  of 
vision.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  viewing  of  near  or  minute  objects 
calls  this  muscle  into  action,  and,  if  long  persisted  in,  induces 
fatigue,  when  the  contraction  may  become  spasmodic,  and  tem- 
porary near-sightedness  ensue.  Constant  recurrence  of  this  con- 
dition, by  bringing  about  changes,  both  in  the  muscle  and  the 
lens,  produces  permanent  disability,  which  tends  to  increase, 
and  may  in  exceptional  cases  lead  to  blindness. 
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The  causes  of  near-sight  become,  from  the  foregoing,  nearly 
obvious.  It  is  rarely  congenital — although  the  children  of  near- 
sighted parents,  other  things  being  equal,  are  more  apt  to  acquire 
the  difficulty. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  children  who  have  not  commenced 
schpol  life.  Its  production  is  usually  due  to  over-exertion  in 
work  on  minute  objects,  fine  print,  intricate  maps,  in  a  stooping^ 
or  constrained  position;  to  reading  from  a  book  resting  on  a 
table;  to  want  of  sufficient  or  properly  placed  light;  to  looking 
through  imperfect  window  glass  which  distorts  everything  viewed,, 
and  to  continuous  or  excessive  study. 

Erisman  states  that  of  4,378  pupils  studying  out  of  school 
hours,  of  those  studying  two  hours  extra,  seventeen  per  cent;  of 
those  studying  four  hours  extra,  twenty-nine  per  cent;  and  of 
those  studying  six  hours  extra,  forty  per  cent  were  near-sighted* 
Slate  and  black-board  work^  particularly  by  artificial  light,  is 
especially  trying  to  the  eyes  of  many  pupils,  and  it  is  a  subject 
for  serious  consideration  whether  the  cultivation  of  order  and 
systematic  slate  work,  so  constantly  aimed  at  in  many  schools^ 
is  not  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  near-sighted- 
ness among  the  pupils.  Recent  investigation  convinced  me  that 
it  prevails  in  our  community  to  an  alarming  extent,  though  in^ 
many  instances  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  parents  are  not  aware 
of  the  defect,  and  in  every  case  that  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation  I  have  been  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  school-room  or 
duties  connected  therewith.  I  have  made  the  inquiry  and  been 
assured  that  almost  no  estimate  could  be  placed  on  the  value  of 
the  service  that  would  restore  to  them  normal  vision,  and  yet 
the  majority  of  cases  are  beyond  cure.  Is  it  not  imperative  that 
we  apply  ourselves  to  the  prevention  of  this  wide-spread  and 
rapidly  increasing  evil  ? 

Great  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  frequency 
of  color-blindness  in  view  of  the  many  accidents  from  inabilt}'  to 
distinguish  colored  signals,  and  applicants  for  positions  where 
such  discrimination  is  required  are  in  many  places  carefully  ex- 
amined in  this  particular — and  the  large  number  of  color-blind  is 
astounding.    Add  to  this  the  near-sigkted,  and  die  multitude  that 
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will  be  cut  off  from  many  of  the  avocations  of  life,  wiU  almost  be 
bejond  compute. 

Now  as  to  the  means  of  prevention — 

ist.  See  to  it  that  pupils  do  not  attempt  work  in  an  insuffi- 
dent  light,  or  one  that  does  not  proceed  from  a  proper  direc- 
tion. 

2d.     Avoid  work  on  minute  objects  or  fine  print  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  require  no  pupil  to  observe  maps,  drawings, 
*  or  board-work  where  the  distance  is  such  that  vision  is  not  per- 
fectly distinct 

3d.  When  pupils  sit  by  a  window,  the  glass  of  which  is  de- 
fective, prevent  as  far  as  possible  their  looking  out,  and  exert  all 
your  influence  with  school  authorities,  and  in  fact  every  body 
else,  to  use  only  the  best  plate-glass  in  windows  where  objects  are 
to  be  viewed  from  the  interior. 

4th.  Avoid  giving  such  tasks  as  will  require  great  length  oT 
time  outside  of  school  for  their  completion. 

All  schools  should  be  provided  with,  or  extemporize  a  set  of 
test-type,  and  the  pupils  be  frequently  examined  to  ascertain  the: 
range  of  vision^  and  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  the- 
slightest  symptom  of  near-sightedness  developing,  rest  riionkl  be: 
enjoined,  and,  if  possible,  an  oculist  consulted  before  the  trouble 
becomes  permanent 

Instruct  pupils  that  glasses  should  be  worn  to  do  work,  when 
the  eye  quickly  becomes  fatigued,  or  it  appears  dim  and  indis- 
tinct, and  get  rid  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  their  use  should  be 
postponed  as  long  as  possible.  Inform  them  that  the  glasses  in 
a  spectacle  frame,  as  in  any  other  optical  instrument,  should  be 
perfect  lenses  of  corresponding  focal  length,  uniform  density  and 
trae  surfaces,  that  the  refractive  power  may  be  the  same  through- 
out Many  of  the  glasses  sold  for  the  best  quality  are  defective 
in  these  particulars,  while  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  two  glasses  in  the  same  frame  that  correspond,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  is  the  reason  eyes  sometimes  fail  more  rapidly 
after  commencing  their  use.  Common  glasses  that  are  sold 
should  be  entirely  condemned. 

Books  should  be  printed  with  narrow  or  double  columned 
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pages  and  on  buflf  paper,  as  the  eye  is  not  achromatic ;  and  if  the 
blue  color  of  the  solar  spectrum  be  suppressed  the  spectnim  of 
diffusion  on  the  retina  is  to  a  certain  extent  avoided,  and  the  eye 
gready  relieved. 

If  I  could  so  impress  you  with  a  sense  of  your  responsibility 
in  this  matter  as  to  cause  you  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  guard 
your  pupils  against  impaired  sight  from  the  causes  named,  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  spent  my  time  in  preparing  this  paper  and 
occupying  yours  in  reading  it,  to  an  excellent  purpose. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  standard  works  on  Physiology 
and  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Haskett  Derby, 
Cincinnati  Lancet  and  CitniCy  July  lo,  1880. 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


;HE  atmosphere  rises  above  us  with  its  cathedral  dome  arching 
toward  heaven,  of  which  it  is  the  best  synonym  and  Sjrmbol. 
So  massive  is  it  that  when  it  begins  to  stir  it  tosses  the  great  ships 
like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities  and  forests  like  snowflakes  to 
destruction  before  it.  And  yet  it  is  so  mobile  that  we  have  to 
live  for  years  in  it  before  we  can  be  persuaded  that  it  exists  at  aU; 
^nd  ii\Q  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  sealize  the  truth  that  they 
are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is  so  enormous  that 
iron  shivers  before  it  like  glass ;  yet  a  soap-bubble  swims  through 
lit  with  impunity,  and  the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its 
"wings.  It  ministers  lavishly  to  our  senses.  We  touch  it  not, 
yet  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south  winds  bring  back  color  to  the 
pale  face  of  the  invalid ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered 
brow  and  make  the  blood  mantle  to  our  cheeks ;  even  its  north 
^blast  braces  into  new  vigor  the  hardened  children  of  our  rugged 
climate.  The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence  of 
sunrise,  the  brightness  of  mid-day,  the  chastened  radiance  of  the 
morning,  and  the  clouds  that  cradle  near  the  setting  sun.  But 
for  it  the  rainbow  would  want  its  ''triumphant  arc,"  and  the 
winds  would  not  send  the  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  around 
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the  heavens;  the  cold  ether  would  not  shed  snow  feathers  on  the 
earth,  nor  would  drops  of  rain  gather  on  the  flowers ;  the  kindly 
dew  would  never  fall,  nor  hailstorm  nor  snow  diversify  the  face 
of  the  sky.  Our  naked  globe  would  turn  its  tanned  and  unshad- 
owed forehead  to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monotonous  blaze  of 
light  and  heat  would  dazzle  and  burn  up  all  things. 

Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would  set  in  a 
moment,  and  without  warning  plunge  the  earth  into  darkness. 
But  the  air  keeps  in  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays,  and  lets  them  slip 
slowly  through  her  fingers;  so  that  the  shadow  of  evening  is 
gathered  by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow  their 
heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a  place  of  rest  and  to 
nestle  to  repose.  In  the  morning  the  garish  sun  would,  at  one 
bound,  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  night  and  blaze  above  the 
horizon.  But  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  first  one 
little  ray  to  announce  his  approach,  and  then  another,  and  then 
a  handful,  and  so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  and 
slowly  lets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth  till  her 
eyelids  open,  and,  like  niian,  she  goes  forth  again  to  labor  till 
evening. — The  Teacher. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  FRESH  AIR. 


^PBN  your  windows ;  in  very  cold  weather  air  the  bed-rooms 
in  daytime  and  the  others  at  night.  In  larger  houses,  the 
kitchen,  parlor  and  dining-room  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
every  night ;  also  in  daytime  at  convenient  intervals  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  occupants.  To  save  foul  air  for  the 
sake  of  its  warmth  is  poor  economy ;  experiments  would  show 
that  the  difference  in  fuel  amounts  only  to  a  trifle  any  how.  Ten 
or  twelve  pounds  of  coal  a  day  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the^ 
direct  gain  in  comfort,  and  the  prospective  unspeakable  gain  in 
health.  Breathing  the  same  air  over  and  over  again  means  to 
feed  the  organs  on  the  excretions  of  our  own  lungs — on  air  sur- 
charged with  noxious  gases  and  almost  depleted  of  the  life-sus- 
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uining  principle.  Azodzed  air  affects  the  lungs  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  excrements  for  nourishing  food  would  affect  our  digestive 
organs.;  corruption  sets  in;  pulmonary  phthisis  is,  in  fact,  a  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction. 

No  ventilatory  contrivance  can  compare  with  the  simple  plan 
of  opening  a  window;  in  wet,  nights  a  "rain  shutter"  (a  blind 
with  large,  overlapping  bars),  will  keep  a  room  both  airy  and 
dry.  In  every  bed-room  one  of  the  upper  windows  should  be 
kept  open  night  and  day,  except  in  storms  accompanied  with 
rain  or  with  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding  lo  degrees  Fahrenheit 
I  In  warm  summer  nights  open  every  window  in  the  house  and 
door  connecting  the  bed-room  with  the  adjoining  apartments. 
Create  a  thorough  draft.  Before  we  can  hope  to  fight  consump- 
tion with  any  chance  of  success,  we  havfe  to  get  rid  of  the  night 
air  superstition.  Like  the  dread  of  cold  water,  raw  fruit,  etc., 
it  is  founded  on  that  mistrust  of  our  instincts  which  we  owe  to 
our  anti-natural  religion.  It  is  probably  the  most  prolific  single 
cause  of  impaired  health,  even  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  our  enlightened  age,  though  its  absurdity  rivals  the  grossest 
delusions  of  the  witchcraft  era.  The  subjection  of  holy  reason 
to  hearsays  could  hardly  go  further. — Popular  Science  Montkfy 
far  May, 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  INDIANA. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

Showing  when  the  Duties  of  School  Officers  must  be 

Performed. 


ydnuary  isL  Semi-annual  apportionment  of  School  Revenue  for 
Tuition,  made  by  State  Superintendent. 

January  JSth.  State  Superintendent's  Report  to  General  Assembly 
or  Governor. 

January t  last  Monday,  Distribution  of  School  Revenue  for  Tuition 
to  School  Corporations,  made  by  County  Auditor,  and  reported 
to  State  Superintendent. 
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Martk  nU    Enumeration  of  School  Children  by  Trustees,  must  be 

completed  before  May  ist. 
Atril^  first  Monday.    Election  of  Township  Trustees.    They  must 

qualify  within  ten  days.    Auditor  reports  names  to  State  Su- 

perintendent  or  as  soon  as  qualified. 

May  1st.  Trustee's  Report  of  Enumeration  filed  with  County  Su- 
perintendent. 

May  1st,    Meeting  of  County  Board. 

May  ijtk.  County  Superintendent*s  Report  of  Enumeration  to  State 
Superintendent  due. 

M^,  third  Monday.  Auditor's  Semi-annual  Report  of  School  Rev- 
enue for  apportionment,  due  to  State  Superintendent 

May,  fourth  Monday,  Semi-annual  apportionment  of  School  Rev- 
enue for  Tuition,  made  by  State  Superintendent 

Jane  ist.  County  Superintendent  Reports  to  County  Auditor  basis 
of  apportionment,  made  from  list  of  enumeration  and  reports 
of  transfers. 

June  — .  County  Commissioners  meet,  receive  reports  from  Aud- 
itor and  Treasurer,  and  report  condition  of  School  funds  to 
State  Superintendent.  Auditor  at  same  time  reports  transfers 
of  Congressional  Township  School  Fund. 

Jane^  first  Monday.  Election  of  County  Superintendent  Auditor 
reports  his  name  to  State  Superintendent  as  soon  as  he  qual- 
ifies. 

Jane,  early.  County  Superintendent  reports  names  of  Teachers 
licensed  to  State  Superintendent. 

Jufu,  early.  Election  of  city  and  town  School  Trustees.  They 
must  give  bond  and  qualify  within  five  days.  Auditor  reports 
names  to  State  Superintendent  as  soon  as  they  qualify. 

Jane,  second  Monday.  Distribution  of  School  Revenue  for  Tuition 
made  by  County  Auditor,  and  reported  to  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

July,  first  Monday.    Beginning  of  School  Year. 

September  ist.    Trustee's  Statistical  Report  to  County  Superintend- 
ent due. 
S^temker  ist.    Meeting  of  County  Bard  of  Education. 

September  i^th.  County  Superintendent's  Statistical  Report  to  State 
Superintendent  due. 

October,  first  Saturday.    Election  of  School  Directors. 

December  2^tk,  or  earlier.  Auditor's  Semi-annual  Report  of  School 
Revenue  for  apportionment,  and  Annual  Settiement  Sheet  of 
Interest,  due  to  State  Superintendent. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WOMEN  FOR  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


I»  kttt  month's  Joomal  was  published  the  new  Uw  which  proTides  thst 
women  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  school  ofice. 

In  several  of  the  counties  women  who  were  thinking  of  becoming  candidates 
for  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  wrote  letters  to  the  State  Superintend* 
ent  and  to  the  Attorney  General  concerning  the  matter.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  written  the  following  opinion,  which  has  been  published : 

MUs  S, .' — You  ask  me  whether  you  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools.  April  4,  18S1,  our  Legislature  passed  a  law 
as  follows:  "Be  it  enacted,  etc,  that  any  woman,  married  or  single,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  and  possessing  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  men,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  general  or  special 
laws  of  this  state/' 

The  passage  of  this  law  implies  that  hitherto,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legis* 
lature,  ladies  were  not  eligible  to  public  offices.  As  to  county  offices  no  doubt 
this  is  correct.  Indeed,  as  to  these  offices,  there  is  very  serious  doubt  whether 
this  new  law,  that  cost  the  ladies  so  much  effort,  is  constitutional.  Assuming 
that  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  county  office,  a  lady  dnly  chosen 
thereto  would  find  herself  confronted  by  section  four  (4),  article  six  (6),  of  our 
state  constitution,  which  reads :  **  No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  as 
a  county  officer  who  shall  not  be  an  elector  of  the  county."  One  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  of  1S81  says:  *<  In  all  elections  •  «  «  every 
male  citisen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  this  state  six  months,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  town- 
ship where  he  shall  reside,"  etc.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  no  lady  under  our 
present  constitution — notwithstanding  the  recent  act  of  our  Legislatures-is 
entitled  to  hold  a  county  office.  You  cite  me  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Porter 
has  recently  appointed  ladies  as  notaries  public.  A  notary  public  is  not  a 
coanty  office,  and  it  is  of  that  class  alone  that  I  am  now  speaking. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  an  Attorney  General  to  pronounce  a  law  nncoDsti- 
tutional.  The  courts  must  do  that.  Besides,  that  question  is  not  necessarily 
included  in  your  case. 

This  act  of  April  4,  188 1,  has  no  emergency  clause.  It  will  not  be  in  force 
until  some  time  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  the  day  appointed  by  law  for 
the  choice  of  county  superintendents  of  schools.  I  do  not  think  you  are  eli- 
gible to  the  office,  and  advise  you  not  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate,  regret- 
ting that  I  must  come  to  this  conclusion.  D.  P.  Baldwin. 

Indianapous,  May  7th. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Kenner,  of  Huntington,  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill,  dissents 
from  the  Attorney  General's  opinion.  Mr.  Kenner  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  in 
an  interview  with  an  Indianapolis  Journal  reporter  concerning  the  opinion^ 
said: 
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'^The  only  part  of  the  letter  really  affecting  the  law  is  that  part  that  ''as- 
"  that  the  olEce  of  **  county  school  superintendent "  is  a  "  county  office.' 
This  assiMptioo,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  be  sustained  in  the  courts.  The  con- 
sdtution  proTtdcs  for  certain  '*  county  officers,''  naming  them,  then  adds  that 
other  county  officers  may  be  elected  or  appointed  as  required ;  then  it  Says 
that  no  county  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  any  of  the  county  offices  unless  he  is 
an  elector  of  the  county.  Now,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  an  unnatural  strain 
to  say  that  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  <*  county  officer."  The 
school  system  is  a  state,  or  general  system,  and  the  county  has  nothing  what 
erer  to  do  with  it.  A  county  officer  certainly  means  an  officer  who  has  to  do 
with  the  ciyil  administration  yf  the  county  and  its  affairs.  The  school  super- 
intendent has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  do.  His  business  and  the  county  mat- 
ters are  entirely  distinct  and  separate.  His  business  pertains  to  the  state  school 
system,  and  a  county  officer  to  the  county  affaiis.  It  is  as  distinct  as  a  town- 
ship school  corporation  is  from  a  township  corporation,  and  our  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  a  number  of  times  that  the  township  trustee  represents  two 
dstinct  corporations  that  can  not  be  blended.  The  Circuit  Judge  of  Allen 
county  might  be  called  a  county  officer  for  the  same  reason.  He  is  elected 
by  AUem  county,  and  sits  alone  in  Allen  county,  but  he  is  a  part  of  the  state 
judiciary  just  as  the  county  superintendent  is  a  part  of  our  state  school  system. 
He  is  elected  by  the  school  trustees,  sitting  as  a  board  of  education,  and  the 
county  lines  do  not  alway^  bound  his  jurisdiction,  as  upon  county  lines  one 
district  may  receive  pupils  from  another  county,  and  will  draw  a  part  of  the 
other  comity's  tuition,  so  his  duties  sometimes  cross  county  lines.  He  is  called 
a  county  superintendent  in  name  to  designate  his  district  or  field  of  labor,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  "county  treasurer,"  and  to  construe  it  so  would  be  "  as- 
suming "  what  is  not  warranted.  I  hope  our  Attorney  General  will  not  get 
so  technical  with  the  ladies  so  soon.  The  Attorney  General  is  right  on  the 
other  question.  The  law  is  not  now  in  force,  and  will  not  avail  our  ladies  in 
the  June  election  of  superintendent 


*'Ths  New  Profession"  is  the  subject  of  Henry  Ward  Beeeher's  new 
lecture,  which  he  is  now  delivering  through  the  West.  The  following  is 
from  the  report  of  this  lecture  delivered  in  Indianapolis,  as  given  in  the  Daily 
Journal: 

Welly  we  need  a  new  profession.  We  have  got  it— the  profession  of  (he 
teacher.  Well,  but  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Yes,  but  the  newness  of  it  is 
iu  its  scope,  in  its  transcendent  importance,  in  the  function  that  just  now  is 
devolving  upon  it  that  makes  it  a  different  thing  from  what  the  little  village 
school  has  been,  and  the  primary  school.  I  say  that  the  free  public  common 
schools  of  America  are  that  agency  that  is  to  renovate  this  people  and  make 
it  homogeneous  and  give  it  intelligence  and  liberty  and  religion.  [Applause.] 
It  has  no  cliques  in  it;  it  hrs  no  sectarian  lines  in  it«  It  is  in  no  way  divided 
i^iinst  itself.  It  is  plastic,  movable,  not  organized  too  highly,  not  restricted 
by  daises  of  superintending  teachers,  bishops  or  ministers  and  what  not.  It 
is  free  as  the  air;  it  is  ductile  as  the  metals  are.    It  can  go  everywhere — to 
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the  high  places,  to  the  low  places.  It  can  take  the  parent  just  at  that  point 
where  no  prejudices  have  sprung  up ;  no  grafting  of  the  top  is  required.  It 
takes  childhood  and  it  builds  the  child  up. 

I  glory  in  the  cominon  school^  of  America  because  it  is  common  to  all,  high 
and  low,  bond  and  free.  [Applause.]  Well,  it  not  only  is  conunon,  but  it  is 
compulsory,  or  ought  to  be.  [Applause.]  In  Egypt  nobody  could  go  to 
school  except  the  royal  family;  it  was  treason  in  the  common  people  to  break 
into  knowledge;  it  was  burglary,  it  was  theft,  it  was  a  punishable  offense. 
.Knowledge  was  then  the  prerogative  of  a  class.  Now  the  wheels  are  tamed 
completely  around,  and  it  is  a  crime  to-day  for  the  common  people  not  to  send 
their  children  to  the  common  schools  of  America.  I  know  some  men  say  you 
have  no  right  to  infringe  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  parent.  God  never 
gave  the  parent  the  right  to  do  wrong.  God  never  gave  the  parent  the  right 
to  be  a  monster.  God  never  gave  to  the  parent  the  right  to  stand  between 
his  unknowing  child  and  his  own  self  as  he  is  to  be  developed  by  time  and  by 
education.  If  a  man  is  so  dull  and  senseless,  so  vicious,  so  ignorant,  that  he 
has  no  appreciation  of  what  the  child  gets  by  education,  the  state  is  bound  to 
stand  between  that  brutal  parent  and  that  unknowing  child,  and  hear  Uie  pro- 
test of  the  child  against  its  defilement  and  the  destruction  of  its  fundamental 
rights.    The  state  must  take  care  of  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATICjN. 


The  president  of  the  National  Association,  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  of  this 
s'jUe,  has  completed  the  programme,  but  as  most  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
and  ipost  of  the  persons  to  take  part  were  printed  in  last  month's  Journal,  it  is 
not  thought  necessary  to  re* print  it  this  month.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pro- 
gramme is  an  excellent  one,  and  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the 
meeting  a  grand  suecets. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  the  place  of  meeting,  and  this  must  be  said  for  the  place : 
This  city  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous in  the  South.  Situated  a  thousand  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
center  of  half  a  dozen  railroads,  possessing  a  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
and  extensive  hotel  accommodations,  it  combines  more  advantages  for  such  a 
convention  in  site^  climate,  and  material  conditions,  than  any  other  point  south 
of  the  Ohio.  Being  more  than  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Cincinnati,  its 
summer  temperature  is  not  warmer  than  that  of  the  Queen  City;  and  lying  in 
the  midst  of  a  region  that  ha^  never  known  an  epidemic,  it  is  a  deservedly 
popular  summer  resort  of  southern  people.  Some  of  the  hotels  are  the  Kimball 
House,  the  Markham,  the  National,  and  the  Wilson  House,  which  offer  rates 
ranging  from  1 1.50  to  I3.00  per  day.  Lower  rates  can  be  had  at  a  number  of 
good  boarding  houses.  The  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Opera  House. 

The  days  fixed  for  the  Convention  are  the  19th,  20th  and  aist  of  July,  a 
favorable  time,  from  the  observed  fact  that  the  latter  part  of  July  is  cooler  than' 
either  June  or  August. 
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Atlaalft  is  about  fifteen  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati,  via  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railway  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  over  the  Western  and  Atlanta  Rail- 
road. 

Indiana  was  highly  honored  last  year  in  having  its  representatives  assigned 
to  sereral  of  the  principal  offices,  and  so  the  state  owes  it  to  itself  to  send  a 
respectable  delegation  to  the  next  meeting.    Let  all  go  who  possibly  can. 


MoftAL.  Training. — Prof.  McAllister,  Milwaukee's  school  sfiperintendent, 
makes  an  urgent  plea  for  the  teaching  of  morality  in  the  public  schools,  which 
hare,  he  says,  too  long  acted  upon  the  supposition  that  their  sole  business  is 
the  tndoiiig  of  the  intellect.  <<  It  will  not  do/'  he  says,  "  to  content  ourselves 
with  exacting  obedience  to  the  <  rules  of  the  school.'  We  must  go  deeper  into 
the  nature  of  the  child  than  regulations  of  any  kind  can  reach.  The  senti- 
ments which  minister  to  nobility  and  purity  of  character  must  be  cultivated, 
motives  for  virtuous  action  must  be  implanted,  duty  must  be  made  the  law  of 
the  school  in  every  way  that  the  young  can  apprehend  and  realize,  before 
moral  training  can  be  rightfully  claimed  to  have  been  made  a  part  of  educa- 
tion. All  this  the  public  school  can  do,  while  keeping  within  the  strict^t 
interpretation  of  its  powers  and  obligations." 


SUMMKK  Vacation. — Every  teacher  who  has  been  hard  at  work  during 
the  school  year  needs  reat^  and  must  take  it,  or  sooner  or  later  break  down  in 
health.  A  person  with  a  strong  body  may  work  on  year  after  year  without 
rot,  with  apparent  impunity,  but  all  experience  proves  that  nature  finally 
claims  its  penalty.  It  is  an  unwise  course  for  a  person  to  use  up  the  '^capital" 
of  life  in  youth  or  early  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  then  be  left  bankrupt 
in  health  in  old  age.  Preserve  health,  insure  continued  vigor,  and  save  time 
and  money  in  the  end  by  resting  and  r^- creating  during  the  summer  vacation. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  practical  character  of  the  article  of  Prof. 
Smith,  of  Purdue  Unirersity,  in  this  Journal,  on  the  Study  of  Authors  and 
literature ;  and  to  the  article  of  Prof.  Carhart,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
on  Teaching  Advanced  Reading.  They  both  contain  valuable  suggestions, 
that  should  be  productive  of  good. 


A  teacher  has  addressed  the  editor  as  follows: 

«'MiL.  Bbll,    Will  you  Pleas  tell  me  what  Kind  oi  Books  that  would  be 
mefishial  for  young  teachers  ?  " 

Answer — Spelling-book  and  First  Lessons'  in  Language. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BV  THE  STATE  BOARP  OF.  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  APRIL^  i8Si. 


Writing, — \,    How  may  the  pupils  in  an  ungraded  ichool  be 
to  permit  all  to  write  and  all  to  receive  instruction  and  attention  at  each 
writing  exercise  ?    Give  yomr  plan.  lo 

2.  What  position  at  the  desk  should  pupils  take  when  writing?    Why? 

2  pts.»  5  each. 

3.  Name  and  make  the  ovals  used  in  capital  letters.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  How  far  below  the  base-line  should  the  small  letters,  y,^,  y^p^  and  q 
each  extend  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Why  should  the  straight  lines  in  writing  be  oblique  ?    What  is  true  of 
the  straight  lines  of  printed  letters  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Write  the  following  stanza  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand-writiAg : 

"Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odors  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  scenes  they  quicken,"  50 

R£4DING. — I.     State  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  preparation 
of  a  lesson  in  the  Second  Reader.  20 

THE   mariner's   DREAM. 

2.  In  slumbers  of  mid-night  the  sailor  boy  lay ; 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind  ; 
But  watch-worn  and  weary  his  cares  flew  away 
And  visions  of  happiness  glanced  o*er  his  mind. 

He  dreamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 
And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  mom ; 

While  memory  each  scene  gayly  covered  with  flowers. 
And  restored  every  rose  but  secreted  the  thorn. 

Then  fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide. 
And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstacy  rise ; 

Now,  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flowers  o'er  the  thatch. 
And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall ; 

AU  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the  latch, 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 
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A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight ; 

His  cheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  warm  teir ; 
And  the  lips  of  a  boy  in  a  Iotc  kiss  unite 

With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear. 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast ; 

Joy  qaickens  his  palse, — all  his  hardships  seem  o'er ; 
And  a  mormnr  of  happiness  steals  through  his  rest, — 

^  O  God  1  thon  hast  blessed  me,— I  ask  for  no  more.'' 

«.  Of  what  is  the  above  selection  a  narration? 

I.  Where  did  the  sailor-boy  dream  this  dream  ? 

r.  When  did  he  dream  it  ? 

d.  State  the  parts  or  movements  of  the  mind  in  this  dream. 

t.  What  effect  did  the  dream  prodace  ?  5  pts.,  8  each,  40.. 

3.  Indicate  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  following  words :     Slumhers,  spirit^  mooHy  visions,  mom, 

5  pts.,  4  each.    20» 

4.  Select  five  words  for  the  pupil  to  define  in  the  above  selection,  and 
state  your  reasons  for  selecting  them  rather  than  others.     2  pts.,  10  each.    20 

ARiTHMxnc — I .  What  is  the  number  nearest  to  53815  that  can  be  divided 
by  375  without  a  remainder?  Ans.  10  ore- 

2.  (ij^  X  ^♦)  -•-  {^yi  —  »A)  =  what?  Ans.  10  or  a 

3.  A  5*cent  piece  weighs  5  grains ;  how  many  hectograms  does  1 74  such 
pieces  weigh  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

4.  On  the  2 1  St  day  of  school  there  were  845  pupils  present,  and  5  per  cent, 
of  the  number  enrolled  were  absent.     How  many  pupils  were  enrolled  ? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  A  merchant  bought  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  I3540,  on  three  mos. 
time ;  but,  being  offered  5  per  cent  off  for  cash,  he  borrowed  the  money  at 
bank,  without  grace,  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  pay  the  bill.  Did  he  gain 
or  lose  ?    How  much  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

6.  What  principal  will  produce  ^86.15  in  9  mo.  1 1  da.  at  10  per  cent,  per 
annum?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  2  men  can  mow  15  acres  of  grass  in  10  days,  bow  many  men  can 
mow  27  acres  in  9  days  ?     By  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  Find  the  cube  root  of  41,063,625.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  whose  upper  diameter  is 
4  ft.,  lower  diameter  6  ft.,  and  altitude  12  ft  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  terms  denominate  number 
and  concrete  number  f    (b)  Give  an  example  of  each.  a2=6;  b — 4. 

Grammar. — i.    What  is  a  letter?    A  syllable ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Give  5  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters.  2  for  each  rule. 

3.  What  is  punctuation?    Give  the  principal  marks  used  for  this  purpose. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  following  sentence,  giving  the  rule  for 
each  mark  of  punctuation : 
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^  Bat  it  will  be  urged  perhaps  sir  in  behalf  of  the  California  gold  that  though 
••ne  crop  only  of  gold  can  be  gathered  from  the  same  spot  yet  once  gathered 
4t  lasts  to  the  end  of  time."  2  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Correct  the  false  syntax  in  the  following  sentences  : 

'*  Take  either  of  the  five." 

'*  No  man  is  so  poor,  who  has  not  something  to  enjoy." 

"  She  is  such  a  good  woman." 

"  He  drew  up  a  petition  where  he  represented  his  grievances." 

"  I  expect  it  rained  here  yesterday."  5  pts,,  2  each. 

6.  Analyze.:    *<  The  master  gave  his  scholars  a  lesson  to  learn." 

7.  *'  What  we  always  put  off  doings  clearly  we  shall  nerer  do."  Parse 
-<'  doing"  and  "what."  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Write. a  synopsis  of  the  verb  do  in  the  third  person  singular,  indicative. 

10 

9.  Enumerate  the  four  inflected  forms  of  the  verb.  10 

10.    How  is  an  adjective  regularly  compared  ?    Compare  bad^  mucA,  nigA^ 
mp,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

Geography.— I.  In  which  direction  does  the  earth  turn  in  its  daily  mo- 
tion ?    What  is  caused  by  this  motion  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  do  the  figures  found  at  the  right  of  maps  mean?  What  those 
found  at  the  bottom  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  At  what  season  of  the  year  does  Christmas  occur  in  Australia  ?    Why? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Why  are  there  no  large  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ?   10 

5.  Through  what  countries  does  the  Danube  run  ?    Into  what  does  it  flow  ? 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

-^.    What  nation  has  large  possessions  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe  ?    In 

which  quarter  are  these  the  largest  ?    In  which  the  smallest?    In  which  the 

most  important?  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

7.  Locate  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Cape  Horn,  Cape  St  Roque,  Behring  Straits,  and 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  5  pts.,  2  oach. 

8.  What  causes  the  Saragossa  Seas  ?  Locate  the  three  most  important 
o.ies.  4,  2,  2,  s. 

9.  Tell  in  statute  miles,  the  longest  and  the  shortest  degrees  of  longitude. 

At  what  places  can  these  be  respectively  found  ?         4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 
10. 


SUte. 

Capital. 

Lake. 

River. 

Mountains. 

Ocm  Biriir. 

George. 

Ozarks. 

ID  pts.,  I  eacL 

HiSTORY.-»i.    What  is  the  relation  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  country 
to  its  history  ?  10 
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2.    Name  two  important  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  history. 

2  pts.,  5  eacb.. 

3. '  (a)  Who  was  Ponce  de  Leon  ?  and  (b)  what  was  his  connection  with 

early  American  history?  a,  4;  b,  6^ 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  establishment  of  three  of  the  earliest  colleges 
in  this  country.  4  off  each  pt.  om. 

5.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  colony  of  Delaware  ?  10 

6.  Name  five  chief  men  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1774.    5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  Describe  the  capture  of  Maj.  Andre.  lo- 

8.  State  the  important  particulars  in  which  the  present  U.  S.  Constitution 
is  superior  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  4  off  each  pt.  om. 

9.  What  was  the  Hartford  Convention,  1814?  10 
10.    (a)  Would  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  have  taken  place,  had  America 

and  Europe  been  then  connected  by  telegraph  ?     (b)  Why  ?  a,  2;  b,  8. 

Physiology. — i.    Give  three  important  uses  of  the  bones. 

3  pts.,  4  off  each  om. 

2.  What  is  the  functional  difference  between  voluntas  and  involuntary 
muscles?    What  is  the  importance  of  this  difference?  2  pis.,  5  each.. 

3.  What  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  as  to  bathing  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  as  to  this  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  is  the  importance  of  iron  in  the  human  system  ?  10 

5.  Which  is  the  most  nourishing,  a  little  food  well  masticated,  and  eaten 
slowly,  or  a  larger  quantity  eaten  rapidly?    Why  ?  4»  6» 

6.  What  is  assimilation  ?  How  does  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  arteries 
into  capiUiaries  promote  it  ?  4,  6* 

7.  Are  the  lungs  filled  and  emptied  completely  in  ordinary  respiration  ? 
What  is  the  importance  of  this  provision  ?  3,  7^ 

8.  How  does  proper  exercise  benefit  the  entire  system  ?  10 
9l    What  important  functions  of  the  human  body  are  classed  as  vegetative 

functions  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

10.    Name  two  important  uses  of  the  sense  of  smell  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  preparation  of  les- 
sons, stating,  (i)  the  importance  of  right  study ;  (2)  the  results  to  be  aimed  at 
by  the  pupil ;  (3)  the  assistance  (amount  and  kind)  that  may  properly  be  re- 
ceived, etc. 

NoTK. — ^The  paper  written  by  th«  applicant  should  b«  marked  <hi  a  scal«  of  i  to  loc 
The  number,  value  and  correctness  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
MAY— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


History. — i.  The  history  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  understood^ 
in  its  early  portions,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England.  Of 
scarcely  less  importance  is  a  knowledge  of  French  history ;  and  then  of  those 
other  countries  whose  governments  or  citizens  made  voyages  of  discovery  and 
exploration,  or  established  colonies  and  settlements,  in  what  is  now  United 
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States  territory.  A  knowledge  of  our  later  history  will  be  aided  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  those  peoples  with  whom  we  have  sustained  international  relatiQiis 
in  any  form. 

2.  Facilities  for  the  best  results  in  studying  history  are  globes,  relief  maps, 
ordinary  maps,  charts  of  events,  plans  of  battles,  portraits  of  eminent  persons, 
models  of  statues,  coins  of  various  dates,  etc.  Means  for  understanding  the 
physical  features  of  a  country,  its  social  customs  and  changes,  its  attainments 
in  literature,  art,  science  and  government,  and  for  strongsy  impressing  these 
facts  upon  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  are  of  great  value  in  teaching 
•history. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  inherent  weakness  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  became  more  manifest  than  before,  and  the 
worthless  paper  money  in  which  the  soldiers  and  others  were  paid  caused 
great  discontent,  arising  almost  to  mutiny  in  the  army,  and  to  equal  distress 
and  irritation  elsewhere. 

8.  The  purpose  of  the  Embargo  of  1807  was  to  punish  England  and 
France,  for  their  unjust  discrimination  against  the  United  States;  iti  effect  was 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  American  commerce. 

10.  The  "  hard  cider  "  and  "  log  cabin  "  campaign  of  1 840,  which  resulted 
in  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  Gen.  Harrison,  was  one  of 
great  excitement,  and  was  characterized  by  huge  mass  meetings,  barbecues, 
large  processions,  and  other  novel  methods  of  attracting  and  influencing  the 
people. 

Gbography. — I.  By  rains  and  streams  washing  the  salts  of  the  earth  into 
lakes  without  outlets.  Evaporation  leaves  the  salts  in  the  lakes,  graduaUy 
affecting  the  whole  body  of  water  in  them.    Caspian  and  And  Seas. 

2.  In  the  unexplored  lands  near  and  about  the  South  Pole. 

3.  Caucasian,  Mongol,  Ethiopian,  Malay,  and  American.  Savage,  barba- 
rian, semi  civilized,  civilized,  and  enlightened. 

4.  The  Western.  It  gives  that  coast  more  numerous  harbors,  safe  as  well 
•commodious  ones^  and  so  affords  greater  facilities  for  commerce. 

5.  The  Yuken.     Into  Behring's  Sea. 

6.  Manufacturing,  commerce,  and  ocean  fisheries.  Want  of  arable  land 
and  facilities  furnished  by  a  very  extended  sea  coast,  and  short,  rapid  streams 
with  numerous  falls,  compel  the  attention  of  the  people  to  these  employments. 

7.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

8.  Ninety-two.    Allen.     Ohio. 

9.  The  Nile.  Its  annual  overflow  constitutes  the  sole  irrigation  which 
the  lands  in  that  region  receive. 

10. 


Country. 
Spaia. 

Ireland. 


£.  Bound. 

Mediterran'n. 

NorthChannel 
Irish  Sea,  St. 
George's  Ch. 


W.  Bound. 

Atlan.  Ocean, 
Portugal. 

AtJan.  Ocean. 


N.  Bound. 

Bay  of  Biscay, 

France. 

Atlan.  Ocean, 
North  Chan. 


S.  Bound. 

Atlan.  Ocean, 
Mediter.  Sea. 

Atlan.  Ocean, 
St.  Geo'sCh. 


Capital. 
Madrid. 

DubUa. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. — I.  For  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  For  invalids  and 
those  in  advanced  life.   • 

2.  Thej  protect  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  they  enable  one  to  hold  by  a 
firmer  grasp,  and  to  pick  np  small  things  more  readily. 

3.  Becauser  salt  in  large  quantities  prevents  ready  digestion  of  the  food ; 
by  acting  npon  parts  of  the  food  digested  it  is  apt,  in  some  cases,  to  lead  to 
tubercular  deposits,  and  also  creates  a  great  desire  for  stimulating  condiments. 

4.  Want  of  thorough  insalivation  tempts  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
water,  which  weakens  the  gastric  juice ;  the  want  of  saliva  prevents  the  natural 
flavors  of  the  food  from  being  brought  out,  and  so  leads  to  the  use  of  stimulat- 
ing condiments  and  pungent  sauces,  that  over  stimulate  the  digestive  organs ; 
the  food  not  being  properly  masticated  and  broken  up  remains  a  long  lime  in 
the  stomach,  undergoing  unhealthy  changes  and  leading  to  dyspepsia;  and 
rapid  eating  leads  to  over  eating,  leaving  the  appetite  unappeased,  although 
more  food  has  been  taken  than  the  system  can  appropriate. 

5.  By  compression  between  the  heart  and  the  wound.  By  compression  of 
the  vessel  farther  away  from  the  heart  than  the  wound  is. 

6.  The  fish  would  die.  Because  air  in  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  oxygenate  the  lungs  of  the  fish  to  keep  it  alive. 

7.  In  the  lungs.     In  the  capillaries. 

8.  Avoid  the  use  of  lights  either  too  dim  or  too  bright ;  never  permit  a 
direct  light  to  shine  into  the  eye,  but  have  it  always  reflected  from  your  work 
into  the  eye.  To  effect  this  wear  a  dark  green  shade  over  the  eyes.  When 
done  working  bathe  the  eyes  in  warm  water. 

9.  By  flattening  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  By  using 
glasses  with  more  or  less  convex  lenses. 

10.  The  vocal  chords  are  two  sets  of  folds  within  the  larynx,  the  upper 
set  of  which  are  the  false  chords,  and  not  very  essential  to  the  voice ;  the  lower 
set  are  the  true  chords.  They  are  composed  of  very  elastic,  strong  tissues, 
with  smooth,  sharply  defined  edges,  and  in  speaking  act  as  a  reed  instrument. 

Arithmxtic. — I.  (a)  The  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  least 
number  that  can  be  divided  by  each  of  the  given  numbers  without  a  remain- 
der or  fractional  quotient,  (b)  The  G.  C.  D.  of  two  or  more,  numbers  is  the 
grestest  number  that  will  divide  each  of  the  given  numbers  without  a  remain- 
der or  a  fractional  quotient,  (c)  7X3X2X2X2X2X2X2X5X3X2X*= 
S0640  L.  C.  M. 

2.  200  0450-s-.025=Scoi.8.  Reason :  in  the  above  the  dividend  has 
been  divided  four  times  by  ten  and  the  divisor  three  times.  The  dividend 
bss  been  divided  one  time  more  by  ten  than  the  divisor,  hence  the  quotient 
must  be  divided  once  by  ten,  i,  e.^  it  must  contain  one  dechnal  place. 

3.  (a)  C— ?s=C  ICO  per  cent,     (b)  C— ?=C  100  per  cent. 

S— ?=S  125  per  cent.  S  12542=8  80  per  cent. 

G — ?=R  25  per  cent.  L — ?=R  20  per  cent 

(i)  Cost  price  in  (b)=selling  price  in  (a). 

(2)  Cin(b)=r-$M«^'ftii=l3i7.5o. 

(3)  C  in  (a)=a^|'^=$254. 

(4)  .  • .  The  1st  cost  $254,  and  the  3i  $317.50.    Ans. 
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4.  B— ?:sB  100  pet  cent, 

A  ti67.30=A  loiy  p«r  oenL=i:^  per  cent. 
B-=«U'^j^^^zii«=f  164,  ihe  face  of  [be  dimfL 

5.  (a)  iDlereit  is  (he  sum  ptid  Tor  the  me  of  MUtticy. 

(b)  The  principd  is  the  inm  for  the  n>e  of  which  mlereit  ii  paid. 

(c)  (t)  9  mo.  27  d>.=i97  da. 

6.  («)  One  nieter^39.37  inches^, 
(b)  (t)  t  he(ton)etcn=5oo  metert. 

(3)  joo  me1en=39.37  in.X5<M=>i£40A  "■     *"»■ 

■  6d,><5X3SX=.^  ^„. 

7X3X37  *" 

Let  AC=5i  ft. ;  AB=4S  ft^     Find  BC. 


L(I)BC*=AC*— AB*. 
(»)  BC  =(AC*— AB*)K 
(3)  BC=(^-ir))(= 


9.  (i)  Since  {  of  A'«  >ge=|  of  fi'i  age, 

,  ,  .,    ,.  _,  .,     . 
,  ,  „    ._,  .     . 

or    {of  B'l  igesA's  tge. 
(3)  Since  )  of  B'l  age=io  ]ir., 

:      i     "        "  ^10  yr. 

:      t     «         "  =30  yr, 

,  • ,    B'»  »gc  ■=  30  yean. 

{3)  Since  \  of  B'»  •fe=30  yr., 

:      1     "        «  =6  yr, 

:       1     "         "    =24  yr. 
But  j    "        "  =A'i  age, 
.  ■ ,   A'l  tge  ^  34  yean. 

10.  (a)  Theageoftbe  pupil  and  bis  knowledge  of  the  iubjcct  thodd  de- 
termine the  form  of  Golution.  (b)  Short  procenes  abould  be  lued  when  the 
pupil  thoroughly  undentandi  the  ptindpla  undctlytng  the  labject,  and  com- 
prehends the  relationi  of  its  several  poits. 

Gkahmak. — 6.  Jflkt  lad  sktuld  Umi  ku  fatktt-  JU  ^BtuidtHt,  ii  ambig- 
uous.   Who  would  die  ?  tbe  lad,  or  bii  father  1 

Corrected;  The  lad  would  die  if  be  thould  leare  bis  fatbei';  or,  which 
has  a  better  bths  in  the  thought  intended.  The  father  would  die,  if  tbe  lad 
"hontd  leave  him. 

8.  Having  been  afflidid  is  the  perfect  participle,  passive,  modifying  kirn- 
nlf.  Afflicted  is  an  adjective  used  is  a  noun,  third,  plural,  common,  otjeit 
lire,  object  of  the  preposition^. 
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TROUBLE  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


This  having  been,  all  things  considered,  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
tustory  of  the  State  University,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  just  at  its  close  an 
'« unpleasantness  "  should  arise.  The  facts  as  we  have  them  are  about  as  fol- 
lows :  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  Vacation  the  Juniors  undertook  to  in- 
•dulge  in  some  harmless  hilarity.  On  the  unfortunate  morning  the  class 
marched  to  college,  each  wearing  a  wide-rimmed  straw  hat.  These  hats  were 
carried  into  a  recitation  room.  A  person  from  the  outside  snatched  one  out 
of  an  open  window.  In  defiance  of  the  Professor's  request  and  demand,  five 
-of  the  class  jumped  through  the  window  after  the  hat,  and  then  tried  to  induce 
others  to  follow,  the  Professor  having  locked  the  door.  Two  days  later  the 
President  stated  at  chapel  exercises  that  the  disorder  and  insubordination 
above  referred  to  could  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  suggested  that  the 
offenders  had  better  see  him  before  the  Faculty  had  a  meeting  in  regard  to  it. 
But  instead  of  going  to  the  interested  Professor  or  the  President,  and  in  a 
frank  and  honorable  manner  saying  that  in  the  midst  of  their  glee  and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  they  had  been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  good  order,  and  that  they  had  been  discourteous  to  their  teacher,  and  were 
sorry  for  it,  they  banded  themselves  together  and  determined  to  defy  authority. 
The  first  thing  that  came  to  pass  was  that  the  faculty  suspended  the  five  chief 
offenders  till  next  fall.  Next,  the  entire  class,  of  about  thirty  members,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  refused  to  go  to  recitation  till  theit  five  class-mates  were 
restored*  Next,  after  two  days'  warning,  the  faculty  suspended  all  those  who 
did  not  answer  to  roll-call  at  a  given  time.  This  took  all  but  about  a-half-a- 
dozen.  Next,  after  they  were  out  and  had  time  to  cool  off  and  reconsider, 
quite  a  number  of  the  boys  concluded  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
go  to  the  faculty  and  get  back  if  they  could.  At  last  accounts  the  Junior 
Class  consisted  of  fourteen  members. 

No  reasonable  person  would  condemn  very  harshly  the  first  offense  of  these 
young  men,  carried  forward  as  it  seems  by  impulse  and  an  overflow  of  youth- 
ful spirits  rather  than  by  any  premeditated  intention  to  disrespect  authority. 
Neither  would  such  a  person  condemn  the  faculty  for  requiring  an  apology 
for  such  gross  infraction  of  reasonable  law.  The  chief  offenders  made  a  great 
mistake,  which  they  will  see  and  acknowledge  some  time,  in  not  making  a 
fnak,  manly  apology  for  their  offense,  and  thus  settling  the  matter  at  once. 
The  faculty  were  reasonable^  deliberate,  cool,  unanimous  in  every  step  taken, 
and  will  be  upheld  by  the  better  public  sentiment  everywhere.  The  work  of 
<he  University  has  gone  steadily  along  the  meanwhile. 


A  Summer  School,  beginning  July  i8th,  and  closing  August  26th,  1881, 
^11  be  conducted  in  Bloomington,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  desir- 
ing to  teach  or  to  do  Preparatory  work  for  the  State  University.  This  school 
will  be  under  the  management  of  the  instructors  of  the  Preparatory  School  of 
ihe  UniveiBity. 
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COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

With  this  month  close  the  C^mmeBiaries  on  the  School  Law.  One  or 
more  chapters  have  appeared  every  month  since  January,  1880,  and  the  whole 
will  now  make  a  book  of  over  two  hundred  pages.  It  will  soon  be  published 
in  book  form  in  order  to  meet  a  very  general  want.  No  other  man  in  the 
state  is  so  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Smart  to  make  such  commentaries,  and  he  has 
treated  the  subject  concisely  and  exhaustively.  While  the  publication  in  the 
Journal  has  served  an  excellent  purpose,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  de- 
mand that  what  has  been  spread  out  in  eighteen  different  issues  should  be  pot 
into  one  convenient  volume.  No  trustee  and  no  teacher  can  well  afford  to  do- 
without  such  a  Book  of  refeience. 


Another  Comet. — About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  ef  May, 
Prof.  Lewis  Swift,  director  of  the  Warner  Observatory,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,. 
turned  his  telescope  to  the  constellation  of  Andromeda  and  discovered  a  bright 
comet,  moving  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  new  comet  is  located  in  the  con- 
stellation above  named,  right  ascension,  o  hours,  o  minutes;  declination,  37* 
degrees  North.  This  is  the  first  comet  discovered  during  the  present  year,, 
and  places  Prof.  Swift  in  possession  of  the  $200  prize  which  Mr.  H.  H.  War- 
ner, the  well-known  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  man,  offered  last  Jannary 
for  the  discovery  of  comets.  Inasmuch  as  Prof.  Swift  received  I500  for  the 
discovery  of  the  comet  of  1880,  from  the  same  gentleman,  he  is  at  last  finding. 
astronomy  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant.  It  is  not  thought  the  present  comet 
is  the  expected  one  of  1 81 2,  although  it  is  in  nearly  the  location  from  which* 
that  comet  is  expected ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  it  will  have  any 
effect  upon  the  earth,  or  hasten  the  predicted  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world. 


LOGANSFORT  PuBUC  SCHOOLS. — Report  for  the  month  of  April,  188 1,  com- 
pared with  the  report  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year : 

x88o.  1881.. 

Whole  number  enrolled 1763  1857 

Number  enrolled  this  month 1358  1469' 

Average  number  belonging.. 1185  1331 

Average  daily  attendance • 1055  122S 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 89.0  91.7 

Number  days  of  absence 2339  1979* 

Number  pupils  not  absent 411  ^^<y 

Number  pupils  not  tardy.. 1272  1366- 

Number  pupils  not  absent  nor  tardy 400  547 

Number  pupils  tardy. 76  103. 

Number  cases  of  tardiness 93  no* 

Number  of  visits  to  the  schools... 198  I46< 

Number  pupils  remaining  to  date 1164  133;^ 

Time  lost  by  tardiness,  10  hours  and  48  minutes.  J.  K.  Walts,  Supt. 
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Franklin  College  commencement  will  occur  June  15th* 

Commencement  at  Purdue  University  will  occur  June  9th. 

The  Commencement  of  Indiana  University  will  occur  June  8th. 

^       The  Winchester  High  School  closed  Tuesday,  May  19th,  by  graduating  8 
pupils. 

The  Seymour  High  School,  at  its  7th  annual  commencement,  graduated  6 
'^    girls  and  2  boys. 

J.  G.  Craven  will  open  a  six-week  summer  normal  at  Lancaster,  Jefferson 
county,  July  1 8th. 

The  Indianapolis  high  school  will  graduate  on  the  15th  inst.  a  class  of  fifty- 
eight.    J.  B.  Roberts,  principal. 

The  Aurora  High  School  held  its  fourteenth  anniversary  May  27th.    Five 
^   graduates.     F.  H.  Tufts,  Supt. 

The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published. 
Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago,  publishers. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Which  is  the  largest  county  in  Indiana  ?  Answer  :  Ac- 
cording to  three  authorities  within  our  reach  Allen  county  is  the  largest. 

Supt.  Crane  sends  us  a  report  of  La  Grange  county  schools.  It  is  well  and 
carefully  prepared,  and  indicates  a  healthy  educational  life  in  that  county. 

The  County  Superintendents'  Convention  will  meet  in  Indianapolis,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  May  28th  and  29th.    For  programme  see  May  Journal, 

A  new  building  is  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Mitchell.  It  claims  that  it  "  will  be  the  handsomest  and  most  con- 
venient independent  normal  school  building  in  the  state.*' 

Spiceland  Academy  will  send  out  five  graduates  this  year,  June  24th. 
The  average  attendance  at  this  excellent  school  has  been  greater  this  year 
than  evei  before  in  its  history.    Clarkson  Davis  is  still  at  its  head* 

The  most  tastefully  gotten  up  programme  for  commencement  exercises 
comes  from  Ligonier — D.  D.  Luke,  Supt.  My  wife  says  that  I  am  mistaken, 
that  the  one  from  Frankfort  is  still  more  artistic — R.  G.  Boone,  Supt 

The  Edinbuig  high  school  closed  May  20th,  ex-State  Supt  Smart  making 
an  address  to  the  graduating  dass.  The  class  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools- 
joined  in  cmnmg  the  superintendent,  J.  C.  Eagle.    Served  him  right 

^  The  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Paoli,  has  at  present  a  larger  attendanee 
,  than  ever  before,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  is  excellent.  JB.  F.  Sutherland  is  the 
^  principal.  The  summer  term  of  eight  weeks  will  begin  July  5th.  D.  E,. 
\  Hanter  will  be  one  of  the  instructors. 

KoKOMO.— The  editor  of  this  journal  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
dosing  exercises  of  the  Kokomo  high  school.  There  were  six  graduates — 
five  girls  and  one  boy.  The  exercises  had  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
were  highly  creditable  to  both  students  and  teachers. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  granted  the  order  to  change  the 
name  of  the  corporation  of  "  Scribner  <5r»  C<7."  to  "  The  CErrruRY  Co." — the 
order  to  take  effect  on  the  2ist  of  June.  The  July  issue  of  Scribner's 
Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas  will  have  the  new  corporate  imprint. 

The  authorities  of  Purdue  University  are  arranging  to  have  examinations 
for  admission  held  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state.  In  this  way  a  person 
can  know  before  leaving  home  whether  or  not  he  can  be  admitted,  and  to 
what  class.  This  opportunity  will  certainly  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
desire  to  enter  the  institution. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  some  time  ago  read 
a  paper  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  subject,  "Farmer,  Soil, 
and  Forest,"  which  was  so  well  appreciated  that  the  Society  had  it  printed  in 
full  with  its  proceedings.  The  article  is  a  very  instructive  afid  interesting  one 
to  the  average  reader,  though  not  engaged  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  par- 
suits. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Island  Park  Assembly,  to  be  held  on  an 
island  in  Sylvan  Lake,  near  Rome  City,  Ind.,  will  b^n  Jane  29th,  and  con- 
tinue till  July  i6th. 

Such  educational  men  as  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  W.  H. 
Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  as  lecturers,  should  draw  large  numbers  of 
teachers. 

Earlham  College. — A  recent  visit  to  Earlham  College  served  to  oonfimt 
our  opinion  held  for  many  years,  viz :  That  for  earnest,  unvarnished  work 
and  thorough  scholarship  and  for  high  moral  tone,  Earlham  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  college  in  the  state.  With  the  acknowledged  wealth  of  the  Friends 
they  should  double  the  endowment  fund  at  once.  They  can  hardly  excuse 
themselves  if  they  do  not  do  it 

Educational. — The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that  last  year  met 
at  Saratoga,  will  this  year  hold  its  sessions  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  beginning 
July  5th.  Those  desiring  to  attend  can  avail  themselves  of  the  first  of  the 
three  excursions  "from  Detroit  to  the  Sea"  that  have  been  arranged  by  the 
Detroit  Evening  News.  The  excursion  leaves  Detroit  July  ist,  and  the  route 
includes  Montreal,  from  which  St  Albans  is  less  than  100  miles  distant  Send 
stamp  for  circular  of  particulars  to  W.  H.  Brearley,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  Handsome  Paper. — ^The  Illustrated  Scientific  News  for  May  is  before 
us,  looking  handsomer,  if  possible,  than  any  of  the  preceding  issues.  Since 
its  change  of  publishers  last  January,  this  magazine  has  improved  with  each 
succeeding  number.  The  present  issue  of  the  Illustrated  Scientific  News  is 
overflowing  with  handsome  engravings  and  interesting  and  instructive  matter. 
Eveiy  number  contains  thirty-two  pages  full  of  engravings  of  novelties  in  sci- 
ence and  the  useful  arts.  Munn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Price,  I1.50  per  annum;  single  copies,  15  cents. 
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O.  P.  Hay,  Prof,  of  Natural  Scieoce  in  Butler  University,  is  given  a  space 
of  about  a5  pages  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum/*  for  a 
report  on  fishes,  the  result  of  a  trip  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, made  last  year.  Of  the  56  species  mentioned  in  the  report  15  are 
described  as  new.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  Butler 
University,  Prof.  Hay,  accompanied  by  a  class  of  students,  will  return  to 
Mississippi  and  continue  his  researches  during  the  coming  summer  vacation. 

Education  Tells. — Of  the  nineteen  men  who  have  held  the  Presidential 
office,  eleven  were  graduates  of  colleges,  as  follows :  Jefferson,  Monroe  and 
Tyler,  from  the  college  of  William  and  Mary;  the  two  Adamses  from  Harvard ; 
Madison  from  Princeton ;  Polk  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pierce 
from  Bowdoin;  Buchanan  from  Dickinson;  Hayes  from  Kenyon;  Grant, 
who  is  a  West  Pointer,  would  properly  be  classed  as  a  college  graduate.  The 
non-graduate  Presidents  were:  Washington,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison, 
Tayler,  Fillmore,  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  W.  Stout  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Tipton  schools. 

J.  Lemon  Shauck  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Rush  county,  viae 
J.  B.  Blount,  resigned. 

F.  S.  Cable  has  become  general  western  agent  for  the  book  heuse  of  Porter 
&  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  with  headquarters  at  No.  205  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Hiram  Hadley,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  pioneer  institute  workers  of  the 
state,  b  willing  to  do  work  in  that  line  the  coming  summer  if  called  upon. 

£•  A.  Bryan,  formerly  of  this  state,  now  principal  of  the  schools  at  Gray- 
viUe,  111.,  is  highly  commended  by  the  local  press  as  the  most  successful  prin- 
cipal the  schools  have  ever  had. 

Ex- State  Superintendent  Smart  was  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Indianapolis  at 
the  late  city  election  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  not  elected,  but  ran 
about  1400  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  , 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Richmond  have  presented  John 
Co(^>cr,  their  retiring  superintendent,  with  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  feeling  of  regret  at  his  resignation,  and  of  their  high  regard  for  him, 
which  are  very  complimentary. 

J.  H.  Martin  has  served  the  people  of  Johnson  county  as  superintendent  for 
nine  years.  He  has  superintended  the  schools  of  Franklin  eleven  years,  and 
for  six  years  previous  to  his  removal  to  Franklin  had  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Edinburg.  Johnson  county  has  been  the  better  for  his  services  for  seventeen 
years. 
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W.  T.  Gooden,  a  new  member  of  the  Paoli  Normal  School  faculty,  is  re- 
ported an  excellent  teacher. 

J.  R.  Trisler  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Lawrencebnigk 
schools  at  an  increased  salary. 

Attorney  General  D.  P.  Baldwin  is  to  make  the  annual  address  before  the 
literary  societies  of  the  State  University,  June  6th. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  the  elocutionist,  who  is  well  known  to  many  Indiana 
teachers,  has  been  spending  most  of  the  past  year  in  "the  far  west."  He  re- 
ports a  most  prosperous  and  enjoyable  year's  work.  He  will  return  to  Qiicago 
about  June  ist. 

Chas.  F.  Coffin,  of  Asbury  University,  who  took  the  first  prize  in  the  State 
Oratorical  Contest,  held  in  Indianapolis,  has  since  taken  the  first  laurels  at 
the  Inter-State  Oratorical  Contest,  recently  held  at  Jacksonville,  IlL  Mr. 
Co|fin  was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  Hamilton  and  Marion  counties,  and 
a  very  successful  one. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Tocsin^  Vol.  i.  No.  I,  H.  H.  Ragan,  editor,  published  at  Lowell,  Ind., 
is^devoted  to  the  principles  of  Abstinence  and  Equal  Suffrage. 

^  The  Common  School  Teacher^  published  at  Bedford,  and  edited  by  W.  B. 
Chrisler  and  T.  W.  Fields,  has  become  the  organ  of  the  Southern  Indiana 
Normal  School  at  Mitchell. 

The  Rough  Noies^  enlarged  and  beautified,  with  new  cover  and  new  de- 
signing, is  growing  to  be  one  of  the  best  insurance  papers  in  the  country.  It 
not  only  gives  valuable  information  in  regard  to  insurance  matters,  but  it  con- 
tains articles  of  scientific  and  literary  interest  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  It  is  richly  worth  its  price,  |l  a  year,  to  any  body,  ard  especially  to 
those  interested  in  insurance.    Dr.  H.  C.  Martin,  of  Indianapolis,  is  editor^ 

T  Olneys  Arithmetics,  By  Edward  Olncy.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Western  agency  at  No.  35  Central  Music  Hall  Block,  Chicago. 

The  author  of  these  books,  Edward  Olney,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Michigan  University,  is  a  practical  teacher,  and  is  high  authority  on  all  math- 
ematical subjects,  whether  in  reference  to  principles  or  methods.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  these  the  author  has  sought  and  had  the  assistance  of  many  of  the 
best  practical  teachers  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  merits  of  the  series  are : 
I.  Only  two  books ;  2.  cheapness;  3.  practical  character  of  work ;  4.  excel- 
lence of  grading  as  to  subjects  and  examples ;  5.  clear,  and  at  the  same  time 
concise  piesentation  of  subjects;  6.  large  number  of  examples  for  practice; 
7.  elegance  of  illustration ;    8.  clearness  of  type  and  neatness  of  binding. 

The  books  are  fully  up  with  the  times  in  all  regards,  and  deserve  liberal 
patronage. 
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Htw  to  Use  Wood^lVorkir^  Tools,    )ioston  and  Chicago:    Ginn  &  Heath. 

The  above  is  a  little  book  of  about  loo  pages,  giving  practical  directions 
for  the  use  of  wood- working  tools.  It  is  intended  as  a  text-book,  and  in  the 
bands  of  an  intelligent  teacher  will  be  helpful.  By  the  aid  of  its  Illustrations 
a  person  can  teach  himself  to  handle  most  of  the  common  tods.  The  time  is 
not  far  in  the  future  when  manual  skill  will  be  taught  in  all  our  larger  cities 
in  connection  with  public  education.  This  is  the  first  text-book  on  this 
subject 

A  Primtr  of  Memory  Gems,  is  the  name  of  a  little  "  primer '^  of  32  pages 
of  sajings,  mottoes,  proverbs,  wisdom,  and  delicate  sentiment,  in  the  most 
choice  language,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  selected  and  arranged  by 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  this  state,  now 
editor  of  *'  The  Educationist/'  Topeka,  Kansas.     Price  10  cents. 

The  ab^ve  tells  the  story,  and  comment  is  unnecessary.  "  Memory  Gems  " 
is  the  right  name.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Prof.  Hoss  has  in  preparation  a 
more  extensive  work  on  the  same  plan  followed  in  the  ''  primer." 

American  College  Directory  and  Universal  Catalogue ^  published  by  C.  H. 
Evans  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  is  the  most  complete  college  directory  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  com- 
prised in  about  100  pages,  in  pamphlet  form.  It  gives,  by  states  :  i.  A  list 
«f  the  colleges,  with  location  and  name  of  the  president ;  2.  female  seminaries; 
3.  academies;  4.  normal  schools;  5.  business  colleges;  6.  schools  of  science; 
7.  medical  schools;  8.  schools  of  dentistry;  9.  of  pharmacy;  10.  industrial 
schools;  II.  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  j  12.  the  blind;  13.  the  orphans; 
14.  reform  schools;  15.  kindergartens;  16.  educational  periodicals;  17.  pub- 
lic school  systems. 

Speaking  for  Indiana,  the  Directory  is  reasonably  reliable. 

DouMo'Entry  Book-Keeping.    R.  M.  Bartlett,  Gncinnati,  O. 

This  work  is  designed  especially  as  a  self -instructor,  and  for  use  in  public 
schools.    The  aim  is  to  save  labor  and  time  without  losing  in  completeness. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  as  the  book  lies  open  a  complete  set  is  presented  to 
the  eye — ^including  day-book,  journal,  ledger,  trial-balances,  and  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  governing  all  the  entries. 

By  this  means,  not  only  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  is  avoided,  but  the 
items  are  all  before  the  eye  at  once,  so  that  the  learner  may  readily  trace  each 
item  tiirongh  the  several  books  to  the  ledger. 

In  the  school  edition  the  ruling  is  done  and  the  accounts  opened  in  blank, 
in  the  ledger,  thus  saving  much  time  and  confusion. 

School  edition  in  one  toI.,  |2.^o. 

Intermediate  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy*  By  £.  J.  Houston.  Phila- 
delphia:    Eldridge  &  Bro. 

This  book,  in  the  space  of  200  pages,  contains  about  as  much  u  a  high 
school  class  can  master  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the  subject.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Prof.  Houston's  other  books  need  not  be  told  that  this 
ix)ok  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  place  for  which  it  was  specially  intended. 
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Only  the  most  important  subjects  are  treated ;  simple  illustrations  are  given,, 
such  as  can  be  performed  with  simple  apparatus ;  the  explanations  are  cod> 
cise  and  clear;  the  definitions  follow  experiments,  and  are  based  upon  them; 
directions  are  given  as  to  how  experiments  are  to  be  performed ;  the  syllabus 
and  the  review  questions  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  are  both  commendable 
features. 

The  First  Book  of  Botany.  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     C.  £.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

This  is  the  best  little  book  on  this  subject  we  have  seen.  It  introduces  the 
beginner  to  the  subject  in  the  only  proper  way,  viz :  It  sends  him  directly  to 
the  plant  to  see  for  himself.  The  pupil  is  told  but  little,  but  is  told  how  to 
learn  from  the  plant.  He  is  not  required  to  memorize  meaningless  statemenis^ 
but  is  asked  to  observe  and  then  report  what  he  sees. 

Botany,  properly  taught,  is  not  only  a  pleasant  study,  but  a  good  disapUnaiy 
study.  It  cultivates  accurate  observation  and  concise  description ;  and  pre^ 
dsion  of  thought  implies  precision  in  the  tise  of  language.   • 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Lakeside  Summer  School  of  Science,  to  be  conducted  at  Lakesider 
not  lar  from  Sandusky,  O.,  will  furnish  a  grand  opportunity  for  combining 
pleasure  with  instruction.  The  attractiveness  of  the  location,  the  abnndaaoe 
of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  and  the  ability  of  the  instructors  ooo- 
bine  to  make  this  the  school.    See  adv.  on  another  page. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  SupL  of  Drawing  in  the  Columbus,  O.,  schools, 
will  conduct  his  usual  usual  Summer  Art  School  in  Columbus.  Prof.  Good- 
nougfa  stands  well  as  an  art  teacher. 

Prof.  M.  B«  Anderson,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  desires  private  pa- 
pi  Is  in  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  during  the  summer  Tacation.  ProCr 
Anderson  has  made  two  trips  to  Bnrope  to  qualify  himself,  and  will  doabdess 
gi^re  eminent  satisfaction.  

The  Summer  School  of  Elocution  and  Shakespearean  Reading  will  open 
Tuly  (v,  i$8i,  at  Indianamlis.  For  particulais  address  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Rood 
^  Fletcher  J^  Shaipe's  Slodt»  Indianapolis,  4-3^ 

TlIB  HOMK  AND  School  Visitoil  should  find  a  place  in  every  family  in 
whidi  there  are  children.  Sample  copies  free  on  implication.  Persons  de- 
siring to  act  as  agents  to  secure  sufascribeis  will  be  numished  any  number  of 
coivi<«  desired*  Address  Aakon  Pqpk,  Publisher, 

Im>x  aoy.  • Greenfield  Ind. 


SSHAMILL 


.M  tke  lumm  •dliciniion  of  muff  kmma  p^ds  aad  others  desiring  to  per- 
fect thewksehrts  in  the  scioMt  uid  an  of  expresaoi^  will  reopen  his 

SOHOOr-.  OF  ELOOUTION 

in  QMngft.  jNne  t5lib,  iSSi. 
tro  LttMAft,  tiro  a  ter«       «««....       $^pjooi^ 
f^tt  Address  3^1  XITcse  Monroe  Sbcct 
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SnnirQer  A.rt  Institute. 

Fifth  annul  session  for  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Teachers  of  Drawing^ 
ind  Art  Students,  Industrial  Drawing,  Water  Color,  Oil  Painting  and  Mod- 
ding  in  CUj.    Opens  July  5th.     Expenses  low.    Send  for  circulars. 

W.    S.   GOODNOUGH, 

Supi,  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools^  Director  of  Art  Schooly 
5-it  CoLUMBtTs,  Ohio. 

WANTED-ioo  AGENTS  TO  SELL 

GEMS    OF    DEPORTMENT, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 

WACHERS  WANTED.   $65  to  $150  per  Month. 

Steady  work  all  spring  and  sununer.    For  full  particulnrs  address,  J.  C.  Mo 
Cdidy  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  4-3^ 

TEACH  ERS! 

YOU      CAN      CLEAR 

$600. 00 

thissummer's  vacation 

SELLING  OUR 

NEW  FARM  AND  HOME  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Best  Selling  Book  on  the  Market ! 

EVERYBODY    WANTS    IT. 

Sells  at  sight  upon  its  own  merits, 

UNUSUALLY     GOOD    TEEMS    TO     AGENTS. 

Send  for  them.    They  cost  you  nothing. 

F.  L.  HORTON  &  COMPANY, 
6-2  mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Canvass  for  3  Valuable  Works. 

I.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERN- 
MENT.   By  Jefferson  Davis. 

a.  THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT. 
By  General  Adam  Badeau. 

I^it  work  has  b«en  approved  by  able  critics  as  the  only  authenticated  Military  His- 
tory of  Gen.  Grant  produced.  It  has  been  preparea  by  the  authority  of  Gen.  Grant 
vasdf. 

THE  BIBLE  READER'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT.    By  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.  D. 

^eifymea  and  Sunday-School  Teachers  speak  of  this  work  in  the  highest  terms. 

Our  agents  are  making  from  $50  to  $130  per  Bsonth.  Good  men  and  women  will  find^ 
wit  a  rare  opportunity  for  summer  work. 

,  Jor  farther  particulars  address  J.  H.  Smart,  16  Bates  Block.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
^  Gen.  Manager  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


JHRiMtCAtffl  ill  loBTs 

Baptriov  B«ita  or  Copper  and  Tin. 

nraattd  vkh  tbetaMXotaTyBimi! 

fer  ClureJlM,  BektoU^TSmi 

Ctocla*  CMmm,  ue,     Enlly 


lllMtraKd  Cataife  Mat  IVm. 
TAMVCKBM  A  TUT« 
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Only  the  most  important  subjects  are  treated ;  simple  illustrations  are  given,, 
such  as  can  be  performed  with  simple  apparatus ;  the  explanations  are  con- 
cise  and  clear;  the  definitions  follow  experiments,  and  are  based  upon  them^ 
directions  are  given  as  to  how  experiments  are  to  be  performed ;  the  syllabns 
and  the  review  questions  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  are  both  commendable 
features. 

The  First  Book  of  Botany,     By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.     New  York:  D.  Ap-         \ 
pleton  &  Co.     C.  E.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agent.  \ 

This  is  the  best  little  book  on  this  subject  we  have  seen.  It  introduces  the 
beginner  to  the  subject  in  the  only  proper  way,  viz :  It  sends  him  directly  to 
the  plant  to  see  for  himself.  The  pupil  is  told  but  little,  but  is  told  how  to 
learn  from  the  plant.  He  is  not  required  to  memorize  meaningless  statements,, 
but  is  asked  to  observe  and  then  report  what  he  sees. 

Botany,  properly  taught,  is  not  only  a  pleasant  study,  but  a  good  disciplinary 
study.  It  cultivates  accurate  observation  and  concise  description;  and  pre- 
cision of  thought  implies  precision  in  the  use  of  language.   • 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Lakeside  Summer  School  of  Science,  to  be  conducted  at  Lakeside,, 
not  far  from  Sandusky,  O.,  will  furnish  a  grand  opportunity  for  combining 
pleasure  with  instruction.  The  attractiveness  of  the  location,  the  abundance 
of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  and  the  ability  of  the  Instructors  com* 
bine  to  make  this  the  school.    See  adv.  on  another  page. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  Columbus,  O.,  schools,, 
will  conduct  his  usual  usual  Summer  Art  School  in  Columbus.  Prof.  Good* 
nough  stands  well  as  an  art  teacher. 


Prof.  M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  desires  private  pu- 
pils in  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  during  the  summer  vacation.  Frofr 
Anderson  has  made  two  trips  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself,  and  will  doubdess 
give  eminent  satisfaction.  

The  Summer  School  of  Elocution  and  Shakespearean  Reading  will  open 
July  6,  1 88 1,  at  Indianapolis.  For  particulars  address  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Room 
64,  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Block,  Indianapolis.  4-3t 

The  Homb  and  School  Visitor  should  find  a  place  in  every  family  in 
which  there  are  children.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  Persons  de- 
siring to  act  as  agents  to  secure  subscribers  will  be  ^mished  any  number  of 
copies  desired,  Address  Aaron  Pope,  Publisher, 

Box  207.  Greenfield  IndL 


S  S.HAM  ILL 

THE;"SCr£NCE:o^E:U0CUTI0N" 


At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  former  pupils  and  others  desiring  to  per^ 
feet  themselves  in  the  science  and  art  of  expression,  will  reopen  his 

SGECOOI-.  OF  ELOOUTION 

in  Chicago,  June  15th,  1881. 
100  Lessons,  two  a  day,        -•.....       |40.00t. 
6- It  Address  321  West  Monroe  Street. 
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Summer  A.rt  Institute. 

Plflh  annual  session  for  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Teachers  of  Drawing: 
and  Art  Students,  Industrial  Drawing,  Water  Color,  Oil  Painting  and  Mod- 
eling in  Gay.    Opens  July  5th.     Expenses  low.    Send  for  circuUus. 

W.   S.   GOODNOUGH, 
Supt,  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools^  Director  of  Art  School^ 
5-1 1  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WANTED-ioo  AGENTS  TO  SELL 

GEMS    OF    DEPORTMENT, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 

TEACHERS  WANTED.   $65  to  $.50  per  Month. 

Steady  work  all  spring  and  summer.     For  full  particu]i*rs  address,  J.  C.  Mo- 
Curdy  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  4-3* 

TEACHERS! 

YOUCANCLEAR 

$500.00 

thissummer's  vacation 

SELLING  OUR 

NEW  FARM  AND  HOME  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Best  Selling  Book  on  the  Market ! 

EVERYBODY    WANTS    IT. 

Sells  at  sight  upon  its  own  merits, 

UNUSUALLY  GOOD  TEEMS  TO  AGENTS. 

Send  for  them.    They  cost  you  nothing. 

F.  L.  HORTON  &  COMPANY, 
6-2  mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Canvass  for  3  Valuable  Works. 

1.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERN- 
MENT.   By  Jefferson  Davis. 

2.  THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT. 
By  General  Adam  Badeau. 

This  work  has  been  approved  by  able  critics  as  the  only  authenticated  Military  His- 
tory of  Gen.  Grant  produced.  It  hai  been  preparea  by  the  authority  of  Gen.  Grant 
himself. 

THE  BIBLE  READERS  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT*    By  J.  Glentwoeth  Butler,  D.  D. 

Clergymen  and  Snnday-School  Teachers  speak  of  this  work  in  the  highest  terms. 

Our  agents  are  making  from  $50  to  $130  per  month.  Good  men  and  women  will  find, 
this  a  rare  opportunity  for  summer  work. 

For  further  particulars  address  J.  H.  Smakt,  16  Bates  Block.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
6-tf  Gen.  Manager  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


mtaHithMd^mi. 
Bapaitor  Bella  vr  Copper  and  Via, 
SMoaiadvlUi  tlMbM»Xoyur]rBaa»> 
tor  Ckmtkm,  MIoote,  Am«, 

CMaw,  «le.     VuUy 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA, 

The  Indiana  College  of  Seienee,  Agrienltare,  and  Mechanic  Arts* 


OPEN  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


3P(7RDUK  University  contains  three  Departments — 

/.     Tlie  CoUege  of  General  Science. 

II,    Special  Schools  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Ill,     The  University  Academy, 

The  College  provides  three  General  Courses  of  Study— 

I,     The    Scientific  Course,    2,    The  Agricultural  Course,    j.    The 

Mechanical  Course, 

CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  next  Freshman  Qass  are  examined  in  the 
•common  branches,  and  also  in  United  States  History,  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography,  and  Elementary  Algebra,  including  quadxatic  equations. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  the  course  of  preparatory  studies  in  High 
:Schools,  holding  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Academy  are  examined  in  Reading,  Spel- 
ling, Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  (through  percentage),  and  English 
Grammar,  and  they  must  show  that  they  have  a  fair  knowl^ge  of  these  bran- 
ches as  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

County  Entrance  Examinaiions, — An  examination  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  or  to  the  Academy  will  be  held  (if  called  for]  in  each 
county  of  the  state  (or  in  an  adjacent  county),  under  the  direction  of  the  coutUy 
superintendent,  THE  LAST  SATURDAY  IN  July,  (July  30th,  188 1),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  examination  of  applicants  for  a  teachePs  certificate.  The  ques- 
tions will  be  furnished  and  the  answers  read  by  the  Purdue  Faculty.  Appli- 
cation for  this  county  examination  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  or  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  early  as  July  lOCh. 

An  entrance  examination  will  be  held  at  the  University  September  6th  and 
7th,  1881. 

SESSION    OF   2881-82. 
The  next  Ck>llege[Session  will  open  Thursday,  September  8tfa,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  attending  Purdue  University  are  very  low.  It  is 
•believed  that  few  institutions  afford  equal  advantages,  at  as  low  a  cost 

The  expenses  for  die  year  iSSi-Sa  will  be  as  follows:  Entrance  and  inci- 
•dentsd  fees,  $$  per  term,  or  I14  per  year;  room  rent,  heat  and  light,  50  cents 
per  week;  and  good  table-board,  $2.50  per  week;  club  table-board  may  be 
•secured  at  I1.75  to  I2.00  per  week. 

For  further  information  address  the  President, 
6.2t  B.  B.  WHITB. 
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BOOKS  AND  READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


PROF.  JAMES  H.  SMART,  EX  STATE  SUPT. 


|HE  public  school  teaches  its  children  to  read.  It  opens 
to  them  a  world  of  vast  and  varied  literature.  There  are 
good  books,  good  magazines  and  good  papers,  and  there 
are  bad  books,  bad  magazines  and  bad  papers.  While 
the  printing  press  is  thus  a  great  engine  of  civilization,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  great  instrumentality  for  evil.  As  there  is  no  better 
way  to  protect  a  child  from  evil  than  to  make  him  a  lover  of 
good  literature,  so  there  is  no  surer  way  to  corrupt  him  than  by 
bringing  him  in  contact  with  bad  literature.  The  public  school 
teaches  the  child  to  read,  but  it  does  not  teach  him  what  to  read 
or  howto  read.  It  gives  him  the  ability  to  interpret  the  printed 
]>age,  but  it  fails  in  a  great  measure  to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste 
for  that  which  is  pure,  elevating  and  instructive.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  by  giving  the  child  the  ability  to  read,  we  put 
it  in  his  power  to  read  the  worst  kind  of  books,  and  that,  if  1  .ft 
to  himself,  he  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  take  poisonous  ment;d 
food  as  to  take  wholesome  mental  food.  Indeed  I  think  that, 
in  view  of  the  attractive  garb  in  which  vicious  literature  is  clothed , 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  read  to  his  injury  than  to  his  profit.  The 
person,  then,  who  teaches  children  to  read  and  fails  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  taste  for  good  literature,  puts  an  instrument  into  their 
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hands  which  may  possibly  be  used  by  them  to  their  own  destrac- 
tion. 

The  extent  to  yhich  vicious  literature  is  read  by  the  youth  of 
this  country  is  alarming.  Tons  upon  tons  of  it  are  sent  out  from 
the  larger  cities  all  over  the  country,  and  our  children  read  it 
and  are  demoralized  by  it.  If  one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the 
reports  of  Anthony  Comstock,  or  let  him  spend  an  hour  at  the 
news  stands  in  our  larger  cities  and  towns ;  or,  what  is  better, 
let  him  inquire  of  any  teacher  of  youth  who  has  given  the  subject 
attention. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  large  part  of  the  bad  literature 
that  goes  out  of  New  York  is  sent  to  the  great  west ;  and  I  know 
from  personal  observation  that  much  of  it  comes  to  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  best  way  to  check  the  circulation 
of  bad  literature  is  to  establish  public  libraries.  I  maintam  that 
it  is  not  enough  that  libraries  be  made  accessible  to  the  young. 
Libraries  are  found  in  nearly  all  our  large  cities,  and,  as  these 
have  multiplied,  vicious  and  immoral  literature  has  increased. 
The  public  library  has  no  power  in  itself  to  win  a  victory  over 
the  evils  arising  from  the  increased  circulation  of  bad  literature. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  public  libraries  may  not 
faie  in  themselves  a  source  of  injury  to  children,  rather  than  of 
good.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  children  are  left  to  select  what 
they  please  from  a  library  and  to  read  as  much  as  they  please, 
they  will  generally  read  to  their  harm.  If  our  libraries  are  to 
produce  the  good  results  expected  of  them,  children  qiust  be 
taught  how  to  use  them. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  recently  made 
a  careful  investigation  in  order  to  ascertain  what  his  pupils  were 
reading.  He  came  to  the  general  conclusions  (i)  that  while 
many  of  his  pupils  were  reading  good  books,  most  of  them  were 
not  reading  the  best,  and  that  some  of  them  were  reading  the 
worst  that  could  be  found  in  the  library ;  (2)  that  nearly  all  the 
pupils  were  reading  without  purpose  or  plan  \  and  (3)  that  most 
of  them  were  reading  altogether  too  much. 

Some  of  the  pupils  had  read  no  books  except  their  school 
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books  during  a  period  of  three  months,  while  other  had  read  as 
many  as  forty. 

The  number  of  books  which  can  be  profitably  read  by  a  child 
in  a  given  time  depends,  of  course,  upon  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. Among  these  are  age,  capacity,  length  of  vacations, 
grade  of  school  work  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  work  which  a 
child  has  to  do  out  of  school  hours,  the  class  of  books  read,  etc. 

After  careful  inquiry  among  librarians,  teachers,  and  others 
who  have' given  this  subject  attention,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  can  not, 
while  attending  school,  read  on  an  average  more  than  twenty- 
five  books  per  annum  to  his  profit.  I  assume  that  he  reads  in 
accordance  with  some  general  plan,  and  for  a  pturpose,  and  that 
his  reading  is  supervised  and  directed  by  some  competent  person. 
I  exclude  from  this  number  all  reference  books  and  books  to 
which  pupils  are  sent  by  their  teachers  for  investigation  of  special 
subjects.  Most  teachers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  have 
made  this  number  smaller.  I  have  never  met  one  who  made  it 
larger.     . 

The  number  of  books  which  a  child  can  profitably  read  be- 
tween his  tenth  and  sixteenth  year  inclusive  is  thus  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  greatest 
variety  of  tastes  and  for  all  special  causes.  I  think  that  so  far 
as  the  school  children  are  concerned,  a  public  library  of  three 
hundred  titles  is  quite  large  enough.  Of  course  if  the  nu&iber 
of  school  children  having  access  to  the  library  be  large,  a  large 
Dumber  of  duplicates  must  be  purchased.  I  have  limited  the 
Dumber  of  titles  to  three  hundred  on  the  ground  of  the  capacity 
of  the  children.  If  the  limitation  were  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  suitability  in  the  books  themselves,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  number  would  be  less.  The  persons  who  made  the  lists, 
printed  in  another  place  in  this  report,  inform  me  that  they  found 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  up  a  list  of  a  hundred  titles,  and  one 
of  them  informs  me  that  she  has  given  this  subject  special  atten- 
tion for  eight  years,  and  that  she  has  not  been  able  in  that  time 
to  make  a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred  titles  that  was  satisfactory 
to  her.     If  all  this  is  true,  what  can  be  expected  if  a  child  is  led 
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to  the  door  of  a  public  library  and  is  there  left  to  make  his  selec- 
tion from  a  catalogue  containing  thirty-three  thousand  titles?— 
From  State  Supt's  Report  for  1880. 


READING  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


J.    B.    ROBERTS. 


N  the  discussion  of  State  Superintendent  Smart's  report  on 
Books  for  Young  People,  Mr.  Roberts  said : 

The  subject  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  the 
careful  and  thorough  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  is 
now  justly  exciting  great  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
are  in  the  least  degree  thoughtful  in  regard  to  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  day.  Like  the  lone  fisherman  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  we  have  unloosed  a  mighty  genius  which  now  threatens 
to  turn  and  rend  us  in  pieces.  How  we  may  not  only  avert  the 
threatening  danger,  but  make  this  mighty  genius  subservient  to 
us  without  locking  him  again  in  his  casket  and  throwing  him 
into  the  sea,,  is  the  pressing  question  of  the  hour. 

*'  Knowledge  is  power; "  but  it  is  a  power  for  mischief  as  well 
as  for  beneficence. 

The  greatest  intellectual  and  moral  force  now  at  work  in  the 
world  certainly  is  reading.  It  has  become  so  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so  for  generations  to  come.  Books  and  papers  are  falling 
constantly  from  the  press.  We  can  not  stop  them,  we  can  not 
escape  them.  They  are  of  all  grades  as  regards  intellectual  ex- 
cellence and  of  all  types  of  morality  and  immorality.  They  are 
good,  goody,  wishy-washy,  insipid,  worthless,  bad  and  damna- 
ble. They  all  iind  readers  except  perhaps  the  best,  and  these 
will  find  appreciation  by  and  by.  Nay,  not  so  bad  as  that.  The 
world  is  growing  better  in  that  respect.  The  best  books  do  not 
have  long  now  to  wait  for  recognition,  and  the  number  who  seek 
them  and  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  is 
constantly  growing.     The  practical  question  for  us  is,  What  can 
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we,  in  the  relation  of  teachers,  do  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  the 
better  if  not  for  the  best  in  literature  ? 

Some  things  we  can  not  do,  and  it  is  better  not  to  waste  needed 
strength  in  striving  after  the  unattainable.  We  can  not  prevent 
nor  gready  hinder  the  publication  of  worthless  books  and  papers, 
nor  indeed  of  many  that  are  positively  vicious.  It  is,  however, 
our  duty  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  helping  to  enforce  laws 
against  the  circulation  of  that  which  is  recognized  as  having  en 
immoral  purpose.  Bu^  in  matters  of  this  kind,  prohibitory  laws 
are  difficult  of  enforcement,  and  indeed  often  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation, since  the  marches  between  the  good  and  the  base  are 
so  broad  that  no  well-defined  boundary  line  can  be  traced. 
Therefore  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  place  much  reliance  upon  legrl 
remedies. 

Denunciation  and  adverse  criticism  are  perhaps  the  least  effec- 
tive weapons  against  the  spread  of  vicious  literature.  No  adver- 
tisement of  a  thoroughly  bad  book  pays  better  returns  to  the 
publisher  than  the  swift  censure  of  a  recognized  prude,  or  mor- 
alist, if  that  tide  is  deemed  more  courteous  If  you  want  to 
kindle  in  the  minds  of  your  friends  or  your  pupils  a  consuming 
desire  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  morals  of  any  book,  "rail 
on  it  in  good  terms,  in  good  set  terms,"  an  hour  by  the  clock,  if 
you  choose — denounce  it  as  unfit  for  the  eye  of  Christian,  Pagan 
or  Turk,  and  you  will  accomplish  your  object.  I  have  known 
persons  to  be  beguiled  by.  this  process  into  the  surreptitious 
reading  of  some  very  insipid  books,  that  were  really  not  naughty 
enough  to  be  very  nice.  Let  all  good  people  unite  to  condemn  a 
book,  and  if  their  censure  prove  just,  it  will  directly  make  the 
fortune  of  author  and  publisher. 

We  need  not  expect  to  bring  a  very  large  number  of  people 
to  adopt  our  standard  of  literary  selection.  The  world  consists 
of  a  very  ordinary  and  common  place  people,  **by  a  large  ma- 
jority." Mose  people  have  no  very  high  intellectual  aims,  they 
do  not  read  for  culture,  and  not  very  much  for  pure  knowle<^e, 
and  can  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  Possibly  most  of  them  would 
not  perform  their  dull  round  of  toilsome  duties  any  the  better 
for  having  made  the  vain  attempt  to  digest  a  little  art,  philoso- 
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phy,  science  or  belles  lettres.  They  read  for  rest.  They  find 
solace  and  refreshment  in  the  rapid  procession  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  highly  colored  pictures  of  a  life  far  removed  from  the  duU 
monotony  of  their  own. 

So  far  as  concerns  tastes,  aspirations  and  intellectual  possibil> 
ities,  all  men  are  certainly  not  created  equal.  Those  who  rise 
to  the  plane  of  reflection,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  abstract, 
to  a  pursuit  of  the  unadorned  facts  of  science  and  nature,  to  the 
love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  are  not  and  can  probably  never 
be  the  many.  And,  my  brother,  '' because  thou  art  virtuous, 
shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  " 

Among  even  the  better  educated,  the  readers  of  fiction  will 
be  found  to  outnumber  the  readers  of  history  (if  indeed  any  one 
can  tell  which  from  which)  by  not  less  than  ten  to  one.  The 
outcry  sometimes  raised  against  circulating  libraries  for  keeping 
a  large  and  preponderating  supply  of  fiction,  and  of  the  lighter 
class  too,  is  absurd  and  useless.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  read  this 
stuff,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it  They  will  read  little  else,  and  it 
is  better  for  them  than  utter  mental  inanition.  .It  is  better  for 
public  morals  than  the  recreations  that  would  probably  take  its 
place  if  this  supply  were  cut  off. 

Our  food  must  have  two  properties,  that  of  nutrition  and  of 
filling.  Could  you  separate  the  nutritious  element  of  your  din- 
ner to-day  and  taking  that  discard  the  rest,  you  would  feel  within 
you  that  ''aching  void''  of  which  we  read  in  the  hymn  book. 
So  my  friend,  you  with  the  grand  ideal,  who  possibly  disdain 
intellectual  pabulum  in  any  less  concentrated  form  than  it  can 
be  found  in  Bacon  or  Milton  or  Huxley  or  Emerson  or  Carlyle, 
don't  fret  and  rave  because  you  can  not  induce  all  publishers 
and  library  managers  to  adopt  your  index  expurgatorius. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  case  which  was  most  happily 
touched  upon  this  morning  by  Governor  Porter. 

We  may  trust  the  instinct  of  a  boy,  possibly,  who  is  just  be- 
ginning to  look  about  for  himself,  far  more  than  we  have  been 
wont  to  imagine.  We  may  not  hastily  and  inconsiderately  con- 
demn the  numerous  books  for  boys  that  have  been  produced  in 
such  numbers  within  the  past  few  years.    If  they  do  not  covertly 
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teach  unmoralityy  or  disobedience  or  irreverence  to  parents  and 
those  in  authority — if  there  is  in  them  something  of  a  manly 
spirit,  and  above  all  if  they  are  intensely  fascinating  to  a  hearty, 
healOiy  boy,  you  need  not  be  greatly  disturbed  about  the  results 
of  reading  them  upon  the  normal  development  of  his  boy  nature* 
Muiy  a  lad  has  had  a  love  of  reading  germinate  and  grow  in 
his  soul  from  such  reading.  He  has  grown  out  of  that  stage  and 
development  of  taste  by  an  unforced  and  perfectly  natural  pro- 
cess until  you  will  find  him  selecting  and  with  the  greatest  avidity 
devouring  history,  bic^aphy,  science,  and  the  higher  forms  of 
fiction.  I  do  not  ^  that  such  will  always  be  the  result,  but  it 
will  sometimes  be  so.  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  it  demonstrated, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  judicious  management  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  teachers  this  will  be  the  outcome  in  every 

■ 

case  where  the  experiment  is  made  upon  a  sound  and  noble 
nature. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  ? 

Fold  our  hands  with  the  easy  ho{>e  that  all  will  come  out  for 
for  the  best  ?  or,  if  things  do  go  to  everlasting  smash,  that  we 
are  only  passengers  on  the  train  of  events,  without  interest  or 
responsibility  in  the  matter  ? 

By  no  means.  We  all  have  great  power,  and  consequently 
great  responsibilities ;  though  our  duty,  so  far  as  others  is  con- 
cerned, is  rather  incidental  than  direct. 

What  we  owe  is  first  to  ourselves.  We  must  be  industrious 
readers  of  the  best  books.  If  our  love  for  good  reading  is  hearty, 
we  shall  be  filled  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
antidote  for  the  bad  so  effective  as  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
good.  Let  the  fruit  of  extensive  and  choice  reading  appear  con> 
stantly.  Let  it  rather  be  an  illumination,  shedding  a  fair  and 
generous  light  upon  every  exercise  and  recitation,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  minds  of  your  pupils  will  begin  to  take  color  from 
your  own. 

More  positively,  take  from  time  to  time  an  inventory  of 
the  general  literature  that  your  pupils  are  reading,  both  in 
the  form  of  books  and  periodicals.  Persuade  them  to  keep 
a  record,  and  have  these  records  discussed  and  compared  in 
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the  presence  of  the  class.  This  will  call  ahention  most  forcibly 
to  the  character  and  comparative  value  of  different  courses  of 
reading.  The  pride  of  the  most  indifferent  will  thus  be  touched. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  will  be  aroused.  In  this  way  we  may 
not  only  reach  individual  pupils,  but  stir  up  a  class  spirit  which 
shall  lead  'pupils  to  select  with  circumspection,  for  the  honor  of 
their  class  as  well  as  their  own.  Make  a  summary  of  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  read  by  an  entire  class,  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  to  which  these  volumes  belong :  for  instance 
like  the  following,  which  actually  represents  a  year's  reading  of 
a  class  numbering  64  mepabers,  whose  ages  4e  from  18  to  20. 

In  Art 3  pupils  read    3  books. 

**  Biography 20  "  40  '* 

'*  Education 2  '<  2  " 

''  Essays  and  Sermons 8  '<  26  " 

•*  History 32  **  95  *' 

**  Historical  Novels 36  **  73  ** 

*'  Other  Novels 59  *.  **  429  " 

**  Morals 6  "  8  " 

**  Politics  and  Government  ....    8  "  13  ** 

"  Religion. 8  *'  22  " 

'*  Dramas 37  **  150  ** 

**  Story  Books 20  **  52  '* 

'*  Travels 20  "  36  " 

*'  Poetry 43  **  130  *' 

"  Science 4  *'  26  " 

Average  number  of  books  read 17 

Such  an  exhibit  speaks  louder  to  the  members  oi  this  class 
than  could  lecture  or  sermon.  It  is  positively  known  that  by 
this  method  many  young  people  have  been  made  much  more 
thoughtful  in  selecting  their  reading.  They  have  been  brought 
to  a  very  distinct  consciousness  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  hap-hazard  picking  up  of  any  thing  that  happens  to 
come  in  one's  way  with  a  striking  title,  or  that  some  shallow- 
brained  companion  pronounces  ** awful  jolly,"  and  a  course  of 
reading  that  has  purpose  and  connection.  A  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  just  variety  in  reading  will  take  possession  of  minds 
that  never  before  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
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Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  we  can  arouse  young 
peojple  to  think  before  they  read  and  wherefore  they  read,  we  may 
be  sure  they  will  think  while  they  read  and  after,  and  thought  is 
what  we  are  seeking. 

For  young  people  of  fair  natural  endowments  and  scholarship 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  as  a  school  exercise  than  review- 
ing and  criticising  books.  Each  member  of  the  class  may  be 
permitted  to  select  for  this  purpose  any  book  that  he  has  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  with  only  this  special  observance,  that 
it  be  something  not  originally  read  for  the  purpose  of  this  exer- 
cise. The  writers  should  be  guided  somewhat  in  their  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  but  not  by  a  rigid  formula  or  order  of  topics. 
A  series  of  suggestions  may  be  given  as  to  points  to  be  brought 
out  in  the  review,  but  the  arrangement  and  proportion  should  be 
left  chieiiy  to  the  pupil's  own  judgment,  subject,  of  course,  to 
criticism  after  the  work  is  done.  The  following  skeleton  will 
perhaps  serve  : 

I.  Author — name  and  reputation,  and  any  facts  in  regard 
to  him  that  may  help  to  unfold  the  motive  and  plan 
of  the  work. 

11.  Department  of  literature  to  which  the  work  belongs, 
and  its  rank  in  that  class. 

III.  What   appears  to   have   been   the   writer's   leading 

thought  ?    What  lesson  did  he  intend  to  teach  ? 

IV.  Popularity  of  work,  and  among  what  classes  of  peo- 

ple most  popular. 
V.     Your  motive  in  reading  it. 
VI.     Brief  outline  of  contents. 

VII.     Style  of  literary  excellence,  with  extracts  illustrating. 
VIII.     Influence  of  its   perusal  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

In  this  exercise  one  fault  will  need  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against,  and  that  is  the. tendency  with  unpracticed  writers  to 
make  the  sixth  division,  i.  e.,  the  outline  of  the  book's  contents, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  paper,  whereas  it  should  be  among  the 
least  prominent  A  book  reviewer's  function  is  not  to  take  the 
place  of  a  table  of  contents,  but  to  analyze  a  work  with  a  view 
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to  bringing  out  clearly  its  excellencies  or  defects,  and  of  helping 
the  next  reader  more  readily  to  grasp  the  truth  which  as  a  whole 
it  teaches. 

But  the  happy  result  of  such  an  exercise,  aside  from  its  imme- 
diate disciplinary  value,  is  to  be  sought  in  tho' habit  which  it  will 
form  of  ** reading  between  the  lines,"  as  it  has  most  happily  been 
called;  of  separating  by  a  ready  intuition  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  in  the  stimulus  that  it  will  give  to  the  critical  faculty. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  we  are  instructing  a  class  of  pupils 
such  as  constitute  the  advanced  grade  in  most  of  our  high  schools. 
They  have  become  interested  in  the  early  development  of  the 
mother  tonc^ue  and  its  first  literary  master-pieces.  The  period 
of  English  history  that  witnessed  the  most  rapid  development 
of  its  language  and  literature,  is  that  which  may  be  called  the 
Chaucerian  age,  nearly  covering  the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and 
Richard  II,  and  embracing  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  a  period  full  of  brilliant  and  romantic  events,  and  of  great 
social  disturbances  and  revolutionary  struggles  in  France  and 
England. 

A  careful  study  of  this  period,  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing skeleton,  will  lead  to  some  very  useful  historical  reading, 
and  in  many  minds  will  awaken  an  eager  desire  for  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  English  historians : 

I.     Attitude  of  England  towards  Scotland — towards  France. 

II.  French  wars,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  battles  of  Sluys, 

Crecy,  Calais,  and  Poictiers. 

III.  Conquest  of  territory  not  permanent — results  in  unifica- 

tion of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  elements  m  English 
society,  and  coalescence  of  languages. 
This  latter  result,  expedited  by  the  genius  of  several  great 
writers,  among  whom  mention  Langlande,  WyclifTe, 
Gower,  Mandeville  and  Chaucer. 

IV.  Social  disturbances  and  changes — three  or  four  mortal 

plagues — ^sumptuary  laws  and  derangement  of  the  la- 
bor system — riots — court  extravagance — overthrow  of 
serfdom. 
V.    Splendor  of  Chivalry  and  Decline  of  the  Feudal  System. 
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The  following  authorities  are  to  be  cited  so  far  as  accessible  to 
the  members  of  the  class.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
pupil  use  ally  or  perhaps  more  than  two  or  three ;  but  some  can 
obtain  one  and  others  another : 

Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  15  and  16. 
Hallim's  Middle  Ages,  Parts  I-II,  Ch.  8. 

"        Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  i,  Part  III. 
Macaulay's  History,  Vol.  I. 
Knighf  s  History,  Vols.  I-II. 
Greene's  History  of  the  English  People. 
Froissarfs  Chronicles. 
Godwin's  life  of  Chaucer. 
Lowell's  Essay  on  C. — My  Study  Windows. 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  and  many  other  books. 

It  is  admitted  that  work  of  this  grade  must  be  somewhat  lim- 
ited in  its  application.  Directly  it  can  reach  but  few  individuals 
in  any  community  or  in  any  school,  but  something  of  the  like 
nature  can  have  a  very  wide  application.  The  point  to  be  em- 
phasized is,  that  the  composition  exercise  should  be  conducted 
with  a  view  to  cultivating  correct  tastes  and  correct  habits  of 
reading,  and  that  it  may  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  this 
good  work. 

The  declamation  exercise  too  may  be  made  incidentally  useful 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  not  time  to  particularize,  and  it  is 
unnecessary.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  statement  can 
be  verified  that  in  one  school,  numbering  about  100  pupils,  within 
the  past  fom-  months,  forty-five  different  pupils  have  been  led  of 
their  own  accord  to  read  works  of  eleven  classical  writers,  by 
the  interest  excited  about  these  writers  from  the  declamatimi 
exercises  alone  of  the  school.  This  list  of  writers  includes  the 
following  names:  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Bry- 
ant, Shakespeare,  Lamb,  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Browning,  Thomas 
Hood  and  Milton.  Five  have  read  the  whole  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  twelve  have  read  much  of  Whittier.  In  this  same  school 
the  report  of  those  who  have  had  a  like  appetite  for  good  authors 
stimulated  by  quotations  used  in  the  grammar  exercise,  is  almost 
as  gratifying. 
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Thus,  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention,  a  wise  teacher  may, 
to  an  extent  that  he  will  scarcely  suspect,  influence  his  pupOs  in 
their  choice  of  books.  Perhaps  if  we  are  all  as  wise  in  our  day 
and  generation  as  we  ought  to  be,  the  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  of 
the  next  century  will  have  no  cause  to  denounce  a  circulating 
library  in  a  town  as  "an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge." 

The  average  taste  of  the  community  is,  after  all,  for  the  better 
<:lass  of  literary  works,  if  they  are  accessible,  and  attention  is 
constantly  and  forcibly  called  to  them. 

The  immediate  and  wonderful  success  of  the  Tader  and  Spec- 
tator in  the  last  century  is  evidence  of  this.  How  eagerly  they 
were  seized  upon  by  the  wits,  beaux,  fine  ladies,  and  everybody 
else  who  could  then  read,  but  whose  intellectual  appetites  had, 
notwithstanding,  according  to  Thackeray,  been  debased  by  "the 
ribaldries  and  slang  of  taverns  and  ordinaries  and  the  wit  of  bag- 
nios which  formed  the  staple  of  the  libels  of  that  period."  It  has 
been  proved  in  this  coyntry  also  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
public  rushed  for  the  Waverly  Novels  upon  their  first  appearance, 
^'forsaking,"  as  says  the  same  delightful  authority,  "the  feeble 
entertainment  of  which  the  Miss  Porters,  the  Anne  of  Swanseas, 
and  worthy  Mrs.  Radclifi'  herself,  with  her  dreary  casdes  and 
exploded  old  ghosts,  had  pretty  much  the  monopoly." 

Indeed,  the  history  of  English  letters  abounds  with  suck  ex- 
amples of  the  revival  of  good  taste  when  properly  stimulated  and 
supplied  with  wholesome  nutriment. 


THE  MOSQUITO  AND  THE  FLY. 


W.    A.    HESTER. 


|F  all  the  winged  pests  there  are,  probably,  none  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  mosquito  and  the  fiy.  None,  probably, 
have  compelled  the  notice  of  so  many  persons,  both  thoughtful 
and  thoughtless,  as  these.  Sdll  only  a  few  of  the  many  pause  to 
inquire  whence  they  come,  what  their  nature,  and  what  their  goad. 
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The  gravest  question  is,  *'by  what  means  may  th.^y  the  most 
easily  and  quickly  be  exterminated  ?  "  Divers  sorts  of  poisons 
are  concocted^  and  various  traps  constructed  for  their  sakes;  still 
their  number  seems  undiminished  and  their  voracious  appetites 
onassuaged. 

One  may  line  his  room  with  *'ily  paper''  and  surround  his 
house  with  illuminated  tar  barrels,  but  the  effort  wUl  be  a  vain 
one  when  "offal  heaps,"  "compost  piles,"  and  decaying  flesh 
are  left  exposed,  when  open  vessels  of  water  and  stagnant  pools 
are  left  free  to  the  insect  world.  It  will  be  a  re-realization  that 
"prevention  is  better  (and  cheaper)  than  cure." 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  mosquito  and  the  fly  shows 
them  to  be  constructed,  in  more  than  one  particular,  according 
to  the  same  plan.  The  skeleton  of  each  is  on  the  outside  of  a 
soft  interior,  and  consists  of  articulated  segments  or  rings,  and 
because  of  such  similarity  in  structure,  both  are  placed  in  the 
sub-kingdom  of  Articulates.  Further  examination  proves  that 
they  differ  from  their  relations,  the  worm,  the  crayfish,  and  the 
spider — all  Articulates — in  having  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen 
distinct;  and  instead  of  an  indefinite  number  of  legs,  they  both 
possess  three  pairs  of  jointed  legs — all  joined  to  the  thorax,  are 
winged  and  have  two  antennae,  often  called  feelers  or  horns.  All 
such  are  separately  classed  as  insicts.  These  two  favor  each 
other  further,  but  differ  from  other  insects  of  the  same  class  in 
having  but  two  wings  each. 

Behind  and  beneath  the  wings  are  two  drumstick-shaped  ar- 
raBgements  called  posies.  On  either  side  of  the  head  are  large 
compound  eyes.  Each  eye  consists  of  an  almost  incredible  num- 
ber of  little  eyes — occidi  ox  facets.  These  are  arranged  in  a  spher- 
oidal manner,  so  that  without  turning,  the  insect  may  see  behind 
or  before,  above  or  below.  Like  all  round  flexible  bodies  when 
placed  so  as  to  touch  at  all  points,  they  take  regular  geometrical,, 
hexagon  shapes,  well  defined,  and  under  the  microscope  together 
present  a  fine  honey-combed  appearance.  It  is  computed  that 
in  eyes  of  the  fly  there  are  four  thousand  of  these  '  *  occuli. " 

Thus  far  we  observe  a  close  resemblance  in  these  two  species 
of  insects,  but  their  lines  of  resemblance  part  when^  in  our  ex- 
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amination,  we  reach  their  organs  for  obtaining  food.  Nor  are 
they  so  strikingly  similar  in  their  origin  and  manner  of  develop- 
ment The  ** infantile"  portions  of  their  lives  are  passed  in 
widely  different  spheres. 

True  there  are  some  species  of  flies  whose  organ  for  obtaining 
food  also  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mosquito,  but  not  such  is  the 
case  with  that  fly  most  familiar  to  us — the  house  fly— known  as 
Musca  Domestica,  which  laps  its  food. 

It  is  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  which,  when  at  rest,  is  bent 
up  underneath  the  head. 

When  it  flnds  some  edible  that  suits  its  fancy,  it  unbends  its 
itongue  or  proboscis,  extends  it,  and  the  broad,  knob-like  end 
divides  into  two  flat,  muscular,  fan-shaped  leaves,  by  whose 
sucker-like  surface  the  fly  laps  up  the  liquid,  if  such  it  be.  If 
solid,  it  moistens  it  with  its  own  saliva  and  thus  dissolves  it  be- 
fore lapping  it  up. 

The  proboscis,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  stinger,  of  the 
mosquito  is  not  fleshy  like  the  one  just  described,  but  is  hard  and 
firm;  nor  is  it  a  single  sharp,  smooth  spine,  as  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it,  but  consists  of  six  parts,  two  "maxillae,"  two  •* man- 
dibles," barbed  at  their  points,  and  a  gutter-like  sheath  under- 
flieath,  called  the  "labrum."  These,  all  of  the  same  length,  lie 
together  somewhat  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel,  are  bristly,  and 
form  a  tube  inside  of  which  works  the  hair-like  "lingua"  or 
tongue. 

These  exceedingly  flne  hair-like  lancets  combined  form  a 
hollow  beak  sharper  than  the  finest  needle,  which  the  mosquito 
without  any  apparent  effort  thrusts  into  the  flesh  and  draws  in 
the  blood  through  the  channel  formed  by  the  flne  lancets. 

The  cause  of  the  irritation  following  its  "bite"  is  attributed 
either  to  the  saliva  injected  into  the  wound,  or  merely  to  the 
puncture  made  by  the  bristly  "stinger." 

Both  the  fly  and  the  mosquito  are  oviparous.  Their  young  are 
produced  from  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  the  different  species  of  the  fly  are  deposited  in 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  in  cracks  near  the 
substances  on  which  the  young  are  to  subsist.     The  young  of 
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our  common  house  fly  are  content  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  offal 
of  the  horse  stable.  Here  can  be  found  during  the  summer 
months  great  numbers  of  little  white  oblong,  cylindrical  eggs, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  some  piled  in  heaps,  others 
scattered  about. 

After  about  twenty-four  hours  these  heaps  of  eggs  have  become 
living  masses  of  footless,  white,  fleshy,  thin  but  tough-skinned, 
worm  like  animals,  familiarly  termed  maggots. 

The  fly  is  said  to  be  now  in  its  larval  state.  The  voracity  and 
rapidity  in  growth  in  some  species  is  surprising. 

Linnaeus  said,  with  some  exaggeration,  it  is  true,  that  **the 
laivceoi  three  females  of  the  blue-bottle  fly  species  would  devour 
the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion.'' 

The  larvae  attain  their  growth  in  eight  or  ten  days,  shed  their 
larval  skins  twice,  and  change  gradually  in  color  from  yellowish 
white  to  brownish  red.  The  cuticle  becomes  dense  and  opaque, 
the  brownish  skin  contracts  into  an  egg-shaped  case,  and  motion 
ceases.  For  fourteen  or  flfteen  days  it  remains  in  this  its  pupa 
state.  At  the  end  of  which  time  it  emerges  through  a  rent  in  the 
end  of  **the  little  brown  house" — a  perfect  fly. 

The  eggs  of  the  mosquito,  smaller  than  those  of  the  fly,  are 
black  instead  of  creamy  white.  They  are  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face of  an  exposed  vessel  or  pool  of  water  made  stagnant  by 
standing,  and  even  in  our  cisterns. 

They  are  arranged  in  a  boat-shaped  mass,  consisting  of  250 
or  300  eggs,  the  boat  itself  being  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long,  hence  so  diflScult  to  detect.  The  boats  (see  illustration) 
are  always  of  the  same  shape,  lower  in  the  center,  the  large  end 
downward,  and  all  fastened  together  by  an  adhesive  substance. 
They  are  then  given  to  the  "mercy  of  the  water,  which  succeeds 
in  neither  sinking,  wetting,  nor  breaking  them  up."  In  a  few 
days  the  larvae  make  their  exit  from  the  lower  ends  through  lids 
which  open  to  let  them  slip  down  into  the  water. 

These  larvae  are  the  well-known  **wigglers"  or  ** wiggle-tails" 
(see  below)  that  are  found  in  water  that  has  stood  open  for  some 
time  in  warm  weather. 
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The  "nigg)<r"  \t.  a  peculiar  little  aci- 
mal.     Although  aquatic,  it  is  net  a  fish 
and  has  no  gills.     It  breathes  air  and  re- 
ceives it  through  a  tube  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  tail.    When  undisturbed  it  can 
g^'be  seen  suspended  Trom  the  surface  of 
^    the  watei  by  its  respiratory  tube,  which 
branches  off  at  an  angle  near  the  end  of 
the  tail,  and  furnished  with  a  set  of  oval- 
shaped  fans  which  are  spread  on  the  wa- 
ter to  keep  it  suspended.    This  breathing 
tube  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  connect  with  a  beautifully  constructed 
TbeiirvsorihipiMquiuand  trachca,  extending  throughout  the  length 
b«tof.M.hiehiy,d.«m6,d.  of  the  body.     While  in  this  hanging  con- 
dition, and  while  inhaling  air  through  its  anterior  extremity,  nu- 
merous little  hair-like  arms  or  cillia  attached  to  its  head  are  busy 
extending  and  bending  rapidly  toward  the  mouth,  thus  keeping 
up  a  constant  current  toward  and  into  it,  and  thus  drawing  to 
itself  the  minute  animalculte  of  the  water  upon  which  it  feeds. 
If  disturbed,  the  larvx  quickly  wriggle  to  the  bottom,  soon  to 
come  again  to  the  surface  and  suspend  themselves  as  before. 

After  thus  living,  eating,  and  growing  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  moulting  two  or  three  times,  they  assume  the/u^to  form. 

These  pupw,  from  their  quick  roU-and-tum- 
ule  movements  through  the  water,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "Tumblers."  They  do 
not  breathe  through  an  anterior  tube  as  do 
the  larvge,  but  by  means  of  two  tubes  situated 
near  the  head,  so  that  when  near  the  surface 
iahaling  air  they  do  so  with  the  head  upward 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Though  quite  active 
during  the  perion  of  pupage,  they  do  not  eat, 
and  if  examined  each  day  for  five  or  six  days, 
the  form  of  the  future  mosquito  may  be  seen 
through  the  transparent  envelope  to  be  grad- 
ually developing,  reaching  its  perfection  at    ^      ,  ,- 

'  ,  or  pojn  of  ih(  itiMiiiunj 

the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days.    It  then  rises  to       '■'(''ly  nHgnifim. 
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Ae  sitr&ce  of  the  water,  the  pupa-skin  breaks  open  along  the 
back,  and  the  insect  slowly  lifts  itself  from  its  '<  shell-boat/'  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  knowing^* that  the 
^htest  breese  would  capsize  its  frail  bark  "  and  consign  it  to 
its  fearful  fate>  as  a  submergence  in  the  '<  element  which  once 
proved  life  to  it  would  now  prove  certain  death." 

The  front  legs  being  extricated  and  placed  on  the  water  for 
support,  the  other  parts  are  drawn  forth,  the  wings  dried,  and 
the  insect  flies  off,  the  males  to  revel  in  the  sweets  and  perfumes 
of  the  flowers  and  the  shades  of  the  forest,  the  females  in  search 
of  blood,  the  enemies  of  mankind  and  dreaded  nightly  maraud- 
ers  of  rich  and  poor,  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropics. 

Chaklbstown,  Ind. 


THE  NATURAL  FORCES  THAT  MOVE  THE  WORLf). 

A  NEW  THEORY. 


If.  BURTON. 


rE  earth  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  supposed  to  ex< 
tend  some  45  or  50  miles  high,  and  known  to  exert  a  pres- 
sure of  bear  15  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch  of  earth's  surface, 
or  a  weight  equal  to  a  body  of  water  about  33  feet  deep  over  the 
entire  globe. 

The  atmosphere  is  held  to  a  level  upper  surfjace  equi-distant 

from  die  center  of  attraction  by  the  force  of  gravitation  as  are 

the  waters,  varying  only  as  the  general  conformation  of  the  earth 

and  waters  vary — on  account  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 

earth's  rotation,  and  the  attraction  of  sun  and  moon  causing 

serial  tides  to  ebb  and  flow.     All  other  disturbing  influences 

originate  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  gradually  losing 

foi^ce  in  ascending  through  rarer  and  rarer  stratas  of  air,  die 

away  as  sound  in  the  distance,  and  are  imperceptible  at  the  calm 

upper  surface. 

Heat  is  known  to  expand  air  -^  of  its  volume  to  each  degree, 

hence  the  pressure  upon  the  earth's  surface  of  a  given  vertical 
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^column  depends  upon  its  temperature  expanding  and  contracting 
^1^  of  its  volume  laterally  to  each  degree  of  variation. 

Suppose  the  earth  with  an  even  surface  without  the  disturbing 
influences  of  water  currents  or  mountains  or  valleys.  The  sun's 
rays  fall  upon  the  earth  obliquely  at  sunrise,  heating  up  earth 
and  atmosphere  with  increasing  force  until  noon,  when  the  rays 
•fall  direct  and  with  the  greatest  power.  But  the  accumulated 
heat  and  what  it  is  now  receiving  is  carried  by  the  revolving 
<arth  past  the  meridian,  causing  the  warmest  time  in  the  day  to 
-occur  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  from  this  time  the  cooling  process 
begins,  the  earth  radiating  more  heat  than  it  is  receiving,  and 
this  process  continues  until  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  same  place 
again  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Thus  we  have  the  hottest 
place  on  the  earth's  surface  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  coldest 
4ibout  sunrise. 

Suppose  a  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  S,ooo  miles  wide  (4,000 
north  and  south  from  the  equator),  and  extending  east  and  west 
Tound  the  world  24,000  miles,  making  an  area  of  192,000,000 
square  miles  of  surface,  and  the  mean  pressure  about  15  lbs.  to 
every  square  inch.  But  as  one-half  of  this  area  is  continually 
ex;posed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  the  other  half  constantly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  mean  difference  in  the  tempera- 
tture  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  say  ten  degrees, 
'the  air  contracting  on  one  side  and  expanding  on  the  other  as 
the  sun's  rays  leave  or  fall  upon  the  earth's  surface.  This  ten 
•degrees  difference  in  temperature  would  expand  that  half  of  the 
■atmosphere  on  the  warm  side  ^^  and  contract  that  on  the  cold 
rside  7^,  making  a  difference  of  ^1,^  of  the  whole  weight,  and  -^ 
^f  193,000,000  would  be  over  4,000,000  square  miles,  and  the 
pressure  15  lbs.  to  every  square  inch,  or  equal  to  a  body  of  water 
about  33  feet  deep  over  this  entire  area.  This  would  approxi- 
mate the  weight  of  the  ox  on  this  great  tread-wheel,  and  he  would 
stand  upon  the  earth  just  back  of  the  dawn  of  day  and  travel 
westward  on  the  earth's  surface  just  at  the  same  speed  that  the 

m 

earth  rolls  eastward,  causing  the  earth  to  revolve  upon  the  same 
principle  that  the  ox  upon  the  tread-wheel  causes  it  to  revolve. 
Or  in  other  words,  this  great  weight  of  atmosphere  resting  on 
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the  shaded  and  cooled  side  of  the  earth  removes  the  center  of 
gravity  from  the  center  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  this  pres- 
sure and  fixes  it  at  nearly  right-angles  with  the  line  of  the  sun's 
attraction  of  gravitation  and  excentric  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
causing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  of  earth  and  air 
to  be  continually  falling  toward  the  sun,  while  the  forces  named 
move  the  weight  on  the  earth's  surface  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  really  holds  it  to  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  sHn» 
resulting  in  the  earth's  rotation. 

This  heavy  volume  of  air  kept  always  in  the  same  position 
without  any  retarding  influence  upon  the  solid  earth,  attracts  the 
earth  in  that  direction,  while  the  forces  named  keep  the  attract- 
ing body  always  ahead  and  at  nearly  right-angles  with  the  sun's 
line  of  attraction  of  gravitation,  imparting  to  the  earth  its  tangential 

force,  and  these  two  forces  result  in  its  orbital  movement    And 

» 

as  the  earth  floats  in  a  medium  of  slight  resistance  to  these  forces, 
its  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  are  thus  kept  up. 

Ocean  currents,  mountains  and  valleys,  local  meteorological 
changes,  do  not  affect  the  general  result.  The  waters  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  law  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and 
cold,  but  to  a  less  extent,  yet  contribute  to  the  same  force ;  the 
earth  serving  as  a  great  balance-wheel,  equalizing  all  inequalities 
of  the  general  forces  which  move  or  retard  it 


THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


S.    B. 


AST  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  at  New 
Orleans,  and  ask  yourself  the  question,  '*  Whence  it  came?" 
ud  the  answer  may  be,  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  New  Mexico; 
from  the  pine  hiUs  of  Carolina;  from  the  rolling  prairies  of  Ne- 
braska, of  from  the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia;  from  the  British 
Possessions  north  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  separated  by  a 
thin  ridge  of  ice-covered  rocks  from  streams  that  flow  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  bowers  of  orange  and  magnolia  that  per- 
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fume  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana ;  from  the  frozen  lakes  that  gem 
the  bosoms  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  or  from  the  sunny  foun- 
tains that  gush  up  from  the  flowery  plains  of  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  from  the  lake-bound  peninsula  of  Michigan ;  from  the 
hillsides  of  waving  grain  in  Pensylvania  and  New  York ;  from 
the  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

It  may  be  a  part  of  those  mighty  volumes  that  roll  their  never- 
tiring  waves  through  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio ;  through  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  ten  thousand  little  riUs  that  come  hymning 
their  way  from  that  mountain  range  wherein  arise  the  Columbia 
and  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  or  of  those  from  whence  the  Del- 
aware and  Susquehanna  hasten  away  to  meet  the  rising  sun.  In 
the  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  it  has  saluted  the  springs  of  the  Roan- 
oke and  the  Saluda,  and  far  beyond  the  Black  Hills  it  has  locked 
arms  with  the  mighty  Saskashawan  as  he  hurried  on  his  cheerless 
journey  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  springs  of  the  Connewango  listen 
to  the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Platte  overlook 
the  craters  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Utah.  It  has  fertilized 
a  country  greater  than  the  empire  kA  Alexander,  and  has  carried 
a  richer  commerce  than  all  the  rivers  tributary  to  imperial  Rome. 


THE  TEACHER  WHO  IS  A  GROOVE-RUNNER. 


B.    F.    TAYLOR. 


;he  most  useless  of  stupidities  is  the  teacher  who  is  a  groove- 
runner;  who  has  swallowed  text-books  without  digesting 
tliem,  and  feeds  his  pupils  with  the  morsels,  as  old  pigeons  feed 
squabs,  until,  like  himself,  they  are  all  victims  of  a  curious  syno- 
nym for  education.  Children  subject  to  such  diet  are  as  likdy 
to  get  fat  ind  strong  as  so  many  grist-mill  hoppers,  that  shallow 
the  grain  without  grinding  the  kernel  Such  teifchers  forget 
that  oth^r  << Feeble  Minds"  than  Judab's  sister  in^Cocqyeft novel 
have  a  prodigious  memory.  Who  has  not  known  a  fool  who 
remembered  everything  he  heard,  and  just  as  he  heasdit,  who 
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could  run  up  and  down  the  multiplication  table  like  a  cat  uppn 
a  ladder,  and  rattle  ofTrule  aft^r  rule  without  missing  a  word  \  and 
that  was  alF  there  was  of  it — he  was  a  fool  still !  A  good  memory 
built  upon  a  well-made  intellectual  structure  is  a  noble  blessing, 
but  that  same  memory  with  nothing  to  match  it,  is  like  a  garret 
without  any  house  under  it;  a  receptacle  of  odds  and  ends,  that 
are  worth  less  than  those  papers  that  losers  of  lost  pocket-books 
are  always  advertising  for,  "of  no  value  except  to  the  owner." 

Take  Elnglish  grammar  under  the  man  of  groove.  Learning 
to  swim  upon  kitchen-table,  buying  a  kit  of  tools  and  so  setting 
up  for  carpenters,  are  all  of  a  piece  with  his  grammar.  Hear 
them  define  a  preposition  as  ''connecting  words,  and  showing 
the  relation  between  them,"  when  not  one  pupil  in  a  hundred 
ever  finds  out  whether  it  is  a  blood  relation  or  a  relation  by  mar- 
riage. Hear  them  parse :  ''John  strikes  Charles.  '  John  is  a  noun, 
masculine  gender,  third  person,  because  it's  spoken  of,  singular 
number,  nom'native  cast  t*  'strikes.'  'Strikes'  is  an  irreg'lar, 
active,  trans'dve  verb,  strike,  struck,  stricken,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  third  person  singular,  and  'grees  with  John.  Verb 
must  'gree  nom'native  case  'n  number  and  person.  'Charles' 
is  a  noun,  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  third  person, 
'cause  it's  spoken  of,  objective  case,  and  governed  by  'strikes.' 
Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case — please,  sir,  S'mantha 
and  Joe  is  a-makin'  fades."  And  all  in  the  same  breath !  What 
ardor!  What  inteUectual  effort!  What  grooves!  Meanwhile 
grammars  mended,  and  amended,  multiply.  There  are  four 
things  any  body  can  do :  Teach  a  school,  drive  a  horse,  edit  a 
newspaper,  and  make  a  grammar.  Meanwhile  the  same  old  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  against  the  statutes  are  daily  commit- 
ted. This  comes  of  grooves,  and  the  lack  of  a  professorship  or 
common  sense. 

Take  geography.  The  yotmg  lady  fresh  from  school,  who 
from  a  steamer's  deck  was  shown  an  island,  and  who  asked  with 
sweet  simplicity,  "Is  there  water  on  the  other  side  of  it?"  had 
all  the  discovered  islands  from  the  Archipelago  to  Madagascar 
ranged  in  grooves  at  her  tongue's  end.  "Didn't  you  know," 
said  the  father  to  the  son  who  expressed  great  surprise  at  some 
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simple  fact,  "didn't  you  know  it?"  "Oh,  no,"  replied  the 
little  fellow,  "I  learned  it  a  great  while  ago,  but  I  never  knew  it 
before  \ " 

Take  arithmetic.  Show  a  boy  who  has  finished  the  book,  and 
can  give  chapter  and  verse  without  winking,  a  pile  of  wood  and 
tell  him  to  measure  it,  and  ten  to  one  he  is  puzzled.  And  yet 
he  can  pile  up  wood  in  the  book,  and  give  you  the  cords  to  a 
fraction,  but  then  there  isn't  a  stick  of  fuel  to  be  measured,  and 
that  makes  it  easier,  because  he  can  sit  in  his  groove  and  keep  a 
wood-yard.  "So  you  have  completed  arithmetic^"  said  the  late 
Professor  Page,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  to  a  new-come  can- 
didate for  an  advanced  position;  "please  tell  me  how  much 
thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork  will  cost  at  1 1^  cents  a  pound." 
The  price  was  chalked  out  in  a  minute.  "Good,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor; "now  tell  me  how  much  it  would  cost  if  the  pork  were 
half  fat"  The  chalk  lost  its  vivacity,  the  youth  faced  the  bfaick- 
board  doubtingly,  and  finally  turning  to  the  teacher  with  a  face 
all  spider- webbed  with  lines  of  perplexity,  and  with  a  little  touch 
of  contempt  at  the  simplicity  of  the  "  sum,  "^  and,  possibly  of 
himself,  he  said,  "It  seems  easy  enough,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  fat!^'  That  fellow  was  not  a  fool,  but  a  groove- 
runner.  A  little  condition  was  thrown  in  that  he  never  saw  in 
the  book,  and  that  groove  of  his  had  never  been  lubricated  with 
fdt-oil. — £x. 


THE  NIGHT-AIR  SUPERSTITION. 


DR.  FELIX  L.  OSWALD. 


EFORE  we  can  hope  to  fight  consumption  with  any  chance  of 
success,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  night-air  superstition.  Like 
tlie  dread  of  cold  water,  raw  fruit,  etc.,  it  is  founded  on  that  mis- 
trust of  our  instincts  which  we  owe  to  our  anti-natural  religion. 
It  is  probably  the  most  prolific  single  cause  of  impaired  health, 
even  among  the  civilized  nations  of  our  enlightened  age,  though 
its  absurdity  rivals  the  grossest  delusions  of  the  witchcraft  era^ 
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The  subjection  of  holy  reason  to  hearsays  could  hardly  go  fur> 
ther. 

"Beware  of  the  night-wind;  be  sure  and  close  your  windows 
after  dark! "  In  other  words,  beware  of  God's  free  Air;  be  Sure 
and  infect  your  lungs  with  the  stagnant,  azotized,  and  offensive 
atmosphere  of  your  bed-room.  In  other  words,  beware  of  the 
rock-spring ;  stick  to  sewerage.  Is  night-air  injurious  ?  Is  there 
a  single  tenable  pretext  for  such  an  idea  ?  Since  the  day  of  cre- 
ation that  air  has  been  breathed  with  impunity  by  millions  of 
different  animals — tender,  delicate  creatures,  some  of  them — 
fawns,  lambs,  and  young  birds.  The  moist  night-air  of  the  trop- 
ical forests  is  breathed  with  impunity  by  our  next  relatives,  the 
anthropoid  apes— the  same  apes  that  soon  perish  with  consump^ 
tion  in  the  close  though  generally  well-warmed  atmospheres  of 
our  northern  menageries.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  hunters,  and 
lumbermen  sleep  every  night  in  tents  and  open  sheds  without 
the  least  injurious  consequences ;  men  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption have  recovered  by  adopting  a  semi-savage  mode  of  life,, 
and  camping  out-doors  in  all  but  the  stormiest  nights. 

Is  it  the  draught  you  ^ear,  or  the  contrast  of  temperature? 
Blacksmiths  and  railroad-conductors  seem  to  thrive  under  such 
influences.  Draught?  Have  you  never  seen  boys  skating  in 
the  teeth  of  a  snow-storm  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ? 
''They  counteract  the  effect  of  the  cold  air  by  vigorous  exercise." 
Is  there  no  other  way  of  keeping  warm  ?  Does  the  north  wind 
damage  the  fine  lady  sitting  motionless  in  her  sleigh,  or  the  pilot 
helmsman  of  a  storm-tossed  vessel  ?  It  can  not  be  the  ifulenuncy 
of  the  open  air,  for,  even  in  the  sweltering  summer  nights,  the 
sweet  south  wind,  blessed  by  aU  creatures  that  draw  the  breath 
of  life,  brings  no  relief  to  the  victim  of  aerophobia.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  families  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  curse 
of  that  superstition  can  live  out  and  out  healthier  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city  than  its  slaves  on  the  airiest  highland  of  the  southern 
Apennines. — Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March 


Patience  is  a  good  thing,  but  promptness  is  far  better. 
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TiACH  THE  Rudiments. — In  talking  to  the  people  of  his 
birth-place,  Xenia^  Ohio,  whither  he  went  to  be  present  at  tlie 
dedication  of  a  new  city  hall,  Whitelaw  Reid  said  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  public  education,  which  should  not  go  unheeded : 

''Strengthen  the  basis  of  the  school  system  before  you  increase 
the  superstructiu-e.  Teach  fewer  things,  but  teach  them  so  they 
will  be  absolutely  known.  Make  the  course  of  study  more  com- 
pact and  manageable;  postpone  the  accomplishments;  banish 
even  science  and  drawing,  and  first  give  the  child  what  will  be 
essential  for  the  practical  business  of  life  and  a  basis  for  self-im- 
provement" 


EDITORIAL. 


WABASH  COLLEGE  VS.  CO-EDUCATION. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Wabtsh  College,  at  Crawfordsville, 
a  proposition  to  admit  women  to  the  institution  was  voted  down,  for  a  teoond 
time.  As  Wabash  is  the  only  college  in  the  state  (except  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges)  that  does  not  admit  women  on  equal  educational  footing  with  men, 
the  Journal  regrets  very  much  this  result.  Not  knowing  the  arguments  that 
prevailed,  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  present  anew  the  oo-ednca* 
.  tion  side.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  only  arguments  against  co-education  that 
now  have  any  weight  with  persons  who  have  studied  its  history  and  tested  its 
results,  are :  I.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  young  women  can  un- 
dergo the  continuous  menial  excitement  and  strain  necessary  to  complete  a 
college  course,  without  greatly  endangering  their  physical  health.  Tliere  a 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  most  of  the  educated  women, 
however,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  health  is  not  mcessarily  endangered. 
a.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  course  of  study  best  suited 
to  prepare  a  young  man  for  his  life  duties,  is  the  best  course  to  prepare  a  young 
woman  for  her  life  duties,  seeing  that  their  fields  of  labor  are  of  necessity  quite 
different.  3.  A  few  still  insist  that  the  moral  influences  of  co-education  are 
bad. 

Actual  experience  has  dissipated  all  the  standard  arguments  against  co- 
education, and  they  are  no  longer  used  except  by  theorists  and  fossils.  The 
man  who  at  this  day  will  argue  the  inferiority  of  woman's  intellect  is  either  a 
fool  himself  or  else  he  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  lady  assod- 
atei. 

On  class  day  at  Wabash  College  co-education  was  made  the  subject  of  coarse 
jests.    Four  or  five  tall  young  gentlemen  (?)  dressed  in  female  attire  and  played 
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(he fooL    This  disgraceful  perfonnance  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 

the  ground  that  these  "young  bloods"  look  upon  women  as  their  inferiors. 
On  no.  other  supposition  can  co-education  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

No  doubt  some  of  these  young  men  who  dishonored  their  mothers  and  dis* 
graced  their  sisters,  had  been  sent  to  college  by  a  widowed  mother  or  a  self- 
sacrificing  sister,  and  the  little  knowledge  they  have  gained  has  so  swelled 
their  heads  that  they  now  turn  and  rend  their  benefactors.  Gallant  young 
men ! !  The  *'  idiot  age  '*  of  a  young  man  usually  ranges  from  1 7  to  22.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  especially  if  he  goes  to  college,  he  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  He 
looks  down  from  his  exalted  position  with  contempt  upon  his  former  associ- 
ates. He  refers  to  his  mother  as  « the  old  woman,"  and  calls  his  sister  <*sis." 
Of  cooxse  he  would  not  consent  to  have  girls  placed  on  an  equality  with  him 
by  putting  them  in  the  same  classes !     It  would  lower  the  standard ! ! 

The  Journal  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  this  outrageous  insult  to  women 
was  perpetrated  with  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution, 
but  chooses  rather  to  conclude  that  it  was  done  without  their  knowledge.  On 
no  other  ground  can  it  retain  its  high  respect  for  President  Tuttle  and  his  co- 
laborers. 
^  After  women  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  compete  successfully  with 
men  in  college  work,  in  both  this  country  and  Europe ;  after  they  have  main- 
tained themselves  creditabl^n  many  of  our  best  colleges  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy;  after  they  have  by  virtue  of  their  demonstrated  ability  gained  ad- 
mittance to  nearly  every  college  in  the  land,  and  have  recently  been  admitted  to 
Cambridge  University,  England;  after  they  have  taken  their  full  share  of  hon* 
on  in  every  Histitution  in  which  they  have  been  allowed  an  equal  chance ; 
after  they  have  proved  themselves  the  equals  of  men  in  all  the  academies  and  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  country,  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  they  should,  not  only  be 
tamed  away  from  one  of  our  western  colleges,  but  in  addition  be  insulted 
and  spumed  with  contempt.  Shame,  shame^  shame  on  these  young  men. 
^  They  are  unworthy  the  friendship  of  intelligent  women. 


PENSIONING  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


While  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  notion  that  school  teachers  should 
be  pensioned,  the  Journal,  on  several  occasions,  has  put  itself  on  record  against 
it  It  opposes  the  pension  business  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers.  Were 
teachers  pensioned,  this  would  be  made  a  pretext  for  paying  them  even  less 
wages  than  they  now  receive.  It  would  be  argued  that  they  are  provided  for 
in  their  old  age,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  lay  up  anything  for  the 
fatare.  The  tendency  would  be  to  make  them  a  set  of  pedagogical  paupers. 
No  person  can  be  dependent  and  live  off  of  gratuity  of  others  and  maintain 
his  own  respect;  and  no  one  can  lose  his  relf- respect  and  secure  the  respect 
of  others.  Teachers  should  seek  to  be  independent.  They  should  demand 
not  simply  a  living,  but  such  pay  as  equal  talent  would  command  if  employed 
in  other  vocations.    Then  they  should  be  independent  as  other  people,  should 
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trayel  as  other  people,  should  stop  at  hotels  as  other  people,  should  take  their 
chances  for  the  future  as  other  people. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  recently  passed  a  bill  establishing  pensions 
for  teachers,  which  Goremor  Cornell  has  vetoed.  In  his  message  returning 
the  bill  with  his  veto  he  uses  the  following  language : 

"  Teaching  is  a  creditable  and  meritorittus  pursuit,  and  one  of  great  uselnt- 
ne^s,  but  it  does  not  involve  either  personal  sacrifice  or  undivided  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare.  Nor  does  it  require  greater  ability  or  prepanticm  than 
other  professions  of  life.  While  the  service  is  exacting,  and  reqtures  con- 
stant attention  to  duty,  it  is  neither  arduous  nor  exhausting.  The  compensa- 
tion, as  a  rule,  is  fairly  remunerative,  and  competent  talent  commands  ready 
employment.  Turning  from  the  general  question  of  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  the  character  indicated,  the  particular  features  of  this 
measure  invoke  careful  consideration.  Teachers  employed  for  an  aggr^ate 
period  of  twenty  years,  or,  if  disabled  by  illness  or  accident  oceasioned  in  the 
performance  of  duty  after  fifteen  years'  service,  can  apply  to  be  retired,  and 
the  boards  of  education  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  a  two*thirds  Tot^ 
may  retire  them.  Any  teacher  so  retired  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  an  an* 
nual  allowance,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment, which  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  salary  received  by  such 
teacher  when  so  retired.  The  pension  is,  therelbre,  to  be  one-half,  and  may 
be  any  higher  rate  up  to  full  pay,  and  this,  too,  presumably,  for  life.  The 
bore  statement  of  these  premises  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  remarkable 
character.  I'eachers  usually  begin  their  duties  in  early  life,  probably  not 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  on  an  average.  If  continued  in  unbAken  employ- 
ment the  privilege  of  retiring  would  be  reached  at  the  age  of  forty  five.  At 
this  time  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  provision  for  retiring,  and,  having 
secured  the  right  allowed,  the  pensioner  could  enter  other  and  possibly  more 
lucrative  employment  than  that  of  teaching." 


MARRIED.  WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


The  Cincinnati  School  Board  recently  passed  a  regulation  which  excludes 
all  married  women  from  the  public  schools.  This  throws  out  quite  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  the  sefvice  for  years,  and 
some  of  whom  rank  among  the  best  of  the  corps.  The  action  of  the  boaid  has 
caused  great  commotion,  not  only  among  the  teachers  but  in  the  community. 
The  Chicago  School  Board,  a  few  years  ago,  took  the  same  action.  The 
principal  argument  used  in  support  of  such  action  is,  that  married  women  as  a 
rule,  have  so  many  home  cares  that  they  neglect  their  schools.  The  rule  is 
certainly  a  very  unwise  and  unjust  one. 

If  teachers  neglect  their  schools,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  male  or 
female,  they  should  be  made  to  answer  for  such  neglect,  if  needs  be,  by  dis- 
missal. But  the  dismissal  should  be  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  not  for  the  crime 
of  being  married.  We  know  married  women  who  teach  because  of  nisfoi^ 
tunes — but  they  are  faithful  and  teach  well.    We  know  others  who  teach  from 
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■ 
choice— «]id  they  teadi  well.    We  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  none  of  the 

icbool  board's  business  whether  a  teacher  is  married  or  not.  It  has  a  right  to- 
demand  a  certain  amount  a>id  qnalhy  of  work.  It  also  has  a  right  to  demand 
tliat  a  teacher  shall  engage  in  nothing  out  of  school  hours  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  position  of  a  teacher,  or  that  would  injuriously  affect  his  influence 
with  or  efficiency  in  the  school,  but  aside  from  those  things  a  school  board  has 
no  right  to  inquire.  Unmarried  women  frequently  have  quite  as  heavy  home  du- 
ties—men married  and  unmarried  frequently  undertake  to  do  outside  work. 
Any  rale  on  this  subject  that  is  just  will  ignore  sex  and  marital  conditions* 
and  will  consider  alone  the  character  6f  work  done. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSOLIDATION. 


**The  Primary  Teacher"  has  swallowed  *'  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly.'' 
Soch  an  announcement  might  be  nothing  extraordinary,  were  there  not  con- 
siderabie  experience  underlying  it.  It  is  well  known  that  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co- 
published  this  magazine  chiefly  to  bring  their  publications  to  notice — as  a 
cheaper  method  of  advertising  than  any  other.  They  undoubtedly  find  that 
the  advantages  gained  were  not  worth  the  cost.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  number  of  similar  translers;  for  the  field  is  full  of  educational 
jonroalsy  asking  the  patronage  of  teachers,  that  are  in  reality  published  to  ex- 
tend some  business  project.  Not  a  month  passes  without  new  journals 
coming  to  light  ;*  and  we  find  nearly  all  have  considerable  advertising  of 
their  own  goods,  the  sale  of  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  them  than  sub- 


Sadi  a  course  is  hutting  the  character  of  educational  journalism— literary 
merit  is  not  maintained  excepting  as  an  aid  to  attract  to  the  advertising  pages. . 

This  step  on  the  part  of  a  leading  publishing  house  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  because  it  aids  to  improve  a  purely  literary  journal,  and  centre  edi- 
torial talent  We  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  many  more  will  follow  this 
example,  and  then  we  shall  see  a  few  choice  literary  educational  journals  with 
large  subscription  lists  wielding  the  mighty  influence  of  the  .press  to  advance 
the  cause  of  public  education.  Teachers  should  help  on  such  a  design,  and 
centre  their  subscriptions  upon  those  journals  that  have  no  other  design  save 
the  publication  of  a  choice  journal. — Ex. 


This  month  quite  an  amount  of  space  is  given  to  the  subject  of  ^  Reading . 
far  the  Young.    No  more  important  subject  can  be  discussed,  and  teachers 
are  urged  to  give  special  attention  to  this  matter.    Next  month  the  Journals 
win  contain  a  list  of  books,  carefully  selected,  specially  adapted  to  the  young. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  have  entered  upon  their  summer  vacation^, 
hence  the  meagemess  of  answers  to  State  Board  Questions. 

The  number  of  changes  in  dty  superintendents  this  year  is  unprecedentedly 
large.    In  the  list  are  Evansville,  Richmond,  Madison,  Greencastle,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Rochester,  Tipton,  Anderson,  JelSersonville,  Cambridge  City,  Green- 
field, Marion,  Aurora,  Vevay,  the  high  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  Evansville^, 
leveral  smaller  dties,  and  several  places  yet  to  hear  from. 
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MISCELLANY. 


<2UBSTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  MAY,  1881. 


Writing. — i.    What  is  meant  by  a  space  in  height?    A  space  in  width? 

'  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  height  of  small  «?    Small  </?    Small  /?    3  pts.,  31^  each. 

3.  Analyze  small  n  \  small  u\  small  a.  3  pts.,  3)^  each. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  finger-movement  in  writing  ?  10 

5.  How  would  you  arrange  the  writing  done  in  an  ungraded  country 
-school  ?  to 

6.  Write  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand-writing : 

Indianapolis,  Ind^  May  i,  1S81. 
Ninety  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Peter  Cooper,  or  bearer,  Ninety- 

^^^iVir  ^ol^iu^y  ^i^  interest,  for  value  received. 

Thomas  Jeffbrson. 

I  to  so 

Ortthography. — y,    What  are  the  advantages  of  the  "onl  method"  in 

teaching  pupils  to  spell  ?  10 

2.  How  should  a  pupil  prepare  his  spelling  lesson  ?  10 

3.  What  name  is  given  to  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ?  What  syllable  b 
■called  the  penult  ?    What  the  antepenult  ?  3  pis.,  4  off  erch. 

4.  Spell  two  other  words  having  the  same  pronunciation  as  each  of  the 
following :    6W»/,  sights  raise,  shear.  10 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced,  *and  defined  so  far  as 
-needful  by  the  superintendent  after  the  preceding  questions  have  been  an- 
swered) :  Work,  first,  heardy  scourge^  myrile,  guerdon,  Jriete,  freem^  isle^  aisle, 
dndite,  indict^  key^  quay^  cede,  seed^  straight^  siraity  serf,  surf,  60 

Reading. — i.  In  what  grade  can  the  pupil  use  the  dictionary  with  profit? 
'^tate  reasons  for  your  answer.  20 

EVENING. 

a,  "  Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket  and  around 

His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars. 
Here  will  I  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grass, 
That  is  like  padding  to  eaith's  meager  ribs, 
And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about  me. 
Ah !  me !  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid 
That  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  descending  robe. 
The  thin  le;.ves  quivering  on  their  silken  threads 
Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin. 
As  the  ligl.t  breezes  smooth  their  downy  nap." 
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From  a  gtvdy  of  the  meti^hafs  in  this  selection  what  would  yo*  suppose  the 
occQpetion  of  the  author  to  be  ?  20 

3.  What  use  would  you  require  pupils  to  make  of  the  dictionary  in  prepar- 
ing this  lesson  ?  20 

4.  Make  all  the  diacritical  marks  used  to  represent  the  different  sounds  of 
0,  and  write  a  word  illustrating  each  sound.  20 

5.  State  fully  the  value  of  the  practice  of  spelling  words  by  sound.        20 

AKiTiiMKnc.«^i.    [  (What  ?  -1-7-I-6— i5)X3}+-(»6— 7)s=2o. 

5  proc. ;  5  an&. 

2  {a)  Define  a  compound  number,  {ti)  Gtye  an  example,  (r)  Are  the 
following  compound  numbers  ?   9  yd.  and  3  gaL  ?  7  bu.  and  4  lb.  ?   [d)  Why  ? 

a,  3;  ^3;  c,  2;  d,  2 

3.  Add  |,  {,  ^.    By  analysis.  6ana].;4ans» 

4.  A  merchant  tailor  sold  a  suit  of  clothes  for  I64  40,  thereby  gaining  1 5 

per  cent    He  sold  another  suit  for  |6o  and  lost  the  same  amount  of  money 

as  he  gained  on  the  first  suit.     What  per  cent,  did  he  lose  on  the  last  suit  ? 

7  proc.;  3  ans. 

5.  It  requires  80  da.  for  26  men  to  build  an  embankment  How  long 
will  it  require  32  men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  ?    By  analysis. 

6  anal. ;  4  ans. 

6.  What  is  the  umi  of  (a)  surface^  such  as  land,  and  what  the  unit  of  {b)  vtd- 
ume  or  solidity,  in  the  metric  system  ?  {c)  Give  the  size  of  these  units  in  terms  of 
the  metric  system.  a,  3 ;  b,  3 ;  c,  2,  2. 

7.  At  what  per  cent,  per  annum  will  ^56  amount  to  I535.04,  in  3  yr.,  5 
mo.,  18  days  ?  5  proc. ;  5  ans. 

8.  A  person,  having  to  meet  the  payment  of  note  1 1,500  due,  with  interest 
for  6  mo.  at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  desires  to  discharge  this  debt  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  90-da]r  note  which  he  can  have  discounted  in  bank  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum.    For  how  much  must  he  draw  the  second  note  ?    5  proc ;  5  ans. 

9.  What  is  the  largest  square  stick  of  timber  that  can  be  cut  from  a  log  6 
ft.  in  diameter?  5  proc. ;  5  ans.. 

la  (a)  To  what  extent  should  short  processes  and  abridged  calculations 
be  used  in  advanced  dasecs?    (^)  Why?  a,  5 ;  b,  5. 

GftAxiiAK.— I.    He  is  still  in  the  situation  you  saw  him.     Correct.         10- 

2.  Compare  mucA^  /ew,  ill,  beautiful^  red»hoi,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  words  each  oiher  and  one  containing 
the  words  cm  another^  correctly  used.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyse :    *'  At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour, 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power.''  10 

5.  Punctuate  and  rapitalire :  the  past  tense  should  not  be  employed  in 
forming  the  compound  tenses  nor  should  the  past  participle  be  used  for  the 
paM  tease  thus  say  to  have  gone  not  where  went  io> 

6.  Which  should  be  studied  first  parsing  or  analysis  ?    Why  ? 

2  pis.,  5  each. 
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7.  Feeling  very  much  dueouroged^  he  speedily  finished  wriHmg,   Give  the 
construction  of  feelings  discouraged  and  writing.  3  pts.,  3^  each. 

8.  The  gallant  king^  he  skirted  still 

The  mai^n  of  that  mighty  hill. 

Give  the  construction  of  king  and  skirted,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Either  the  young  man  or  his  guardian  have  acted  improperly.  Correct 
and  parse  the  corrected  word.  2  pd.,  5  each. 

10.  I  tell  you  what ;  yon  are  very  much  mistaken.     Pane  what,  10 

Geography. — i.  From  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1899,  inclusive,  how 
many  leap  years  will  there  be  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  eacL 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  great  circles  and  small  circles?        10 

3.  Define  sea,  and  river.  2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  *  For  what  are  rivers  in  level  countries  chiefly  valuable?  for  what  thoie 
fin  hilly  countries  ?  2  pts^  5  each. 

5.  What  kind  of  water  does  a  melting  iceberg  yield  ?  10 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  one  country  are  generally  highly  civilised,  while 
•those  of  another  are  semi-barbarian.  What  kind  of  government  would  yon 
•expect  to  find  in  these  countries,  respectively  ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Name  the  States  in  the  United  States  that  border  on  the  great  lakes. 

8  pts.,  1}  off  each. 

8.  Name  the  three  great  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe.  3*  3i  4* 

9.  What  Asiatic  empire  is  the  most  populous  ?    Which  is  the  least  so? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.    In  what  particular  does  Holland  resemble  Venice?  10 

HiSTiiKY.— >i.    Give  the  reason  why  history  should  be  iadaded  in  the 

studies  of  the  public  schools.  3  pts.,  4  off  each  cm. 

2.    What  was  the  condition  of  our  national  finances  in  1780?  10 

3«    Give  an  account  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Washington,  186 1.  10 

4.  What  was  the  Webster-Ashbum  treaty,  1843  ?  10 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  10 

6.  Write  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  Henry  Qay.  10 

7.  Name  three  of  the  greatest  living  prose  writers  of  the  United  States. 

3  pts.,  4  off  each  om. 

8.  [a)  How  did  the  U.  S.  acquire  the  territory  where  St.  Louis  how 
stands?    (b)  How  that  where  Chicago  stands  ?  >^  5;  ^  5* 

9.  What  States  were  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory  ?  xo 
10.    What  is  the  rank  of  Indiana,  in  population,  among  the  States  of  the 

Union  ?  10 

NoTB.~NarratiTtt  and  detcriptioiit  are  noc  te  exceed  six  Uaet. 

Physiology. — i.  What  does  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  bone  show  as  to 
che  structure  of  a  bone  ?  10 

2.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  substance  of  bone  is  constantly  undergo- 
ing changes  ?  10 

'  3.    Why  may  a  sprain  prove  to  be  a  greater  injury  than  a  fractured  bone? 

10 
4.    Why  do  some  persons  swing  the  hands  violently  when  walking?      10 
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5.  What  are  three  oses  of  the  nails  ?    How  do  nails  grow  ? 

4  pts.,  3  off  dpich  om. 

6.  How  often  should  the  teeth  be  cleansed  ?  What  rules  would  you  give 
concerning  the  use  of  dentnfices?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  What  are  two  of  the  evil  effects  of  tight  lacing?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
S.  Name  five  evil  results  of  rapid  eating  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 
9.    What  is  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  stimulants  ?  10 

10.    Why  are  the  "  guest  chambers ''  and  the  "  best  rooms  "  of  a  house  gen- 
erally unhealthy  ?  10 

Theory  and  Practice, — Write  a  page  or  more  on  ihe  use  of  the  text-book 
hjr  the  teacher  in  class  instruction  and  drill,  stating,  (a)  the  advantages  of  the 
non-use  of  a  text-book;  {b)  the  class  exercises  in  which  its  use  may  be  justi- 
fiable; (r)  the  daily  preparation  by  the  teacher  necessitated  by  the  non  use  of 
the  text-book;  (^)  the  assistance  afibrded  by  written  analysis  or  outlines; 
(i)  the  importance  of  teaching  each  lesson  clearly  and  thoroughly.      I  to  100 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN 
JUNE— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

Gbography. — I.    From  west  to  east.    Alternations  of  day  and  night. 

2.  Those  at  the  right  signify  degrees  of  latitude ;  those  at  the  bottom  sig- 
nify degrees  of  longitude. 

3.  In  summer,  because  the  sun  being  south  of  the  equator  at  that  time,  the 
heat  is  greater  and  more  prolonged  than  at  other  seasons. 

4.  Because  the  mountain  ranges  are  too  close  to  (he  sea  coast  to  allow  of 
the  union  of  many  streams  to  form  large  rivers. 

5.  Through  Germany,  Austria,  and  Roumania.     The  Black  Sea. 

6.  England,  Asia,  Europe.     Europe. 

8.  They  are  caused  by  the  calm  spaces  between  ocean  currents  permitting 
the  accnmnlation  of  large  quantities  of  sea-weed— from  which  comes  the 
name,  meaning  grassy  sea.  In  the  Pacific  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America ; 
in  the  Atlantic  off  the  peninsula  of  Florida;  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of 
Patagonia. 

9.  The  longest,  69)  miles,  is  found  at  the  equator ;  the  shortest  b  nothing, 

at  the  poles. 
10. 


State. 

Capital. 

Lake. 

River. 

Mountains. 

OoMi  6«rdir. 

New  York. 
Missouri. 

Albany.  ' 

Jefferson 
City. 

George, 

No  import- 
ant one. 

Hudson. 

Mississippi, 
Missouri. 

Adirondack. 
Ozarks. 

Long  Isl'nd 

Sound. 
None. 

Physiology. — i.     To  protect  delicate  organs;  to  serve  as  levers  for  mus- 
cular action ;  to  give  and  preserve  shape  to  the  1  odv. 
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2.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  called  into  action  by  the  will,  while  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  are  but  slightly  under  its  influence.  The  involuntary  mns- 
cles,  in  their  action,  being  necessary  to  life,  must  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
nervous  energy,  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  so  not  subject  to  intermitted  ac- 
tion. 

3.  They  were  accustomed  to  bathe  frequently,  using  especially  the  vapor 
bath.  The  large  number  of  baths  that  still  remain  in  ruin,  and  ancient  his- 
tories. 

4.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  health  and  integrity  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles, without  which  healthy  muscle  and  healthy  blood  are  impossible. 

5.  A  little  food  well  masticated.  Because,  being  presented  to  the  diges- 
tive organs  in  a  more  thoroughly  softened  state,  absorption  and  assimHadon 
are  more  rapid  and  perfect. 

6.  It  b  the  taking,  by  each  tissue,  of  the  elements,  contained  in  the  bloo4, 
necessary  for  its  repair  and  growth.  This  arrangement  presents  the  elements 
to  the  organs  not  only  in  the  most  divided  form,  but  to  every  part. 

7.  No.  If  they  were,  any  slight  obstruction  to  respiration  would  so  mter- 
fere  with  the  proper  aeration  of  the  blood,  that  slight  causes  would  resnlt  in 
loss  of  life. 

8.  Proper  exercise  not  only  strengthens  the  muscles  involved,  but  gives 
additional  power  to  the  heart,  strengthens  all  the  vital  functions,  and  nyikes 
the  mere  fact  of  living  a  positive  pleasure. 

9.  Those  which  animals  have  in  common  with  vegetable  life,  namely,  di- 
gestion, circulation  and  respiration. 

10.  It  aids  in  the  choice  of  proper  articles  of  food,  detecting  those  which 
are  putrid,  rancid,  or  otherwise  improper.  It  serves,  especially,  to  warn  ns 
of  the  presence  of  noxious  gases  and  vapors,  and  other  deleterious  substances 
in  the  air,  and  so  is  a  great  protection  to  respiration. 

Arithmstic. — I.  Ans.  54000.  —  53815  -f  375  =  143  and  190  rem. ;  and 
375 — 190=185.    Now  538154-185=54000,  which  is  nearer  to  53815  than 

2.  (iJXa*)H-(2i-iA)=(}X¥K(»~H)=fHfr=fX««ioA  "«• 

3.  (I)  If  I  5-cent  piece=5  gr,, 

:    174  5-cent  pieces=5  gr.X«  74=^70  fff- 

(2)  Since  i  giam=i  5*432  grains 

I  hectogram=i5.432  gr.XloosBi643.2  gr. 

(3)  Since  I543.*P"'=*  hectogram, 

»  gr=T7iT.i  Jicctogram, 

:      870  gr  =TTii.i  ^g-X870=T»iJ.f-=}HI  fcg-  *««• 
NoTB.— The  orifftaal  question  read,  '*  A  5.ceBt  piece  weifht  5  grams,  etc."  Throvfk 
mistake  in  printing  the  qnestiont,  ' '  orams"  wm  made  "  grains."  which  makesa  vesy 
troublesome  question. 

4.  (i)  100  per  cent.=enrollment. 

(2)  100  per  cent. — 5  per  cent*=95  P^  *^*'*^' 

(3)  ^5  pupils=95  per  cent. 
^iJ^^=889H-pupils. 
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5*   fe54OX-05=^>77»  discount  for  cash. 

$3540 — ^|i77=:$33639  amount  he  must  borrow. 

10  per  cent,  per  annum=:io  per  cent.XX^'*5  P^'  ^^'^^*  ^^^  3  ™^- 

B ?  =B  100  per  cent. 

D  ^3363=0  97.5  per  cent. 

R ?  =R  20  per  cent.XX~2*5  P*'^  cent. 

B=^|f^^"U=|3449.23-f ,  face  of  the  note. 

fe54<>-^3449-23==i90-77.  gain- 

9  ma  II  da=28i  da. 

P.=-^^^="^fim^=»"03.7o+  ans. 

7.  Since  15  A.  ^n  lo  da.  can  be  mowed  by  2  men, 

I  A.  **  10  da.  **  "  i^  o^  2  m.=^  m. 

:         I  A.  "     I  da.  "  "  ^  m.XiO=t  m. 

27  A.  "     1  da.  "  **  J  m.X27=36  m. 

27  A.  "    9  da.  '*  "  J  of  36  m.=  4  m. 

8.  ^41063625=345. 

A  ==  «'R». 

9.  (i)  Area  up.  bttse=3. 1416X4=  12. 5664  sq.  ft. 

(2)  "  low.  "  =3.1416X9=28.2744  sq.  ft. 

(3)  "  mid.  "  =(3.i4i6X4X3"4Jt6X9)5^=i8.8496  sq.  ft. 

(4)  "  aver.  «  =(12.5664+ i8.8496+28.2744)-i-3. 

(5)  "  vol.    "  =4-9-y-^X> 2=238.7616  cu.  ft. 

la    The  term  dinominate  is  applied  to  a  number  having  a  name  which  ex* 
presses  a  particular  quantity,  value,  or  amount;  as,  5  bu.,  ^3,  4  yd. 

The  term  concrete  is  applied  to  a  number  which  has  a  name;  as,  3  books,, 
9  pencils,  3  rd. 

All  denominate  numbers  can  be  changed  in  denomination  without  affecting 
their  value.  Some  concrete  numbers  can  be  changed  in  denomination  with- 
OQl  affecting  their  value ;  but  such  numbers  are  denominate. 

AH  denominate  numbers  are  concrete,  but  not  all  concrete  numbers  are  de-^- 
nominate. 

NoTB. — ie  is  read  I^,  and  equals  3. 1416. 

Grammak. — 3.  Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  writing  into  sentences 
and  members  of  sentences  by  points.  It  is  solely  a  matter  of  grammar  and  has 
no  more  reference  to  reading  than  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  sentence  have. 

5.    Take  any  one  of  the  five.     No  man  is  so  poor  as  to  have  nothing  to 
enjoy.    She  is  a  very  poor  woman.     He  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  he  rep- 
ictented  his  grieirances.     I  suppose  it  rained  here  yesterday. 
3 
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NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  INDIANA, 

•  Elided  June  6th,  1881,  for  a  Term  of  Two  Years, 


COUNTIES. 


NAMES. 


ADDRESSES. 


Adams Geo.  W.  A.  Luckey Decatur. 

Allen Jeremiah  Hillegass Fort  Wa3me. 

Bartholomew  John  M.  Wallace Columbus. 

Benton *B.  F.Johnson Fowler. 

Blackford Lewis  Willman Hartford  Qty. 

Boone..... Thos.  H.  Hajrrison Lebanon. 

Brown *Simon  P.  Neidigh Nashville. 

■Carroll T.  H.  Britton Burlington. 

-Cass Peter  A.  Berry.. Logansport. 

Clark Alexander  C.  Goodwin Charlestown. 

Clay,.,.. *John  W.  Stewart Brazil. 

•Clinton Wm.  H.  Mushlitz Frankfort. 

Crawford Jerry  S.  Hall English. 

Daviess David  M.  Geeting • Washington. 

Dearborn Harvey  B.  Hill Aurora. 

Decatur... *John  H.  Bobbit Greensburg. 

DeKalb ^ James  A.  Barnes Waterloo. 

Delaware A.  W.  Clancy Muncie. 

Dubois *  Andrew  M.  Sweeney Jasper. 

Elkhart.. ♦Piebe  Swart Goshen. 

Fayette Josiah  S.  Gamble Connersville. 

Floyd *Levi  H.  Scott Scottsville. 

Fountain Arthur  M.  Booe Veedersburg. 

Franklin *Michael  A.  Mess Brookville. 

Fulton •Wm.  J.  Williams Rochester. 

Gibson , *Henry  A.  Yeager , Princeton. 

Grant George  A.  Osbom Marion. 

Greene ^Samuel  W.  Axtell Bloomfidd. 

Hamilton *F.  M.  Householder, Noblesville. 

Hancock Aaron  Pope Greenfield. 

Harrison... Daniel  F.  Lemmon Corydon. 

Hendricks Jas.  A.  C.  Dobson Brownsburg. 

Henry Timothy  Wilson Spiceland. 

Howard.. John  W.  Barnes Kokomo. 

Huntington »Bdwd.  A.  McNally Huntington. 

Jackson Jas.  B.  Hamilton ...  Bjrownstown 

Jasper  ....; David  B.  Nowels Rensselaer. 

Jay.. *Wm.  J.  Houk , Portland. 

Jefferson *0.  E.  Arbuckle Madison. 

Jennings    *Townsend  Cope .'..  Butlerville. 

Johnson *David  A.  Owen Franklin. 

Knox.. Elisha  B. Milam .....»•..••  Vincenaes. 

Kosciusko.. ^Samuel  D.  Anglin Warsaw. 

LaGrange *Enocb  G.  Machan  .« LaGrange. 

lAkc Wm.  W.  Cheshire Crown  Point. 

LaPorte- Warren  A.  Hosmer.. LaPorte. 

Lawrence *Wm.  B.  Chrisler Bedford. 

Madison *Wm.  M.  Croan Anderson. 

Marion Lea  P.  Harlan Indianapolis. 

*  New  members. 
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COUNTIES. 


NAMES. 


ADDRESSES. 


Marshall ^Thomas  Shakes Plymouth. 

Martin^ •Ziba  F.  Williams Keek's  Church. 

Ifiami •Walter  C.  Bailey ^ ^....   Peru. 

Monroe  ~ John  M.  McGee Bloomington. 

Montgomeiy John  G.  Overton Crawfordsville. 

Morgan- *£.  W.  Paxson Martinsville. 

Newton ••••.••.  Wm.  H.  Hershmaa »...   Kentland. 

Noble  •••••- Nelson  Prentiss Albion. 

-Ohio *A.  G.  Sweazey ^ Bear  Branch. 

Orange... *Geo.  W.  Faucett Orangeville. 

'Owen....t •Oliver  P  McAuley Spencer. 

Ptekc- •Wm.  H.  Elson Carbon,  Clay  Co. 

Perry Israel  L.  Whitehead. Rome. 

Pike L.  W.  Stewart Petersburg;. 

Porter. Reason  Shinaberger Valparaiso. 

Posey.. •James  Kilroy Mount  Vernon. 

Pttlaski...... W.  £.  Netherton Winamac. 

Putnam •Leonidas  £•.  Smedley  .••••••^ Greencastle. 

Randolph... Daniel  Lesley Winchester. 

Ripley Thomas  Bagot , New  Marion. 

Rush.. J.  L.  Shauck Rnshville. 

Scott... 'Jas.  H.  McCuUough Scottsburg. 

Shelby *W.  T.  Jolly Shelbyville. 

Spencer *John  Wyttenbach Rockport 

Starke, ♦Geo.  A.  Netherton Knox. 

Steuben Cyrus  Cline Angola. 

Sl  Joseph.....^ Calvin  Moon South  Bend. 

Snllivan James  A.  Marlow •....   Sullivan. 

SwiUerland •James  R.  Hart Vevay. 

Tippecanoe Wm.  H.  Caulkins LaFayette. 

Tipton George  C.  Wood Sbarpsville. 

Union *John  W.  Short v.   Liberty. 

Vanderburgh *J.  W.  Davidson Evansville. 

Vermillion Hugh  H.  Conley Clinton. 

Vigo... Jason  H.  Allen Terre  Haute. 

Wabash 4... ......  •Harvey  A.  Hutchias Wabash. 

Warren... •Alonzo  Nebeker Williamsport. 

Warrick ♦Wm.  W.  Fuller Boonville. 

Washington.. John  A.  Beck Salem. 

Wayne John  C.  Macpherson Richmond. 

Wells- *Wm.  H.  Ernst Bluffcon. 

White *Wm.  Guthrie Monticello. 

Whitley... Alex.  J.  Douglas.. Columbia  City. 


NOTES  CONCERNING  THE  ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


In  Hendricks  county  Mr.  Dobson  was  re-elected  on  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
Jfth  ballot,  near  midnight 

Samuel  Axtell,  of  Greene  county,  who  has  been  in  tribulation  during  the 
last  year,  was  vindicated  by  a  re-election. 
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W.  T.  StillweU,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Gibson  county  since  the 
office  was  created,  and  who  was  examiner  for  many  yean  previous,  was  de- 
feated. 

In  VermiUion  county  the  trustees  elected  a  man  who  had  not  resided  in  the 
county  a  year,  and  who  was  therefore  not  eligible ;  so  Mr.  Conley  holds  oier. 
by  law  and  on  merit. 

J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  had  a  yigorous  attack  made  upon  hin^. 
but  was  re-electeed  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote  of  13  to  i.  One  trustee  ont 
of  compliment  voted  for  a  neighbor. 

Never  before  were  there  so  many  changes  in  county  superintendents.  Had 
there  been  one  more  change  exactly  half  the  superintendents  would  have  been 
fuw.    This  is  rather  a  bad  omen  as  regards  the  popularity  of  the  office. 

Thos.  H.  Harrison,  of  Boone  county,  held  the  office  last  term  because  tbe 
trustees  failed  to  elect  on  the  day  specified  by  law.  This  time  the  trustees 
failed  to  decide  the  matter  again,  and  Dr.  Harrison  will  hold  fbrtwo  yesrs 
more. 

In  Vigo  county  the  trustees  balloted  till  midnight,  and  then  adjourned  to 
meet  again,  but  they  afterwards  learned  that  according  to  a  late  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  election  must  be  held  on  the  day  named  in  the  law  or 
not  at  all* 

In  Miami  county  the  successful  man  did  not  receive  a  vote  till  on  the  Stb- 
ballot,  he  received  one^  which  was  kept  up  a  few  times,  when  he  disappeared* 
till  the  sixty-third  ballot.  Then  he  received  five  votes,  and  the  next  ballot,  the 
sixty-fourth,  he  received  eight  votes,  the  number  necessary  to  elect 

In  Daviess  county  there  are  10  trustees,  5  democrats  and  5  republicans.. 
Everybody  expected  a  tie  vote,  and  that  the  auditor,  being  a  democrat,  would. 
vote  against  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Geeting.  It  turned  out  otherwise.. 
Mr.  Geeting  received  6  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  No  democrat  would  admit, 
under  the  pressure,  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  A  man  who  was- 
determined  to  get  the  bottom  facts  went  to  each  democrat  with  an  affidavit, 
and  each  signed  it,  denying  that  he  voted  for  Geeting.  The  mystery  is  not 
yet  solved,  but  Geeting  is  superintendent  "  all  the  same." 


Island  Park  Assembly. — Remember,  the  Island  Park  Assembly  b^gan 
its  third  anoual  meeting  on  the  island  in  Sylvan  Lake,  near  Rome  City,  Noble 
county,  Ind.,  June  29th,  to  continue  to  July  15th.  Education,  Music,  Theol- 
ogy, Sunday  Schools,  Art,  Microscopy,  will  all  receive  special  attention. 
Some  of  the  most  promihent  educators  in  the  land  will  be  present  and  lecture^ 

L06AN8PORT  has  inaugurated  the  system  of  public  oral  examinations. 
When  conducted  in  an  honest  way  they  may  serve  an  excellent  puipose — they 
secure  a  large  attendance  of  patrons,  who  thus  learn  something  of  the  inside 
of  the  schools.  The  experiment  at  Logansport  was  a  great  success,  and  wilk 
moat  likely  become  a  pennanent  arrangement. 
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TROUBLE  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


It  has  been  known  to  a  few  persons  for  nearly  two  yean  that  there  was  not 
•entire  faannony  between  the  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  focnlty;  more  recently  most  of  those  at  all  acquainted  with  tiie 
school  knew  of  the  tronble.  ^ 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trastees^ 
when  6ve  membeis  of  the  Factdty,  in  a  lengthy  writteii  commanication  to  the 
bond,  prefer!  ed  dun^ges  against  the  president.  The  paper  sets  forth  the  the- 
ory of  the  school  as  understood  by  the  authors,  and  then  charges  that  President 
Brown's  ideas  df  the  school  differ  materially  from  this ;  that  his  course,  if 
persisted  in,  will  materially  lower  the  standard  of  ths  school ;  that  he  b  arbi- 
tnry  and  acts  independent  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  matters  that  they  should 
be  ronsnllcd  about,  etc.  They  make  their  appeal  in  the  interest  of  a  high 
etondard  of  scholarBhlp  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Brown  was  present  when  the  paper  was  read,  and  when  called  upon  to 
make  answer,  responded  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  rested  his  case  on  the 
piper  itself.  The  board,  however,  had  before  learned  Mr.  Brown's  version 
of  the  trouble.  He  daims  that  the  changes  he  proposes  would  tend  to  popu- 
larize the  school  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a  laiger  number  of  students, 
without  lowering  the  standard.  He  also  claimA  that  he  has  not  interfered  with 
•or  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  work  done  by  any  of  those  teachers,  but  left 
'them  entirely  free  to  conduct  tiieir  own  departments  in  their  own  way;  that 
he  only  wishes  to  conduct  his  own  department  in  his  own  way,  and  to  control 
<the  general  plan  of  the  school,  as  he  is  held  chiefly  responsible  for  it 

The  trustees,  after  carefully  considering  the  paper,  returned  to  the  petition^ 
«n  the  following  answer : 

lb  Menrs.  J.  T.  ScoviUe;  C.  W.  Hodgio,  J.  M.  WiUon, 

S.  S.  Parr.  Md  Miss  A.  P.  Fannelle : 

GtniUimen  : — ^The  board  of  trustees  having  considered  the  paper  submitted 

by  you  on  yesterday,  have  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  following  report 

of  their  committee,  and  I  am  instructed  to  forward  you  this  copy. 

Jos,  GiLBB&T,  Se^y. 
REPORT. 

Vour  committee  have  taken  the  written  statements  of  fire  members  of  the 
faculty  into  deliberate  consideration,  and  after  investigating  the  matter  to  our 
satisfaotion,  we  have  reached  the  following  conclusion : 

1.  That  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  by  the  president,  they 
"▼ere  inctdent,  in  .part  to  the  newness  of  the  position  to  him,  and,  in  part,  to 
a  want  of  cordial  support  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty;  but  we  dis- 
<om  nothing  in  his  conduct  requiring  censure  at  ouf  hands. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  alleged  causes  of  complaint  mentioned  in 
the  paper,  have  been  too  forcibly  put,  and  too  strongly  colored.  There  has 
been  too  little  toleration  of  liberty  in  regard  to  technical  differences.  This  is 
•clearly  the  case  in  the  history  given  of  the  advices  and  conversation  of  a  00m- 
«nittee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made. 

3.  We  rq^ard  the  president  as  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the 
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institution,  and  chiefly  responsible  for  its  success,  and  that  his  authority  a». 
such  should  be  recognized  and  respected, 

4*  Recognizing  the  truth  that  *^the  school  is  aa  organic  unity";  that 
in  order  to  secure  its  highest  success  the  board  of  trustees,  the  president  and 
faculty  should  work  in  harmony,  we  see  nothing  in  the  condition  of  things,. 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  paper  presented  for  our  consideration,  that  should 
reasonably  prevent  such  harmonious  work,  and  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
whenever  any  member  of  the  faculty  can  not  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
other  members  of  it,  and  support  the  president  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the- 
rules  of  the  board  which  define  the  situation  and  duties  of  the  president  and 
the  faculty,  he  should  tender  his  resignation." 

The  five  members  of  the  faculty  above  named  have  since  resigned.  The- 
editor  of  the  Journal  has  a  high  personal  regarfl  for  each  of  the  resigned  mem- 
bers and  knows  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  their  places,  and  regrets  very 
much  that  they  could  not  work  in  harmony  with  the  president,  since  the 
changes  made  and  proposed  to  be  made  were  unanimously  and  cordially  en* 
dorsed  by  the  members  of  the  board,  who  are  honorable  and  intelligent  men^ 
He  is  wholly  unable  to  see  how  the  standard  of  the  school  for  thoroughness 
could  be  materially  lowered,  even  if  the  president  desired,  while  the  generals 
course  of  study  has  been  extended  one  term  and  the  teaching  is  largely  in  the- 
hands  of  the  faculty. 


STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  annual  State  Superintendents'  Association  met  June  28th,  in  High 
School  Hall,  Indianapolis,  at  2  P.  M.  The  association  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  J.  C.  Macphreson,  of  Wayne  county.  When  the  roll  was  called 
by  the  secretary,  I.  S.  Gamble,  of  Fayette  county,  the  following  superintend*- 
ents  were  found  present : 

John  M.  Wallace,  B.  F.  Johnson,  Thos.  H.  Harrison,  Simon  P.  Neidigh,. 
T.  H.  Britton,  Alex,  C.  Goodwin,  John  W.  Stewart,  David  M.  Geeting,  John 
H.  Bobbit,  James  A.  Barnes,  A.  W.  Clancy,  Josiah  S.  Gamble,   Michael  A. 
Mess,  Wm.  J,  Williams,  Henry  A.  Yeager,  Geo.  A.  Osbom,  Sam'l  W.  Axtcll,. 
Aaron  Pope,  Jas.  A.  C.  Dobson,  Timothy  Wilson,  John  W.  Barnes,  Edward 
A.  McNally,  Jas.  B.  Hamilton,  David  B.  Nowels,  Wm.  J.  Houk,  O.  Ei  Ar- 
buckle,  Townsend  Cope,  Elisha  B.  Milam,   Enoch  G.  Machan,  William  W. 
Cheshire,  Wm.  B.  Chrisler,  Wm.  M.  Croan,  Thos.  Shakes,  Ziba  F.  WQliams,. 
Walter  C.  Bailey.  John  M.>McGee,  John  G.  Overton,  K  W.  Paxson,  Wm.  H. 
Hershman,  Nelson  Prentiss,  George  W.  Faucett,  Oliver  P.  McAuley,  L.  W. 
Stewart,  Leonidas  F.  Smedley,  J.  L.  Shouck,  W.  T.  Jolly,  James  A.  Marlow,, 
Wm.  H.  Caulkins,  Geo.  C.  Wood,  Hugh  H.  Conley,  Alonzo  Nebeker,  John. 
A.  Beck,  John  C,  Macpherson,  Wm.  H.  Ernst — 54  in  all. 

The  president  entertained  the  association  with  a  brief  inaugural  address,, 
outlining  the  work  to  be  done,  which  was  full  of  good  suggestions.  (It  will< 
be  printed  next  mocth.— Ed.) 
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'  A  report  from  the  trustees  of  the  State  University  was  received  through 
Prof.  R,  Houghton,  favoring  the  unification  of  the  school  system  of  the  state, 
tlie  principal  points  of  which  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  district  and  town  schools  be  graded  and  graduated  into  the 
high  schools  of  the  county* 

2.  That  for  the  high  schools,  not  commissioned  as  at  present  provided,  a 
system  of  examinations  be  arranged  through  the  county  superintendents,  so- 
that  applicants  for  admission  to  the  State  University  might  be  examined  at 
home. 

3.  That  such  a  system  of  promotion,  wisely  conducted,  would  encourage 
higher  education. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  were  heartily  endorsed,  but  final  action  on  the  maiik 
plan  was  postponed  for  one  year. 

Superintendent  Prentif  s,  of  Noble  county,  made  a  verbal  report  for  the  Com* 
mittee  on  School  Visiting.  He  regarded  visiting  as  the  "sheet-anchor"  of 
superintendency,  and  gave  some  sound  arguments  to  sustain  his  views. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  the  question  was  asked :  "  How  long  should  the 
superintendent  stay  in  making  a  visit  ?  "  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Hendricks,  said 
one  hour  was  long  enough  as  a  rule.  He  advocated  short  and  frequent  visits* 
Mr.  McGee,  of  Monroe  county,  could  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  .  He 
said  it  sometimes  required  long  and  other  times  short  visits  to  form  a  proper 
idea  of  the  school.  The  superintendent  of  Fayette  said,  let  time  and  circum> 
stances  determine.  Mr.  Beck,  of  Washington,  said  the  law  was  defective  ini 
that  it  required  the  superintendent  to  visit  all  the  schools.  He  thought  some 
might  be  omitted  and  others  ought  to  be  visited  twice.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Henry, 
made  some  practical  remarks,  in  which  he  favored  longer  visits.  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Pope,  Mess,  Nowles,  Shakes,  and  Marlow  all  spoke,  and  a  majority 
seemed  to  favor  longer  visits.  Axtell  favored  notifying  the  teacher  before- 
hand of  visits.     Most  superintendents  condemned  this  plan. 

The-Committee  on  Township  Institutes  reported  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Caulkins,  of  Tippecanoe,  which  report  contained  many  items  of  interest  to 
the  new  superintendents  more  especially. 

1.  Shall  we  conduct  Township  Institutes  before  the  schools  begin?  Al- 
most the  entire  association  tood  part  in  discussing  this  question,  and  there  was 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  that  no  definite  plan  was  agreed  upon. 

2.  Shall  we  license  applicants  from  manuscripts  sent  under  seal  by  another 
superintendent  ?  The  question  was  decided  in  the  negative.  It  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  an  inexperienced  teacher  should  not  receive  more  than  a 

12  months  license.  It  was  agreed  to  establish  a  new  scale  of  per  cents  upon, 
which  to  grant  licenses.  Theory  and  experience  are  to  form  a  ninth  subject 
upon  which  to  mark  and  grade.  It  requires  for  a  six  months'  license  a  general 
average  of  70  per  cent.,  not  falling  beow  60  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch ;  for  a 

13  menths'  license  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  65  in  any ; 
for  18  months,  a  general  average  of  90  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  70 ;  for  24 
months,  a  general  average  of  95,  not  falling  below  75. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  ex-Supts.  L.  M.  Crist,  of 
Union;  C.  W.  Harvey,  of  Greensburg;  W.  A.  Bell,  Ed.  Ind.  School  Journal ;. 
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D.  £.  Hunter,  of  Washington ;  and  ex-State  SapL  Smart  were  present  during 
the  session  and  rendered  substantial  aid. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  County  Institute  Work, 
read  a  report  presenting  a  printed  plan  and  manual  for  sud  work,  which  was 
•excellent  and  heartily  approved.  Explanatory  of  the  plan  Dr.  White,  of  Fur- 
due,  State  Supt.  Bloss,  Pres.  Brown  of  Terre  Haute,  ex-State  Supt.  Smart, 
Profs.  Cooper  and  Tarbell  spoke  conmiending  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
association,  and  it  was  adopted  and  ordered  used. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  license,  using  the 
new  advanced  grading.  The  following  are  the  members  of  said  committee : 
J.  M.  Bloss,  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson  of  Hendricks,  and 
A.  Pope  of  Hancock.    This  committee  to  get  at  work  immediately. 

A  motion  for  a  three  days'  session  for  next  annual  meeting  prevailed. 

A  uniform  course  of  study  was  fixed  for  all  the  schools  at  five  grades. 

The  officers  elected  for  next  year  are  as  follows :  President,  John  M.  Mc- 
Gee,  of  Monroe  county ;  first  Vive^President,  John  G.  Overton,  of  Montgom- 
•ery  county ;  second  Vice-President,  David  M.  Geeting,  of  Daviess ;  Secretary, 
"George  A.  Osbom,  of  Grant;  Treasurer,  Wm.  M.  Croan,  of  Madison. 

Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart  extended  an  invitation  to  county  superintendents  to 
attend  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  which  is  to  meet  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  extended  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  their  aid 
in  the  work,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  for  hospitality  shown  the 
association. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  that  has  ever  been  held 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state.  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Pres. 

J.  S.  Gamble,  Sec'y. 


Purdue  University. — The  seventh  annual  register  of  this  vigorous  insti- 
tution is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  full  of  important  information 
respecting  its  condition,  progress,  and  advantages.  It  contains  the  names  of 
254  students  matriculated  the  past  year,  an  increase  of  51  over  the  enrollment 
of  the  previous  year.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  improved  and  the  work 
enlarged,  especially  in  Mechanics  and  English.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  fine 
full-page  engraving  of  the  group  of  buildings  and  campus — the  same  engrav- 
ing that  adorns  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal.  Purdue  has  passed  from  a 
hopeful  experiment  to  a  recognized  success,  and  the  next  two  years  will  wit- 
ness still  greater  progress.  The  board  has  made  provision  for  erecting  a 
suitable  building  for  the  "  Experimental  Station,"  for  making  an  addition  to 
the  Green- House  for  propagating  purposes,  and  for  enlarging  the  Mechanics 
Shop.  The  new  chair  of  English  and  Histoiy  is  to  be  filled  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Maxwell. 

H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal,  has  just  completed  two 
buildings  to  accommodate  students,  and  is  beginning  a  large  main  building 
that  will  contain  chapel,  normal  hall,  library  room,  science  room,  etc.  There 
is  no  end. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


M' 


Three  roots  bear  up  domtnion :     Knowledge,  Will, 

These  twain  are  strong,  bnt  stronger  yet  the  third — Obedience." 

He  that  knows  himself  knows  others. 

To  know  is  one  thing,  to  1^  is  another 

Fools  msh  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

^  misanthrope  is  one  of  the  devil's  amanuenses. 

One  of  the  sublimest  things  in  the  world  is  plain  truth. — Bulwer. 

He  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want  will  soon  want  what  he  can  not  buy. 

**  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  the  cement  of  all  society." 

We  can  not  think  too  highly  of  our  ovfn  nature,  nor  too  humbly  of  ourselres. 

When  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too  much ;  when  old,  we  trust  others  too 
little. 

He  that  can  please  nobody  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  he  whom  nobody 
•can  please. 

Every  man  must  work  at  something.    The  moment  he  stops  working  for 
humanity,  the  devil  employs  him. 

Those  who  value  themselves  merely  on  account  of  their  ancestry  have  been 
•compared  to  potatoes,  all  that  is  good  of  them  is  under  the  ground. 


I  Antioch  College,  located  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  been  compelled 
I  to  suspend  for  a  few  years  in  order  to  replenish  its  exchequer.  Unfortunately 
more  than  $1^0,000  out  of  $110,000  endowment  is,  at  present,  tied  up  in  un- 
productive real  estate.  Rather  than  to  attempt  to  sustain  a  college  with  their 
small  income,  or  to  encroach  upon  the  principal,  the  trustees  deemed  it  wise 
to  suspend  until  the  endowment  could  be  converted  into  money,  when  they 
would  be  able  to  sustain  the  college  on  a  respectable  basis.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  thb  caa  be  done  within  a  few  years.  In  the  meantime  a  good 
preparatory  or  normal  school  will  be  conducted  in  the  college  buildings,  which 
will  be  self-6ustaining.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cdllege  will  be 
reinstated,  to  go  forward  in  its  noble  work.  Hoarce  Mann's  spirit  in  it  can 
^  never  die. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  i88o~8i  is  at  hand.  It 
-contains  all  needed  information  in  legard  to  the  school,  and  syllabuses  of  the 
different  subjects  taught  indicate  the  methods  employed. 

The  whole  number  of  students  for  the  year,  counting  none  who  did  not  at- 
tend at  least  one  month,  is  588,  and  including  'the  training  school  connected 
with  it,  785.  This  is  a  large  attendance  considering  that  the  school  is  strictly 
professional,  and  admits  none  who  do  not  promise  to  engage  in  teaching. 

At  their  recent  meeting  the  trustees  passed  resolutions  strongly  endorsing 
the  administration  of  the  president,  Geo.  P.  Brown. 


t 
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Ho  FOR  Atlanta! — Low  rates  for  round  trip  tickets  to  Atlanta  have* 
been  secured.  Teachers  who  wish  to  go,  by  way  of  Cincinnati  or  Louisville^ 
and  who  wish  to  pass  over  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  Pan- 
Handle  Line,  the  Lafayette  and  Cincinnati  Line,  and  the  Jeffersonville,  Mad- 
ison  and  Indianapolis  Line,  must  secure  certificates  of  J.  H.  Smart,  16  Bates 
Block,  Indianapolis.  These  certificates  will  secure  tickets  at  their  respective 
railroad  stations. 

Price  of  tickets  for  Indiana  teachers  will  vary  from  |22  to  ^28,  depending 
upon  the  route  taken  and  the  starting-point.  Certificates  and  full  informationi 
can  be  obtained  by  corresponding  with  J.  H.  Smart. 

We  hear  of  a  large  number  of  Indiana  teachers  who  are  going,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  of  others. 

An  opportunity  to  visit  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain  is  well  wortl> 
the  price  of  the  trip. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  Indiana,  school 
people  took  an  active  part.  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State  University,  delivered  the 
annual  evening  address ;  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  read 
a  paper  on  *' A  New  Emancipation'';  Mrs.  M'Rae,  of  Muncie,  was  en  the 

.     programme,  but  was  prevented  from  attending;  W.  A.  Bell  read  a  paper  on 

y  "  Education  vs.  Heredity." 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  purchased  from  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
&  Co.,  an  interest  in  "  Swinton's  Supplementary  readers."  They  are  charm* 
ing  little  books,  alike  adapted  to  supplementary  reading  and  to  independent 
reading.  The  titles  of  the  books  are :  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet ;  Golden 
Book  of  Choice  Reading ;  Book  of  Tales ;  Reading  in  Nature's  Book ;  Seven 
American  Classics ;  Seven  British  Classics. 

Union  Christian  College  has  just  closed  the  most  prosperous  year  enjoyed 
for  a  decade.  The  college  is  worthy  a  liberal  patronage.  It  is  the  only  col- 
lege in  the  West  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  (original)  Church,  and  the 
denominational  support  usually  given  to  other  colleges  would  fill  U.  C  C.  with 
students.     It  is  certainly  worthy  their  patronage. 

Query. — Will  not  some  successful  primary  teacher  give  his  daily  pro- 
gramme (with  explanations  and  suggestions)  for  a  school,  composed  of  the 
ABC  class,  and  First  and  Second  Reader  classes  ?  Also,  will  some  one 
give,  in  the  Journal,  a  successful  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  ? 

A  Primary  Tsacher. 

D.  M.  Geeting,  Supt.  of  Daviess  county,  in  his  report  to  the  county  boards 
submitted  May  i,  1 881,  makes  some  of  the  best  suggestions  and  some  of  the 
most  practical  statements  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  enacted  a  law  fixing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  the  state.  It  is  hereafter  to  be  pronounced  Arkan- 
saw.    This  settles  the  matter. 

Columbia  City  graduated  its  first  class  from  its  high  school  this  year.. 
M.  C.  Bamhart  is  the  superintendent. 
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The  Dablin  faigK  school  graduated  three  this  year. 

The  Vincennes  high  school  commencement  was  made  a  grand  occasion. 

Goshen  graduated  7  persons  from  its  high  school.  Emma  R.  Chandler  is- 
still  principal. 

The  school  trustees  of  Muncie  are  trying  to  settle  their  difficulties  by  three  - 
lawsuits.     Bad. 

Mt.  Vernon. — The  Mt.  Vernon  high  school  graduated  this  year  nine — 8  • 
giris  and  i  boy. 

A  list  of  summer  normals  and  county  institutes,  with  some  other  matter,  is  • 
crowded  out  this  month. 

The  Central  Normal  Summer  School  of  Music,  Elocution  and  Art,  will  \^ 

open  at  Danville,  July  i8th.     Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  Secy. 

f 
The  annual  catalogue  of  Hartsville  University  for  1880-81  shows  the  school 

to  be  in  a  good  condition.     Rev.  C.  H.  Kiracope,  A.  M.,  is  president. 

Spiceland  Academy  graduated  this  year  6  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Oscar 
R.  Baker,  a  teacher  of  recognized  ability  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  State  Board  examined  six  candidates  for  state  certificates  June  28th, . 
29th  and  30U1.    The  names  of  the  successful  ones  will  be  printed  next 
month. 

Dubois  County. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Dubois  County  Teach  > 
ers*  Association  will  meet  at  Huntingburg,  July  13th,  14th  and  15th.  Aa 
excellent  programme  b  presented. 

The  National  Normal  at  Lebanon,  O.,  the  father  of  all  independent  normals 
in  this  part  of  the  country,^ is  now  closing  its  26th  year  under  the  direction  of 
its  original  president,  Alfred  Holbrook. 


PERSONAL. 


R.  W.  Wood  is  re-elected  at  Liberty, 

W.'  6.  Alford  is  re-elected  as  principal  at  Arcadia. 

S.  B.  McCracken  is  principal  of  the  Camden  schools. 

A.  Blunt  remains  as  superintendent  of  the  Goshen  schools. 

C.  P.  Doney  will  remain  as  principal  of  the  Logansport  high  school. 

J.  C.  Eagle  will  stay  at  Edinburg  another  year  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.  K.  Waltz  has  been  elected  for  another  year  as  Supt.  at  Logansport. 

Walter  Q.  Scott,  formerly  president  of  Wooster  University,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University  vice  Edward  Orton,  resigned  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  chair  of  Geology  in  the  same  institution. 
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C.  D.  Bogard  is  the  name  of  the  new  superintendent  of  the  North  Veraott 
schools. 

Harvey  Lucas,  of  Henry  county,  will  have  charge  of  the  school  at  Troy 
T  next  year. 

G.  G.  Manning  has  completed  his  tenth  year  as  superintendent  at  Peru,  and 
is  re-elected. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  can  be  engaged  for  institute 
work  in  August. 

W.  M.  Blake,  formerly  of  New  Castld,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Evansville. 

J.  F.  Study,  superintendent  of  the  Anderson  schools,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent at  Greencastle. 

Miss  Lizzie  Allen  should  have  had  credit  for  writing  the  story  of  Evange- 
line, printed  in  last  month's  Journal. 

D.  S.  KeUey,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools,  has  been 
^  elected  superintendent  of  the  Jeffersonville  schools. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  spent  last  summer  vaca- 
-  tion  in  Europe,  and  is  spending  this  summer  there  also. 

J.  W.  Stout,  for  the  past  three  years  superintendent  of  the  Tipton  schools, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield  schools. 

Jas.  Baldvrin  has  just  finished  his  eighth  year  as  superintendent  of  schools 
At  Huntington,  the  last  being  the  most  successful.     He  will  remain  there. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolb  high  school, 
•  delivered  the  annual  address  this  year  before  the  Cook  county  (111.)  normal 
school. 

A.  J.  Zeller,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Evansville  high  school,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools  vice  John  Cooper,  who 
takes  the  Evansville  schools. 

The  report  that  C.  W.  Harvey,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Greens- 
burg  schools  for  thirteen  years  past,  has  resigned  his  place,  is  a  mistake. 
The  people  can  not  spare  him. 

Sims,  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield  schools,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Cambridge  City  schools,  at  a  salary  of  #i,ooo,  which  is  ^500 
less  than  the  board  had  been  paying  the  former  superintendent.    Why  is  this 
'  thus  ? 

/   Chas.  E.  Fish,  the  new  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  is  a  Mas- 

/  sachusetts  man,  27  years  old,  married,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  been  four 

years  principal  of  the  high  school  of  Auburn,  Me.,  the  last  year  was  principal 

of  the  high  school  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has  spent  four  sunmiers  in  the  Harvard 

;    School  of  Science.     He  comes  highly  recommended  for  scholarship  and  gov- 

V  erning  ability.    The  Journal  bids  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Hoosier  State. 
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S.  C.  Derby,  late  president  of  Antioch  College,  a  Harvard  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  culture  and  ability,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  State  Unirersity  of  Ohio. 

H.  Greenwalt,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  and 
one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  state,  has  resigned  his  position  to  engage  in 
business  in  Terre  Haute.  It  is  always  a  loss  when  such  men  leave  the  edu- 
cational ranks. 

D.  Monry,  former  Supt.  of  Elkhart  county,  has  taken  the  state  agency  for 
a  book  entitled  *'  Domestic  Hygiene  and  Rational  Medicine."  Mr.  Moury  is 
a  perM>n  of  gentlemanly  bearing  and  perseverance,  and  will  make  a  success 
of  whatever  be  undertakes. 

A.  J.  Douglas,  who  has  been  Supt.  of  Whitley  county  since  the  organization 
of  county  superintendency,  and  who  was  county  examiner  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  the  editor  runs,  has  been  elected  to  the  office  again.    He  is  cer- 
tainly the  Teteran  superintendent  of  the  state. 

James  R.  Hall,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools  for  sev-  - 
eral  years  past,  has  resigned  his  place  on  account  of  his  health,  and  proposes 
to  take  a  rest.    The  Journal  wishes  him  a  speedy  recovery.     The  cause  of  ' 
education  can  ill  afford  to  lose  so  able  a  superintendent. 

f     Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  who  has  for  six  years  been  president  of  Union  Christian 
College  at  Merom,  Sullivan  Co.,  Ind.,  was  recently  unanimously  re-elected 
I  for  another  term  of  six  years.     He  has  given  eminent  satisfaction  to  trustees, . 
V  patrons,  and  students.     He  is  a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

r  J.  Montgomery,  who  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the 
Indianapolis  high  school,  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
<  University,  and  has  taken  a  two  years'  post-graduate  course  in  the  Natural 
,  Sdenoes.  He  was  Professor  of  Natural  Science  twelve  years  in  Woodward 
.  College,  Ontario. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  E.  B.  Smith,  Ella  Davis,  and  Helen  Smith,  of  the  Ladoga 
Normal  faculty,  will  next  year  join  A.  J.  Youngblood,  formerly  a  teacher  of  • 
this  state,  in  conducting  a  school  in  Kentucky.     Indiana  will  thus  lose  four 
active,  energetic  teachers.    Mr.  Coombs  has  shown  both  enterprise  and  ability/ 
in  his  conduct  of  the  normal  at  Ladoga. 

J.  B.  Roberta,  who  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  principal  of  the  Indi> 
anapolis  high  school,  has  associated  himself  with  Hiram  Hadley,  to  carry  on 
a  private  school  next  year.  Prof.  Roberts  is  a  person  of  much  more  than  or-- 
dinary  culture.  He  could  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  any  college  in  the 
country  the  chair  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  Literature.  Always  genial, . 
always  a  gentleman,  he  enjoys  the  uniform  esteem  of  his  students  and  the  high 
regard  of  his  associate  teachers. 

With  two  such  men  at  the  head  we  shall,  be  disappointed  if  *'The  Hadley 
k.  Roberts  Academy"  does  not  receive  a  liberal  patronage.    It  will  without^^ 
-doubt  be  a  first-class  school. 
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Eliza  Archard  Connor,  a  graduate  of  Antioch  CoUe^,  at  one  time  teacher 
in  the  Indianapolii  high  school,  but  for  several  years  past  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  delivered  the  annual  address  this 
year  before  the  Alumni  of  her  aima  mater.  Her  subject  was  The  Antioch 
Idea.  In  a  carefully  prepared  address,  which  was  delivered  in  excellent  style 
without  the  aid  of  note  or  manuscript,  she  graphically  described  the  early  days 
of  the  college,  under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  its  first  president,  Horace 
Mann.  The  address  was  universally  conmiended,  and  was  intensely  enjoyed 
by  the  old  students. 


I  BOOK  TABLE. 


T^e  American  Educatory  formerly  « The  Educational  News-Gleaner/'  is 
now  published  at  Lockport,  111.,  by  L.  W.  Applegate,  who  is  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. The  paper  is  a  good  one,  and  deserves  the  liberal  support  of  Illinois 
teachers. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Education^  published  by  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
is  being  abridged,  and  will  soon  appear  as  "  The  Dictionary  of  Exlucation 
and  Instruction,'^  at  the  reduced  price  of  $1.50.  This  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  teacher. 

Scribner  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  publishers  of  St.  Nicholas,  have  recently 
added  to  this  prince  of  magazines  for  boys  and  girls  a  new  department,  called 
-''The  St.  Nicholas  Treasure- Box  of  English  Literature,"  and  thus  make  it 
still  more  desirable  as  a  supplemental  reader  for  use  in  the  school  room. 

TJie  Semi' Weekly  Inier^Ocean^  published  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best 
metropolitan  papers  that  we  see.  Each  Monday  it  has  a  department  entitled 
**  Woman's  Kingdom,"  and  each  Thursday  it  contains  several  columns  of 
Educational  news.  It  gives  more  attention  to  education  than  does  any  other 
paper  in  the  country. 

The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty^  published  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  the  oldest 
religious  newspaper  in  the  world,  having  been  founded  in  l8«8.  It  advocates 
non-sectarian  Christianity.  Rev.  A.  C.  Coan  was  recently  elected  its  editor, 
■  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Garoutte  its  business  manager.  The  paper,  already  prosper- 
ous, will  under  such  control  advance  to  still  greater  prosperity.  No  man  in 
the  Christian  denomination  is  better  fitted  than  is  Mr.  Coan  to  make  the  Herald 
a  first-class  family  and  religious  newspaper.  Under  his  control  it  will  always 
be  liberal  and  always  Christian, 

McGuffeys  Reading  Charts,  Revised  Edition.  Cincinnati :  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co. 

These  charts,  so  favorably  known  and  so  extensively  used  in  this  state,  have 

been  revised.    They  have  also  been  put  into  primer  form,  so  that  each  child 

•  can  have  a  copy  at  his  seat.    These  are  nicely  and  appropriately  illustrated. 

They  may  be  taught  by  the  Alphabet,  Word,  or  Phonic  method.     A  color 

■chart,  skillfully  and  artistically  arranged,  accompanies  both  the  large  chart  and 

ithe  primer. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


See  the  adTertisement  of  Pordue  University  mnd  the  cut  of  its  buildings  in 
•this  Jvonitl.  

The  Summer  School  of  Elocution  and  Shakespearean  Reading  will  open 
July  6,  1 88 1,  at  Indianapolis.  For  particulars  address  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Room 
^4,  Fletcher  &  Sharpens  Block,  Indianapolis.  4-31 

The  Homk  and  School  Visitor  should  find  a.  place  in  every  family  in 
which  there  are  children.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  Persons  de- 
siring to  act  as  agents  to  secure  subscribers  will  be  furnished  any  number  of 
-copies  desired.  Address  Aaron  Pope,  Publisher, 

Box  207.  Greenfield  Ind. 

The  Lakeside  Summer  School  of  Science,  to  be  conducted  at  Lakeside, 
not  far  from  Sandusky,  O.,  will  furnish  a  grand  opportunity  for  combining 
pleasure  with  instruction.  The  attractiveness  of  the  location,  the  abundance 
of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  and  the  ability  of  the  instructors  com- 
'bine  to  make  this  the  school.    See  adv.  on  another  page.  ' 

WANTED-ioo  AGENTS  TO  SELL 
GEMS    OlF    DEPORTMENT. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 


S  S.HAM  1 L  L 

THr;  science:-  eiuocution" 


At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  former  pupils  and  others  desiring  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  science  and  art  of  expression,  will  reopen  his 

SOHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION 

in  Chicago,  June  15th,  1 88 1. 
100  Lessons,  two  a  day,        --..---        $40.00. 
6-2t  Address  326  West  Madison  Street. 


The  Comparative  Edition  c»f  the 

REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT 

BEIITHi^4I^ul't«xtof"KiDrJaiDe8"and*^eTlscd" 
Vr Bs* AWkl  v*^nioiib  in  pBrmliel  cotumtis.  Frco  from 
V  E.nsivi^erron  »hich  render  many  rvprlAts  Ti«e- 
AX^  VAJSIiess.  Chanirei  shown  at  a  glance.  Only 
BOOKaial?"?^'^'^"!'*^  Saves  Time.  Sarei 
»5—  -M  .  ..  ■  v'S?'- «■■"»«•  Aconraey . OiTet Satisfac- 
b«B.  Needed  br  all  Bible  Readers.  Nleely  Print^SSd- 

WI.  AeBNTS  ^^^Tl^^SwxtMSvTt.  Address  ot  oaoc 


8«p«tar  BeUs  orcomr  and  Tin, 

-eaaied  with  tiM  beet  Xotai7B«ni- 

leu,  fbr  Chmrta^m,  8akt9U,7Smi, 


decks,  CMhm,  tto.     Vallw 
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TAHnraaof  dkTpjnr* 

MtaadlMr      -        ^ 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA, 

Th«  IndUma  CoUegre  of  Science,  AgrHcnltare,  and  Meebanic  Art8» 


OPEN  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


Purdue  University  contains  three  Departments — 

/.     TTie  CoUegt  of  General  Science. 

II,     Special  Schools  of  Science  and  Industry, 

III,     The  University  Academy, 

The  College  provides  three  General  Courses  of  Study-— 
7.     The    Scientific  Course,    2,    The  Agricultural  Course,   j.    The 

Mechanical  Course, 

CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  next  Freshmtn  Class  are  examined  in  the 
common  branches,  and  also  in  United  States  History,  Physiology,  Physical 
Geogiaphy,  and  Elementary  Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  the  course  of  preparatory  studies  in  High 
Schools,  holding  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  vrill  be  s^- 
mitted  without  examination. 

Applicants  f^r  admission  to  the  Academy  tre  examined  in  Reading,  Spel- 
ling, Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  (through  percentage),  and  English 
Gnunmar,  and  th^  must  show  that  they  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  these  bran- 
ches as  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

County  Entrance  Examinations, — An  examination  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  or  to  the  Academy  will  be  held  (if  called  for)  in  each 
county  of  the  state  (or  in  an  adjacent  county),  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent,  THE  LAST  Saturday  in  July,  (July  30ih,  1881),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  examination  of  applicants  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  ques* 
tions  will  be  furnished  and  the  answers  read  by  the  Purdue  Faculty.  Appli- 
cation for  this  county  examination  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
Univexsity,  or  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  early  as  July  loth. 

An  entrance  examination  will  be  held  at  the  University  September  6th  and 
7th,  1881. 

SESSION    OF   iSSi-Sz. 
The  next  College  Session  will  open  Thursday,  September  8th,  1881. 


EXPENSES. 


It  is 


The  expenses  incurred  in  attending  Purdue  University  are  very  low. 
believed  that  few  institutions  aflbrd  equal  advantages,  at  as  low  a  cost. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1881-82  will  be  as  follows:  Entrance  and  inci- 
dental fees,  $^  per  term,  or  I14  per  year;  room  rent,  heat  and  light,  50  cents- 
per  week;  and  good  table-board,  ^2.50  per  week;  club  table* board  may  be 
secured  at  I1.75  to  |2.oo  per  week. 

For  farther  information  address  the  President, 
6-2t  B.  E.  WHITB. 
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ANTI-COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

HOBERTS,  JANUARY  24,  1 88 1. 

UcH  biennial  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  brings  with  it 
a  crop  of  amendments  to  the  school  laws  of  the  state.  Before 
the  new  has  been  fairly  tried,  even  before  officers  have  be- 
come reasonably  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  code,  it 
is  thrown  aside  like  a  garment  grown  unfashionable,  though  its  tex- 
ture may  be  still  unimpaired.  Laws  for  compulsory  attendance  are 
in  these  days  quite  the  rage,  and  no  well-regulated  legislature  is  per-  - 
fectly  happy  unless  it  has  one  or  more  schemes  of  this  kind  some-- 
where  between  the  first  reading  and  final  passage. 

These  proposed  enactments  are,  however,  usually  so  hedged  in  by 
restrictions  or  blurred  over  by  bills  of  exceptions  that  an  attempt  to 
enforce  them  would  likely  prove  to  be  a  very  circuitous  and  expen- 
sive road  to  the  accomplishment  of  nothing  at  all.  In  fact,  they 
generally  carry  somewhere  in  the  body  a  most  effectual  nullification 
clause. 

An  elaborate  and  apparently  carefiilly-prepared  bill  is  now  before 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  entitled,  *"  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
children,  provide  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  compel  the 
attendance  of  children  thereat,  defining  certain  duties,*'  etc.,  etc., 
which,  if  imposed  upon  the  people  of  this  state,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility reduce  the  efficiency,  popularity  and  attendance  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  at  least  20  per  cent,  within  two  years.    It  would 

*  Failed  to  pass  on  third  reading  for  want  of  a  constittttiooal  majority. 
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carry  back  the  common  school  system  of  the  state  twenty  years,  and 
reduce  it  most  effectually  to  what  some  are  pleased  to  style  "  the 
original  idea.*' 

What  have  we  to  do  with  the  original  idea,  anyway  ?  The  pioneer 
generations  of  this  country  weje  composed  of  men  of  brains  and  en- 
terprise, it  is  most  true.  They  legislated  and  made  constitutions  for 
a  few  thousand  people,  or  it  may  be  a  few  hundred  thousand,  and  these 
scattered  through  the  backwoods,  with  but  few  and  small  towns,  no 
railroads,  little  commerce  and  little  intercourse  with  the  world  abroad. 
They  laid  a  good  foundation.    We  are  rearing  the  superstructure* 

We  have  magnificent  cities,  extensive  manufactures,  a  world-wide 
commerce,  and  rich  mines,  which  they  either  knew  not  of  or  were 
unable  to  utilize. 

We  have  a  complex  system  of  railways.  Intercourse  is  rapid,  easy 
and  constant,  not  only  between  remote  parts  of  the  state,  but  with 
all  the  world.  Shall  our  social,  business  and  political  systems  grow 
and  keep  pace  with  civilization ;  and  shall  we,  nevertheless,  bow 
down,  with  Chinese  conservatism  and  veneration,  to  the  ideas  of  our 
fathers  in  regard  to  school  systems  and  methods  alone  ?  We  can 
better  judge  for  ourselves  what  we  need  than  the  astutest  man  of  the 
last  generation  could  judge  for  us.  We  may,  indeed,  profit  by  their 
wisdom  and  experience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  a  little  independ- 
ent, if  not  vigorous,  thinking  for  ourselves. 

Now,  gendemen,  this  need  not  be  taken  as  a  plea  for  or  a  defense 
of  everything  connected  with  our  modern  public  school  system. 

This  paper  is  not  to  be  a  discussion  of  that  question ;  but  it  is  not 
amiss  at  the  outset  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  assumption,  too  of- 
ten made,  that  the  ideas  of  our  forefathers,  living  at  another  era  and 
in  other  conditions,  are  themselves  to  be  a  law  to  us  in  regard  to 
social,  political  or  educational  matters.  Precedent  may  have 
fixed  the  lateral  boundaries  of  our  acre,  and  planted  unmovably  the 
corner  stones ;  but,  surely  there  is  room  skyward  to  build  as  high  as 
we  deem  it  safe  and  wise  to  rear  our  structure. 

In  the  discussion,  therefore,  of  this  question,  I  do  not  propose  to 
quote  authorities  and  opinions.  We  may  draw  some  conclusions, 
however,  from  the  success  or  failure  of  experiments  already  made. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  descant  upon  the  fact  that  meets  no  denial,  at 
least  here,  that  "  we  must  educate,  we  must  educate,  or  we  must  per- 
ish by  our  own  prosperity.*' 

This  affirmation,  repeated  and  emphasized  by  all  the  divines,  phi* 
losophers,  statesmen,  and  thinkers  of  the  past  would  not  strengthen 
your  conviction  on  that  point.  Here  we  stand  upon  the  platform  of 
a  common  faith.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider  ways  and 
means  that  differences  arise.  That  all  who  come  after  us  should  be 
wise  and  virtuous  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  in 
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'Our  most  earnest  endeavors  to  reach  this  consummation  there  are 
many  things  th^t  must  give  us  pause. 

There  are  two  opposite  theories  of  the  rightful  functions  of  gorem* 
ment.  One  may  be  styled  the  "paternal  theory."  It  regards  all 
citizens  as  subjects,  or  rather  children.  Government  must  oversee 
all  their  interests  to  the  minutest  particulars.  It  must  regulate  all 
the  machinery  of  labor  and  commerce ;  limit  the  rate  of  interest  by 
Tisory  laws,  and  the  cost  of  living  by  sumptuary  laws;  fix  the  price 
of  ccnn,  and  of  a  day's  work,  and  the  time  of  going  to  bed ;  prescribe 
the  patterns  and  quality  of  all  manufactured  articles ;  establish  chur* 
ches  and  dictate  the  doctrines  that  are  taught  in  them ;  provide  means 
of  amusement;  maintain  strict  censorship  over  literature  and  the 
press,  and  in  all  possible  ways  see  to  it  that  the  dear  people  receive 
no  detriment. 

Ov<er  against  this  theory,  and  in  extreme  contrast  with  it»  stands  die 
let-alone  theory.  It  limits  the  functions  of  government,  in  effect,  to 
the  suppression  of  crime,  the  protection  of  person  and  property  against 
violence  and  fraud ;  and  even  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  it  allows 
the  use  of  no  means  but  brute  force.  "  It  makes  the  functions  of 
government,"  to  use  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "  simply  those  of  the 
great  hangman  of  the  age." 

The  genesis  of  these  two  opinions  is  thus  stated  by  John  Stuart 
Mill :  "On  the  one  hand  impatient  reformers,  thinking  it  easier  and 
shorter  to  get  possession  of  the  government  than  of  the  intellects  and 
dispositions  of  the  public,  are  under  constant  temptation  to  stretch 
the  province  of  government  beyond  due  bounds ;  while,  on  the  other, 
mankind  have  been  so  much  accustomed  by  their  rulers  to  interfer- 
ence for  purposes  other  than  the  public  good,  or  under  an*  erroneous 
conception  of  what  that  good  requires,  and  so  many  rash  proposals 
are  made  by  sincere  lovers  of  improvement,  for  attempting  by  com- , 
pulsory  regulation  the  attainment  of  objects  which  can  only  be  effect- 
ually or  only  usefully  compassed  by  opinion  and  discussion,  that 
there  has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  iimiue  to  the  interference 
«f  government  merely  as  such,  and  a  disposition  to  restrict  its  sphere 
of  action  within  the  narrowest  bounds." 

The  full  development  of  the  first  theory  belongs  to  the  past.  It  is 
the  theory  of  all  despotisms.  In  modem  times,  however,  and  in  en- 
iigfatetied  countries  the  current  of  opinion  has  set  strongly  toward 
restricting  the  functions  of  governments,  and  nowhere  is  this  ten- 
dency so  strong  and  so  marked  as  in  our  own  country.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  little  restraint  upon  individual  freedom,  so  little  inter- 
ference with  individual  responsibility  ;  and  yet,  in  very  many  ways 
of  which  we  scarcely  think,  or  of  which  perhaps  we  are  quite  uncon- 
^ious,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  at  work  promoting  our  welfieue 
as  well  as  protecting  our  persons  and  property.    How  much  would 
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it  cost  to  send  a  letter  to  New  York  by  carrier  or  express  ?  Hoir 
much  to  San  Francisco  ?  How  long  should  we  have  waited  for  a 
Pacific  Railway,  if  its  construction  had  depended  upon  unaided  pri- 
vate enterprise  ?  Our  government  is,  and  has  been  since  its  begin- 
ning, the  largest  land-owner  on  the  continent  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  society  if  the  possession  of  these  lands  had  been  left  to 
the  arbitrament  of  bowie-knives  and  rifles  in  the  hands  of  squatters  ? 
Government  makes  regulations  for  the  transfer  of  property,  and 
keeps  a  record  of  the  transactions  in  real  estate.  It  manufactores 
our  currency,  builds  light-houses,  improves  rivers  and  harbors,  reg- 
ulates domestic  relationships,  administers  for  the  intestate,  fosters 
manufactures  and  industry  of  every  sort,  cares  for  the  unfortunate, 
"  the  smitten  of  God.**  and  in  its  municipal  capacity  furnishes  free 
instruction  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  land. 

The  question  now  is,  whether,  having  spread  a  free  banquet  of 
knowledge,  we  shall  go  out  into  the  by^^ways  and  hedges  and  compel 
men  everywhere  to  come  and  be  filled. 

Occupying  a  middle  ground  between  those  who  hold  to  a  fraternal 
government  as  it  at  present  exists  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  £ast— 
em  Continent,  and  those  extreme  theorists  of  the  opposite  school 
who  hold  that  we  have  no  right  to  touch  a  man,  unless  compelled  in 
self-defense  to  clutch  him  by  the  throat,  are  we  right  in  drawing^  the 
line  of  government  interference  in  educational  matters  just  where  we- 
have  drawn  it,  i.  e.,  between  maintaining  of  free  schools  and  compi- 
ling attendance  ? 

I  believe  that  we  are  wise  in  drawing  it  just  here.  Possibly  tfae- 
state  has  a  right  to  say  to  a  father,  *'  That  son  of  yours  in  a  higher 
sense  belongs  to  me.  I  am  more  concerned  than  you  in  his  welfiaure, 
in  his  health,  in  his  bodily  and  intellectual  vigor.  I  order  you  to 
feed  him  on  Graham  bread  and  send  him  to  school.'*  That  was  the 
Spartan  doctrine,  and  in  old  Sparta  it  had  full  course  and  was  glori- 
fied by  the  breaking  up  of  all  domestie  ties  and  the  extinguishment 
of  all  the  gentler  sentiments.  Mothers  wept  not  over  sons  slain  in 
battle — only  over  those  who  came  home  well  and  strong.  That 
surely  is  a  social  condition  to  whose  view  distance  alone  can  lend 
enchantment.  There  are  occasions,  it  is  true,  when  the  country's 
call  is  louder  and  more  urgent  than  that  of  father  or  mother,  or  wife: 
or  child ;  but  such  are  only  when  "  the  times  are  out  of  joint.*'  It  is 
only  a  most  grave  and  pressing  necessity  that  can  justify  the  state  in 
coming  between  father  and  child,  or  in  any  way  interfering  in  do- 
mestic relationships  and  responsibilities.  The  family  is  the  oldest 
and  most  sacred  of  all  human  organizations ;  the  father  is  the  natural 
and  heaven-appointed  guide  and  protector  during  the  periods  of  in- 
fancy and  tutelage. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  admitted,  too  many  instances- 
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IB  which  6icts  do  not  appear  to  support  that  theory.  There  are  cases 
^  parental  brutality  and  neglect  which  demand  die  correction  of  the 
law.  There  are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  fMher  loses  control  of  his 
•child,  who  becomes  aterror  and  a  menace  to  the  community.  Fktim 
sQch  dangers  sodety  has  a  right  to  protect  itsdf,  but  when  there  is 

00  such  deplorable  result  apparent  or  threatened,  would  it  not  be  an 
impertinency  for  an  officer  of  the  law  to  enter  a  man's  castle  and  de* 
mand  to  know,  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress,  whether  his 
«eve&-year-old  infant  had  yet  learned  his  a — b— abs  ? 

But  laying  aside,  for  the  time,  all  sentimental  scruples,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  question  whether  a  compulsory  school  law  can 
be  efficiently  executed.  The  ready  answer  is :  "  It  u ;  it  has  been 
'executed."  But  where?  Why,  in  Prussia  and  some  other  countries 
of  Europe,  where  the  machinery  of  government  is  so  vast,  and  its 
power  so  centralized,  where  the  individuality  of  the  subject  b  lost 
iight  of  in  the  mighty  and  overshadowing  presence  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Here,  there  are  no  citizens,  only  subjects.  In  peace  or  in 
war  every  young  man  must  serve  at  least  his  three  years  in  the  army. 
Officials  and  paid  spies  of  the  government  are  everywhere.  Not  so 
with  us;  nor  would  our  people  brook  such  surveillance  except  in 
time  of  war,  or  some  threatening  dire  calamity. 

Several  states  already  have  compulsory  school  laws,  but  in  none  is 
non-attendance  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of  the  law. 
They  require  that  every  child  between  certain  ages  shall  be  sent  to 
school  for  a  certain  >number  of  consecutive  weeks  every  year,  unless 
otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education,  or  unless  he  has 
already  acquired  t^e  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools.  How 
then  is  the  proper  officer  to  know  whether  an  absentee  has  other 
means  of  instruction  or  has  acquired  the  education  demanded  by 
law  ?  The  law  prescribes  no  mode  except  by  inquiry,  and  it  would 
take  a  very  shrewd  statesman,  indeed,  to  devise  any  other  mode.  If 
the  inquiry  be  made  of  Ae  parent,  how  easy  and  what  a  temptation 
it  would  be  to  falsify  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  penalty.  If  not  of 
the  parent,  then  obviously  it  must  be  of  the  child;  and  to  avoid  the 
same  danger  of  deception  here,  the  inquiry  must  be  in  the  form  of 
an  examination.  And,  indeed,  such  is  the  plan  actually  proposed 
by  that  eminent  philosopher  and  statesman,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who, 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  is  'not  on  my  side  of  this  question. 

"  I  r^ard  it  almost  as  an  axiom,*'  says  he,  "that  the  state  should 
require  and  compel,  the  education,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  of  every 
.human  being  who  is  bom  a  citizen.*'  He  goes  on  further  to  say : 
"The  instrument  for  enforcing  the  law  [i.  e.,  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion], could  be  no  other  than  public  examinations,  extending  to  all 
^diildren,  and  beginning  at  an  early  age.  An  age  mi|^t  be  fixed  at 
which  every  chfld  must  be  ezamtoed  to  ascertain  if  he  or  she  is  able 
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to  read.  If  the  child  proves  tuudde,  unless  he  has  some  sufficieat 
ground  of  excos^  die  father  might  be  subjected  to  a  moderate  fine,, 
to  be  woiited  out,  if  necessary,  by  his  labor,  and  the  child  might  be- 
put  to  school  at  his  expense.  Once  every  year  the  examination  should 
be  renewed,  with  a  gradually  extending  range  of  subjects,  so  as  to 
make  die  universal  acquisition,  and,  what  is  more,  retention  of  a  cer- 
tain minimum  of  general  knowledge  virtually  compulsory.*' 

If  there  is  any  practicable  method  of  giving  effect  to  compulsory- 
education  except  that  of  requiring  every  healthy  child  actually  to  at- 
tend school  without  leaving  to  the  parents  the  option  of  home  instruc- 
tion, or  the  plan  quoted  from  Mr.  Mill,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
reduced^to  writing.    No  one  proposes  to  take  from  parents  the  priv- 
ilege of  home  instruction.    There  iis  then  no  other  alternative.     We- 
must  have  an  annual  public  examination  extending  to  all  children,, 
and  embracing  a  gradually  extending  range  of  subjects  from  year  to 
year,  an  examination  in  which  the  victim  sub  judice  (if  the  lawyers- 
will  allow  a  slight  misapplication  of  that  phrase),  is  not  so  much  the- 
child  as  the  hapless  father.    Subjected  to  this  test  there  is  many  a  boy 
who  attends  school  year  in  and  year  out  that  would  bring  his  poor 
frdher  to  grief.    Our  school  children  surely  could  not  in  fairness  ber 
excused  from  the  application  of  this  test.    What  an  army  of  deputies^ 
our  honored  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  would  have  to  em* 
ploy  in  this  new  service.    What  thrilling  and  exciting  experiences, 
too,  would  they  be  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  performance  of  their 
arduous  duties ;  chasing  untamed  little  wretches  into  gutters,  up  ha>  - 
lofts,  through  com  fields  and  in  the  brush !    Imagine  these  urchins, 
after  they  have  been  caugHt,  standing  with  fluttering  heart  and  trem- 
bling knees  before  the  awful  magnate  of  the  law  and  repeating,  or 
trying  to  repeat,  the  tables  of  vocals,  sub- vocals  and  atonies ;  defin- 
ing accent,  emphasis  and  inflection ;  telling  the  polar  diameter  of 
the  earth  and  the  width  of  the  torrid  zone ;  writing  the  table  of  apoth- 
ecaries* weight,  and  triangulating  the  distance  from  the  upper  corner 
of  the  room  to  the  lower  opposite  corner.    In  vain  the  father  pleads, 
in  behalf  of  his  panic-stricken  child,  hereditary  stupidity  or  natural 
diffidence.    The  officer  consults  his  book  of  instructions,  and  finds 
that  the  state  requires  a  healthy  boy  of  thirteen  to  be  familiar  with 
the  properties  of  right-angled  triangles  and  hypotenuses.    If  the  min  - 
imum  of  knowledge^  is  not  forthcoming,  the  father  may  take  his. 
choice,  whether  to  compound  his  felony  in  the  national  currency  or 
work  it  out  on  the  streets. 

"  But,"  says  the  objector,  "no  such  means  or  results  are  contem- 
plated by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  education.  We  expect  the- 
officer^  having  this  matter  in  charge  to  use  a  large  discretion."  Very- 
true  ;  but  suppose  an  officer  should  now  and  then  be  found  npon. 
whom  nature  had  not  been  very  bountiful  in  the  aiticle  of  discretion  ? 
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It  is,  moreover;  an  essoitial  property  of  civil  law  to  be  exact  and 
ineiorable.  Tho  moment  an  executive  officer  tums  aside  from  <he 
letter  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  that  moment  the  law  becomes  a. 
nuUity ,  or  the  officer  a  dictator.  If  the  law  requires  a  child  ten  years 
of  age  to  know  all  the  multiplication  table,  and  lays  a  fine  of  not  lesa 
tiian  $2  nor  more  than  $20  upon  the  father  who  has  failed  to  have 
his  child  educated  up  to  that  point,  what  discretion  is  the  officer  at 
liberty  to  exercise  except  to  determine  the  penalty  between  the  ex* 
treme  limits,  according  to  the  degree  and  culpability  of  the  failure  ? 

The  law  must  define  the  minimum  of  knowledge  required  at  each 
successive  examination.  It  must  be  minute,  going  into  every  detaiL 
It  must  specify  the  manner  of  conducting  the  examination.  It  must 
state  in  full  what  excuses  may  be  accepted  for  deficiency,  and  what 
is  to  be  the  evidence  that  these  excuses  are  not  fictitious.  Unless 
the  law  is  thus  clear  in  its  instructions,  the  one  who  is  charged  with 
its  execution  is  liable  to  meet  with  troublesome  obstacles  at  every 
step,  and  is  himself  exposed  to  prosecution  if  he  in  the  least  over^ 
steps  his  limitations. 

That  it  is  no  fancy  sketch  which  has  thus  been  drawn  of  the  con- 
ditions that  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
in  the  matter  of  compulsory  education,  may  be  made  to  appear  by  a. 
study  of  the  operations  of  such  laws  in  other  states  of  the  Union* 
We  can  devise  no  practical  conclusion  from  the  experience  of  Prus- 
sia, or  even  of  Switzerland,  where  the  conditions  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  are  so  different  from  those  existing  here. 

Massachusetts  has  had  a  compulsory  law  since  1852.  Its  provis- 
ions,  so  far  as  the  compulsory  part  is  concerned,  are  almost  precisely 
those  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Indiana  legislature.  The  provisions 
for  its  execution  are  quite  ample — i.  e.,  apparently  so.-  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  town  or  city  treasurer  to  prosecute  for  violation  of  the 
law  upon  information  furnished  by  school  committees  or  truant  offi- 
cers, and  a  neglect  to  do  so  renders  him  liable  to  a  fuie  of  |2o.  The 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  issued  instructions  to  the 
responsible  officers  in  the  following  emphatic  words :  "  It  is  not  suf- 
fident  for  committees  and  truant  officers  to  wait  for  information  to 
be  given  to  them  of  neglect  of  duty  by  parents  and  guardians,  but 
they  should  discover  and  inquire  into  all  such  cases  and  pursue  the 
delinquents  according  to  the  requirements  of  law.  In  no  other  way,** 
says  he,  "  can  we  save  portions  of  society  from  the  barbarism  which 
our  ancestors  would  not  suffer.** 

Nine  years  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  after  diese  instruc- 
tions were  issued,  Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  the  Boston  schools, 
says  in  his  annual  report:  "It  appears  that  no  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  school  committees  or  truant  officers  for  violations 
of  this  statute.**    He  urges  the  mildness  and  justness  of  the  law,  and 
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says  that  it  seems  highljrdesfaraMe  that  some-attempt-elie«ldte  anSe 
to  put  it  in  force.  Four  yean  later,  or  thirteen  years  alter  dro  law 
had  been  placed  on  the  statute  book,  he  says  again :  "  No  pfosecn^ 
tions  under  these  provisions  have  as  y«t  been  made  in  this  city«  L  e»* 
Boston.  It  is  expected,  however,"  says  he,  "that  the  truant  offieers 
will  in  future  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  these  provisions  of  law 
are  violated,  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  prosecution 
of  all  persons  liable  to  penalty  in  omsequence  of  such  violations.** 
It  is,  however,  true  that  about  two  years  before  this  time  a  complaint 
was  made  under  the  law  against  an  absentee.  **  A  boy  was  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  Police  Court,  charged  with  wandering  about  in 
the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  city,  having  no  lawful  occupation 
or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years.**  The  charge  having 
been  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  delinquent  was  sentenced 
— ^to  what  ?  to  attend  school  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks  ?  Not  at 
all.  He  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Reformation  for  two  years.  This 
first  victory  under  the  law  is  said  to  have  afforded  great  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  compulsory  education  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  not,  however,  as  must  be  seen,  a  triumph  of 
compulsory  attendance.  It  was  simply  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  a  vagrant. 

The  expectation  of  Superintendent  Philbrick  that  the  law  in  the 
future  would  be  enforced,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  still  remains 
a  hope  deferred. 

There  is  a  truant  law  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  some  other 
states  which  has  been,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  securing  regular 
attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  h^p  to  both 
parents  and  teachers,  and  is  a  terror  to  vagrant  and  lawless  children 
who,  without  it,  would  be  unrestrained  and  free  from  all  control  by 
parental  or  other  authority.  Such  a  law  is  needed  in  every  city,  if 
not  in  the  country,  and  it  is  the  only  approach  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion which  has  been  successful  in  this  country. 

But  Massachusetts  is  not  the  only  state  in  which  these  experiments 
have  been  tried.  Vermont  passed  a  compulsory  law  somewhere 
about  1870.  Michigan  followed  suit  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^^  York  in  1874. 
Connecticut  also  has  a  compulsory  law,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  when  it  was  passed,  though  it  is  certainly  eight  or  ten  years 
since.  Now,  it  is  true  that  only  in  Connecticut  and  New  York  City 
is  it  claimed,  or  are  any  statistics  given,  tending  to  show  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  been  such  as  to  have  any  appreciable  ^fect 
upon  school  attendance.  Connecticut  is  a  small  state  and  it  has  a 
very  active  secretary  of  its  State  Board,  who  is  an  enUiusiastic  advo- 
cate of  compulsory  measures.  Up  to  1879,  however,  only  four  pros- 
ecutions had  been  made  under  the  law,  diree  of  parents  and  one  of 
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It  auufacUtaner  for  ill^^  employment  of  children  of  school  age. 
Secretary  Noithrop  frankly  says :  "  Instead  of  brandishing  the  pen- 
aides  of  the  law,  we  have  kq>t  them  in  the  back-grotind  and  urged 
mainly  the  great  advantages  of  education.'*  He  naively  adds  that 
these  perssaeioiis  are,  however,  often  enforced  by  the  delicate  hint 
that "  we  dease  to  avoid  the  painfol  duty,**  etc.,  etc.,  which  delicate 
hint  he  dunks  sometimes  wwks  very  potently.  With  this  law,  and 
^  other  means  which  have  been  employed  in  Connecticut  since  the 
passage  of  the  law,  comparing  the.  stelttsdcs  of  1874  with  those  of 
1878,  we  find  that  an  increase  of  4,87s  in  the  number  of  school  age 
in  the  state  (4 — 16),  there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  530  on  the 
public  schools  rolL  Total  increase  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  private  and 
poUic,  only  3,217,  or  66  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  school  popula- 
tion. It  would  be  instructive  to  make  a  comparison  between  Con- 
necticut and  our  own  state.  This  can  not  be  done  accurately  because 
the  l^al  school  ages^  differ,  and  we  have  no  common  measure  for 
the  two  states.  You  may  draw  some  inference,  however,  from  the 
following  facts : 

In  1878  Connecticut  had  enrolled  in  her  public  schools  86.5  per 
cent  of  the  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  187$, 
three  years  earlier,  Indiana  had  on  her  rolls  88.8  per  cent  of  the 
children  between  six  and  fifteen.  Connecticut's  attendance  is  man- 
ifestly higher  than  Indiana's,  or  would  appear  to  be  so,  if  measured 
by  the  same  standard.  But  considering  the  comparative  age  of  the 
states  and  other  differences  which  would  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  matters  of  this  kind,  the  showing  is  not  one  which  need  greatly 
alarm  or  mortify  a  citizen  of  the  Hoosier  State. 

Under  the  New  York  law,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  efibrt  for  its  en- 
forcement has  been  made  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York.  After 
the  law  had  been  in  operation  one  year.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  Chair- 
man of  Educational  Committee  of  New  York  Council  of  Political 
Reform,  gives  to  the  public  a  summary  of  results.  He  estimates 
that  in  one  year,  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  nearly  8,000  children 
were  induced  to  abandon  a  course  of  idleness  and  vagrancy.  But  a 
careful  analysis  of  facts  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  the 
compulsory  clause  to  which  credit  for  this  result  is  to  be  given.  It 
is  ra^er  to  the  truant  act.  It  is  stated  that,  "  to  the  happy  surprise 
of  the  truant  agents,  they  soon  found  that  parents,  instead  of  oppos* 
ing  their  efforts,  were  ready  to  aid  them  in  ever>'  way  in  their  power; 
and  in  many  instances  the  parents  themselves  would  send  to  the 
truant  officer  to  come  and  help  them  put  their  children  in  school. 
Every  parent,"  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  however  poor,  is  desirous 
to  have  his  children  get  on  better  in  the  world  than  he  has  himself.*' 

A  year  later  a  statement  covering  the  years  1876  and  1877  contains 
^e  following  paragraph : 
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'*  Inquiries  made  of  city  superintendents  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an 
elementary  education,  show  that  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken 
to  enforce  them  except  in  the  City  of  New  York.  There,  a  superin- 
tendent of  truancy  and  twelve  agents  were  employed  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  12,599  cases  were  investigated.  '  In  nearly  half  of  these 
cases  the  children  were  found  to  have  been  kept  at  home  by  parents. 
by  reason  of  poverty,  sickness  or  physical  disqualification,  while  in 
1, 1 59  cases  the  homes  of  absent  children  could  not  be  found.  Nearly 
one- third  were  placed  in  school,  and  seventy- nine  were  committed 
to  institutions  where  they  would  be  duly  cared  for." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  result,  which  is  certainly  a 
beneficent  one,  was  brought  about  so  much  by  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  parents,  as  by  the  activity  of  the  truant  agents  in  looking 
up  truants  and  vagrants.    No  prosecutions  of  parents  are  reported. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  Vermont  is  less  explicit,  but  there  are 
some  figures  from  which  we  may  draw  a  conclusion.  In  the  year 
1877-8  Vermont  enrolled  in  her  public  schools  77  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age.  During  the  same  period  Indiana  enrolled  73. 
per  cent.  But  the  apparent  superiority  of  Vermont  is  probably  only 
apparent  for  the  reason  that  the  school  age  in  Vermont  is  from  five 
to  twenty,  while  in  Indiana  it  is  from  six  to  twenty-one.  Every  one 
conversant  with  school  matters  knows  that  where  attendance  is  per- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  five  and  six  there  will  be  a  very  much 
larger  attendance  at  this  age  than  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
tweniy-one.  I  think  the  figures  indicate  quite  as  high  a  percentage 
in  this  state  as  in  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  shows  a  better  per- 
centage of  attendance ;  but  I  observe  that  the  late  reports  of  that 
state  make  reference  to  the  truant  law  and  the  law  forbidding  the 
employment  of  children  who  have  not  attended  school  three  months 
in  any  given  year,  and  not  at  all  to  the  compulsory  law  which  was 
enacted  in  1871. 

The  conditions  in  Michigan  afford  a  better  analogy  for  our  in!»truc- 
tion  than  any  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  compulsory  law  there  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  now  seven  years.  During  that  time  no 
prosecutions  have  been  made,  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  persons  who- 
are  in  circumstances  to  form  correct  judgment,  there  has  been  no- 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  school  attendance  resulting  from  the  law. 
There  certainly  has  been  no  improvement  that  can  be  traced  to  this 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  comparing  the  statistics  of  1878  and  i879». 
we  find  that  with  an  increase  of  10,187  in  the  school  population  re- 
ported at  the  latter  date,  there  was  an  absolute  decrease  of  17,564  in 
the  school  enrollment.  At  its  best,  Michigan  never  quite  reached 
Indiana's  figure,  and  now  it  is  five  or  six  per  cent,  below ;  it  bein^ 
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knposiiibk  to  make  an  exact  comparison  on  account-of  the  diiferenee 
in  tlie  school  age  in  the  two  states. 

Nour,  this  decrease  need  not  be  attributed  to  the  compulsory  law; 
that  is  not  claimed ;  but  it  occurred  in  spite  of  that.  The  reason 
probably  is  to  be  sought  in  the  unwisdom  of  the  legislature  that  aboU- 
ished  county  supervision  in  that  state,  and  thus  lowered  the  standard 
of  qualification  required  of  teachers,  and  rendered  many  of  the  schools 
incfficiMit  and  unpopular.  At  least  this  is  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and  by  many  of  the  township  superintendents 
who  were  substituted  for  superintendents  of  counties. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  argument  a  pruni  in  this  case,  and  also, 
in  part,  the  argument  from  facts  and  experiment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  enough  in  these  to  excite  at  least  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  probability  of  effecting  a  total  suppression  of  illiteracy  by  com- 
pulsory legislation.  The  truth  is,  the  habits  and  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple are  not  such  as  to  invite  any  great  amount  of  inquisitiveness  into 
family  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be.  It  was  this  feelings 
probably  more  than  anything  else,  that  secured  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
come tax,  the  most  equitable  form  of  taxation  ever  devised,  if  it  could 
be  honestly  collected. 

The  delicacy  of  making  the  inquiries  necessary  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  under  consideration,  is  such  as  to  inspire  school  officers 
universally  with  an  invincible  repugnance  to  pursuing  the  necessary 
investigations.  It  is  true,  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  neglect  to 
perform  their  duty,  but  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  any  prosecutioa 
of  an  officer  for  neglect  of  this  kind,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any. 

But  let  us  indulge  the  supposition  that  all  the  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion are  surmounted,  and  that  we  have  an  educational  executive  man 
or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  fear  or  favor,  with  as  many 
eyes  as  Argus  and  zs  many  hands  as  Briareus— in  other  words,  that 
we  have  an  administration  as  perfect  as  that  of  Prussia. 

Should  we,  then,  have  reason  to  expect  an  ideal  state  of  society  ? 
In  1845,  twenty-six  years  after  the  present  system  of  public  education 
went  into  effect  in  Prussia^  two  per  cent  of  the  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-two  were  destitute  of  an  elementary 
education.  In  1843,  ^^  average  number  attending  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia  was  663,978,  or  a  litde  more  than  22  per  cent,  less 
than  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  Empire  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  founeen.  which  is  the  age  during  which  compulsory 
attendance  is  supposed  to  be  enforced.  In  1855,  the  whole  enroll- 
ment of  the  primary  schools  was  184.779  ^^^s  than  the  number  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen.  This  is  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire number.  In  1875,  only  about  eleven  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  Indiana  between  six  and  fifteen  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.    If  we  could  get  the  exact  number  between  seven  and  four*  , 
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teen  for  the  purpose  of  an  accurate  comparison  with  Germaity,  it  is 
not  probable  that  we  should  find  ourselves  much  behind.  Thete  is» 
however,  another  possible  basis  for  comparison.  In  Prussia,  in  all 
classes  of  schools,  from  elementary  to  universities  included,  tfie  nitm- 
ber  attending  is  only  one  for  every  six  inhabitants.  Last  year,  in 
Indiana,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  503,893  pupils, 
which,  calling  our  population  2,000,000,  is  a  little  more  than  one  for 
•every  four.  That  our  condition  is  not  very  alarming  appears,  too, 
from  the  fact  diat  the  school  census  of  1879  reports  only  1,781  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty*one  who  can  not  read  or 
write.  Are  we  not  getting  on  rather  prosperously  without  compul- 
sory laws,  considering  that  we  are  not  yet  removed  a  generation  from 
the  days  of  pioneering  ? 

Let  us  look  at  Holland  for  a  moment.  Why  this  little  kingdom, 
scarcely  redeemed  from  the  sea ;  with  its  precious  historical  memo- 
ries ;  with  its  over-crowded  population  of  235  inhabitants  to  die  square. 
mile — ^in  spite  of  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence,against  the  most 
treacherous  of  elements ;  in  spite  of  its  insignificance  compared  with 
the  great  powers  which  lie  around  it^has  one  of  the  most  perfect 
systems  of  state  education  to  be  found  in  aU  Europe.  "  In  Haarlem, 
with  a  population  of  21,000,  in  1840  there  could  not  be  found  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age  and  of  sound  intellect  who  could  not  both  read 
and  write.*'  A  similar  state  of  things  is  said  to  have  existed  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  only  compulsion  employed  there  is  the  with* 
holding  '*  out-door  relief  from  any  family  whose  children  are  allowed 
to  run  wild  in  the  streets  or  to  grow  up  as  vagrants,  or  are  employed 
in  any  factory,  without  previous  elementary  training."  It  must  t>e 
confessed,  too,  I  think,  that  Holland  has  filled  a  more  illustrious  page 
in  the  history  of  civilization  than  Prussia,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  and  extent  of  her  territory,  and  that  her  victories 
have  been  those  of  peace  rather  than  of  war.  ' 

I  can  not  refrain  here  from  quoting  an  observation  of  Horace 
Mann  upon  Prussia,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  just. 
It  is  the  observation,  however,  of  a  discripninating  and  fair-minded 
man,  who  was  not  wont  to  utter  censorious  words  without  good  cause : 

"  It  is  sometimes  asked,"  says  he,  "  why  the  Prussians,  with  such 
vast  and  powerful  machinery  for  popular  instruction,  do  not,  as  a 
nation,  advance  more  rapidly  in  tiie  path  of  civilization,  why  die 
people  are  so  little  enterprising,  and,  finally,  why  certain  national 
vices  have  not  yet  been  eradicated  ?  "  His  theory  to  account  for  this 
strange  anomaly  is  that  the  people  are  too  much  begovemed.  To 
use  his  own  words:  "In  Prussia  the  government  takes  about  tbe 
same  care  of  the  citizen  that  the  citizen  does  of  his  catde."  If  such 
has  been  the  issue  of  too  much  paternal  government  in  Ptussia,  per- 
haps we  had  better  hasten  slowly  in  following  her  footsteps. 
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Pniaiia  has  always  been  a  favorite  theme  for  those  who  were  en- 
deavoriag  to  support  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition.  Exclaimed 
an  eathosiastic  orator  onoe :  "  Behold  the  wonderftil  fruit  of  Prus- 
sia's educational  system!  Were  not  20,000  Prussians  more  than  a 
match  for  40^000  Austrians  ?*'  It  was  true  that  Prussia  was  £ar  in 
advance  of  Austria  in  education,  but  it  was  not  for  the  lack  of  laws  that 
Austria  iell  behind  in  the  race.  Austria  had  schoirf  laws  that  were 
virtually  compulsory ;  for,  long  previous  to  iSjj,  when  a  mandatory, 
desree  was  promulgated,  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  and  edu- 
cational proficiency  was  requisite  "  to  be  employed  as  a  workman, 
to  secure  a  trade,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  Uie  state  in  any  capac- . 
ity,  or  to  get  married.'* 

There  have  been  visionaries  wild  enough  to  claim  the  universal 
iatelligenoe  and  virtue  that  would  necessarily  follow  compulsory 
school  attendance,  would  render  superfluous  jails,  penitentiaries  and 
courts  of  justice.  Would  that  this  were  so.  The  legislature  would 
do  well  in  that  case,  to  fill  the  statute  books  with  compulsory  laws 
and  then  adjoum  sine  die.  But,.alas !  we  have  not  yet  learned  that 
education  is  incompatible  with  vice.  In  185S  Prussia  spent  twelve 
times  as  much  in  her  prisons  alone  as  she  did  on  her  elementary 
schools.  The  administration  of  justice  for  that  year  cost  ^10,400,000, 
and  on  education  and  religion  there  was  expended  less  than  $4,600,- .. 
00a  Of  1,162  convicts  in  the  Illinois  State  Prison  in  the  year  1868, 
864  could  both  read  and  write.    Many  had  a  good  education. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  general  intelligence  decreases 
crime  and  promotes  morality ;  but  this  is  a  proposition  that  is  by  no 
means  so  fully  proven  as  to  meet  no  question.  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
"Social  Sta;tics,'*  startles  us  with  the  assertion  that  so  "far  from 
proving  that  morality  is  increased  by  education,  the  facts  prove,  if 
anything,  the  reverse.'*  Now,  a  dogmatic  assertion  from  any  one, 
even  a  Herbert  Spencer,  need  not  have  very  much  weight,  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  he  seems  to  prove  it,  at  least  of  some  districts  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary,  however,  in  the  light  of  his  state- . 
ments,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  dismemberment  of  our  educational 
system  because  facts  can  be  brought  forward  on  the  other  side.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  exact  ratio  between  morality  and  intel- 
ligence has  not  yet  been  determined.  All  talk  about  closing  our 
courts  and  penal  institutions  by  compulsory  education  is  the  shal- 
lowest kind  of  clap-trap. 

Whatever  may  be  the  elevating  and  refining  influence  of  educa- 
tion, to  do  its  perfect  work,  it  must  be  largely  spontaneous.  The 
attempt  to  force  incorrigible  truants  and  vagrants  into  our  public 
schools  is  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.  It  is  not  likely  to  enrich 
them,  and  may  make  the  schools  poor  indeed,  by  the  introduction  of 
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•evil  communicationsp  which  corrupt  good  manners.  For  such, 
should  be  an  institution  provided  which  is  both  penal  and  relbrma'^ 
tory.  In  our  common  schools,  where  your  children  and  mine  are  to 
spend  so  many  hours  and  days  of  bright  childhood,  let  there  be  as 
much  light  and  freedom  as  possible.  If  there  are  to  be  bolts  and 
bars  to  which  some  are  to  be  driven  as  dumb  cattle,  let  them  not  be 
put  up  at  the  windows  through  which  our  little  ones  receive  their  air 
and  sunshine.  Nor  is  much  that  is  useful  to  be  expected  from  the 
schooling  of  a  child  whose  father  will  only  send  him  to  sdiool  be- 
cause forced  to  do  so.  An  obstinate  and  recalcitrant  parent  will 
easily  find  means  to  render  the  schooling  of  his  child  nugatory.  Bnt 
there*  are  few  or  none  such,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  criminal 
-classes,  and  there  ought  to  be  power  and  means  somewhere  to  take 
from  all  such  the  entire  custody  of  their  children  and  to  properly  care 
for  them. 

Our  schools  are  doing  well.  If  there  are  some  children  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  the  fault  will  generally  be  found  not  to  lie  in  the  pa- 
rents* opposition  or  even  indifference  to  their  education,  bnt  to  rea* 
sons  which  can  be  removed,  and  better  removed,  by  other  means 
than  a  law  requiring  them  to  be  sent  to  school. 

It  would  not  be  courteous,  perhaps,  to  dismiss  this  subject  without 
reference  to  some  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  affirmative  nde  of 
the  question.  Many  of  these  arguments,  it  is  thought,  have  been 
met  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form,  in  the  body  of  the  discussion.  One  or 
two  more  deserve  special  mention. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some  that  a  compulsory  law  is  a  necessary  and 
logical  sequence  to  any  system  of  free  schools ;  in  other  words^  that 
it  is  not  honest  or  to  be  tolerated  that  citizens  shall  be  compelled  to 
support  such  a  system,  and  then  that  it  shall  be  permitted  to  fall 
short  of  a  complete  fulfillment  of  its  purpose,  from  lack  of  needed 
supplementary  legislation.  These  are  the  logicians  of  the  "one-hoss 
shay  *'  school,  who  never  will  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  mathematical  and  a  social  problem.  They  declare  that  we  must 
either  perfect  our  system,  or  abandon  it  altogether.  The  tax-payer 
pays  his  money  in  order  that  intelligence  may  be  universal,  and  if 
the  state,  taking  his  money,  can  not  secure  universal  education,  it 
must  not  tax  him  fen-  this  purpose  at  all.  That,  I  believe,  is  not  an 
unfair  statement  of  this  position.     Logic  is  l(>gic,  you  know. 

We  might  carry  this  mode  of  reasoning  into  other  subjects,  per- 
haps. Government  should  supplement  a  cheap  mail  service  by  a 
requirement  that  every  able-bodied  citizen  shall  write  so  many  letters 
every  month  and  subscribe  for  a  newspaper.  The  light-house  ap- 
propriation needs  a  supplementary  provision  that  every  citizen  shall 
own  a  sailing  vessel,  or  at  least  take  an  occasional  voyage  on  the 
high  seas.    I  am  not  sure  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  maintain 
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life-saving  stations  on  the  coast  without  requiring  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  concessional  district  to  suffer  an  annual  ship- 
"virreck.  Government  has  no  logical  right  to  esta,blish  courts  unless 
it  can  secure  by  them  complete  justice  and  correct  all  wrongs.  But, 
of  coarse,  this  is  all  absurd. 

All  human  endeavor — individual,  social,  political — is  subject  to 
limitations,  and  sometimes  these  limitations  are  discouragingly  nar- 
row. All  that  any  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  can  demand  is  that 
the  means  which  he  contributes  to  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the 
•community  shall  be  wisely  expended ;  but  above  all,  he  may  demand 
that,  when  it  is  accomplishing  a  grand,  though  possibly  an  imperfect 
work,  none  of  it  shall  be  frittered  away  in  the  foolish  repetition  of  ex- 
periments that  have  been  tried  elsewhere  and  found  to  be  abortive. 

There  is  another  claim,  however,  for  this  law,  or\rather  a  plea  for 
it,  by  some  philanthropists  in  the  states  where  it  stands  upon  the 
statute  books  as  a  dead  letter.  They  say  that  the  law  carries  with  it 
a  great  moral  force ;  that  it  acts  by  a  sort  of  impalpable  and  subtle 
virtue,  bringing  to  the  temples  of  learning  the  children  of  sin  and 
sorrow  by  its  winsome  persuasiveness,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Now, 
I  take  it  that  the  sort  of  people  who  will  not  give  their  children  the 
advantages  of  at  least  three  months  a  year  in  a  free  school  near  at 
hand  without  a  compulsory  law  would  not,  as  a  rule,  inhale  enough 
of  its  aroma  from  the  circumambient  air  to  turn  their  heads  or  change 
their  hearts. 

The  men  for  whom  this  law  is  to  be  enacted  are  men  who  will  obey 
it  only  when  it  assumes  some  tangible  form  and  bears  down  upon 
them  with  an  imperative  aspect.  Besides,  if  it  is  the  moral  effect  that 
is  sought,  why  not  let  it  take  the  form  of  a  resolution  or  a  proclama- 
tion, rather  than  of  a  statutory  decree  ? 

No,  gentlemen ;  the  times  are  not  ripe  for  laws  of  this  kind,  and 
when  they  are  ripe  we  shall  not  need  them. 

Let  us  foster  our  free  school  system.  Let  us  build  it  up,  and  not 
pull  it  down.  Let  us  make  it  as  perfect  and  attractive  as  possible, 
within  due  bounds  of  moderation  and  good  sense.  We  are  bound 
by  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  local  pride  to  adapt  our  schools 
to  the  largest  needs  of  the  community. 

We  undertake  to  furnish  free  schooling  up  to  approaching  maturity 
to  ail  who  will  receive  it.  We  can  not  safely  nor  honorably  curtail 
the  system  so  that  our  youth,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  shall  not  find  competent  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  suitable  for  them  and  they  may  desire  to  pursue. 
The  great  majority  are  done  with  school  life  much  earlier  than  this ; 
but  it  no  less  a  wise  statesmanship  to  keep  facilities  open  for  the  i^st 
who  hear  a  voice  calling  them  to  come  up  higher,  than  it  would  be 
if  most  or  even  all  were  crowding  the  doors  of  the  upper  court.    But 
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throughout  all  grades,  except  in  our  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, the  spontaneous  spirit  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  to  the  larg- 
est possible  extent.  Arrest  truants  and  vagrants  and  send  them  to 
their  own  place  until  their  waywardness  has  been  eliminated  or  sup- 
pressed. If  a  parent  neglects  his  children,  or  loses  control  of  them, 
or  is  found  to  be  training  them  in  vicious  ways,  relieve  him  of  their 
custody,  and  put  them  into  institutions  adapted  to  their  natures  and 
their  needs ;  but  do  not  add  a  new  crime  to  the  code.  Above  all,  do 
not  establish  among  a  free  people  an  .inquisition,  with  authority  to 
enter  a  quiet  and  orderly  home,  and  to  establish  an  impertinent  es- 
pionage upon  a  parent's  theory  of  education  and  methods  of  training 
up  the  children,  whom  God  has  committed  to  bis  care. 


WHISPERING. 


,    D.    G.    WRIGHT. 


I  HE  crude  teacher  gives  his  whole  mind  to  ^'  How  to  stop 
whispering."  I  have  known  a  teachers'  convention  to  de- 
bate on  nothing  else.  It  used  to  trouble  me,  but  does  no  longer. 
I  do  three  things :  i.  Keep  the  pupils  busy ;  2.  Treat  them  po- 
Htely;  3.  Consider  whispering  as  disorder,  simply. 

I  say  nothing  about  whispering,  let  them  whisper  \  I  consider 
it  like  the  noise  one  makes  as  he  walks  the  room.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary thing.  Some  will  make  more  and  some  less.  Some  will 
go  so  still  as  not  to  trouble  the  rest.  Some  will  try  to  make  a 
great  deal,  some  are  careless,  and  some  are  vicious.  It  is  useless 
to  say  **  there  should  be  no  whispering."  The  parents  do  it  at 
churches,  the  teachers  at  teachers'  conventions.  Let  us  teach 
them  to  use  it  with  judgment,  and  what  whispering  they  do  to 
do  it  above  board  and  not  in  a  mean  and  sneaking  manner. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  forbid  it.  I  say  ''you  talk  too  much.'' 
''you  talk  too  loud,"  etc.,  and  in  this  way  teach  them  to  regu- 
late it.  It  is  an  old  doctrine  that  there  must  be  no  talking  in 
school,  but  why  ?  The  same  pupils  go  to  entertainments  and 
meet  their  schoolmates  and  are  allowed  to  talk  to  them,  nor  do 
I  hear  of  any  trouble  that  arises  at  these  places.. 
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There  is  one  thing  that  struck  my  attention  very  forcibly.  I 
had  a  school  once  that  I  controlled  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  no  one 
was  allowed  to  speak  a  word.  In  the  same  town  was  a  private 
school,  and  it  was  said  that  the  pupils  there  did  as  they  chose. 
At  a  festival  I  was  pained  to  overhear  a  conversation  by  two 
ladies  to  the  effect  that  "Mr.  Wright's  pupils  were  the  worst  be- 
haved pupils  in  the  room ;  Mr.  R.'s  pupils  behave  very  nicely." 
I  thought  on  that  a  good  deal,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  ever-governed.     After  that  I  was  less — strict 

Children  must  be  taught  to  govern  themselves,  and  as  to  whis- 
pering, they  must  be  taught  to  control  themselves.  My  rules 
are:  i.  Do  nothing  that  wiB  interfere  with  another.  2.  Mind 
your  own  business  as  hard  as  you  can.  These  I  enforce  as  well 
as  I  can.  As  to  specific  rules,  I  say  ''use  the  intermission  for 
talking  as  much  as  possible ;  that  is,  keep  what  you  have  to  say 
until  then." 

To  have  the  same  rules  that  you  have  at  church,  lectures, 
Sunday-schools  and  parties  is  the  true  method.  I  do  certainly 
believe  that  children  should  'Mearn  to  mind"  as  we  say,  and  I 
teach  my  pupils  to  mind  and  they  do  mind,  but  I  develop  their 
reasoning  powers.  I  want  a  pupil  who  will  in  society  know  how 
to  hold  his  tongue;  to  be  able  to  speak  and  not  to  speak  is  the 
test.  The  one  who  does  not  speak  because  he  is  not  permitted 
can  not  claim  that  he  is  educated. 

Of  course  you  will  have  difficulty  with  new  pupils;  of  course 
the  rude  and  uncultured  and  much  repressed  will  take  advantage 
of  you.  But  I  get  my  school  in  such  a  state  that  it  keeps  such 
elements  in  subjection.  I  am  no  longer  in  fear  of  the  bugbear, 
whispering;  I  have  other  things  I  am  now  in  fear  of.  "Is  this 
a  School,*'  I  continually  ask  myself,  "or  is  it  only  a  mill — a 
knowledge  mill,  if  you  think  that  sounds  any  better — if  so,  then 
it  is  ^failure.*' — Ex. 


If  thou  expect  death  as  a  friend,  prepare  to  entertain  him ; 
if  thou  expect  death  as  an  enemy,  prepare  to  overcome  him ; 
death  has  no  advantage  but  when  he  comes  as  a  stranger. 
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BUSINESS  LAW  IN  DAILY  USE. 


FACTS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

»F  a  note  is  lost  or  stolen,  it  does  not  release  the  maker ;  he 
must  pay  it,  if  the  consideration  for  which  it  was  given  and 
the  amount  can  be  proven. 

Notes  bear  interest  only  when  so  stated. 

Principals  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  agents. 

Each  individual  in  a  partnership  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  except  in  cases  of  special  part- 
nership. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

An  agreement  without  consideration  is  void. 

A  note  made  on  Sunday  is  void. 

Contracts  made  on  Sunday  can  not  be  enforced. 

A  note  by  a  minor  is  void. 

A  contract  made  with  a  minor  is  void. 

A  contract  made  with  a  lunatic  is  void. 

A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  a  person  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, can  not  be  collected. 

It  is  a  fraud  to  conceal  a  fraud. 

Signatures  made  with  a  lead-pencil  are  good  in  law. 

The  acts  of  one  partner  bind  all  the  rest. 

''Value  received"  is  usually  written  in  a  note,  and  should  be, 
but  is  not  necessary.  If  not  written  it  is  presumed  by  the  law, 
or  may  be  supplied  by  proof. 

The  maker  of  an  ** accommodation"  bill  or  note  (one  for 
which  he  has  received  no  consideration),  having  lent  his  name 
or  credit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  holder,  is  not  bound  to 
the  person  accommodated,  but  is  bound  to  all  other  parties,  pre- 
cisely as  if  there  was  a  good  consideration. 

No  consideration  is  sufficient  in  law  if  it  be  illegal  in  its 

nature. 

Checks  or  drafts  must  be  presented  for  payment  without  un- 
reasonable delay. 

An  indorsee  has  a  right  of  action  against  all  whose  names  were 
on  the  bill  when  he  received  it. 
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If  the  letter  containing  a  protest  of  non-payment  be  put  into, 
the  post-office,  any  miscarriage  does  not  affect  the  party  giving 
notice. 

Notes  of  protest  may  be  sent  either  to  the  place  of  business 
or  residence  of  the  party  notified. 

The  holder  of  a  note  may  give  notice  of  protest  either  to  all 
the  previous  indorsers,  or  only  to  one  of  them ;  in  case  of  the 
latter,  he  must  select  the  last  indorser,  and  the  last  must  give 
notice  to  the  last  before  him,  and  so  on.  Each  indorser  must 
send  notice  the  same  day  or  the  day  following.  Neither  Sunday 
or  legal  holiday  is  to  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  time  in  which 
notice  is  to  be  given. 

If  two  or  more  persons  as  partners  are  jointly  liable  on  a  note 
or  bill,  due  notice  to  one  of  them  is  sufficient. 

An  indorser  may  prevent  his  own  liability  to  be  sued  by  writ- 
ing "without  recourse,"  or  similar  words. 

All  claims- which  do  not  rest  upon  a  seal  or  judgment  must  be 
sued  within  six  years  from  the  time  when  they  arise. 

Part  payment  of  a  debt  which  has  passed  the  time  of  statutory 
limitation  revives  the  whole  debt,  and  the  claim  holds  good  for 
another  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  such  partial  pay- 
ment 

If,  when  a  debt  is  due,  the  debtor  is  out  of  the  state,  the  ''six 
years"  do  not  begin  to  run  until  he  returns.  If  he  afterward 
leave  the  state,  the  time  forward  counts  the  same  as  if  he  re- 
mained in  the  state. — Journal  of  Edwation, 


COURSE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADE. 


R.  Editor  :  In  reply  to  Query  from  "A  Primary  Teacher" 
in  the  Journal  for  July,  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the  three 
lower  grades  is  hereby  submitted.  We  follow  this  outline  suc- 
cessfully in  our  Primary  Ward  Schools,  where  we  are  compelled 
to  put  the  Infant  Class  and  First  and  Second  Reader  grades  in 
charge  of  one  teacher. 
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Th«  Course  of  Instruction  and  Programme  explain  themselves; 
it  «iay  be  added,  however,  that  the  Infant  Class  is  dismissed  at 
11.35  A.  M.  and  at  3.45  p.  m.,  and  that  according  to  this  Pro- 
/gramme  each  grade  has  six  exercises  daily,  the  plan  being  based 
'On  the  belief  that  recitations  must  be  short  and  frequent  in  order 
to  hold  the  attention  of  small  children  and  to  secure  the  best 
results.  / 

COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

INFANT  GRADE — ^TIME  4  MOS. 

Readings  Writing,  Spelling. — Oral  Words,  representing  objects 
familiar  to  pupils;  Oral  Words  representing  ideas  familiar  to 
pupils;  The  same  words  written  on  board  by  teacher;  The  Sense 
of  Words;  The  Sound  of  Words;  The  Form  of  Words,  combined 
into  use  in  simple  written  sentences;  The  learning  of  the  script 
letters  in  these  words ;  Spelling  the  same  words  by  letter  and 
sound ;  The  writing  of  the  same  words  by  the  pupil ;  The  use  of 
the  Period,  Question  Mark  and  ''I";  The  transformation  of  the 
written  words  into  the  same  words  printed  on  the  chart;  The 
reading  of  the  principal  words  separately  and  in  sentences. 

Numbers. — Counting  objects  to  25;  Making  figures  to  25; 
Application  of  figures  to  G^'oups  of  objects  to  25. 

Amusements. — Slate  drawing,  peg  cutting,  block  building,  lis- 
7tening  to  stories  read,  etc.,  etc. 

FIRST  RKADBR  GRADE — TIME  5  MOS. 

Spelling. — ^Words  written;  Words  on  charts;  Words  in  First 
"Reader. 

Raiding. — Writing  on  board;  First  Reader. 

Writing. — :Slate  exercises;  Board  exercises;  Copy  First 
Reader  lessons. 

Arithmetic. --QoyinX  objects  to  loo;  Write  and  read  numbers 
to  100;  Add  and  subtract  objects  by  I's,  2's,  etc.,  to  20. 

Oral  Lessons. — Familiar  Objects  in  view;  form,  size,  length, 
etc.,  developed;  Familtar  Objects  in  memory,  as  animals,  birds, 
etc.;  direction,  location,  form,  color,  etc.;  two  lessons  weekly; 
Gems  of  Literature,  two  lessons  weekly;  Story  Reading,  one 
lesson  weekly. 

Language. — Conversation — correct  speaking;  Stories  repeated 
hy  pupils  after  reading. 
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Drawing, — Straight  liaes,  curves,  and  their  combinations  to 
represent  simple  figures,  as  squares,  triangles,  etc.;  Straight  lines, 
curves,  and  their  combinations  to  form  simple  solids,  as  cubes, 
etc.,  in  outline. 

SECOND  READER  GRADE — TIME  9  MOS. 

Spelling, — Words  from  Second  Reader;  Sound  drills;  Dia-. 
critical  marks. 

Reading. — Second  Reader;  Blackboard  lessons;  Meaning  of 
words;  Use  of  pauses. 

Writing. — Primary  Copy  Book  with  pencil;  Lessons  copied 
from  Second  Reader;  Work  to  be  done  on  double  ruled  paper 
or  slates. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  to  i,ooo;  Addition  and  Subtraction  to 
100;  Multiplication  Table  to  6's;  Multiplication  of  numbers  to 
100  by  numbers  to  6. 

Oral  Lessons. 

Language. 

Drawing. 


in  First  Reader  Grade,  and  recitation 
simultaneous. 


PROGRAMME  OF   DAILY   RECITATION. 


Length  of  Recitation. 

Time. 

20 

minutes. 

9.00  to    9.20 

25 

9.20  to    9.45 

30 

9.45  to  10.15 

IS 

10.15  to  10.30 

20 

10.40  to  11.00 

20 

11.00  to  11.20 

15 

11.20  to  11.35 

15 

11.35  to  11.50 

20 

1.45  to    2.05 

30 

2  05  to    2.35 

«5 

2.35  to    3.00 

15 

3.00  to    3.15 

20 

3-25  to    3.45 

20 

3.45  to    4,05 

^5 

4.05  to    4.20 

Recitation. 


Words 

Reading 

Reading 

Writing 

Numbers 

Arithmetic 

Numbers 

Drawing 

Words 

Reading 

Writing 

Counting 

Writing 

Spelling 

Oral  Lesson 


Grade. 


Infant  Class 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Infant  Class 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Infant  Class 
First  and  2d  Gr. 
Infant  Class 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Infant  Class 
Inf.  and  First  Gr. 
First  and  2d  Gr. 
First  and  2d  Gr. 


W,  C.  Barnhart. 


Columbia  City,  Ind.,  July  23,  188 1. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 


▼T«        A*        Ba 


tN  answer  to  numerous  questions  the  following  statements  are 
made,  knowing  that  while  not  new  they  will  be  helpful  to 
most  primary  teachers.  First,  let  it  be  definitely  understood 
that  reading  may  be  either  oral  or  silent,  and  that  ''oral  reading 
is  the  expression  of  thought  in  the  speaking  tones  of  the  voice, 
as  represented  to  the  eye  from  the  printed  page."  Remember 
that  it  is  not  the  calling  of  words,  observing  certain  pauses,  nutk- 
ing  certain  inflections,  emphasizing  certain  words,  etc.  No,  it 
is  the  expression  of  thought.  To  imitate  the  tones  of  voice  and 
inflections  of  another  without  understanding  the  sense,  is  mere 
parrot  work,  and  should  not  be  dignified  with  the  term  "reading.'' 
The  three  principal  methods  by  which  children  are  taught  to 
read  are : 

1.  The  Atphabet  Method^  which  consists  in  teaching  a  child 
the  names  of  the  letters ;  then  combining  the  letters  by  two's, 
three's,  etc.,  as  b-a,  ba — b-e,  be — b-i,  bi — b-l-a,  bla — b-l-e,  ble — 
b-l-i,  bli — ba-ker,  baker — sha-dy,  shady — etc.,  to  im-ma-te-ri- 
al-i-ty.  After  learning  to  thus  spell,  or  say  these  meaningless 
and  incomprehensible  combinations  and  drilling  upon  them  for 
a  few  months,  the  child  is  allowed  to  begin  to  learn  to  read. 
The  above  is  from  personal  experience  and  observation. 

2.  The  Phonic  Method^  which  teaches  a  child  first  the  sounds 
of  the  letters,  and  by  combining  these  sounds  to  form  words. 
Whereas  the  names  of  letters  do  not  assist  the  child  in  the  least 
to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a  word,  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds 
of  which  it  is  composed  does  aid  such  pronunciation. 

'  3.  The  Word  Method^  which  consists  in  teaching  first  words 
as  wholes,  and  teaching  such  words  as  the  child  already  knows 
the  meaning  of.  When  a  few  words  have  been  learned  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  called  at  sight,  they  are  arranged  into  simple 
statements  or  sentences,  and  the  child  is  asked  to  say  them  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice.  Words  are  added  and  sentences  are  mul- 
tiplied. By  this  method  both  the  names  and  sounds  ot  letters  are 
omitted  in  the  beginning. 
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4.  The  Best  Method^  as  practiced  by  a  majority  of  the  most 
successful  primary  teachers,  is  a  combination  of  the  above  three 
methods  in  something  like  the  following  manner : 

The  Word  Method  is  made  the  basis.  The  child  is  taught  to 
recognize  words  at  sight  that  it  already  knows  by  sound.  These 
words  are  at  once  combined  into  statements,  and  in  this  way 
iaterest  is  secured.  Before  learning  many .  words  by  sight  the 
teacher  calls  attention  to  the  elements  or  sounds  (letters)  of  which 
the  simpler  ones  are  composed.  Gradually  the  elementary  sounds 
are  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  with  but  little  effort  (sometimes 
none  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  teacher),  the  names  of  the  letters 
are  learned.  If  the  word  or  phonic  method  is  carried  too  far 
there  is  danger  that  the  spelling  will  be  neglected. 

By  this  combined  method  the  child  begins  by  learning  words 
that  mean  something,  and  they  are  combined  into  sentences  that 
mean  something,  and  thus  an  interest  is  secured  while  the  child 
is  learning  the  names  and  sounds  of  letters  which  are  wholly 
conventional  and  meaningless. 

The  child  should  always  know  the  meaning  of  a  word  and  be 
able  to  call  it  at  sight  before  he  is  permitted  to  use  it  in  a  sentence. 
Words  are  the  elements  of  sentences,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
one  can  get  the /«i^/ meaning  of  a  sentence  without  comprehend- 
ing the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  If  the  words  and 
thoughts  are  thus  mastered  and  the  child  is  required  to  read  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice,  the  sing-song  cadence  so  often  heard  in 
our  schools  can  be  entirely  avoided.  This  is  not  theory,  it  is 
experience. 

The  teacher,  instead  of  saying*,  **not  quite  so  fast,"  "empha- 
size that  word  a  little  more,"  '^give  the  falling  inflection  here," 
"keep  up  your  voice  there,"  "make  a  longer  pause  at  that 
comma,"  etc.,  and  thus  producing  a  purely  mechanical  style 
that  leaves  the  child  dependent  upon  the  teacher,  should  rather 
say,  what  does  that  mean?  Well,  now,  how  do  you  say  it? 
And  if  the  child  can  not  thus  be  led  to  the  proper  expression  the 
teacher's  voice  is  the  finaly  not  the  first  resort.  In  this  way  in- 
dependent readers  are  made.  In  this  way  only  can  children  be 
taught  to  express  thought. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ATTORNBY-GKNBRAL  BALDWIN'S  INTER PRBTATION  OF  THE  LAW   REGARDING 

SOME  OF  THEIR   DUTIES. 

The  correspondence  which  is  given  below,  and  is  self-explanatory,  involves 

a  very  important  question,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  in  regard  to> 

the  points  indicated  will  result  in  an  increase  of  the  school  fund  of  at  least 

$150,000  annually. 

Hon.  D.  p.  Baldwin— Z)^<ir  Sir:  By  supplemental  section  D,  under 
section  43  of  the  school  laws,  county  superintendents  are  authorized  to  exam- 
ine the  official  dockets,  records  and  books  of  certain  officers  mentioned  in  said 
section ;  they  are  also  required  to  institute  suit  under  conditions  therein  named » 
As  yon  are  also  authorized  by  law  to  discharge  the  same  duties,  I  desire  your 
opinion  upon  the  following  points :  ist.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  examine  the  official  dockets,  records,  and  books  of  account  referred 
to  in  supplemental  section  D  of  section  43  of  the  school  laws  ?  2d.  Having 
exaroinea  the  dockets,  records,  etc.,  referred  to  in  the  first  question,  is  it  the 
duty  of  the  county  superintendent  "to  institute  suit"  or  to  cause  suit  to  be  in- 
stituted for  the  recovery  of  interest,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  etc.,  "  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  fund  ?  "  3d.  Is  a  county  superintendent  entitled  to  his  per  diem 
for  the  time  which  he  spteds  in  inspecting  the  records  referred  to  in  the  first 
question?"  John  M.  Bloss, 

Superintendenl  Public  Instruction, 

Hon.  John  M.  Bloss — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  questions  addressed 
me,  allow  me  to  say : 

/iVj/— That  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  examine 
the  official  dockets,  records  and  books  of  account  referred  to  in  your  first 
question. 

Second— TYitX  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  (55  Ind.  page  360)  that  coanty 
superintendents  have  no  power  to  institute  suits  to  recover  fines,  interests,  lor- 
feltures,  licenses,  etc.,  named  in  supplemental  section  D  of  section  43  of  the 
school  laws.  That  is  the  duty  and  province  of  the  Attoraey  General.  But ' 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  lost  to  the  school  fund 
from  this  source,  I  will  cheerfully,  when  such  defaults  are  reported  to  me,  give 
the  necessary  authority  to  collect  such  sums  of  money  and  to  institute  suit 
therefor. 

My  assistants  visit  county  officers,  but  seldom  go  to  county  justices  or  town- 
ship trustees.  The  principal  source  of  loss  to  the  school  fund  arises  from  fines 
assessed  by  such  justices,  and  licenses  collected  in  the  small  towns.  Consid- 
erable school  fund  interest,  and  occasionally  principal,  is  also  lost. 

Third—l  think  that  county  superintendents  would  be  entitled  to  their  per 
diem  at  the  himds  of  the  county  commissioners  while  thus  protecting  the 
school  fund. 

I  should  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendents  in  thus  in- 
creasing and  protecting  our  splendid  school  fund,  and  will,  upon  application, 
furnish  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  the  law. 

Daniel  P.  Baldwin,  Att*y-Gen. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  19-22^ 
was  attended  by  representatives  from  about  thirty  states.  But  while  the  nunri- 
ber  of  states  represented  was  unprecedentedly  large,  the  number  of  delegates 
was  below  the  average.  Outside  of  Georgia  the  other  Southern  States  did 
not  send  large  delegations,  and  the  representatives  from  the  North  were  much, 
scattered.  Next  t«  Ohio,  Indiana  had  the  largest  delegation  from  the  North. 
Indiana's  delegation  was  as  follows :  Jas.  H.  Smart,  John  M.  Bloss,  Lemuel 
Moss,  £.  E.  White,  Nebraska  Cropsey,  Isabel  King,  Carrie  C.  Puterbaugh^ 
L  S.  Thompson,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  W,  A.  Bell. 

It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  Hoosier  State  wa» 
creditably  represented.  Mr.  Smart  was  president  of  the  general  association,, 
and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  he  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer. 
Dr.  Moss  was  president  of  the  collegiate  department,  and  made  a  pointed  ad- 
dress. Dr.  White  was  president  of  the  industrial  department.  The  president 
of  the  elementary  section  being  absent,  Supt  J.  M.  Bloss  was  chosen  to  pre-: 
side  over  it.  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Purdue,  read  a  paper  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal,  and  Attorney  General  Baldwin,, 
who  were  on  the  programme,  were  necessarily  absent.  The  other  delegates 
were  not  mere  figure-heads. 

Representative  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  there  and  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  That  the  meeting  will  result  in  great  good  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  southern  people  did  everything  possible  to  make  the 
meeting  pleasant,  and  harmony  and  good  feeling  were  universal.  Governor 
Colquitt,  who  made  the  welcoming  address,  expressed  the  heartiest  accord 
with  the  work  of  the  association,  rejoiced  in  a  united  country,  and  commended 
popular  education.  Ex-Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  who  addressed  the  con- 
Tention  later,  after  referring  to  the  late  "  unpleasantness,"  thanked  God  that 
"the  country  was  again  united  and  united  forever."  He  was  also  in  favor  of 
free  public  schools.  Every  reference  (and  there  were  many  of  them)  to  "  the 
Union,'*  the  ''old  flag,*'  and  '* public  schools"  was  greeted  with  applause. 
Tlus  friendly  meeting  must  result  in  geod. 

The  programme  of  the  association  was  a  good  one,  but  entirely  too  full. 
The  volume  containing  the  papers  and  proceedings  will  be  valuable.  It  will 
coolain  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  educators  on  some  of  the  live  educa- 
tional topics  of  the  times. 

Two  papers  were  read  before  the  association  that  provoked  excited  discus- 
nm.    The  first,  by  A.  J.  RickofT,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  schools,, 
on  ''What  shall  we  teach  in  our  elementary  schoob  ?  "    The  second,  by  M.. 
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A.  Newelf,  of  Baltimore,  on  "A  proposed  revision  of  the  common-school 
curriculum."  Each  criticised  very  severely  the  results  of  the  present  subjects 
and  studies  pursued  and  methods  used.  Both  denounced  the  teaching  of 
technical  grammar,  and  would  cut  off  half  the  geography  and  one-third  the 
arithmetic  as  comparatively  useless.  Mr.  Newell  would  save  at  least  half  the 
time  devoted  to  spelling.  Mr.  Rickoff  was  the  more  iconoclastic,  and  hoth 
were  radical.  The  principal  argument  against  these  radical  changes  as  pre- 
sented, were :  That  the  world  has  decided  by  centuries  of  experience  that  what 
are  taught  in  the  schools  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowledge ;  that 
the  mind  gains  strength  by  study,  and  no  honest  effort  is  lost;  that  as  a  child 
is  not  expected  to  assimilate  all  the  food  it  eats,  so  it  should  not  be  expected 
to  fully  comprehend  and  retain  all  that  it  learns  in  school.  Those  who  opposed 
the  papers  agreed  that  there  might  be  a  modification  of  the  subjects  taught 
and  an  improvement  in  methods,  but  insisted  upon  a  gradual  growth  rather 
than  a  violent  overturning. 

At  the  bonclusion  of  the  reading  of  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  leading 
characteristics  of  American  systems  of  education,"  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  lively  interruption  occurred. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Dickey,  A,  M.,  of  Georgia,  having  obtained  the  floor,  spoke, 
opposing  public  schools,  free  scholarships,  and  monumental  institutions.  He 
stated,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  this  position  he  claimed  to  represent  no 
section  of  the  country,  but  spoke  simply  as  a  member  of  the  association  who, 
as  yet,  had  not  been  converted  to  the  public-school  system,  though  he  hsd 
heard  it  eulogized  in  the  National,  Southern  and  State  educational  associa- 
tions. During  his  remarks  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  who  is  educated 
ill  the  public  schools,  having  learned  to  accept  without  returning  value  re- 
ceived, would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  seeker  of  position  through  life,  and  the 
public  schools,  free  scholarships  and  monumental  institutions  were  calculated 
to  make  "  scholars  by  charity,"  paupers  in  principles,  beggars  in  theory,  and 
thieves  in  practice.  He  further  stated,  in  reference  to  monumental  institu- 
tions, that  the  recent  donations  of  George  I.  Seney,  of  New  York,  to  Emoiy 
and  Wesley  Colleges  in  this  state,  were  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  had  happened  to  the  educational  interest  of  Georgia  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

This  sounded  strange  to  the  Northern  representatives,  but  expressed  a  sen- 
timent quite  common  but  not  general  here.  The  Southern  members  generally 
regretted  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 

The  association  agreed  to  meet  next  year  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  The  leading 
officers  for  next  year  are :  President,  Gustavus  G.  Orr,  of  Georgia;  Secretary, 
W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio;  Treasurer,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Indiana.  J.  M.  Bless 
of  Indiana,  was  elected  president  of  the  elementary  department. 

The  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  now  in*  session, 
invited  three  members  of  the  National  Association,  J.  P.  Wickenham,  of  Ptenn., 
John  Eaton,  U.  S.  School  Commissioner,  and  Pres.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  of  Ind., 
to  address  the  Legislature  uid  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education.  This 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  three  good  speeches  were  made. 
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THE  YORKTOWN  ANNIVERSARY. 


Great  preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  This  being  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  hbtory  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  certainly 
appropriate  that  it  be  properly  celebrated. 

The  programme  for  the  celebration,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  includes  four 
days,  the  i8th,  ipth^  20th,  and  aist  of  next  October.  The  first  day  an  address 
of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Gov.  Halliday,  of  Viigioia.  The  corner^ 
stone  of  the  monument  will  be  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  Ex-Govemor 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  will  be  the  orator  of  the  day ;  Colonel  Hope,  of 
Norfolk,  will  be  the  poet,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  wiil  con- 
duct the  rendition  of  the  National  ode.  On  the  19th  President  Garfield  had 
promised  to  deliver  an  address,  but  will  hardly  be  able.  On  the  20th  a  grand 
display  of  United  States  troops  and  militia  of  the  different  States  will  take 
place.    On  the  21st  the  naval  display. 

There  will  be  at  least  20,000  militia  present  from  different  States  and  over 
5,000  Masons.  The  Governors  and  staffs  of  all  the  States  will  be  present,  and 
a  representation  of  the  French  government  will  be  honored  guests. 

The  Journal  suggests  that  the  schools  throughout  the  counlry  also  celebrate 
the  anniversary  by  appropriate  exercises.  This  will  be  an  excellent  means-  of 
fixing  an  important  historical  event  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the  facts 
connected  with  it,  and  it  will  also  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  lessons  of  patriotism.  The  last  not 
less  than  the  first  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  school  Let  teachers  take  hold 
of  this  and  the  results  can  not  be  other  than  good. 


WHISPERING. 


The  article  found  elsewhere  in  this  Journal  on  '*  Whispering"  contains  so 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  school  discipline  that  we  commend  it 
to  all,  but  we  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  us  a  little  weak  on  one  point,  viz : 
"  Whisper  only  when  it  is  necessary."  Such  a  rule  is  generally  a  failure. 
The  ideal  condition  of  a  school  that  would  make  such  a  rule  practicable  is 
seldom  reached  by  any  teacher,  and  by  most  teachers  never.  The  rule  should 
be  '^no  whispering,"  just  as  there  should  be  rules,  "  no  tardiness,'*  <'no  inter- 
niption  of  the  teacher  during  a  recitation,"  "  no  going  out  doors,  except  at 
recess,"  "no  written  communications,"  etc.,  and  when  there  is  a  violation  the 
teacher  should  take  note  of  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  penaHy  for  violation ;  but 
it  means  th«t  children  can  be  taught  self-control  by  means  of  a  fixed  atd  de- 
finite standard  more  easily  and  more  effectually  than  by  an  india-rubber  stan- 
<1^  which  they  can  stretch  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  The  violation 
^<n)lcl  be  treated  as  a  fault  and  not  as  a  crime,  but  the  teacher  and  not  the 
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pupil  most  fix  the  times  for  whispering,  or  confusion  will  almost  surely  come. 
By  allowing  one  or  two  minutes  at  the  close  of  each  recitation  or  each  half* 
hour's  work  for  communication,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  practical 
ff^M-communication  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  ^^ 

What  is  said  as  to  the  methods  of  preventing  whispering,  and  as  to  the  de- 
sirable end  to  be  reached  in  scliool  discipline,  we  most  heartily  agree  with. 
The  article  referred  to  is  in  the  main  excellent. 


TEACHERS'  RIGHTS. 


The  Journal  has  before  spoken  or  this  point,  and  wishes  to  again  put  itself 
on  record.  When  a  teacher  has  taught  a  school  and  done  it  well,  that  fact 
gives  him  a  claim  upon  it — not  a  right  but  a  claim.  Among  superintendents 
and  among  teachers  Blling  the  higher  places  a  professional  courtesy  has  grown 
up  that  makes  it  dishonorable  for  a  person  to  apply  for  a  place  already  filled. 
This  same  courtesy  should  extend  to  all  grades  aud  classes  of  schools.  And 
it  should  be  recognized  not  simply  by  teachers  but  by  trustees.  They  should 
feel  that  when  a  teacher  had  taught  a  school  satisfactorily^  he  had  earned  a 
right  to  the  same  school  another  term.  Not  only  this :  but  the  teacher  has  a 
right  to  know  at  the  close  of  his  school  year  or  school  term  whether  or  not  be 
is  to  have  the  place  again.  Trustees  frequently  fail  to  elect  teachers  till  near 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  thus  keep  the  old  teachers  in  continual 
suspense.  This  is  simply  inexcusable,  and  except  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces should  never  be  done. 

Greater  permanence  and  fewer  changes  would  result  in  good  to  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

This  month  an  unusual  amount  of  space  is  given  to  the  article  by  Professor 
Roberts,  on  Compulsory  Education.  The  article  has  special  interest  in  that 
without  much  question  it  prevented  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  education 
law  last  winter  by  the  Indiana  Legislature.  It  was  published  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel  while  the  Legislature  had  the  compulsory  bill  under  consider- 
ation, and  was  read  by  almost  every  member  of  both  houses.  The  effect  was 
marked  and  acknowledged.  Several  members  told  the  writer  that  the  article 
had  had  the  effect  to  change  their  minds  on  the  subject.  The  article  is  cei^ 
tainly  a  strong  one — one  of  the  strongest  that  has  appeared  on  that  side  of 
the  question. 

Next  month,  or  the  month  after,  ai^  article  will  appear  on  the  other  side  of 
this  subject.  The  Journal  feels  that  it  will  be  doing  a  favor  to  its  readers  in 
furnishing  the  best  arguments  that  can  be  made  on  both  sides  of  this  impor- 
tant, but  undecided  question. 


The  article  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Dictionary,"  that  Ukes  the  place  of  '<  An- 
swers "  to  reading  questions,  will  be  appreciated.  The  suggestions  are  Tal- 
uable. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Ql  ESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  JUNE,  1881. 

Weitimg. — I.  Make  the  elementary  lines  used  in  fprmins  the  capital 
letters.  2  off  for  each  oro. 

2.  Analyze  the  capital  U;  the  capital  S ;  the  capital  P,    3  pts.,  3^  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  fore-arm  movement  ?  10 

4.  Describe  the  principal  positions  of  the  body  at  the  desk  in  writing. 
Which  do  you  prefer  ?    Why  ?  3  pts.,  3^  each 

5.  How  may  more  than  one  writing  class  be  conducted  at  the  same  time 
in  an  ungraded  school  ?  10 

6.  Write  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand-writing : 

"  The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  vrild  cataract  leaps  in  glory/'  i  to  50 

Orthography. — i.  When  is  the  final  consonant  of  a  primitive  word 
doubled  in  forming  a  derivative  word  by  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel  ?  10 

2.  Why  are  the  following  words  difficult  to  spell  ?  Guide,  ^^^^  ^uy^ 
pretty^  tortoise.  10 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  in  teaching  the  misspelled  words  in  a  class  in* 
tpdling?  10 

4.  What  advantages  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  the  duplica- 
tion of  consonants  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced  and  defined,  so  far  as 
needful,  by  the  superintendent,  after  the  preceding  questions  are  answered) : 
NOtf  boatf  bhw^four^foe,  door^  hautboy^  stio,  beau^  yeoman^  juice,  neuter^  Heu, 
view,  mantua-maker,  hue,  (k*^*  busy,  foreign.  60 

I^KADiNa — I.    What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  definition  ?  20 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  teaching  pupils  to  define  words  by  the  study  of 
synonyms  ?  20 

3.  THE  EVE  BEFORE  WATERLOO. 

^  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  belL 
But,  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell." 

Define  revelry,  Belgiunis  capital,  chivalry,  knelL        '  20 
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4,  Indicate  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  the  sounds  of  the  following 
words :     Beauty^  marriage^  agttitty  capital^  kneli*  20 

5.  What  is  the  particular  value  of  teaching  pupils  to  define  words  by 
studying  their  etymology  ?  20 

Arithmetic. — i.     Reduce  43,204.5  sq.  ft.  to  sq.  rods.    By  analysis. 

6  anal.,  4  ans. 

2.  (a)  A  gardener  has  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  1,054  feet  long  and 
459  feet  wide,  which  he  wishes  to  lay  out  into  the  largest  squares  possible  oi 
equal  size,  using  all  of  the  ground.  What  must  be  the  length  of  each  square? 
(b)  How  many  squares  can  he  lay  out  ?    a,  3  proc.,  3  ans. ;  b,  2  proc.,  2  ans. 

3.  A  man  paid  ^108  for  insuring  two-thirds  of  his  saw  mill  at  3  per  cent, 
premium.     What  is  the  value  of  the  mill  ?  5  proc.,  5  ans. 

4.  Write  in  figures  the  following :  (a)  Eight  hundred  ten-thousandths; 
(b)  eight  hundred  ten  thousandths;  (c)  seventeen  hundred-thousandths ;  (d) 
two  hundred  twenty-five  thousandths ;  (e)  two  hundred,  and  twenty- five  thou- 
sandths. 5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  principal  will  amount  to  I273.75  in  i  yr.  7  mo.  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  ?  5  proc,  5  ans. 

6.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  draft  of  |8oo,  piyable  in  30  da.  after  sight, 
the  exchange  being  lyi  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  interest  6  per  cent  per 
annum  ?  proc  6 ;  ans.  4. 

7.  When  it  is  I  p.  M.  at  Quito,  78°  50^  W.  long.,  it  is  10  hr.  7  min.  20 
sec.  A.  M.  at  Sacramento  City.    What  is  the  longitude  of  Sacramento  City? 

proc  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  (a)  Define  a  pyramid;  (b)  a  trapezoid;  (c)  and  a  sphere. 

a=4;  b=3;  0=3. 

9.  At  ^60  per  cubic  foot,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  stone,  in  the  form  of 
a  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid,  whose  altitude  is  15  ft.,  each  side  of  the  upper 
base  4  ft,,  and  each  side  of  the  lower  base  9  ft.?  proc  6;  ans.  4. 

10.  (a)  What  is  a  ruht  as  used  in  arithmetic  ?  (b)  Should  pupils  be  re- 
quired to  commit  the  text  of  the  rules  in  arithmetic  ?     (c)  Why  ? 

a=4;  b=3;  cr=3. 

Grammar. — i.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  ef  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  opinion,  if  he  does  not  pervert  it  to  the  injury  of  others.    Correct.    10 

2.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  love  in  the  negative,  interrogative,  indica- 
tive, active.  10 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  objective  after  a  passive  verb.  10 

4.  Analyze :  We  say  Mary  looks  cold  because  we  do  not  wish  to  mark 
the  manner  of  looking,  but  the  quality  of  Mary.  10 

5.  Punctuate  aud  capitalize:  in  the  first  person  where  the  subject  is  also 
the  speaker  rvili  is  used  to  express  determination  shall  to  express  simple  fata- 
rity.  10 

6.  Let  him  be  who  he  might  be.     Parse  be  and  who,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  She  was  struck  dumb  with  fear.  Give  the  construction  of  struck  and 
dumb.  *•  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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Neither  despise  or  oppose  what  you  do  not  understand.    Correct  and 
give  the  construction  of  what,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Metal  types  were  now  introduced  which  before  this  time  had  been 
made  d  wood.     Correct.  10 

10.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.     Parse 
whatsoever,  \o 

Geography. — i.    What  is  the  difference  in  miles  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  diameters  of  the  earth  ?  la 

2.    Name  three  of  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  seasons. 

2  pts.,  4  off  each. 

5.    For  what  physical  feature  is  the  western  coast  of  Europe  especially 

noticeable?    What  advantages  result  from  this  condition 7         3  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  If  warm,  moist  winds  strike  upon  one  side  of  a  mountain  range,  what 
kind  of  climate  is  usually  found  on  the  opposite  side  ?    Why  ?    2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  a  plateau  ?    What  is  a  plain  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Upon  what  two  conditions,  principally,  does  the  character  of  vegetation 
depend  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Name  three  countries  from  which  we  import  large  quantities  of  coffee ; 
three  from  which  oranges ;  two  from  which  tea ;  two  from  which  linen  goods  ? 

10  pts.,  I  each. 

8.  Of  what  countries  are  the  following  cities  the  capitals :    Athens,  Lisbon, 
Pekin,  Berne,  Cairo  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  bodies  of  water  are  united  by  the  Suez  canal  ?        2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.     What  two  important  riven  have  their  headwaters  near  Fort  Wayne  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

History.— I.     What  is  the  relation  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws  of  Indiana  ?  10 

2.  In  what  three  ways  has  the  U.  S.  acquired  territory  since  1800? 

3  pts.,  4  off  each  om. 

3.  What  discoveries  were  made  in  this  country  by  Henry  Hudson  ?        10 

4.  Name  the  vital  distinctions  between  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1817  and  the  present  U.  S.  Constitution.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  firs^  railroad  in  America.  lo 

6.  Why  were  the  Quakers  persecuted  in  Massachusetts  ?  10 

7.  Name  three  of  the  most  eminent  American  poets  now  living. 

3  pts.,  4  off  each  om. 

8.  (a)  Who  were  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces  at  the  late  battle  of  Gettysburg?     (b)  What  was  settled  by  that  battle  ? 

a,  4;  b,  6. 

9.  (a)  How  was  Slavery  introduced  into  this  country  ?     (b)  How  was  it 
abolished?  a,  6;  b,  4. 

10.  Why  should  the  children  of  the  public  schools  have  a  good  knowledge 

of  U.  S.  History?  10 

« 

Physiology. — 1.     What  are  the  vegetative,  and  what  the  animal  functions 
of  the  body  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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2.  What  are  the  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  skin,  heart,  and  appetite,  re- 
spectively ?     Why  ?  6  pts.,  2  off  for  eacL 

3.  In  what  two  ways  does  mastication  promote  the  flow  of  saliva? 

2  pts ,  5  each. 

4.  How  does  the  tendency  of  blood  to  coagulate  frequently  save  life  ?    10 

5.  What  diseases  are  apt  to  attack  the  respiratory  organs  ?     How  can 
these  be  provided  against  in  the  school  room  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  is  constantly  renewed  pure  air  the  great  disinfectant  ?  10 

7.  Why  is  it  that  in  apoplexy,  when  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  paralyzed, 
<he  left  side  of  the  face  is  usually  affected  ?  10 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  /unction  of  accommodation^  as  applied  to  the 
crystalline  lens  ?  10 

9.  Of  what  element  of  the  blood  is  oxygen  the  necessary  food  ?  10 
10.    What  important  function  of  the  circulation  takes  place  in  the  capilla- 
ries? 10 

Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  ventilation  and 
heating  of  school  rooms,  stating : 

(a)  The  importance  of  securing  pure  air  and,  at  the  same  time,  proper  tem- 
perature. 

(b)  How  to  ventilate  by  windows  and  not  expose  the  pupils  to  currents  of 
•cold  air. 

(c)  The  attention  to  be  given  to  cold  and  wet  feet  and  wet  clothing  of  pa- 
rpils,  and  why. 

(d)  The  importance  of  keeping  the  school  room  clean,  the  proper  time  for 
sweeping  and  also  for  dusting,  and  the  necessity  for  scrapers  and  mats  at  the 
outside  door. 

(e)  The  importance  of  making  the  school  room  attractive  by  pictures,  flow- 
ers, etc.,  and  the  ornamenting  of  the  school  yard  with  shrubbery,  shade  trees,> 
etc.  I  to  100 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  dT 
JULY— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

[  Part  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  being  off  on  vacation,  the  questiOQS  Oft 'Bb> 
•tory,  Geography  and  Physiology  have  been  answered  by  other  persons.^ 

Arithmbtic—i.    (i)  [  (X-i-7-f 6— i5)X3]-«-(i6— 7)=ao, 
(i)X9=-(2)     (XT7+3-i5)X3=i8o, 
(2)-4-3=(3)       X-K^-f  6-1 5=60. 

(3)-f«=(4)      X-H7+6=7S. 

(4)-6=(5)      X+7=69. 

(5)X  7=(6)       X=483,  the  number. 

2.  (a)  A  compound  number  is  one  composed  of  units  of  two  or  more  de- 
nominations expressing  one  quantity ;  as,  7  bu.  3  pk.  of  wheat,  (b)  9  yd.  and 
3  gaL  is  not  a  compound  number ;  more  than  one  quantity  is  expressed.  7 
>bu.  and  4  lb.  is  not  a  compound  r'.:mber,  for  reason  given  above. 
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120  120 

Analysis— (1)  Since  i=|}f 

In  like  manner  analyze  the  other  two  steps. 


B  (i)  C  $68.40=100  per  cent. 

— ? 

— ? 


(1)  C  $68.40= 

(2)  S  |6o    = 

(3)  L  #8.40  = 


4.  A  (I)  C ?  ^100  per  cent. 

(2)  S ^?  $64.40=115  per  ct. 

(3)  G ?  =15  per  cent. 

G=$64.40X'5=|S.40;  this  =  L.  in  B. 

Loss  per  cent,  in  l^.J^2J^L^^^^h^^X2\^  per  cent. 

68.40 

5.  Since  26  m.  can  build,  etc,  in  80  da. 

:       I  m.        "  "80  da.X26=2o8o  da. 

32  m.        *'  "     1^  of  2080  da.=:65  da. 

6.  The  Ar^  is  the  unit  of  surface,  and  is  10  meters  square  (lOO  sq.  meters), 
or  one  square  decameter.  The  Siere  is  the  unit  of  solidity,  and  is  one  cubic 
meter  in  size. 

R^    79.04     ^79.04X360^,05^:^5  per  cent.+. 

8.    (i)  Amount  of  I1500  for  6  mo.  at  7  per  cent  ss  $1552.50,  which  is 
the  proceeds  of  the  second  note. 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  %\  for  93  da.  at  6  per  cent  =s  ^.9845. 

(3)  I1552.50  -*-  .9845  =  |i576.94f  +  ^«  ^ace  of  the  second  note. 

AC  =  AB%  BcT 
But  AB  =  BC; 

hence  >i   AC  =  AB,  or  BC; 

2      —a 

then  %  of6s=  AB, 

j£=Ab'* 
|/i8  =  AB  =  4.24  ft  -f .    Ans. 

10.  Advanced  classes  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  short  processes  and 
abridged  calculations,  that  the  pupils  may  be  well  prepared  in  the  methods  of 
actual  business  life. 

Physiology. — 1.  Shows  that  the  surface  is  formed  by  a  thin  sheet  o 
dense  bone;  that  the  interior  is  porous  at  the  broad  extremities;  and  that 
through  the  central  portion  is  a  canal  containing  an  oily  substance  called 
marrow. 

2.    By  feeding  an  animal  madder  for  a  few  days  and  examining  the  bones, 
when  they  will  be  found  tinged;  then  withdraw  the  madder,  and  in' a  short 
time  the  bones  will  assume  their  original  color. 
3 
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3.  A  sprain  is  a  straining  or  lacerating  of  a  ligament.  It  takes  a  ligament 
Aonger  to  repair  than  it  does  a  bone. 

4.  On  account  of  a  healthful  reflex  activity,  ^hich  produces  an  elasticity 
•or  "  tone  "  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system. 

5.  To  protect  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  to  enable  us  to  grasp  more  firmly ; 
and  to  enable  us  to  pick  up  small  objects.     The  nail  grows  from  a  fold  of  the 

-cuticle  at  the  root,  and  from  the  under  surface. 

6.  After  each  meal  and  just  before  retiring.  Avoid  all  that  contains  grit 
(5r  acids. 

7.  Prevents  free  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  vital  organs ;  the  lungs  are 
so  crowded  that  they  can  not  expand  sufficiently  to  admit  enough  air  to  purify 
'the  blood. 

8.  Food  is  not  moistened  by  the  saliva ;  natural  flavor  of  food  is  not  de- 
veloped ;  permits  the  entrance  into  the  stomach  of  injurious  substances  which 
>may  escape  detection  by  the  taste ;  the  food  is  imperfectly  broken  up  by  the 
•teeth  and  is  hurried  to  the  stomach  to  be  more  thoroughly  divided,  but  this 
overburdens  the  stomach  and  impairs  digestion;  it  also  leads  to  over- eating. 

9.  They  lead  to  excessive  stimulation,  which  is  always  followed  by  exces- 
sive relaxation,  which,  if  kept  up,  will  prove  injurious. 

10.  Because  they  are  kept  closed  most  of  the  time,  and  consequently  do 
•not  receive  proper  ventilation  nor  sufficient  amount  of  sunlight. 

History.— 1.  It  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  past  events  of  our  own  conn- 
try.  It  inspires  a  love  of  country,  which  develops  good  citizenship.  It  af- 
:fords  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  memory. 

2.  Bankrupt.  A  Continental  paper  dollar  was  worth  about  2\  cents  in 
specie. 

3.  It  was  a  conference  of  iive  commissioners  from  each  of  2 1  States,  which 
(met  at  Washington  Feb.  4th,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  difficulties, 
.and  taking  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Their  report  included 
•seven  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Leg- 
islatures of  ithe  lesipective  States,  together  with  a  resolution  to  refrain  from  co- 
ercion. 

4.  The  Webster- Ashburton  treaty  settled  the  boundary  between  Maine 
Itnd  Canada. 

5.  Near  the  close  of  1792,  Eli  Whitney,  a  Yankee  school-master,  while 
teaching  in  Georgia,  invented  a  machine  for  separating  the  cotton  from  the 
seed.  Before  he  had  received  a  patent,  his  model  was  stolen  from  his  prem- 
ises ;  prosecutions  failed  to  convict  those  who  infringed  on  his  rights.  After- 
wards South  Carolina  paid  him  $50,000  for  his  patent-right. 

6.  Henry  Clay,  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  1777, 
and  died  in  Washington,  1852.  In  his  political  career  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  several  terms ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (of  which  he  wa» 
Speaker  thirteen  times),  and  also  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  was  a  signer  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent^  in  18 14;  was  three  times  a  candidate  for  President,  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  all  compromise  measures  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 
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7.  Emerson,  Whipple,  Bancroft. 

9.  a.  hj  purchase.    b»  Ceded  by  Great  Britain. 

9.  Ohio^  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
•  o.  Sixth  in  population. 

Geography. — i.    24.    Any  year  divisible  by  4,  or  if  ending  in  two 
cipher?,  by  400^  is  a  leap  year. 

2.  Great  circles  bisect  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  small  ones  do  not. 

3.  A  sea  is  a  body  of  salt  water  partially  enclosed  by  land.  A  river  is  a 
Urge  stream  of  water  flowing  towards  the  ocean,  a  lake,  or  another  river. 

4.  Commerce  and  irrigation.     Manufacturing  purposes. 

5.  Fresh  water. 

6.  In  the  6r8t,  democracy  or  limited  monarchy.  In  the  second,  despotism. 
In  the  first  the  people  are  more  or  less  educated  and  have  some  voice  in  the 
government.  In  the  second  ignorance  prevails,  and  all  are  subject  to  the  will 
of  one  man. 

7.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

8.  Spain,  Italy,  Greece. ' 

9.  a.  Chinese  Empire,    b.  Siberia. 

10.  In  the  cnmlier  of  its  canals.    Venice  is  built  principally  on  islands. 
Holland  has  been  in  part  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  is  protected  by  dykes. 

Reading. —  On  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary. — A  good  deal  of  previous  study 
and  instruction  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  profitable  use  of  the^diction- 
aiy  by  the  pupils  in  a  school.  Many  teachers  lack  this  preparation.  The 
design  of  the  writer  at  this  time  is  to  indicate  how  this  preparation  may  be 
made.    The  purposes  for  which  a  dictionary  is  used  are : 

I.    To  learn  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

£.    To  learn  tl)e  meaning  of  words. 

3.  To  learn  the  derivation  of  words. 

4.  To  learn  how  to  spell  words. 

5.  To  learn  the  meaning  of  abbreviations,  contractions  and  arbitrary  signs, 
used  in  writing  or  printing. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  with  the  least  loss  of  time  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  the  Dictionary  contains^  and  where  in  the  volume  the  information 
sought  is  to  be  found. 

Much  time  is  lost  by  searching  the  Dictionary  for  what  is  not  in  it,  or  by 
looking  in  the  wrong  place  for  it. 

This  knowledge  is  best  obtained  by  studying  the  Table  of  Contents.  This 
is  a  page  of  the  book  that  is  st  Idom  referred  to  by  most  persons  who  use  the 
Dictionary.  It  is  the  most  valuable  page  in  the  book  to  him  who  has  learned 
its  use. 

We  have  Webster's  Unabridged  before  us ;  the  edition  of  1879.  1°  our 
study  we  need  to  know  how  many  pounds,  avoirdupois,  in  twenty  quintals, 
five  myriagrams  and  nine  kilograms.  The  Table  of  Contents  informs  me  that 
the  Metric  System  is  presented  on  page  1586,  where  at  a  glance  the  informa- 
tion is  obtained.     But  suppose  I  do  not  know  this,  and  set  to  work  to  find 
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these  words  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary.  "  Kilogram  "  and  "  Myriagram  " 
are  found  readily,  and  so  is  "quintal,"  but  it  is  not  the  quintal  that  I  am  seek- 
ing the  meaning  of.  The  definition  given  is  **  112  or  100  pounds."  This  is 
too  little  by  more  than  100  pounds.  After  all  my  search  and  figuring  my  re- 
sult is  less  than  the  true  weight  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  It  has  taken  me 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  get  my  information,  which  I  afterwards  discover  is  of 
no  value  to  me.  Then  I  get  out  of  patience  with  the  Dictionary  and  try  to 
trade  it  of!  for  one  that  has  the  proper  definition  to  the  word  «* quintal."  All 
this,  because  I  did  not  know  where  to  find  what  I  wanted.  The  Table  of 
Contents  would  have  told  kne  what  I  needed  to  know  at  a  glance. 

Or,  a  dispute  arises  about  the  pioper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Englishman,  Disraeli.  The  Dictionary  is  consulted  and  the  name  is 
not  found.  \i  the  Table  of  Contents  had  been  consulted  it  would  have  been- 
found  that  the  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary  begins  on  page  1703. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  wishes  to  know  the  difference  in  signification  be- 
tween the  two  proper  nouns,  "  Edward  "  and  "  Edwin."  There  is  nothing  in 
the  body  of  the  Dictionary  that  will  help  him.  But  reference  to  the  Table 
of  Contents  reveals  the  fact  that  a  "  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Common 
English  Christian  Names,  with  their  Derivation  and  Signification,"  may  be 
found  from  page  1757  to  1762.  He  there  learns  that  Edward  is  one  who 
guards  property ;  who  keeps  what  he  gets ;  while  Edwin  is  one  who  is  a  gainer 
of  property ;  a  money-maker. 

Or  suppose  that  one  wishes  to  learn  the  signification  of  the  word  "Amazon,"* 
the  name  of  the  largest  river  in  South  America.  The  Table  of  Contents  re- 
fers  him  to  page  1677. 

All  kinds  of  arbitrary  signs  used  in  writing  or  printing  are  explained  from, 
page  i7Soto  1784. 

Scripture  Proper  Names,  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,,  together  with  a  Supplement  of  Additional  Words  and  Definitions,  are 
all  to  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Table  of  Contents.  * 

.  he  want  of  time  by  the  writer  and  the  limit  of  space  in  the  Journal  both 
forbid  that  more  shall  be  said  upon  this  topic  at  this  time.  In  the  next  num- 
ber the  subject  will  be  continued  by  an  attempt  to  reveal  the  rich  store  of  vaU 
uable  knowledge  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  Dictionary,  and  to  suggest 
how  it  may  be  used  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

Grammab. — I.     He  is  still  in  the  situation  in  which  you  saw  him. 
2.     Red-hot  can  not  be  compared. 

5.  The  past  tense  should  not  be  employed  in  forming  the  compound  tenses,, 
nor  should  the  past  participle  be  used  for  the  past  tense ;  thus,  say  to  have 
gone,  not  to  have  went. 

6.  Parsing  should  be  studied  before  analysis,  and  the  more  obvious  rela- 
tions of  words  made  familiar;  after  this  should  come  analysis,  and  later  still 
the  intricacies  of  parsing.  Parsing  may  be  studied  successfully  with  no 
knowledge  of  analysis,  while  the  converse  of  this  is  hardly  tme.  Analysis  is 
greatly  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  allowable  rela- 
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tionships.    Parsing  may  assist  one  to  find  the  thought;  analysis  is  merely  th# 
expression  of  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  thought. 

10.  What  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun ;  the  antecedent  is  a  demon- 
strative adjective  pronoun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  objective,  and  the  object  of 
iiU.  The  relative  part  agrees  with  its  antecedent  and  is  nominative  case  and 
subject  of  some  veib  understood. 


CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 


The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  runs  almost  due  south  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  335  miles.  The  road  is  remarkable  for  the  va- 
riety and  mggedness  of  its  scenery,  passing  as  it  does  through  the  Blue  Gra$s 
region  of  Kentucky,  and  over  the  wildest  part  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain;. 
It  passes  through  twenty-seven  tunnels  and  over  uncounted  high  bridges. 
The  bridge  over  the  Kentucky  River,  which  the  engineer  pushed  out  a  little 
at  a  time,  without  support  from  below,  from  pier  to  pier,  is  about  275  feet 
above  the  water  below.  The  immense  height  can  not  be  fully  realized  except 
by  going  below  and  looking  up.  The  road  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however, 
for  the  wildness  of  much  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  for  the 
vast  wealth  that  is  for  the  first  time  furnished  an  outlet.  Thetaiines  of  excellent 
coal,  rich  iron  ore,  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  excellent  timber  of  the  Cum- 
berland region  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  No  part  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
famishes  to-day  more  inviting  fijslds  for  both  capital  and  labor. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  road  the  growth  has  been  remarkable.  The  find- 
ing of  rich  iron  ore,  good  coal  and  limestone  in  the  same  immediate  neighbor- 
hood enables  the  iron  manufacturers  of  this  region  to  fix  the  price  of  iron  for 
the  United  States. 

Chattanooga,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road,  is  quite  a  railroad  centre 
and  Is  growing  rapidly.  This  is  the  cheapest  road  to  travel  over  in  the  South, 
the  rate  being  less  than  three  cents  per  mile. 

For  farther  information  address  E.  P.  Wilson,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  trustees  and  president  of  the  State  Normal  are  hard  at  work  making 
all  things  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year.  We  have  had  ex- 
tended talks  with  the  president,  Mr.  Brown,  and  several  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  it  is  their  determination  to  fully  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  school  for  thoroughness  and  strictly  professional 
work.  In  order  to  make  room  for  more  professional  and  natural  science 
work,  the  length  of  the  course  has  been  lengthened  to  three  years. 

In  filling  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations,  mentioned  last  month, 
great  care  has  been  taken.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  there  should 
be  no  letting  down  in  thoroughness  and  no  radical  change  in  methods,  they 
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faaye  selected,  for  the  most  part,  teachers  that  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
and  plan  of  the  school. 

Prof.  N.  Newby,  who  for  several  years  taught  the  Mathematics  in  the  Nor- 
mal  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his- 
health,  has  been  elected  to  his  old  place.  As  teacher  of  Methods,  they  have 
selected  Howard  Sandison,  a  graduate  from  the  advanced  course  of  the  same 
school,  who  has  had  several  years  of  experience  in  various  grades  of  school 
work.  For  several  years  he  has  been  principal  of  the  Terre  Haute  high  school. 
As  teacher  of  Geography  they  have  selected  Michael  Seiler,  also  a  graduate 
from  the  advanced  course  of  the  school,  and  who  has  had  years  of  successful 
experience  in  graded  school  work.  He  is  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
La  Fayette.  The  only  remaining  vacancy  has  been  61]ed  by  the  election  of 
Miss  M.  K  Norton,  of  Michigan.  She  recently  graduated  at  the  Michigan 
University,  having  completed  two  years'  work  in  one  year,  and  taking  at  the 
sama-time  both  the  degrees  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  She  had  had  successful  ezpe> 
rience  as  a  teacher  bef  re  entering  the  University. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trustees  provide  a  shorter  course  of 
study  for  high  school  graduates,  college  graduates,  and  others,  having  a 
broad  foundation  of  general  culture,  who  desire  to  learn  to  teach.  Such  per- 
sons should  certainly  be  able  to  master  the  subject-matter  and  the  science  of 
teaching  in  less  time  than  those  persons  who  are  barely  able  to  enter  the 
school,  and  know  the  common  branches  but  imperfectly. 

The  tiustees  are  State  Supt.  J.  M.  Bloss,  ex -State  Supt.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs, 
Hon.  G.  I.  Reed,  a  college  graduate,  Murray  Briggs,  Esq.,  an  editor  and  a 
liberal  minded  man,  and  Joseph  Gilbert,  E^.,  secretary  of  the  board  and  an 
upright  man.  They  are  men  of  experience  and  good  judgment,  and  are  nol 
likely  to  make  any  serious  mistake.  They  will  take  no  steps  that  have  nd 
been  well  considered. 


SARGASSO— FIRST  TELEGRAM. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Among  the  questions  issued  by  the  State  Board  for  April,. 
1 88 1,  and  contained' in  the  June  number  of  the  School  Journal,  is :  "What 
causes  the  Saragossa  Seas?"  The  answer  given  in  the  last  number  shows 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  ^^  Sargasso^^  (instead  of  Saragossa)  which  means 
Sea- Weed,  while  Saragossa  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  northeast  part  of  Spain, 
on  the  Ebro  River,  and  is  a  corruption  of  its  Latin  name,  "Csesarea  Augusta'' 
just  like  our  **  Jersey  "  is. 

Allow  me  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  iht  first  message  sent  over  the  wires 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore  in  1844,  consisted  of  the  following  line: 

**  What  hath  God  wrought !  " 
while  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  was  the  first  news,  ^^  first  public  use 
of  the  telegraph,  which  shows  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  did  not  forget,  "Soli 
deo  gloria." 

Having  received  much  valuable  information  from  the  Journal,  the  object  of 
this  communication  is  reached  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  should  consider  it  "quid 
pro  quo.''  Pierre  Lamartine. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 
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Counly  lostitates  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Augast         I.  Lawimoe  couaty,  Bedford.     W.  B.  Chrisler,  Supt. 

I.  Ohio  oonnty.  Rising  Sun.    A.  G.  Sweazey,  Supt, 

I.  Wajrne  county,  Hagentown.    J.  C.  Maq>her80D,  Supt 

S.  Bartholomew  county,  Columbus.    John  M.  Wallace,  Supt. 

S.  Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.    J.  G.^Orerton,  Supt. 

15.  Dayiess  county,  Washington.     D^  M.  Geeting,  Supt. 

15.  Delaware  county,  Muncie.    A.  W.  Clancey,  Supt. 

15.  Fayette  county^  Connersville.    J.  S.  Gamble,  Supt 

15.  Henry  county,  New  Castle.     Timothy  Wilson,  Supt. 

15.  Jackson  eounty,  Brownstown.    Jas.  B.  Hamilton,' Supt. 

15.  Jefierson  county,  Madison«    O.  E.  Arbuckle,  Supt. 

15.  Jennings  county.  North  Vernon.    T.  Cope,  Supt 

15.  Morgan  county,  Martinsville.     £.  W,  Paxson,  Supt. 

15.  Pike  county,  Petersburg.    L.  W.  Stewait,*Snpt 

15.  Putnam  county,  Greencastle.    L.  E.  Smedley,  Sppt. 

15.  Switzerland  county,  Vevay.    Jas.  R.  Hart,  Supt 

22.  Benton  county,  Fowler.    B.  F.  Johnson,  Supt. 

22.  Brown  county,  Nashville.    S.  P.  Neidigh,|;Supt. 

22.  Carroll  county,  Delphi.    T.  H.  Britton,fSupt. 

22.  Cass  county,  Logansport.     Peter  A.  Berry,  Supt 

22.  Clark  county,  Charlestown.     A.  C.  Goodwin,  Supt. 

22.  Ciay  county,  Brazil.    John  W.  Stewart,  Supt. 

22.  Dearborn  county,  Mooro's  HilL     H.  B.  Hill,  Supt. 

22.  Floyd  county.  New  Albany.     Levi  H.  Scott,(^Supt 

^        22.  Franklin  county,  Brookville.    M.  A.  Mess,  Supt. 

"        22.  Hamilton  county,  Noblesville.     F.  M.  Householder,  Supt. 

"        22.  Hancock  county,  Greenfield.     Robert^A.  Smith,  Supt. 

'*        22.  Hendricks  county,  Plainfield.    J.  A.  C.  Dob8on,'Supt. 

"        22.  Johnson  county,  Franklin.     D.  A.'^Owen,  Supt 

*•        22.  La  Porle  county.  La  Porte.     W.  H.  Hosmer,  Supt 

'*        22.  Marshall  county,  Plymouth.     Thos.  Shakes,  Supt. 

'*        22.  Monroe  county,  Bloomington.    J.  M.  McGee,  Supt. 

"        22.  Owen  county,  Spencer.     O.  P.  McAuley,  Supt 

"        22.  Porter  county,  Valparaiso.     R.  Shinaberger,  Supt 

^       22.  Randolph  county,  Winchester.     Daniel  Lesley,  Supt. 

**       22.  Ripley  county,  Versailles.    Thos.  Bagot,  Supt. 

**        22.  Union  county.  Liberty.     C.  W.  Osbom,  Supt. 

"        22.  Warrick  county,  Boonville.    W.  W.  Fuller,  Supt. 

22.  Washinjgton  county,  Salem.    John  A.  Beck,  Supt. 

29.  Boone  county,  Lebanon.     T.  H.  Harrison,  Supt. 

29.  Crawford  county,  Leavenworth.     J.  S,  Hall,  Supt. 

•*       29.  Fulton  cojnty,  Rochester.     W.  J.  Williams,  Supt. 

29.  Grant  county,  Marion.     G.  A.  Osbom,  Supt. 
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**        29.     Harrison  county,  Corydon.     D.  F.  Lemmon,  Supt. 
"        29.     Howard  county,  Kokomo.    J.  W.  Barnes,  Supt. 
'*        29.     Madison  county,  Anderson.     Wm.  M.  Croan,  Supt. 
'<        29.     Martin  county.  Shoals.    Z.  F.  Williams,  Supt. 
^'        29.     Orange  county,  Paoli.     Geo.  W.  Faucett,  Supt. 
**        29.     Perry  county,  Tell  City.     I.  L.  Whitehead,  Supt. 
*'        29.    Scott  county,  Soottebnrgh.    Jas.  H.  McCuUough,  Supt. 
"        29.     Shelby  county,  Shelbyville.     W.  T.  JoHy,  Supt. 
'*        29.    St.  Joseph  county,  Sduth  Bend.     CalTin  Moon,  Supt. 
*<        29.    Vanderburgh  county,  Evansville.    J.  W.  Davidson,  S«pt. 
'*        29.     Vermillion  county,  Newport.     H.  H.  Conley,  Supt. 
"        29.    Vigo  county,  Terre  Haute. ,  J.  H  Allen,  Supt, 
'*        29.    Warren  county,  Williamsport.    A.  Nebeker,  Supt. 
"        29.    Whitley  county,  Columbia  City.     A.  J.  Douglass,  Supt. 
September    5.    Adams  county,  Decatur.    G.  W.  A  Luckey,  Supt. 
*'  5.     Elkhart  county,  Goshen.     Piebe  Swart,  Supt. 

Spencer  county,  Rockport.    J.  Wyttenbach,  Supt. 

Tippecanoe  county,  La  Fayette.     W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt. 

White  county,  Monticella     Wm.  Guthrie,  Supt. 

Kosciusko  county,  Warsaw.     S.  D.  Anglin,  Supt. 

Noble  county,  Albion.    Nelson  Prentiss,  Supt. 

Pulaski  county,  Winamac.    W.  E.  Netherton,  Supt. 

La  Grange  county,  La  Grange.    £.  G.  Machan,  Supt. 

Starke  county,  Knox.    G.  A.  Netherton,  Supt. 
November    7.     De  Kalb  county,  Auburn.    J.  A.  Barnes,  Supt. 

^*  7.    Steuben  county,  Angola.     Cyrus  Cline,  Supt 

December  26.     Clinton  county,  Frankfort.    W.  H.  Mushlitz,  Supt. 
'^        26.     Knox  county,  Vincennes.     E.  B.  Milam,  Supt. 
^'        26.    Lake  county.  Crown  Point.     W.  W.  Cheshire,  Supt. 
"        26.     Rush  county,  Rushville.    J.  L.  Shauck,  Supt 
"        26.    Tipton  county,  Tipton.    Geo.  C.  Wood,  Supt, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Some  persons  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  space  in  a  paper,  occupied 
by  advertisements,  as  comparatively  lost  space,  and  console  themselw  with 
the  fact  that  the  publisher  by  using  this  space  in  this  way  can  afford  the  paper 
at  a  lower  price  to  its  patrcMis. 

As  the  Journal  admits  to  its  advertising  columns  only  such  matter  as  tcacn- 
ers  and  trustees  are  supposed  to  be  interested  in,  ali  can  be  read  with  profit. 
A  reader  of  the  Journal  said  recently,  *'  The  advertisements  alone  are  worth 
more  to  me  than  the  price  of  the  Journal."  If  you  wish  to  keep  posted  as  to 
ihe  newest  books,  most  convenient  desks,  best  schools,  etc^  read  the  adver- 
tisements. 

A  large  number  of  new  ones  appear  in  the  Journal  for  the  first  time  this 
month.     Read  them. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  which  we  never  estimate  rightly,  but 
bf  the  inconvenience  of  its  loss. — Samuel  JohHion, 

Tbere*s  not  a  leaf  within  the  bower, 
There's  not  a  bird  npon  the  tree, 
There's  not  a  dew-drop  on  the  flower, 
But  bears  the  impress,  Lord,  of  Thee. 

— Mri»  Amelia  Opie, 

Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day,  and  it  becomes  so 
strong  we  can  not  break  it. — Horace  Mann, 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  her's ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers.  — Bryant, 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  plan,   be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 
Labor ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy. 

— Frances  S.  Osgood, 


Indiana  Tsmperanck  Literature  Bureau. — The  Grand  Temperance 
Council  of  Indiana  has  established  a  Temperance  Literature  Bureau,  at  its 
State  Headquarters,  Room  5,  Y.  M.  C  A.  Building,  Indianapolis.  AH  the 
pablicaiions  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  are  kept  on  hand  at  the  New 
York  prices.    These  comprise  the  best  Temperance  Literature  extant. 

A  full  catalogue  of  publications,  with  price-list,  can  be  procured  by  address- 
ing Miss  Auretta  HoYT,.at  the  above  place;  and  parties  can  select  and  or- 
der what  they  like.  In  all  cases  the  money  should  accompany  any  order  for 
literature,  but  not  for  catalogues.  There  is  no  fund  as  yet  for  the  free  distri- 
bution of  literature  by  the  Bureau. 


/  A  New  Summer  Sch(X)L- -Forty-one  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  the 
border  of  a  beautiful  lake  (Greenwood  Lake),  a  new  scheme  in  the  form  of  a 
"Summer  School  of  Christian  Philosophy,"  has  been  set  on  foot.  Its  first 
meeting  took  the  form  of  a  camp  meeting,  A  village  of  tents  was  constructed, 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  with  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  a  thousand 
people,  adjoining.  The  "school "  consisted  of  a  series  of  discourses  delivered 
in  the  morning,  with  conversations  in  the  afternoon.  Among  the  lecturers 
were  such  men  as  Pres.  Porter,  of  Yale  College ;  Prof.  Browne,  of  the  Boston 
University;  Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton;  Prof,  Winchell,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity ;  Pres.  Bascom,  of  Wisconsin  University ;  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  Lyman  Abbott, 
etc  The  success  of  the  first  meeting  inspires  its  projectors  with  high  hopes 
for  the  future. 
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SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIATION  TEST. 


/ 


"  The  most  skillful  gauger  I  ever  knew  was  a  maligned  cobbler,  anned  witb 
a  poniard,  who  drove  a  peddler's  wagon,  using  a  mulletn  stalk  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coercion,  to  tyrannize  over  his  pony  shod  with  calks.  He  was  a  Gal- 
ilean Saddncee,  and  he  had  a  phthisicky  catarrh,  diphtheria,  and  the  bihoos 
intermittent  erysipelas.  A  certain  sibyl,  with  the  sobriquet  of  *  Gypsy,'  west 
into  ecstasies  of  cachinnation  at  seeing  him  measure  a  bmshel  of  peas  and  sep- 
arate saccharine  tomatoes  from  aheap  of  peeled  potatoes,  without  dyeing  or 
or  singeing  the  ignitible  queue  which  he  wore,  or  become  paralyzed  with  hem- 
orrhage. Lifting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cnpola  Of  the  capitol  to  conceal 
her  unparalleled  embarrassment,  making  him  a  rough  courtesy,  and  not  harass- 
ing him  with  mystifying,  rarefying,  and  stupefying  innendoes,  she  gave  him  a 
ceuch,  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  mignonette,  and  fuchsias,  a  treatise  on  mnemonics, 
a  copy  of  the  Apocrjrpha  in  hieroglyphics^  daguerreotypes  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Kosciusko^  a  kaleidoscope,  a  dram-phial  of  ipecacuanha,  a  teaspoonful  of  naph- 
tha for  deleble  purposes,  a  ferrule,  a  clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcingle,  a 
camelian  of  symmetrical  proportions,  a  chronometer  with  a  movable  balance- 
wheel,  a  box  of  dominoes,  and  a  catechism.  The  gauger,  who  was  also  a 
trafficking  rectifier  and  a  parishioner  of  mine,  preferring  a  woollen  surtout  (his 
choice  was  referrible  to  a  vacillating,  occasionally  occurring  idiosyncrasy), 
wofully  uttered  this  apothegm :  *  Life  is  checkered ;  but  schism,  apostasy, 
heresy  and  villainy  shall  be  punished.'  The  sibyl  apologetically  answered : 
'  There  is  a  ratable  and  all^eable  difference  between  a  conferrable  ellipsis  and 
a  trisyallabic  diseresis.'  We  replied  in  trochees,  not  impugning  her  sus- 
picion." 


r  The  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  is  more  largely  attended  this  year  than  ever  before.  It  has 
proved  a  financial  success  from  the  beginning,  and  as  a  school  of  philosophy 
it  is  a  source  of  delight  and  inspiration  to  all  those  whose  tastes  take  a  philo- 
sophic turn.  This  school  has  been  made  the  subject  of  flippant  jest  and  cheap 
witticisms  by  newspaper  correspondents  and  others  who  did  not  happen  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  work  done,  until  many  have  come  to  think  that 
it  lacks  real  merit,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  school  is  a  6xed  institution 
and  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  interest  of  Christian  Philosophy. 


Wells  County. — The  Wells  County  Normal,  under  the  management  of 
Supt.  W.  H.  Ernst,  is  in  session ;  attendance  good,  with  good  interest.  The  -^ 
County  Institute  will  convene  about  November  1st.  There  will  be  some  ed- 
ucational work  on  exhibition  at  our  next  Fair.  Our  old  county  superintend- 
ent, S.  S.  Roth,  had  a  call  to  take  charge  of  a  graded  school  in  Michigan,  bat 
declined.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Bluffton  Banner.  Prof.  Allen,  formerly 
Supt.  of  the  graded  schools  at  Ossian,  is  going  to  take  charge  of  the  Bluffton 
graded  schools  next  year.  He  is  now  traveling  in  Europe,  but  will  return 
next  month.  Leo. 
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The  Normal  at  Muncie,  under  the  direbtion  of  Supt.  Clancy,  numbers  more 
than  a  hundred,  and  is  doing  well. 

PlroC  £.  E.  Smith  and  Supt.  Caulkins  doted  their  Norma],  held  in  Ptwdue- 
Univeisity  building,  after  a  most  successful  term  of  six  weeks.  The  enroll- 
ment reached  just  100 > 

£.  Tucker  has  published  a  16-page  pamphlet  of  *'  Exercises"  on  statements,, 
members,  sentences,  independents,  copnla  and  attribote,  modifiers,  nouns,  in* 
finitives,  predicates,  etc.,  that  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  grammar. 

The  Report  of  the  Grawfordsville  Schools  for  18S1-2  is  at  hand— the  Brst. 
It  is  a  neat  30-page  pamphlet,  and  contains  the  salient  facts  in  regard  to- the 
schools.  These  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  T.  Fry,,  have 
ranked  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

A  few  more  February  Nos.  of  this  Journal  for  1S81  are  rery  nuich  needed 
at  this  office.  Any  one  returning  the  same  in  good  condition  will  have  the 
time  of  his  subscriptioit  extended  one  month,  and  will  at  the  same  time  ac- 
commodate several  persons  who  are  minus  that  number,  and  the  editor.. 

Wm.  J.  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  present  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Atlanta,  and  gave  his  lecture  on  "  An  Evening  in  Won- 
derland," or  "The  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  illustrated  by  dissolving 
views  with  the  calcium  light.  The  lecture  and  views  were  not  only  highly 
entertaining  but  instructive,  even  to  that  class  of  teachers.  This  "  Park "  is 
the  wonder  garden  of  the  earth. 

The  Normal  at  Winamac,  conducted  by  county  Supt.  W.  E.  Netherton  and 
G.  A.  Netherton,  Supt.  of  Starke  county,  now  numbers  about  160,  and  so  far' 
as  heard  from  is  the  largest  in  the  state.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
same  parties  held  in  the  same  place  the  largest  normal  in  the  state  for  18S0. 
At  the  close  of  their  school  they  will  hold  another  at  North  jVidson,  in  Starke 
county.  During  the  session  of  the  Normals  they  publish  a  weekly  paper,. 
(W.  E.  Netherton,  editor)  called  the  '*  Normal  Wave,"  which  is  a  large 
7-column  paper,  full  of  school  news  and  matters  of  general  interest.. 


PERSONAL. 


Wm.  Reed  remains  in  charge  at  Hartford  City. 

C.  P.  Hodge  remains  in  charge  of  the  Lagrange  schools. 

J.  E.  Wiley  takes  charge  of  the  Greenwood  schools  t)iis  year. 

Rev. Groves  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Aurora  schools. 

R.  N.  John  succeeds  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Dublin  schools. 

M.  McClaskey  will  be  principal  of  the  Lagrange  high  school  next  year. 

S.  S.  Parr,  editor  of  "  School-Education,"  is  spending  the  summer  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy.     He  will  doubtless  enjoy  it  very  much. 
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O.  C.  Charlton  will  have  ckarge  of  the  Lebanon  high  school  the  coming 
year. 

T.  G.  Alford,  of  Rockport,  has  been  elected  as  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Veraf 
next  year. 

John  P.  Mather,  of  the  Dublin  schools,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  War- 
saw schools. 

T.  N.  Dodd,  of  Madison,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Lawrencebnig 
high  school. 

A.  D.  Mohler,  formerly  Supt.  of  Lagrange,  will  have  charge  of  the  Lima 
-schools  next  year. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  at  a 
salary  of  ^3,000  a  year. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Washington,  Ind.,  can  be  secured  for  institute  work 
Aug.  15th,  Sept.  5th  and  12th. 

R.  W.  Wood  has  resigned  the  superintenaency  of  the  Liberty  schools  and 
will  take  the  schools  at  Milton. 

J.  M.  Mallery,  principal  of  the  Tipton  High  School,  has  been  elected  prin- 
-cipal  of  the  Jamestow  n  schools. 

L.  M.  Crist,  late  Supt.  of  the  Union  county  schools,  will  next  year  have 
•charge  of  the  ThomtoWn  schools. 

Milton  Harshbarger  will  serve  as  Supt.  of  schools  of  Pendleton.    This  will 
-make  his  fourth  year  in  this  town. 

Kemp,  of  the  high  school,  has'  been  made  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  schools 

vice  J.  H.  Martin,  gone  to  Madison. 

John  W,  Short  resigns  the  superintendency  of  Union  county  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  the  Liberty  schools. 

A.  Hilderbrand  was  elected  as  principal  of  the  Vevay  High  School  and 
teacher  of  German  for  the  coming  year. 

C.  W.  Osborne  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  Union  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
•caused  by  the  resignation  of  J.  W.  Short. 

A.  H.  Hastings,  Supt.  at  Mitchell,  has  been  elected  to  take  the  Marion 
-schools,  in  place  of  T.  D.  Tharp,  declined. 

R.  I.  Hamilton,  late  Supt.  of  the  Madison  county  schools,  has  been  elected 
Supt.  of  the  Anderson  schools  vice  J.  N.  Study,  resigned. 

Michael  Seiler,  principal  of  the  La  Fayette  High  School,  has  been  elected 
to  a  place  in  the  State  Normal,  from  which  he  is  a  graduate. 

R.  A.  Chase  is  to  remain  at   Plymouth.     No  superintendent  in  the  state 
dnakes  himself  felt  through  his  schools  more  than  does  Mr.  Chase. 

Geo.  P.  Glenn  resigns  at  Kendallville  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the 
Jblarshall,  Mich.,  schools.     Mr.  Glenn  made  a  good  record  in  Indiana. 
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S.  E.  M.  Counter,  late  principal  of  the  Hopewell  Academy,  a  graduate  of 
HanoTer  College,  will  have  charge  of  the  Patriot  schools  next  year. 

W.  H.  Wiley  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Terre  Haate  schools.  He  has 
been  superintendent  for  about  twelve  years,  and  was  before  that  principal  of 
the  high  school. 

John  Donaldson  has  been  promoted  to  the  principahhip  of  the  First 
Ward  school,  Terre  Haute,  to  take  the  place  of  Henry  Greenawalt,  resigned 
to  go  into  business. 

D.  Graham,  Supt.  at  Rushville,  recently  had  his  pocket  picked.  His  loss 
was  13a  It  is  not  often  that  a  thief  makes  a  raid  on  a  school-teacher.  He- 
knows  it  won't  pay. 

Dr.  Alex.  Martin,  President  of  Asbury  University,  will  sail  for  Engknd 
August  6th,  to  attend  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conncil  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don, beginning  September  7tfa. 

£.  O.  Noble,  formerly  a  teacher  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  western 
put  of  the  state,  now  an  agent  for  globes,  maps,  etc.,  has  moved  his  home 
from  Montezuma  to  Terre  Haute. 

Temple  H.  Dunn  will  be  Supt.  of  the  Lebanon  schools  next  year.  Mr. 
Dunn  has  been  resting  for  a  year,  and  be  adds  materially  to  the  teaching  force 
of  the  state  by  retumiiig  to  his  chosen  profession. 

Frank  H.  TufU,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Aurora  schools,  has  left  the 
school-room  to  go  into  business  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.  The  profession  thus  loses 
one  of  its  most  earnest  and  most  efficient  members.  - 

H.  M.  Skinner  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Brookville  schools 
vice  J.  0.  Morton,  resigned  on  account  of  salary.  Emory  Smith,  of  Switzer- 
land county,  was  elected  principal  of  the  high  school. 

W.  W.  Byers  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Terre  Haute  High  School^ 
in  place  of  Howard  Sandison,  resigned,  to  take  position  in  the  State  Normal. 
Mr.  Byoi  but  returns  to  his  old  position,  which  he  successfully  filled  many 
yeazsago. 

Miss  Maggie  Purdum  has  been  compelled  to  resign  her  place  in  the  Kokomo 
High  School  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  school  board  in  accepting  her 
resignation  passed  resolutions  which  are  highly  complimentary  to  Miss  Purdum 
as  a  Udy  and  as  a  teacher. 

Robert  A.  Smith  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  Hancock  county  instead  of 
Aaron  Pope,  deceased.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  brother  of  W.  P.  Smith,  who  preceded 
Mr.  Pope  as  superintendent.  He  is  a  young  man  of  good  ability,  and  will 
make  a  good  superintendent. 

Bishop  E.  O.  Haven,  a  man  prominent  in  educational  circles,  died  August 
2,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  had  been  Professor  in  Michigan  University,  President 
of  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago,  and  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, N.  Y.    He  was  a  man  of  marked  abilities. 
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Warren  Darst,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ladoga  Normal  School,  has 
returned  and  will  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  school  next 
year.     He  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  state,  and  always  a  gentleman. 

State  Supt.  J.  M.  Bloss  met  with  a  serious  accident,  while  at  Chattanooga, 
^on  his  way  to  the  National  Association  at  Atlanta.  The  approach  of  a  train 
frightened  the  horse  attached  to  a  street  car  in  which  he  was  riding.  The 
horse  became  unmanageable  and  ran,  and  Mr.  Bloss  being  uncertain  which 
would  reach  the  crossing  first,  the  engine  or  the  horse,  made  for  the  reir  plat- 
form of  the  car.  About  the  time  he  reached  it  a  line  broke  and  the  car  jumped 
ahe  track.  Mr.  Bloss  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground  and  was  senoosly 
•bruised.  After  keeping  his  bed  one  day  he  felt  able  to  proceed  to  Atlanta, 
but  he  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  fall. 

Aaron  Pope,  Supt.  of  Hancock  county,  and  one  of  the  best  county  superin- 
tendents in  the  state,  died  at  his  residence  in  Greenfield,  August  21st.  Mr. 
Pope  was  present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  late  State  Conyention.  He 
was  also  publisher  of  "The  Home  and  School  Visitor,"  a  juvenile  paper  which 
-owes  its  spirit  and  large  circulation  mainly  to  his  enterprise.  He  was  a  troe 
friend  and  earLest  supporter  of  education,  and  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in 
Hancock  county. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  learn  that  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  raising 
a  fund  and  will  erect  a  monument  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Pope,  that  will  cost  at 
least  1 1 50. 

W.  W.  Grant  is  the  newest  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  Mr. 
Fl«b,  of  Giicopee,  Mass.,  afler  having  accepted,  declined  to  come,  and  hence 

>  the  necessity  of  another  selection.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard ;  after 
graduating  he  was  -for  four  years  principal  of  the  academy  in  New  York  at 

-whicl\  he  had  prepared  for  college;  he  then  became  principal  of  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  high  school,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  at 
one  time  was  offered  the  superintertdency  of  the  Leavenworth  schools,  but  de- 

-clined  it,  preferring  high  school  work.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  pre- 
paring boys  for  cpllege,  wKich  means  that  he  is  a  dose,  critical  teacher.  He 
comes  with  the  highest  recommendations,  as  to  scholarship,  teaching  ability, 
governing  power,  and  moral  integrity.  The  Journal  bids  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  Hoosier  State. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Practical  Etiquette^  published  by  W.  L.  Klein  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  capital 
little  book  that  every  teacher  could  make  practical  use  of.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  business  to  teach  children  etiouette,  and  this  book  will  be  an  excel- 
lent help. 

The  Eclectic  Spelling  Tablet,  published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  spelling  exercises  in  writing, 
and  should  be  examined  by  teachers.    Written  spelling  is  becoming  more  and 
'more  popular  each  year. 
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Thi  Public  Press  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  published  in  New  Albany  by 
Josiah  Gwin  &  Sons.     Mr.  Gwin  was  formerly  the  editor  of  the  "  Ledger- 
Standard,"  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  state.    He  will  make  the 
'  Press  "  a  good  paper. 

Harper^  H^eeJUy  is  ihe  weekly  of  this  country.  Geo.  William  Curtis,  its 
editor,  is  a  man  of  culture,  is  independent,  is  progressive.  Thos.  Nast,  the 
greatest  carricaturist  in  the  United  States,  has  cartoons  in  every  number. 
These  alone  are  worth  Uie  price  of  the«paper. 

Education,  the  International  Bi-Monthly,  edited  by  T.  W.  Bicknell,  of 
Boston,  sustains  well  its  high  character.  It  contains  articles  by  the  ablest 
educators  of  the  country,  discussing  topics  of  general  interest.  It  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  has  but  little  to 
do  with  what  is  usually  denominated  poetical  methods. 

A  Text'Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  J.  T.  Scovell,  of 
the  State  Normal  School. 

The  above  is  a  little  book  of  88  page?,  finely  illustrated  and  adapted  to  the 
systematic  teaching  of  the  subject  in  outline.  The  subject  is  logically  discussed, 
giving  chief  prominence  to  the  hygiene.  It  will  be  a  suggestive  reference 
book  to  any  one  teaching  another  author. 

Commentary  on  the  School  Law  of  Induma,  By  James  H.  Smart.  Indi- 
anapolis :     Wm.  B.  Burford  &  Co. 

The  commentary  on  the  school  law  published  in  this  Journal  since  January 
1880,  has  at  last  appeared  in  book  form.  Wm.  B.  Burford  has  bought  the 
copy-right  and  will  supply  all  demands.  The  Commentary  is  a  valuable — al- 
most an  indispensable  book  to  every  person  who  desires  to  understand  the 
school  laws  of  this  state.  We  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  copies  will  be 
sold.    The  book  is  gotten  up  in  neat  form. 

New  Text  Book  of  Chemistry.  By  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     O.  S.  Cook,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

The  above  is  9  new,  complete,  practical  course  in  chemistry,  based  upon 
the  author's  former  book  upon  this  subject,  but  entirely  re-written,  with  new 
matter  and  many  new  illustrations,  and  brought  up  to  the  latest  dates  in  this 
science.  The  author  has  seized  upon  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
the  subject  and  presented  them  in  a  concise,  but  simple  and  clear  manner. 
He  has  also  made  prominent  the  experimental  method  of  reaching  facts.  The 
book  is  worthy  careful  examination  and  fair  trial. 

A  Popular  School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  J.  J.  Anderson.  New 
York:  Clark  &  Maynard.  J.  D.  Williams,  46  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
Western  Agent. 

In  this  book  selections  are  inserted  from  eminent  American  authors,  such 
as  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Irving,  Bryant,  Everett,  etc.,  as  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, an4  thus  a  high  literary  standard  is  reached.  The  author  has  realized 
his  aim  m  making  a  text-book  free  from  unimportant  details,  giving  only  those 
salient  points  in  history  that  are  worth  knowing  and  remembering.     More 
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prominence  has  been  given  to  those  matters  that  pertain  to  civilization  than  to 
the  military  movements^  which  usually  monopolize  the  chief  part  of  school 
histories.  The  telegraph,  cotton-gin,  steam  engine,  railroads,  etc.,  occupy 
large  space.  The  summaries  at  the  close  of  each  period,  the  topics  for  reviews 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  England,  the  excellent  maps,  the  clear  type, 
the  attractive  appearance  of  the  book,  are  all  commendable  features  of  the 
work.    The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  high  merit. 

American  Juvenile  Speaker  and  Songster,  By  C.  A.  Fyke.  Cincinnati : 
F.  W.  Helmick. 

The  above  named  book  contains  a  combination  of  departments,  each  of 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  teachei  in  the  common  schools : 

[.  A  Department  of  Music,  about  40  pagef^,  giving  a  variety  of  soiigs 
adapted  to  use  in  schools.  Many  of  these  are  original  with  Prof.  Fyke,  both 
words  and  music,  aud  are  sprightly.  2.  Choice  selections  of  Juvenile  Poetry,, 
for  declamation.  3.  Choice  Thoughts,  for  memorizing.  4.  Dialogues,  suited 
10  schools. 

The  whole  makes  a  book  of  1 27  pages,  and  sells  at  40  cents.  The  author 
is  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Butler,  Ind. 

The  Complete  Algebra  for  High  Schools^  Preparatory  Schools  and  Academies, 
By  Edward  Olney,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Michigan  University.  New 
York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Western  Agency  at  No.  35  Central  Music  Hall 
Block,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  that  is  already  extensively  and  favorably 
known  to  teachers.  Prof.  Olney  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  practical  mathematicians  in  the  country,  and  his  books 
are  all  popular.  The  changes  in  this  edition  are  not  very  important,  but  all 
in  the  direction  of  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

A  thorough  mastery  of  as  much  algebra  as  is  given  in  this  volume  is  of  great 
value,  whether  considered  as  a  mental  drill,  or  as  a  foundation  for  more  ad- 
vanced work. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


The  Ladoga  Normal  is  established  on  a  permanent  footing,  with  better 
facilities  and  a  better  faculty  than  it  has  ever  had.  The  best  teachers  remain^ 
and  the  return  of  two  of  its  former  teachers,  well  known  throughout  this  and 
other  states,  is  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  next  year's  proapects  of  this  vig- 
orous, flourishing  institution  are  better  than  ever  befoie  in  its  history,  and  have 
even  gone  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  It  has  taken 
a  high  stand  for  thoroughness  and  e^ciency,  and  deserves  unbounded  success* 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  on  the  second  cover  page. 
The  Dixon  Pencil  is  the  best  in  the  market.  The  editor  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  has  used  no  other  for  years. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.    ' 


J.   M.  ROSEBERRY. 


^HiLE  there  are  many  educational  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  near  future  in  our  country,  and  all  more  or  less 
intimately  connected,  and  which  resemble  algebraic 
quantities  containing  unknown  values,  it  is  the  design 
of  this  article  to  confine  itself  to  the  equity  in  the  principle  and 
Jeave  the  means  and  methods  for  making  it  practical  for  another 
paper. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  our  people  of  conserva- 
tive ideas,  hold  that  it  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  our.  free 
institutions  to  have  a  law  to  compel  the  education  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. And  feeling  that  many  who  indorse  such  ideas  have  based 
their  judgment  on  some  selfish  or  other  unworthy  motive,  or 
have  not  carefully  weighed  the  question  in  the  scales  of  justice 
and  equity,  it  is  our  desire  to  present  a  series  of  arguments  that 
may  prove  to  them  that  it  is  in  full  harmony  with  our  American 
idea  of  freedom,  or  that  it  is  no  more  opposed  to  it  than  are  our 
laws  to  prosecute  and  condemn  other  offenders. 
We  will  first  consider  the  question,  ''What  is  education?'- 
The  end  or  purpose  of  man's  being  is  to  realize  rational  or 
reasonable  freedom.  One  attains  this  state  by  a  complete  de- 
velopment of  all  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetical  and 
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moral,  and  by  forming  right  habits  in  connection  with  each  of 
his  faculties.     This  is  education. 

Second,  how  is  it  to  be  secured  ?  It  can  be  secured  in  its  full, 
sense  only  through  social  organization,  or  combination.  Qvil- 
ized  society  is  an  organic  entity,  whose  purpose  is  to  make  pos- 
sible the  realization  of  rational  freedom  in  each  and  all  of  ita 
members. 

Freedom  is  the  ideal  state  which  man  may  realize  by  a  severe 
process  of  training  and  culture.  He  has  freedom,  or  acts  in 
freedom,  when  he  obeys  the  "ought,"  or  when  he  chooses  the 
right  or  acts  in  obedience  to  the  ''ought,"  or  the  dictates  of  an 
educated  conscience  (if  the  latter  term  is  preferred),  for  this  alone 
is  the  dictate  of  reason.  This  discerns  the  truty  the  sensibility 
feels  the  beautiful  in  human  action,  the  will  chooses  the  good. 
Hence  there  is  a  blending  of  the  true^  the  beautiful^  and  the  good 
in  the  deed — the  character. 

The  true  function  of  society  is  education — to  make  possible 
the  training  and  culture  needed  by  each  and  all  of  its  members. 
Hence,  from  what  has  been  stated,  the  relation  of  society  to  the 
individual  is  that  of  means  to  end.  Society  for  the  individual 
and  the  individual  for  society.  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  its 
functions  society  has  created  the  family,  the  state,  and  the 
church. 

The  family  as  an  organism  is  made  one  by  the  bond  of  mutual 
love.  The  children  have  not  attained  independent  personality. 
They  constitute  a  common  object  on  which  the  affection  of  the 
parents  may  find  its  satisfaction  in  bestowing  the  mutual  care, 
training  and  culture  needed,  but  beyond  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue,  and  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  habits  of  respect 
for  elders  and  superiors,  habits  of  forbearance  and  kindness  to 
equals  and  inferiors,  he  must  necessarily  remain  uncultured,  for 
reasons  which  we  will  give  further  on.  But  the  observer  only 
needs  to  associate  with  the  average  youth  of  our  land  a  short 
time  to  become  convinced  that  all  the  above  duties,  in  different 
degrees,  are  sadly  neglected.  And  yet  so  thoroughly  should  he 
learn  these  things  that  to  practice  them  will  become  a  second 
nature  when  he  shall  reach  his  majority.     Throu£^  this  training 
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the  individual  learns  die  first  lesson  in  citizenship — that  of  com- 
bining with  others. 

But  family  training  is  insufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  man,  pro- 
vided all  the  above  were  carefully  attended  to. 

In  the  family  organization,  and  in  the  organization  of  society, 
the  relations  of  the  individual  become  complicated.  If  each 
person  possessed  the  power  to  discern  the  light,  and  was  willing 
to  follow  it  when  seen,  there  would  be  an  equilibrium  of  rights- 
Perfect  freedom  would  be  obtained,  but  such,  we  know,  is  not 
the  case ;  hence  the  state  is  organized  above  the  family  and 
above  society,  whose  function  is  to  ascertain,  define  and  enforce- 
what  is  right,  and  prohibit  what  is  wrong  with  the  manifold  rela> 
tions  of  life. 

The  state  may  be  viewed  as  composed  of  the  two  organizations, 
or  as  a  means  whereby  the  family  and  society  are  made  possible, 
as  the  agent  which  creates,  defines  and  protects  them.  But  the 
existence  of  these  institutions  are  made  possible  to  the  people 
through  the  possession  of  Science^  Literature  and  Art, 

Take  from  the  people  of  Indiana  to-day  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  so-called  common  branches,  and  to-morrow  we  should  not 
merely  be  children,  but  barbarians.  All  the  evidences  of  civil- 
ized life  on  the  territory  now  called  the  state  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  as  were  the  ships  of  Columbus  to  the  aborigines. 

The  necessity  of  universal  education  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  supposition :  Deprive  one  of  his  knowledge  of  Geog- 
raphy— the  science  which  gives  him  a  rational  conception  of  the 
earth  and  of  his  relations  to  it,  and  the  earth  becomes  to  him 
that  extent  of  territory  which  he  has  actually  perceived,  render- 
ing him  no  more  intelligent  so  far  as  geography  is  concerned 
than  the  Soudanese  of  Central  Africa. 

The  same  is  true  of  History,  that  subject  which  defines  his 
time  relations  and  reveals  to  him  the  troubles  of  the  human  spirit 
towards  its  good  freedom.  The  power  which  reveals  to  him  the 
antecedent  events  which  he  has  unconsciously  taken  up  into  his 
own  life.  Take  from  one  this  knowledge  and  he  is  limited  to- 
the  events  of  his  own  narrow  observation,  or  to  uncertain  tra- 
dition. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  subject  Arithmetic.  Without  it  one 
•could  effect  no  exchanges  except  in  a  sensuous  equivalent  Bar- 
tering, such  as  practiced  among  the  heathen,  would  be  his  highest 
form  of  commercial  exchange.  Such  an  abstract  thing  as  a  note 
of  hand,  a  bank  note,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  would  be  as  incom> 
prehensible  an  object  to  him  as  John  Smith's  compass  was  to  the 
Indians. 

Take  from  us  our  ability  to  read,  and  we  are  limited  to  the 
narrow  range  of  our  own  sensuous  experience.  In  1870  Indiana 
had  76,634  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  could  not 
read,  and  127,124  who  could  not  write — over  \o\  per  cent  of 
illiteracy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  number  who  were 
scarcely  able  to  make  any  higher  claims  to  culture. 

From  these  few  statements  we  see  that  the  very  existence  of  a 
highly  organized  and  civilized  society  is  conditioned  on  the  uni- 
versal education  of  the  people. 

Universal  education,  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
defined,  is  the  means  by  and  through  which  the  people  may 
realize  their  destiny — Freedom. 

The  state  is  created  as  a  special  institution  whose  end  is  to 
ascertain^  define  and  enforce  what  is  rights  and  prohibit  what  is  wrong. 
The  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  creates  the  school  as  a 
necessary  institution  for  the  education  oi  all ;  for  giving  that  ed- 
ucation, intellectual  and  moral,  which  will  enable  the  individual 
to  join  himself  to  the  various  parts  of  the  social  organization,  and 
to  participate  in  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which 
they  offered. 

The  ground  of  the  school  is  the  necessity  of  the  people  for 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning,  which  can  not  be  given 
in  the  family  because  of  the  multitude  of  other  cares  and  duties 
devolving  upon  parents  in  providing  the  necessary  articles  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  for  the  physical.  Hence  the  state 
creates  the  school  as  a  means  to  meet  this  necessity,  a  necessity 
which  no  other  institution  can  meet.  The  ideal  and  the  real 
school  we  find  embodied  in  the  school  laws  of  the  state  and  as 
existing  in  our  present  institutions. 

The  state  demands  that  they  who  are  to  come  upon  the  field 
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of  action  to  guard  her  rights  and  to  be  protected  by  her  shall  be 
intelligent,  worthy  to  become  citizens.  She  has  made  provisions 
for  the  education  of  all.  Then  why  not  all  receive  the  benefits? 
Why  shall  means  be  consumed  and  her  children  denied  the 
CDjOyment  of  these  privileges  ? 

The  child  demands  that  it  shall  receive  a  reasonable  amount 
of  culture.  It  cries  for  intellectual  and  moral  food  as  well  as  for 
physical  nourishment,  and  we  find  that  they  who  prevent  their 
children  from  attending  the  public  schools,  or  who  indulge  them 
in  their  choice  to  remain  away  from  such  benefits,  are  as  a  rule, 
they  who  do  less  for  their  children  at  home  in  properly  training 
them,  intellectually,  morally,  and  in  some  useful  avocation. 

Who  has  a  moral  right  to  deny  a  child  of  the  state  the  culture 
provided  for  it  or  to  allow  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  as  thou- 
sands do,  to  become  a  care  and  a  burden  to  the  state,  and  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  society  and  the  family. 

Statistics  show  us  that  the  standard  of  general  intelligence,, 
virtue  and  citizenship  is  raised  in  proportion  to  general  educa- 
tion. The  superiority  of  the  Prussian  arms  is  attributed  to  the 
general  compulsory  educational  system  of  that  country. 

On  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States  the  maximum  of  the  former  is  generally  found 
in  those  sections  where  the  minimum  of  the  latter  exists. 

Our  wisest  statesmen  and  publicists  have  found  that  the  best 
way  to  diminish  crime  and  pauperism  is  to  lessen  its  ignorance. 
In  1869,  95  P^^  ^^TiX.,  of  the  convicts  in  France  were  illiterate ; 
34  per  cent,  in  England;  49  per  cent,  in  Belgium;  83  per  cent, 
in  Switzerland ;  40  per  cent,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  United  States 
23  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  were  utterly  ignorant,  and  50  per 
cent  were  very  deficient. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  in  his  report  for  1872,  says:  ''^  of  all 
criminals  are  totally  uneducated ;  \  are  practically  uneducated. 
The  proportion  of  criminals  from  illiterate  classes  is  ten-fold  as 
great  as  the  proportion  from  those  having  some  education.'' 

Statistics  further  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  in  the 
United  States  are  totally  ignorant,  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  illit- 
erates are  paupers.    The  proportion  of  pauperism  is  sixteen  times 
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greater  among  illiterates  than  amon^  those  of  common  edacaticoi^ 
and  this  all  refers  to  intellectual  and  not  moral  education  pvj^c- 
ularly. 

The  ancient  philosopher  struck  the  key-note  when  he  safd  $^at 
the  man  who  transgressed  the  law  unknowingly  was  guilty  of  two 
crimes,  the  second  one  being  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  a  crifne, 
and  very  often  when  the  state  prosecutes  the  transgressor  of  the 
law  she  operates  against  the  effect  and  not  the  cause. 

Where  do  we  find  a  greater  want  of  culture,  intellectual  and 
moral,  than  in  our  prisons  and  alms  houses  ? 

If  we  ascertain  from  the  illiterate  their  will  in  the  matter,  with 
few  exception,  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  culture  desire  it, 
and  wish  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  receive  instruction 
when  young. 

There  are  all  over  this  country  parents  who  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  remain  away  from  school  through  the  whole  school  year, 
for  some  mean,  contemptible,  trivial  excuse,  while  they  are  per- 
mitted to  loaf  about  the  streets  and  lounge  about  the  villages,  to 
drift  into  idleness,  to  form  bad  habits  that  will  cling  to  them 
through  life  like  a  maimed  limb,  and  finally  to  utterly  ruin  them. 
Parents  of  this  age  it  seems  are  not  aware  of  the  powerful  degrad- 
ing and  ruinous  tendency,  toward  the  body  and  spirit,  of  many 
of  the  evil  habits  their  children  are  forming — and  that  a  bad  habit 
once  established  is  as  hard  to  eradicate  as  some  loathsome  dis- 
ease ;  or  how  important  it  is  that  good  seeds — habits  of  honesty, 
regularity,  punctuality,  industry,  economy,  etc.,  should  be  planted 
in  the  young  mellow  soil  of  their  minds  in  the  early  spring-time 
of  their  life.  It  is  no  more  true  that  ''It  is  the  early  bird  that 
catches  the  worm,''  than  'tis  the  early  influences  that  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind  and  the  life. 

No  parent  or  guardian  has  a  moral  right  to  permit  his  child  to 
remain  away  from  the  places  prepared  for  his  culture  and  devel- 
opment, without  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  he  should  not 
have  the  legal  permit  to  do  ^o. 

There  should  be  more  of  the  rod  principle  exercised  on  some 
of  the  parents  of  our  land  on  this  subject,  for  they  need  it  more 
than  the  children. 
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We  often  hear  parents  lamenting  over  the  wajrwardneas  of 
their  chfldren  who  drift  into  bad  company  and  acquire  evil 
habits,  when  very  often  the  cause  or  causes  lie  near  the  parental 
tiireshold.  If  a  child  is  trained  correctly  at  home,  and  made  .to 
attend  good  schools  and  the  different  elements  of  his  ni^turp  cul- 
tured and  developed  in  equilibrium,  he  will  in  most  cas^  bjccome 
free  from  all  degrading  and  demoralizing  influences. 

He  will  at  least  be  better  fitted  for  the  wonderful  responsibil- 
ities of  a  parent  should  he  become  such — better  fitted  to  train 
and  cultivate  his  own  offspring.  If  he  remain  illiterate  he  will 
surely  have  such  cares  and  responsibilities  in  almost  the  same 
proportion  to  his  illiteracy,  if  statistics  tell  the  truth. 

It  is  the  illiterate  man  tnordUy  and  intellectually  who  is  the  pa- 
rent of  the  tramp,  and  of  the  pauper,  and  of  the  thing  bearing 
the  semblance  of  a  man  who  on  election  days  goes  to  the  polls 
and  for  a  few  paltry  dollars  barters  away  as  a  free  American 
citizen  of  the  grandest  commonwealth  on  earth,  his  right  of  suff- 
rage. Of  course  there  is  a  cause  for  all  this,  but  after  all  the 
investigation  we  will  find  that  illiteracy  is  the  great  troubl^. 

The  cry  has  been  all  down  the  pages  of  history,  ''We  must 
educate,"  and  it  is  time  we  should  make  this  more  imperative. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  schools  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  but  they  would  be  made  much  better  if  all  people  would  give 
them  their  aid,  sympathy  and  support,  and  a  compulsory  system 
would  help  to  develop  them. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  find  that  the  state  has  ascertained  that 
it  is  right  that  all  shall  be  educated,  and  has  defined  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  all  may  be  educated,  but  all  are  not  ben- 
efited by  this  provision.  Then  the  complete  function  can  not 
be  performed  until  she  enforces  what  is  right  in  this  case  and 
prohibits  the  non-attendance  of  them  for  which  the  provision  is 
made. 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  that  when  an  organization  does 
not  perform  its  proper  functions  there  is  a  condition  of  unhealth- 
fulness,  so  there  must  be  in  the  state  until  we  have  a  panacea  to 
^  0  dace  a  normal  action. 
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CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS. 


K  PAPER   BY   R.    C.    HITCHCOCK. 


jASSiNG  l)y  the  loog  list  of  rights  due  to  children  as  such,  in: 
the  family,  and  that  other  catalogue  so  sadly  neglected  and 
abused,  their  rights  from  the  state,  I  proceed  at  once  to  glance 
at  that  which  more  nearly  concerns  us  professionally — their 
rights  in  the  school-room  due  them  from  us  teachers. 
.  A  little  fellow  gets  his  twenty  marbles,  his  first  stock  and  in 
his  first  pocket.  He  can  no  more  keep  his  hands  from  that 
pocket,  ladies,  than  you  could  avoid  a  peep  in  your  mirror  the 
morning  you  don  your  first  sealskin  cloak  or  your  spring  bon- 
net Ho !  his  hand  comes  in  contact  with  those  little  spheres 
so  smooth  and  beautiful.  What  kind  of  one  is  it,  he  wonders^ 
red  or  blue?  He  must  see,  and  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  pocket- 
using,  out  come  a  half-dozen  and  upon  the  floor  they  go.  His 
little  heart  beats  like  a  trip-hammer,  for  he  fears  their  loss. 

''  Bring  me  those  marbles — give  me  all  you  have." 

Ohl  what  a  trial  1  All?  Why,  they  are  his  fortune;  their 
value  can  not  be  told,  but  there  is  no  appeal;  no  matter 
bow  tenderly  the  little  fingers  linger  over  the  last,  which  he 
is  sorely  tempted  to  lie  about  and  save.  He  knows  he  ought 
not  to  have  dropped  them,  but  how  incommensurate  the  fault  to 
the  penalty.  Why,  they  are  his  property,  and  later  in  life  he 
will  fight,  gun  in  hand,  and  the  law  will  protect  him  in  it,  for 
things  of  less  value  to  him.  His  sense  of  justice  is  keenly  wound- 
ed, and  he  will  never  have  quite  a  right  feeling  towards  you,, 
and  many  hours  will  be  lost  brooding  over  the  loss.  I  have  heard 
of  a  boy  who  in  a  similar  case  rushed  home  to  his  father  with  ur- 
gent request  for  him  to  get  a  policeman  immediately  to  go  and 
recover  his  property. 

But  shall  we  not  take  away  playthings  if  used  in  school  to  the 
injury  of  order?  Yes,  in  a  proper  way.  Tell  the  little  heart 
kindly  that  as  he  has  come  to  school  to  study  and  not  to  play, 
you  will  keep  them  for  him — not  take  them  away  from  him-^ 
until  he  goes  home ;  or,  if  you  fear  this  will  not  be  effectual,  send 
them  by  a  schoolmate  or  carry  them  yourself  to  the  father  or 
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motlfer.  I  know  order  must  be  kept,  but  better  your  patience 
tried  a  little  than  the  seeds  of  injustice  planted  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  boy's  heart.  I  have  a  right  to  deprive  the  boy  in  a  kindly 
way  of  the  knife  that  would  mar  the  desk,  but  not  to  keep  it  over 
night  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  return  it  I  fear  the  practice  is 
quite  general  of  thus  keeping  articles  which  seem  trivial  to  the 
teacher,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the  child's  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  children  have  a  right  to  a  punctual  observance  of  school 
hours.  I  have  no  right  to  a  minute  that  properly  belongs  to 
school  time,  nor  have  I  a  right  to  keep  them  one  minute  after  they 
should  be  dismissed,  for  any  convenience  of  mine.  How  do  we 
feel  on  a  hot  Sunday  if  a  long-winded  minister  keeps  us  until  ten 
minutes  past  12  for  his  sixthly  and  seventhly  ?  I  doubt  the  profit 
of  ever  keeping  a  scholar  after  school  hours  to  learn  a  lesson. 
Who  can  learn  while  in  a  sour,  discontented  frame  of  mind,  or 
if  he  does  get  a  smattering  of  the  subject  so  as  to  blunder  through 
it  and  go  grumbling  home,  wiU  he  do  as  much  work  next  day  for 
it  ?  I  would  not  entirely  banish  this  as  a  means  of  punishment, 
but  would  make  it  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  children  have  a  right  to  be  comfortable.  I  have  known 
a  teacher  keep  a  class  standing  with  toes  on  a  crack  for  twenty 
minutes,  heads  upright,  hands  by  sides  or  folded  calmly  over  the 
chest  Try  it  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  who  have  done 
this  are  here,  and  see  how  you  like  it  yourself.  I  say,  let  them 
be  as  comfortable  as  possible  consistent  with  healthful  attitudes 
of  body.  They  have  a  right  to  a  frequent  change.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  be  Niobe  or  Cleopatra  in  a  tableau,  or  sit  for  your 
picture  ?  If  so,  you  have  learned  to  dread  the  former  and  to 
bless  the  instantaneous  process  of  the  latter;  and  don't  make 
classic  tableaux  of  your  scholars  and  think  you  are  keeping  splen- 
did order.  I  tell  you  it's  splendid  torture.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  treated  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  just  the  same  courtesy 
and  politeness  you  would  exact  from  them  or  expect  from  your 
equals  in  society.  They  have  a  right  to  their  own  self-respect, 
and  to  a  treatment  from  us  which  will  not  take  this  away  or  de- 
tract from  the  respect  of  their  mates.    In  years  and  in  knowledge 
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they  are  our  inferiors,  but  thb  gives  us  no  right  to  insult  tjh^ m» 
tyrannize  over  them  or  neglect  them.  In  innQc<e^c^,  in  ear^t- 
ness,  in  native  ability,  in  promise  of  usefulness,  t)iey  ysy^  \^  far 
-our  superiors,  and  by  and  by  some  of  them  may  soar  far  ajbove 
-us  in  the  wheel.  I  know  a  good  old  lady  up  in  New  ^amp^fFe 
whose  whole  stock  of  pride  lies  in  telling  how  she  wbipp^  a 
little  boy  who  has  since  been  honored  with  the  Governorship  of 
this  state  and  various  other  high  dignities.  How  much  her 
birching  had  to  do  with  his  getting  the  Postmaster-Generalship, 
etc.,  I  do  not  know,  but  like  the  mother  of  Gracchi,  she  contin- 
ually produces  him  and  says,  **  Behold  my  Jewell ! " 

In  case  of  accusation  they  have  a  right  to  a  fair  and  iippaftial 
hearing.  I  do  not  suppose  we  can  all,  for  lack  of  time  and 
perhaps  other  reasons,  always  resort  to  Bronson  Alcotf  s  trial 
by  a  jury  of  the  peers  of  the  accused,  but  he  has  an  undeniable 
right  to  be  heard  in  his  defense,  and  to  offer  any  proper  testimony 
in  his  case.  Oh,  well  do  I  remember  these  words  of  doom : 
^'I  don't  want  to  hear  one  word — I  know  you  are  guilty,"  and 
then  the  rattan.  How  liable  we  all  are  to  allow  our  feelings  at 
the  moment  to  carry  us  away,  to  think  under  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  present  offense,  "Why,  I  am  constandy  annoyed  by  this 
fellow;  he  must  be  made  an  example  of.''  Last  April  I  heard 
the  venerable  and  respected  Francis  Coggswell,  superintendent 
of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools,  tell  this:  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  ** black-book,"  in  which  he  recorded  the  of- 
fenses of  each  pupil,  giving  a  page  to  each.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  a  boy  had  offended.  Irritated  and  in  a  morbid 
^tate  he  said,  "This  boy  is  an  old  offender;  he  must  be  pun- 
ished." He  told  the  lad  to  remain  after  school,  intending  fully 
to  inflict  a  whipping.  But,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  he  first  re- 
ferred to  his  record,  expecting  to  find  there  a  long  black  list,  and 
lo !  to  his  surprise  there  was  found  but  the  boy's  name  at  the 
head  of  the  page.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  boy  received  a  kindly 
rebuke,  under  which  he  broke  down  in  tears  and  wen^  home 
with  love  in  his  heart  for  his  teacher  and  friend,  a  ma^  rather 
than  a  brute,  with  self-respect  in  his  heart  instead  of  a  bupjiij^ 
-sense  of  injustice  which  would  have  followed  the  castig^ti^n. 
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ASKING  QUESTIONS. 


REV.   GEO.    P.    HAYS,    D.    D 


QUESTIONING  is  One  of  the  difficult  and  yet  necessary  duties  of 
a  teacher.  It  is  possible  to  conduct  a  recitation  without 
disking  questions  by  substituting  for  questions  commands,  but 
these  are  only  questions  in  another  form.  To  say  "Give  the 
sub-kingdoms  in  the  animal  world"  is  the  same  as  to  ask  "What 
are  the  sub-kingdoms  of  the  animal  world?"  So  it  is  in  every 
case.  These  commands  will  therefore  fall  into  the  same  classes 
into  which  questions  fall.  These  classes  of  questions  are  mainly, 
four.  The  first  is  questions  for  information.  Here  the  ques- 
tioner must  indicate  by  the  question  what  he  does  know  of  the 
subject,  and  by  that  bound  ofif  what  he  does  not  know,  so  that 
the  answerer  may  see  definitely  what  to  assume  as  known,  and 
what  information  to  give.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  need  fre- 
quently to  put  such  questions  to  his  pupils.  It  is  a  good  discip- 
line, however,  for  the  pupils  to  be  compelled  to  frame  their 
questions  properly.  Very  often  a  question  reveals  as  much 
knowledge,  or  ignorance,  as  a  good  answer. 

The  class  of  questions  next  in  order  of  frequency  or  infre- 
quency  in  the  uses  of  the  teacher  is  such  as  are  called  leading 
questions.  It  is  often  said  that  a  leading  question  is  one  which 
can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  But  this  is  only  the  extreme 
example  of  a  leading  question.  The  true  definition  of  a  leading 
question  is  one  which  conveys  to  the  person  interrogated  the 
answer  desired  by  the  examiner.  Any  one  who  has  attended 
court  will  know  how  often  attorneys  exhibit  no  little  skill  in 
avoiding  questions  answerable  by  yes  or  no,  and  really  tell  their 
witnesses  just  what  they  want  them  to  testify  to.  There  are, 
therefore,  all  grades  of  leading  questions.  To  ask  "What  battle 
at  Yorktown  between  Comwallis  and  Washington  in  1781  closed 
the  Revolution,"  is  to  ^ell  the  pupil  all  about  it  To  ask  "How 
•did  the  Revolutionary  war  close,"  is  to  ask  him  a  question  and 
itell  him  nothing.  When,  then,  pupils  fail  in  the  ordinary  recif 
^tion  work,  the  teacher  and  all  the  pupils  ought  to  recognize  the 
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character  of  the  leading  element  introduced  into  the  questions, 
as  the  same  thing  is  made  by  each  new  question  a  little  more 
plain,  so  that  all  would  know  that  these  new  questions  were  as 
really  help,  as  if  the  teacher  had  told  them  outright. 

The  only  place  where  these  leading  questions  are  especiafly 
useful,  is  such  a  place  as  a  Sabbath-school,  where  there  can  be 
but  little  authority  used  to  enforce  study.  There  often  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  done,  is  to  first  question  the  lessons  into  the 
pupils  by  leading  questions,  and  then  pump  it  out  by  true  ques- 
tions ;  and  thus  see-saw  it  in  and  out  till  it  is  lodged  in  the  mem- 
ory. In  earnest  school  work  the  pupils  ought  to  feel  it  an  insin- 
uation against  them  to  be  asked  a  leading  question.  If  this  was 
true,  however,  many  teachers  would  be  in  a  perpetual  broil. 
They  show  their  own  incompetency  by  telling  their  pupils  what 
to  say,  and  then  complimenting  the  pupil's  smartness  for  saying 
it.  At  an  examination  in  a  post-graduate  institution,  some  ma- 
licious directors  kept  an  account  of  the  leading  questions ;  and 
out  of  twenty-five,  eighteen  indicated  their  own  answer. 

The  other  two  kinds  of  questions  are  those  which  ought  to  be 
the  teacher's  method  in  class-room  work.  These  are  to  show 
the  pupil  his  own  ignorance,  awaken  curiosity,  and  give  a  hint 
as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  The 
famous  case  of  Socrates  with  the  boy  is  a  perfect  illustration. 
He  asked  the  lad  the  size  of  the  side  of  a  square  foot.  The  lad 
answered,  **One  foot."  He  then  asked  how  large  the  side 
should  be  to  enclose  two  square  feet.  The  lad  answered,  "Two 
feet."  Socrates  now  asked  how  to  draw  it,  and  the  lad  at  once 
saw  his  mistake.  So  he  went  on,  telling  the  youth  nothing,  but 
directing  his  own  investigations,  till  the  lad  had  taught  himself  a 
good  lesson.  In  assigninc;  future  lessons  these  questions  are  of 
great  value.  They  are  not  to  be  answered  at  once,  but  are  the 
gist  of  what  is  to  be  found  out  for  the  next  recitation.  They 
also  often  serve  a  good  purpose  in  taking  the  conceit  out  of  self- 
sufficient  new  pupils.  It  is  good  service  to  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  their  own  ignorance  to  show  them  how  much  they  do 
not  know.  These  are  also  of  high  value  when  they  are  used  to 
call  out  the  pupil's  power  of  applying  his  knowledge  and  devel- 
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oping  his  powers  of  reasoning.     To  put  these  questions  wisely 
and  effectually  is  part  of  the  highest  art  of  instruction. 

The  last  kind  of  questions  is  that  which  should  be  used  in 
cases  where  the  object  is  to  estimate  the  pupil's  knowledge,  or 
find  out  his  mistakes.  They  may  be  called  testing  questions. 
They  should  give  the  pupil  no  hint  as  to  the  answer,  but  confine 
him  strictly  to  the  true  answer.  These  questions  may  be  made 
broad  or  narrow,  as  the  teacher  may  desire.  To  put  them  rightly 
is  an  essential  to  all  good  teaching.  Lecturing  and  topical  reci- 
tation and  written  work  are  all  very  important,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  best  work  can  be  generally  obtained  without  enforc- 
ing it  by  frequent  close  and  searching  examination  by  these  test- 
ing questions.  No  teacher  should  rest  at  all  content  with  his 
attainments  until  he  has  by  careful  practice  acquired  real  skill  in 
the  prompt  and  rapid  construction  and  statement  of  these  test 
questions. 

Beginners  in  the  art  of  questioning,  like  beginners  in  any 
other  difficult  art,  may  expect  to  blunder  often,  and  to  be  some- 
times humiliated  by  failures ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  being 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  work,  or  con- 
tented in  their  weakness,  or  unwilling  to  work  hard  and  carefully 
obtain  reasonably  high  ability  in  this  essential  qualification  for 
respectable  work  in  the  class-room. —  Washington /effersonian. 


CO-EDUCATION  AT  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 


PREST.  J.  B.  ANGELU 


T  is  nine  years  since  the  first  woman  was  formally  admit- 
ted to  this  university.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  usages 
in  the  West  had  fairly  prepared  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  this  institution.  The  idea  of  co-education  was  famil- 
iar to  the  public.  Public  opinion  expressed  itself,  both  in  the 
legislature  and  otherwise,  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  university,  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  defer 
to  it. 
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I  think  the  opposition  to  receiving  women  was  due  to  the  fear 
(i)  that  some  young  men  might  be  turned  away  from  here ;  (2) 
that  the  health  of  the  women  would  suffer  from  the  attempt  ta 
pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study  here;  (3)  that  the  women 
would  not  be  able  to  master  the  severe  studies ;  and  (4)  that  em- 
barrassments might  arise  from  the  lack  of  thoughtfulness  and 
descretion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  young  men  and  the  young, 
women,  left  largely  to  themselves  and  away  from  home. 

We  have  now  had  nine  years'  experience  in  co-education. 
We  have  had  women  studying  in  every  department — the  Lite- 
rary or  Collegiate,  the  Medical  Schools  fthe  Old  School  and  the 
Homoeopathic),  the  Law  School,  the  Pharmacy  School,  and  the 
Dental  College.  The  number  has  risen  from  34  in  187 1  to  132 
in  1879.  ^^  ^^w  have  129.  We  have  never  made  a  single 
new  law  or  regulation  in  consequence  of  their  coming. 

What,  now,  can  we  say  of  the  fears  which  were  entertained  at 
the  outset  ?  First,  I  think  it  possible  that  some  young  men  who 
had  thought  of  coming  here  were  at  first  turned  from  us  to  some 
other  college ;  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  know  of  any  such  case. 
Second,  I  think  the  solicitude  concerning  the  health  of  the  women 
has  not  proved  well-founded.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  young  woman,  coming  here  in  fair  health,  devoting  herself 
to  her  appointed  work,  not  going  too  much  into  society,  but 
living  with  reasonable  prudence  and  care  of  herself,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her  graduation  as  she 
would  have  been  if  she  had  remained  at  home.  The  regularity 
of  the  life  and  the  deep  interest  which  it  awakens  and  maintains, 
are  manifestly  conducive  to  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Third,  there  is  no  branch  of  study  pursued  in  any  of  our 
schools  in  which  some  women  have  not  done  superior  work.  It 
was  soon  found  that  in  those  studies  which  are  thought  to  make 
the  most  strenuous  demand  on  the  intellect,  some  of  the  women 
took  equal  rank  with  the  best  men.  They  have  desired  and 
have  received  no  favors.  After  graduation,  a  fair  proportion 
have  secured  positions  of  eminent  usefulness,  especially  as  teach- 
ers and  as  physicians.  Some  of  them  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  in  our  preparatory  schools. 
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Fire  of  our  graduates  have  been  called  to  the  Faculty  of  Wellesley 
College. 

Fourth,  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  here  are  those 
of  well-bred  men  and  well-bred  women,  and  are  not,  in  fact,  in 
the  least  degree  embarrassing  to  us. — Penn,  School  Journal, 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRAWING  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 

DISCIPLINE.* 


HERRMANN   SCHURICHT. 


|he  International  Educational  Congress,  lately  assembled  in 
Brussels,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  Drawing,  as  a  study  oithe  highest  importance  for 
the  generalization  of  good  taste.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  opin- 
ion coming  from  such  authority  calls  forth  the  earnest  consider- 
ation of  all  educators,  and  it  should  decide  at  once  the  question 
of  ''The  value  of  Drawing  as  an  educational  discipline  in  the 
common  schools."  But  as  it  is  of  higher  importance  to  become 
convinced  by  study  and  examination,  than  simply  to  believe  in 
authority,  I  invite  you  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  results  in  mechanic  arts,  ob- 
servable in  the  market  of  civilized  nations,  are  the  product  of 
trained  intellect  and  cultivated  skill.  Compare  the  two  conti- 
nents on  this  hemisphere  and  you  will  discover  at  a  glance  that 
North  America  has  excelled  the  Southern  Continent  with  its 
richer  soil  and  far  superior  climate,  ever  since  it  outnumbered 
South  America  in  regard  to  schools. 

Indeed,  ladies  and  gendemen,  give  any  country  a  cultivated 
intellect  and  it  will  rapidly  grow  in  wealth  and  power.  No  in- 
vestment pays  a  larger  dividend  in  return  than  a  sound  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  But  no  public  education  can  be  called  sound 
which  is  a  mere  fountain  of  classical  science  and  arty  attainable  only 
by  few,  while  it  neglects  to  furnish  the  mass  of  the  people  with 

*  Extract  of  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  March  25th,  1881,  by  Herrmann  Schuricht,  of  Chicago^  111. 
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such  practical  knowledge  as  is  required  in  daily  life  The  num- 
l>er  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  forms  the  largest 
portion  of  all  active  and  civilized  nations,  and  those  persons  have 
a  perfect  right  to  ask  for  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art, 
or  rather  of  taste.  Drawing  being  known  as  the  alphabet,  of  in- 
dustrial art,  is  the  instruction  they  need,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
by  the  most  eminent  pedagogues,  artists  and  mechanics  as  being 
to  working  people  of  equal  importance  with  any  of  the  so-caUed 
Fr,  ettidies,  I  trust  that  you  will  all  agree  that  Drawing  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  useful  attainments  in  life,  for  boys  as 
well  as  for  girls,  no  matter  what  business  they  may  follow  in  the 
future,  or  in  what  circumstances  their  parents  may  live.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  that  women  were  almost  excluded  from 
any  industrial,  commercial,  scientific  and  artistic  pursuits  outside 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  homes.  Now,  however,  there  are 
open  to  them  a  large  number  of  employments  and  occupations. 
Prof.  Walter  Smith  says  very  correctly:  ** There  is  a  mine  of 
untold  wealth  among  us  in  the  art  education  of  women." 

At  the  first  International  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  Rng- 
land  was  taught  the  lesson  that  through  neglect  of  art  culture 
every  department  of  her  industry  tras  far  behind  those  of  the 
competing  nations,  and  America's  young  industry  was  at  that 
time  not  able  to  compare  favorably  with  either  England,  France 
or  Germany.  But  already  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855  at 
Paris,  and  still  more  that  of  London  in  1862,  clearly  demon- 
strated the  results  which  England  had  obtained  by  the  lesson  of 
1 85 1,  and  from  the  immense  efforts  she  had  made.  In  our 
country  the  different  state  governments  were  rather  slow  in  tak- 
ing energetic  measures  to  improve  art  training.  Previous  to 
1870,  Drawing  had  been  practiced  more  or  less  in  the  public 
schools  of  some  states,  but  its  aim  seems  to  have  been  indefinite, 
having  no  distinct  tendency  in  any  direction,  educationally,  either 
towards  artistic  or  industrial  ends.  At  last  Boston  became  the 
pioneer  and  gave  the  subject  a  new  and  energetic  start,  and  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  commonly  called 
*<The  Industrial  Drawing  Act  of  1870,"  not  only  defining  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  by  calling  it  induUruU^  but  by  requiring 
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that  it  should  be  taught  to  aU pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  provide  a  plan,  and  this  dif- 
ficult task  was  entrusted  to  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of  the  famous- 
Kensington  Museum  at  London,  England.  It  is  well  known 
how  extremely  well  Prof.  Walter  Smith  succeeded.  The  system 
of  Drawing  that  he  established  being  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
your  city  for  several  years,  I  suppose  that  you  all  know  it.  But 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  practical  results  which,  since 
1870,  the  introduction  of  Art-Gaining  in  America  has  already 
produced.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  compared  very  favorably 
with  those  exhibited  by  the  older  civilized  nations,  and  our  ex- 
port of  manufactured  goods  has  been  constantly  growing  ever  since.. 
Let  us  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  is  to  come  a  time 
when  we  shall  not  export  any  large  amount  of  raw  material^  but 
largely  increase  it  in  value  by  American  skill  and  labor  I  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  America  perhaps  half  a  million  of  skilled 
workmen ;  but  there  are  also  at  least  a  million  of  poorly  skilled 
or  utteriy  unskilled  men.  Suppose  our  schools  can,  within  a 
few  years,  qualify  poorly  skilled  into  well  trained  artisans,  and 
raise  those  unskilled  to  the  rank  of  poorly  skilled  ones;  and  I 
ask,  ladies  and  gendemen,  will  not  at  that  time  the  value  of  our 
industrial  products  manufactured  within  a  single  year  only,  pay 
for  all  the  money  we  are  now  investing  for  the  improvement  of 
Art  Education  in  our  schools?  But  this  education  must  be 
complete^  and  not  stop  to  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  halfway; 
it  must  not  be  carried  on  only  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools,  to  be  abandoned  or  continued  with  less  energy  in  the 
High  schools,  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar  courses  are  but  the 
beginnings,  and  the  High  school  pupils,  when  entering  some 
industrial  pursuits,  will  need  more  of  it.  ''Whatever  you  would 
have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  must  be  put  into  its  schools,*^  is  a  Ger- 
man motto,  and  adopting  this  principle  we  should  put  into  our 
schools  more  of  practical  science  and  aim  to  reach  its  end. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  study  is  the  best  guarantee  of  success,  for  it 

produces  qualification,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  every  teacher 
2 
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who  recognizes  the  great  practical  value  of  Drawing  for  all 
industrial  pursuits — who  sees  that  the  education  o(  mind,  heart 
and  hand  are  equally  important,  and  that  Art-training  forms  only 
an  integral  part  of  general  culture — will  devote  himself  with  love 
to  its  instruction  and  will  stuceed !  Such  teachers  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  prepare  themselves  properly  on  the  lessons  to  be  given, 
for  they  know  that  no  teacher  can  impart  to  others  what  he  does 
not  know  thoroughly  himself.  The  great  secret  of  teaching 
Drawing  well  m  elementary  schools  is  next  to  qualification  and 
love  for  the  study;  the  logical  grading  of  the  exercises^  so  that  no 
element  necessary  to  the  understanding  shall  be  left  out,  no  ex- 
ercise be  unreasonably  dif&cult  or  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  pupils, 
and  every  fresh  example  contain  some  new  feature  of  interest  or 
change  an  already  familiar  subject.  A  successive  change  of  the 
different  features  of  the  study  affords  that  variation  of  subject  which 
is  of  great  educational  effect. 

The  testimony  of  all  teachers  instructing  in  Drawing  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  the  children  are  easily  interested  in 
Drawing,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  recreation  than  a  task ;  and  it  is 
•even  quite  possible  that  the  pupils  are  further  advanced  in  their 
•other  studies  by  reason  of  the  life  and  interest  excited  by  the 
drawing  lessons.     The  teachers  should  also  never  forget  that 
•drawing  must  not  be  treated  as  an  isolated  study ,  but  as  a  means 
•of  general  culture  and  a  practical  illustration  of  other  branches 
•of  instruction.     Many  lessons  and  exercises  given  in  Prang's 
Text-books  of  Art  Education  (Walter  Smith's  system),  aim  to 
make  Drawing  a  supplementary  object  lesson  on  certain  studies  of 
importance,  for  which  we  have  little  or  no  room  in  our  public 
schools — as,  Geometry,  Universal  History  of  Culture  and  Art, 
Universal  Geography,  Analytic  Botany,  Anatomy,  and  others. 
Any  child  can  be  led  along  from  the  simple  lines  drawn  on  the 
tslates — from  geometric  form  and  its  combination  for  design,  to 
the  quite  elaborate  exercises  of  high  school  classes  in  pencil,  cray- 
on, stump,  sepia,  and  water  colors — provided  its  talents  and  taste 
are  not  directed  in  wrong  channels  by  useless  copying  of  heads, 
animals,  landscapes,  etc. 

Drawing  has  too  long  been  regarded  as  a  mere  accomplish- 
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mcnt  and  matter  of  amusement,  and  its  (BstheHcal ftature  has  been 
misconstrued.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  recognize  that  scarcely 
any  elementary  study  has  so  practical  a  bearing  upon  the  daily 
life  as  Drawing,  and  that  the  instruction  must  be  logical,  not 
commencing  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom.  We  must  first  know 
the  character  of  the  different  forms,  and  how  they  can  be  drawn 
with  accuracy,  before  we  may  attempt  to  represent  combinations 
of  various  difficult,  regular  and  irregular,  geometric  or  natural 
forms.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  geometric  forms  of  objects 
and  their  appearance  to  the  eye  in  different  positions  or  under 
die  reflex  of  light,  etc.,  is  as  important  a  part  of  asthetics  as  the 
higher  studies  of  Fine  Art.  By  making  Geometry  the  base  of 
instruction,  eye  and  hand  will  be  trained ;  judgment  in  size,  form 
and  proportion  can  be  acquired ;  accuracy  of  measurement  and 
invehtiye  faculty  will  be  exercised,  and  all  this  at  a  time  of  life 
when  correct  habits  of  life  are  most  easily  formed — ^this  is  during 
the  middle  period  of  childhood. 

During  the  last  days  I  visited,  in  company  of  Prof.  Brown, 
your  Supt.  of  Drawing,  a  large  number  of  your  classes,  and  what 
I  have  seen  there  convinces  me  that  the  instruction  in  your  pri- 
mary and  grammar  classes,  as  well  as  the  entire  supervision,  are 
entrusted  to  faithful  and  efficient  hands.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  success.  There  is  a  uniformity  in  your  pupils'  work  which 
I  much  admire,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  you  will  have  advanced  the  study  so  far  as  to  com- 
mence in  the  high  school  classes  with  the  advanced  artistic  studies 
prepared  for  them.  I  gladly  say  that  the  work  of  your  primary 
and  grammar  pupils  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  western  city,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  study  of  Drawing  should  also  receive  some  more  atten- 
tion and  encouragement  in  your  high  schools.  Freehand  and 
Model-drawing  ought  there  to  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
Geometrical  drawing  should  be  pursued  in  the  high  school  for  a 
time  only,  to  assist  the  first  exercises  in  elaborate  outline*drawing 
and  designing;  and  when  this  has  been  achieved,  the  linear  per- 
spective, by  use  of  compass  and  square,  can  take  its  place.  The 
studies  of  design  should  display  a  definite  advance  by  making 
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appUid  itstgn  Uke  the  place  of  elementary  design,  and  by  direct- 
ing the  power  gained  to  the  useful  purpose  of  industrial  Art 

The  programme  of  work  for  the  upper  classes  in  the  higb 
schools  should  finally  embrace  drawing  from  the  model  and  cast^ 
perspective  problems,  projection,  and  drawing  from  copy,  cast, 
object  and  nature  in  crayon,  stump,  sepia  and  water-color.  As- 
the  time  devoted  to  Drawing  per  week  is  only  two  lessons  of  40 
minutes  each,  the  subjects  of  the  study  should  also  be  brought 
before  the  pupils'  eyes  outside  of  these  lessons.  For  instance,  the 
sheets  of  historic  ornament  and  other  studies  should  be  hung  up> 
in  the  class-rooms.  If  the  pupils  will  see  the  beauHful  ends  of  ike 
siudy^  they  will  become  desirous  to  reach  them.  Prof.  Smith 
said,  very  correctly  too,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Art  Education : 
*' There  is  an  education  obtained  by  being  in  the  presence  of 
works  of  art,  just  as  there  is  a  refining  influence  in  the  society  ofT 
refined  men  and  women." 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY.  * 


J.    C.   MACPHERSON. 


FTER  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  preparing. 

:  the  programme  for  the  present  session,  he  said  in  substance: 
In  every  political  campaign  it  is  the  custom  to  say  that  the  pend- 
ing election  involves  the  most  serious  issues  ever  submitted,  etc 
I  am  not  far  wrong  when  I  say  that  the  present  official  term  of 
school  work  is  as  important  as  any  which  has  preceded  it  We 
find  some  difficulty  in  our  work  from  the  fact  that  public  senti- 
ment has  outgrown  parts  of  the  law  we  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister. However,  the  declaration  of  General  Grant,  in  his. 
first  inaugural,  is  the  motto  for  us:  ''Laws  are  to  govern  all 
alike — ^those  opposed  to,  as  well  as  those  who  favor  them.  I 
know  of  no  method  to  secure  the  repeal  of  bad  or  unsatisfactory 
laws  so  effective  as  their  stringent  execution." 

*  An  address  deliTered  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Macphenon,  of  Wayne  county,  at  tbe- 
openiiig  of  the  Connty  Superintendents'  Convention,  held  in  June. 
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What  the  next  law  will  be,  depends  upon  the  sentiment  de- 
-veloped  during  the  coming  eighteen  months,  and  upon  our  faith- 
fulness in  our  work. 

The  subject  of  school  visiting  has  been  discussed  frequentl]r« 
There  is  much  to  be  said  and  much  to  be  done  in  that  branch 
of  our  work.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  public  sentiment  in  this 
^te  is  prepared  to  accept  the  theory  of  school  inspection.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  recent  legislature  put  the  sentiment 
(into  one  sentence  when  he  said,  ''I  am  in  favor  of  skilled  super- 
vision." The  people  see  the  necessity  of  school  visiting,  and 
admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  we  bring  forward  in  its 
support.  We  must  make  them  fed  that  the  visiting  we  do  is  An 
■actual  benefit  to  their  children. 

In  the  matter  of  examinations  we  find  our  difficulties,  greatest 
Here,  more  particularly,  we  are  called  upon  to  administer  stat- 
ute not  expressive  of  the  present  sentiment  of  the  school  people 
•of  the  state.  The  present  provisions  are  somewhat  crude,  and 
were  enacted  before  the  days  of  county  supervision.  The  com- 
mon school  bill,  as  passed  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  recent 
General  Assembly,  contained  on  this  point,  some  popular  fea- 
tures. Most  of  the  trouble  seems  to  arise  from  the  differences 
in  estimating  considerations  or  evidences  other  than  scholarship. 
This  association  has  often  discussed  what  percents  of  a  general 
average  should  determine  the  several  grades.  But  in  consider- 
ing ''other  evidences  of  qualification"  there  are  wide  differences 
in  practice.  Whether  and  how  to  consider  institute  attendance, 
journal  reading,  observed  efficiency,  general  intelligence,  want 
of  experience,  etc.,  are  questions  which  each  superintendent  has 
answered  for  himself.  There  is  now  no  standard  approved  by 
this  association.  At  the  meeting  last  year  the  previously  adopted 
:standard  was  nullified,  and  the  whole  matter  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, instructed  to  report  at  this  meeting.  One  mission  of 
this  association  is  to  unify  practice  in  the  treatment  of  these 
questions. 

The  licensing  of  teachers  is  a  live  question ;  and  I  must  remark 
that  it  is  a  little  singular  that  efforts  to  do  away  with  examinations 
should  begin  just  at  the  time  when  county  examinations  have 
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ceased  to  be  mere  fonns  and  are  beginning  to  mean  something. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  re-organizing  the  township 
institute  system  failed  to  be  enacted.  By  careful  management 
these  meetings  of  teachers  can  be  made  of  great  benefit  and 
serve  to  popularize  the  school  system. 

County  institutes  should  receive  our  earnest  consideration. 
They  are  an  expense  to  many  teachers.  A  good  return  should 
be  made.  The  committee  on  this  matter  and  the  State  Board 
will  present  their  reports  upon  the  tasks  assigned  them  at  pre- 
vious meetings. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  is  a  strong  part  of  school 
work.  I  regard  it  the  most  promising  feature  of  our  educational 
system.  It  should  be  made  more  effective,  and  ought  to  have 
the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  towns  shall  adopt  various 
series  of  text-books  and  make  changes,  at  their  own  wills. 

All  these  matters  can  not  be  settled  at  this  meeting,  but  a  few 
steps  can  be  taken,  an.d  subjects  which  can  not  be  reached  at 
this  meeting  may  be  discussed  at  future  meetings. 


MUSIC. 


C.     A.     FYKE 


DISTINGUISHED  personage  once  said,  "If  I  can  write  the 
songs  of  a  nation  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws.''  How 
Significant  are  these  words  1  How  wonderfully  true  it  is  that  the 
power  which  controls  the  popular  sentiment,  will  mould  the 
public  mind,  make  its  laws,  and  govern  all  the  movements  of 
society !  So  far  as  one  agency  is  capable  of  exerting  this  pre- 
eminent influence  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  music  is  that 
agency.  It  inspires  the  soul  with  better  and  nobler  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for 
moulding  character  in  our  educational  system.  All  are  more  or 
less  gifted  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it.  The  grand  art  is  spread- 
ing on  all  sides  its  ennobling  and  refining  influence,  and  it  is  use- 
less for  ignorance  and  utilitarianism  to  attempt  to  stay  the  march 
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of  an  agency  that  is  making  us  all  better  men  and  women.  By 
it  the  hearts  of  the  most  desperate  villains  are  touched  and  sof- 
tened, their  thoughts  elevated,  and  their  very  natures  changed, 
as  when  a  sudden  burst  of  sunlight,  pouring  through  the  break- 
ing clouds,  lights  up  all  nature  and  dispels  her  sable  covering, 
more  dismal  because  long  worn.  Music  is  a  physical  sti^ulant^. 
and  has  the  power  to  lift  the  body  aild  soul  out  of  the  deeply  cut 
ruts  in  this  life  and  to  let  it  down  again  on  the  smooth  road  in- 
vested with  fresh  vigor. 

Who  can  calculate  the  power  and  influence  of  music  over  a 
nation?  Who  can  picture  its  action  upon  the  rough  and  uncul- 
tured mind,  uncovering,  as  it  were,  the  tender  cords  of  love  and 
sympathy,  long  wrapped  in  coarseness  and  vice  ?  The  fact  that 
all  nature  resounds  with  melodious  strains  and  beautiful  melodies, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  and  power  of  music.  The 
wintry  breeze  and  crackling  fire  upon  the  hearthstone  blend  to- 
gether in  such  a  pleasing  melody  that  even  the  most  vulgar  are 
charmed  into  a  delightful  reverie. 

To  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  music  in  America, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  clear  that  the  art  has- 
attained  a  power  in  the  land  not  dreamed  of  a  half  century  ago. 
If  such  gigantic  progress  has  marked  the  past,  how  much  greater 
are  the  possibilities  of  the  future  for  the  diffusion  of  the  art  among 
the  people !    And  through  what  avenue  may  it  be  extended  and 
fostered  better  than  by  making  it  an  essential  featiure  of  our  ed- 
ucational system  ?    Many  schools  are  already  giving  it  due  atten* 
tion,  with  satisfactory  results.    But  it  should  be  made  universal. 
Music  is  the  property  of  the  people.     It  belongs  to  all  classes  of 
society,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.     We  may  not  all  be  musi* 
cians,  but  there  is  a  grade  of  musical  instruction  and  enjoyment 
for  every  person  in  the  land,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  educational 
system  to  furnish  it. 

Music  is  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  man's  inner  nature,  I  care 
not  in  what  manner  it  shows  itself.  Whether  he  has  power  to 
send  it  forth  in  articulate  sounds  or  not,  there  is  no  question  that 
in  one  sense,  as  he  passes  through  life,  he  sings  his  special  songs 
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in  his  own  peculiar  wa^,  and  these  songs  are  the  influences  and 
forces  of  his  character. 

Let  no  man  lose  the  enjoyable  in  life,  by  believing  that  he  is 
not  capable  of  enjoying  music.  If  he  is  an  ordinary  specimen 
of  the  human  family,  he  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence 
of  music.  It  is  unnatural  for  a  human  being  not  to  Uke  music, 
yet  it  is  true  that  those  who  know  most,  love  most. 

Let  us  as  teachers  endeavor  to  encourage  the  study  of  music. 
It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  development  of  mind  and  heart,  for  there  is  no 
branch  that  will  develop  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  pupil  so 
well  as  music. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION, 


AND  ONE  OP  INTEREST  TO  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  AND  TEACHERS. 


The  following  decision  was  rendered  by  Judge  Allison  in  the  case  of  James 
V.  Rawlings  vs,  Lancaster  School  Township  of  Jefferson  County: 

''  This  is  a  suit  by  the  plaintiff  for  his  services  as  teacher  in  said  township. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows :  The  plaintiff  was  a  licensed  teacher  and 
'WMS  employed  by  the  township  trustee  to  teach  in  District  No.  I  in  said  town- 
ship for  the  school  term.  During  his  said  term,  and  before  it  was  finished, 
the  plaintiff's  license  expired  by  limitation,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his 
license  the  trustee  undertook  to  discharge  the  plaintiff  and  demanded  the 
possession  of  the  school  house.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  quit  the  school  or 
deliver  the  possession  of  the  house,  and  continued  to  teach  until  the  close  of 
the  term ;  and  this  suit  is  brought  to  recover  the  contract  price  for  teaching 
said  school.  The  court  is  required  to  give  a  construction  to  section  28  of  the 
school  law,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  state  unless  such  person  shall  have  a  license  to  teach,  issued  from  the 
proper  state  or  county  authority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date  of  the  employ- 
ment ;  and  any  teacher  who  sh%ll  commence  leaching  any  school  without  a 
license  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  compensation  out  of  the  school  revenue  for 
tuition,  for  the  time  he  or  she  teaches  without  such  license.  And  if  a  teach- 
er's license  shall  expire  by  its  own  limitation  within  a  term  of  employment, 
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such  expinidoii  shall  not  huTC  the  effect  to  stop  the  school  or  stop  the  teach- 
•«r*8  pay." 

First,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  section  that  unless  a  teacher  has  a  license 
ifi  force  at  the  time  of  the  employment,  the  trustee  has  no  authority  to  employ 
him.  The  license  is  a  necessaiy  pre-requisite  to  his  being  employed,  and  a  con- 
traction has  been  put  upon  this  part  of  the  section  by  our  own  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Putman  vs.  The  School  Town  of  Irvington,  69  Ind.  p.  8a  The 
Court  says :  **  As  we  construe  this  section  a^y  a  contract  for  the  employment 
of  an  unlicensed  teacher  in  a  common  school  is  Toid,  and  is  not  ratified  by 
<he  subsequent  issuance  of  a  license  to  the  teacher.'' 

This  first  part  of  section  28  was  contained  in  the  statutes  of  '38,  '43,  and 
'52,  but  in  1865  the  legislature  revised  the  whole  school  law  and  amended  it 
in  many  particulars,  and  among  others  section  28  was  amended  by  adding  the 
provision:  ^'And  if  a  teacher's  license  shall  expire  by  its  o¥m  limitation 
within  a  term  of  employment,  such  expiration  shall  not  have  the  effect  to  stop 
•the  school  or  stop  the  teacher's  pay." 

Now,  without  the  amendment,  where  the  license  expired  during  the  term, 
<the  school  would  have  to  close,  and  the  teacher's  pay  would  cease.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  this  is  just  what  the  legislature  intended  to  prevent ;  for  the 
object  of  the  first  part  of  the  section  is  to  prevent  the  employment  of  imcom- 
petent  teachers  or  continuing  them  in  the  schools.  But  it  is  evident  to  any 
one  that  if  the  teacher  was  well  qualified  to  teach  at  the  commencement  of  the 
school,  and  held  a  proper  license,  he  would  not  be  less  qualified  to  dis- 
-charge  his  important  duties  as  teacher  by  reason  of  pursuing  his  vocation 
•daring  the  term  of  his  employment  ^ind  to  the  end  that  the  school  should 
•continue  uninterrupted  to  the  close  of  the  term,  this  saving  clause  was  added 
<to  section  28. 

The  G)urt,  therefore,  sustains  the  demurrer,  and  holds  that  a  teacher  who 
iield  a  proper  license  at  the  time  he  is  employed,  has  the  right  to  teach  to  the 
dose  of  his  term  and  draw  his  pay  for  the  same,  notwithstanding  his  license 
should  expire  by  its  own  limitation  during  the  time  of  employment." 

J.  Y.  Aluson,  Judge. 

The  above  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
Tendered  by  State  Supt.  Hoss,  and  his  successors  Hobbs  and  Hopkins ;  but 
•Sapi.  Smart,  after  he  had  been  in  office  some  time,  changed  this  rule.  His 
ruling  was  that  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  law  is  that  only  teachers  holding 
license  are  entitled  to  teach  public  schools,  and  that  when  a  license  expires 
before  the  close  of  a  term  of  school,  it  must  be  renewed  at  the  next  regular 
■examination.  He  reasons  that  the  clause  of  the  law,  "  such  expiration  shall 
not  have  the  effect  to  stop  the  school  or  stop  the  teacher's  pay,"  should  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  within  a  nasonabU  time.  The  law  provides  for  monthly 
-examinations,  and  this  clause  is  intended  to  bridge  the  space  between  the  ex- 
piration of  the  license  and  the  next  examination.  He  is  helped  to  this  con- 
clusion by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a  teacher  draw  pay  for  teach- 
ing done  beftre  obtaining  a  license.    If  obtaining  a  license  a  month  after  the 
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beginning  of  the  school  is  not  legal  evidence  that  the  teacher  was  prepared  to 
teach  when  he  began,  the  fact  that  he  had  a  license  in  effect  a  month  ago  is 
not  legal  evidence  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach  now. 

The  writer  has  just  closed  a  conversation  with  State  Supt  Bloss  on  the 
above  subjeot,  and  finds  that  he  is  inclined  to  Uke  Mr.  Smart's,  view  of  the 
case.  He  thinks,  in  addition  to  the  above  reasons,  that  the  idea  of  having 
licenses  for  6,  12,  18,  and  24  months  implies  re-examinations.  According  to 
the  above  decision  a  six  month  license  is  good  f»r  an  entire  school  year,  and 
is  as  good  as  a  twelve  month  license,  unless  the  law  intends  that  each  grade  of 
license  shall  be  good  for  six  months  or  a  year  longer  than  it  calls  for  on  its 
face.  If  a  teacher's  license  expires  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year  and 
yet  is  good  for  the  rest  of  that  year,  why  should  it  not  be  good  for  the  next 
year?  Is  the  teacher  not  equally  well  qualified  ?  He  may  be,  but  this  does 
not  meet  the  theory  or  spirit  of  the  law.  The  judge's  argument,  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  proves  too  much,  viz :  that  a  teacher  once  holding  a 
license  need  never  be  re-examined  so  long  as  he  continues  to  teach. 

Supt.  Bloss  expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  sustaii^ 
the  above  decision,  and  thinks  it  iafest  for  teachers  to  renew  their  license. 

The  Journal  regrets  that  the  law  is  not  definite  on  this  point,  and  joins 
with  Supt.  Bloss  in  recommending  teachers  to  take  the  safe  course  and  not 
risk  teaching  without  license. 

This  decision  has  no  effect  outside  Judge  Allison's  judicial  district.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  matter 
settled  for  the  entii«  state. 


EDITORIAL. 


GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  still  a  few  counties  in  the  state  in  which  but  little  has  been  done 
toward  grading  district  schools.  Wherever  superintendents  have  taken  hold! 
of  the  matter  in  earnest  the  question  of  grading  is  no  longer  a  debatable  one» 
lis  practicability  has  been  demonstrated  and  its  great  utility  is  universally 
conceded.  Those  counties  yet  behind  in  this  regard  should  enter  upon  the 
work  at  once.  The  only  way  to  grade  schools  is  to  grade  them.  Let  the 
process  begin  at  once;  no  amount  of  waiting  will  help  the  matter. 

True,  the  work  can  not  be  perfected  at  once.  Those  pupils  that  have 
**  finished "  the  arithmetic  and  yet  have  not  begun  the  study  of  granunar  oii 
course  can  not  be  classed,  but  if  the  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  the  beginnen 
keep  to  the  course  of  study,  and  will  push  the  irregular  ones  forward  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  hold  them  back  a  little,  if  necessary^ 
in  the  branches  to  which  they  have  given  special  attention,  and  withal  exei^ 
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cise  a  little  common  sense,  all  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  the  grading 
be  completed  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  desiiabUity  of  grading  these  schools  is  no  longer  questioned.    That  it 
will  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  classes;  that  it  will  greatly  economize  the 
time  of  the  pupils;  that  it  will  systematize  the  work  so  that  there  need  be  little 
loss  of  time  when  a  new  teacher  enters  the  school ;  that  it  will  enable  pupils- 
changing  their  residences  to  enter  a  new  school  and  find  classes  corresponding 
to  the  ones  he  left;  that  it  is  as  easy  and  as  essential  to  have  the  country 
schools  graded  as  it  is  to  have  city  schools  graded  no  one  familiar  with  the- 
facts  will  deny,  « 

The  superintendent  must  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  but  can  do  little 
without  the  cordial  support  of  his  teachers.  When  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers work  together  earnestly  and  wisely,  success  is  a  foreordained  certainty. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HAS  GIVEN  AWAY  $4,000,000. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  says,  **  The  greatest 
American  philanthropist  that  ever  lived,  excepting  George  Peabody,  is  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  of  this  city.  He  is  now  82  years  old,  and  during  his  life  he  has 
fiven  away  ^3,000,000  in  public  benefactions,  and  1 1, 000,000  in  private- 
charities,  or  about  three-quarters  of  his  entire  fortune.  I  have  seen  the  fig- 
ires,  and  know.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  including  the  building  and 
endowment,  cost  more  than  #1,000,000,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  country.  The  Louise  Home,  for 
decayed  gentlewomen  of  the  South,  is  a  noble  benefaction,  and  the  building 
and  grounds  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
More  than  #500,000  is  represented  here.  To  Columbia  University  Mr.  Cor- 
coran has  given  money,  houses,  and  lands  amounting  to  #250,000;  #ioo^ooo> 
was  given  to  the  Ascension  Church.  To  the  University  of  Virginia  he  has 
given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  the  City  of  Washington,  in 
addition  to  his  many  other  gifts,  he  gave  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  and  improved  it 
at  a  total  expense  of  #120,000. 

Mr.  Corcoraa's  entire  family  consists  of  three  grand-children,  through  his- 
daughter  Louise,  and  three  nieces  and  nephews.     He  is  now  very  old  and 
feeble,  and  is  unable  to  attend  to  his  own  business.    One  would  think  that  he 
had  done  enough  to  earn  immunity  from  personal  solicitation,  yet  the  poov 
nau  is  worried  nearly  to  death.     His  confidential  business  man  does  much  to- 
keep  the  great  philanthropist  from  personal  worry  and  trouble. 


A  Rkmakkablk  Invbntion. — Dr.  Werner  Silmens,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  has 
invented  an  electric  railway.    The  road  is  half  a-nule  long;  the  speed  is  nine 
niles  an  hour ;  the  car  carries  twenty  passengers ;  one  rail  is  positive^  the  other  - 
tugative.    This  is  about  as  good  a  record  as  the  first  steam  car  made,  andi 
what  the  outcome  of  this  may  be  no  man  can  now  foretell. 
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THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


In  a  few  days  thousands  of  schools  will  be  opened — many  of  them  by  teach- 
ers who  hare  had  bnt  little  if  any  experience.  Much,  very  mvch,  depends 
upon  the  first  day's  work^-especially  the  first  morning's  work.  The  saccess  of 
a  teacher  entering  a  new  school  dei^en'ds  more  up«n  the  work  of  this  fiist 
morning  than  npon  any  week's  work  in  the  entire  schooL  Upon  this  morn- 
ing he  lays  the  foundation  for  his  future  success  or  failure.  The  children  are 
full  of  expectation,  wide  awake,  watching  with  Argus  eyes  every  motion,  erery 
»■  action,  placing  an  estimate  upon  every  word,  comparing  the  teacher  with  his 
predecessor — in  all  imaginable  ways  weighing  him  and  forming  their  estimate 
of  him.  If  their  opinion  is  favorable,  he  has  secured  an  influence  that  will 
help  him  materially  in  his  future  work.  If  the  opinion  be  unfavorable,  this 
influence  will  be  in  his  way  for  weeks,  and,  it  may  be,  for  months,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  his  after  work. 

Then,  since  so  much  depends  upon  this  beginnings  it  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  caiefuUy  planned. 

A  few  diys  ago  a  teacher  approached  the  writer  and  said :   *'  I  heard  yoa 

lecture  to  an  institute  about  ten  years  ago  on  '  the  first  day  of  school,'  and  it 

did  me  more  good  than  any  lecture  I  had  ever  heard  before  or  have  heard 

since.    I  was  just  about  beginning  my  first  school."     The  main  points  in  that 

•lecture  were  the  following : 

1.  See  to  it  that  the  school  house  is  in  good  condition — ^if  the  trustee  does 
not  put  it  so  do  it  yourself.    The  question  is  not,  can  you  aflbrd  to  do  it,  hot 

•rather,  can  you  afford  not  to  do  it. 

2.  Be  on  the  ground  early  the  morning  school  is  to  open.  Have  all  things 
in  readiness.    Greet  the  boys  and  girls  pleasantly  as  they  come  in. 

3.  Have  your  work  all  carefully  planned,  and  know  just  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  first,  what  second,  what  third,  etc. 

4.  Let  your  opening  exercises  and  '*  remarks  "  be  exceeding  brieU 

5.  Having  learned  previously,  either  from  the  records  of  the  last  sdiool  or 
the  pupils,  just  what  classes  belong  in  school  and  the  exact  stage  of  advance- 
ment, proceed  at  once  to  assign  work.  Give  each  one  something  to  do,  and 
the  shortest  method  is  the  best  method.  Perhaps  the  best  subject  to  assign 
first  is  arithmetic  If  problems  are  given  suited  to  the  various  dasses,  and 
the  work  to  be  preserved  for  recitation,  industry  for  a  time  is  insured  for  all, 
though  the  lesson  may  be  familiar  to  some.  The  arithmetic  classes  will  include 
most  of  the  school.  New  pupils,  after  a  few  questions,  should  be  assigned 
temporarily  to  some  one  of  the  arithmetic  classes.  Next  give  attention  to  the 
^4ittle  ones."  By  such  a  course  every  pupil  should  have  work  to  do  inside 
of  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  opening  exercises  are  closed. 

6.  Keep  the  ball  rolling.  Hear  short  recitations.  Assign  new  work.  Tax 
-every  energy  to  keep  the  children  employed.  Your  success  depends  largely 
•«pon  this. 

7.  Yon  should  be  working  on  a  regular  progranmie  by  the  second  day. 

8.  As  to  order,  begin  as  you  expect  to  continue.    It  is  a  great,  fii^uently 
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a  fatal  mistake,  to  let  the  order  *<8lide"  for  a  few  days,  expecting  to  ''tighten* 
•p  ^  after  the  school  is  organized    Better  begin  too  strict  than  too  lax. 
9.  Announce  few  if  any  ruUs^  but  keep  a  tight  rein  in  a  steady  hand. 
10.  Thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  as  to  matter  and  method  inspires  self- 
confidence,  and  self-confidence  inspires  confidence  in  the  children,  and  this 
is  half  the  battle. 


TIME  GIVEN  TO  READING. 


Investigation  shows  that  there  is  great  variety  of  practice  in  regard  to  the 
attention  given  to  reading.  The  following  facts,  taken  from  ex-superintend- 
ent Triplett's  record,  show  what  is  true  of  Clay  county,  and  this  is  perhaps  an 
example  of  the  custom  in  many  counties,  if  not  a  majority  of  them. 


No.  OF  School, 


School  No.  I 


It 
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a 

3 
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6 
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6 

80 

ar 
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M 

9 

55 

61 

7 

60 

44 

9 

1 


t 
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as 


60 

"3 

90 

a9 

30 

5 


These  examples  serve  the  purpose.    The  schools  are  all  country  schools, . 
in  which  are  taught  the  usual  branches.    The  size  of  the  school  would  not 
unially  affect  the  relative  amount  of  time  given  to  each  subject. 

These  comparisons  are  always  valuable  for  a  teacher  to  study.  If  he  finds 
that  his  practice  differs  materially  from  that  of  most  other  teachers,  it  should 
give  him  concern.  If  his  circumstances  are  not  peculiar,  he  is  probably 
wrong,  and  should  not  rest  until  he  has  given  the  subject  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  settled  the  question  of  what  is  right  so  far  as  may  be. 

To  illustrate :  In  one  of  the  schools  noted  above  the  teacher  takes  his 
classes  over  90  pages  in  the  same  time  that  the  teacher  in  another  school  takes 
his  classes  over  5  pages.  One  or  the  other  of  these  must  be  wrong,  perhaps 
both.  When  superintendents  get  these  facts  they  can  do  much  in  assisting 
teachers  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  time  among  subjects,  securing  the  best 
methods  of  instruction — for  surely  the  methods  of  these  two  teachers  must  be 
very  far  apart. 

In  this  same  county  the  reports  show  that  about  300  more  pupils  study 
spelling  than  study  reading.    Ought  this  so  to  b';  ?    Why  ?    Why  not  ? 

Teachers  and  superintendents  need  to  study  some  of  these  questions. 
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WOMEN  PROFESSORS. 


The  election  of  Miss  Peck  to  the  'Latin  "  instnictorship "  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  "  Professorship  "  would  sound  better, 
but  Miss  Peck  can  afford  to  wait  a  year  or  two,  for  she  is  certain  of  the  Utter 
title  if  she  earns  it,  as  she  is  certain  to  do. 

All  the  colleges  of  the  state  (except  Wabash  and  the  Catholic  collies)  ad- 
mit women  to  all  their  departments,  and  but  /av,  so  far  as  the  Journal  knows, 
have  women  in  their  faculties.  Some  of  the  others  have  women  teachen 
in  their  preparatory  departments. 

This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Women  should  do  a  part  of  the  teaching  in 
the  college  department.  And  especially  is  their  influence  needed  in  coUeges 
to  which  girls  are  admitted.  The  girls  need  them,  the  boys  would  be  helped 
by  them.  If  women  have  ability  to  master  the  college  course  of  study  (and 
^o  person  of  sense  now  questions  it),  they  have  ability  to  become  teacheis  in 
these  departments. 

To  admit  women  as  students'and  refuse  to  admit  them  as  instructors,  only 
half-way  admits  their  mental  equality.  Miss  Catharine  Merrill  maintains 
herself  as  well  as  any  Professor  in  Butler  University;  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  Franklin,  can  give  the  young  men  all  the  mathematics  they  are  capable 
of  mastering ;  and  so  it  would  be  in  other  colleges  if  women  were  given  a 
>chance.    Thanks  to  Purdue  for  this  more. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

A  letter  just  received  contains  the  following:  **  As  you  have  omitted  an- 
swering examination  questions,  the  Journal  does  not  meet  my  wants,  etc*' 
The  above  is  certainly  a  very  strong  statement  considering  the  faacts,  and  it 
is  referred  to  because  it  is  an  expression  that  has  frequently  reached  us  re- 
cently. How  the  impression  could  have  gained  currency  that  the  answers  to 
questions  are  to  be  dispensed  with  is  inexplicable.  At  the  beginning  of  i88i 
it  was  proposed  to  omit  answers  to  simple  questions  which  if  not  known  coald 
be  readily  found  in  every  tfxt-book  on  the  subject  It  was  thought  that  the 
-space  given  to  the  answering  of  such  questions  could  be  put  to  better  use. 

It  has  never  been  suggested  that  the  answers  (except  those  within  the  readi 
•of  the  humblest  teacher),  should  be  omitted ;  and  notwithstanding  this  arrange- 
ment the  answers  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology  have  been  given 
-entire,  and  there  has  been  little  if  any  room  for  complaint  on  account  of  omis- 
sions in  the  other  branches.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  have  intended 
to  answer  every  question  concerning  which  there  could  be  doubt  or  difficulty. 
Hereafter  still  greater  care  will  be  taken,  and  no  one  will  have  ground  for 
•complaint  who  does  not  wish  all  his  mental  food  chewed  for  him. 


A  large  number  of  institutes  have  been  held,  but  for  some  reason  reports 
.'have  not  been  sent  for  publication.  The  Journal  requests  concise  reports  and 
^will  be  glad  to  print  them.    Other  educational  items  are  solicited. 
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The  Yorktown  Centennial,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  October  18, 19, 
20^  and  21,  is  to  be  a  grand  affair.  Extensive  preparations  are  being  made, 
and  the  occasion  will  be  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The  suggestion  of  last 
month's  Joumrl  that  the  schools  should  celebrate  this  anniversary  by  appro- 
priate exercises  is  again  urged.  This  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
€x  an  important  historic  event,  and  also  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  spirit 
of  patriotism. 

A  teacher  by  going  to  his  histories  and .  by  watching  the  newspapers  will 
find  abundant  material  out  of  which  to  arrange  school  exercises  that  will  be 
instructive  itnd  pleasing. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  JULY,  1881. 


Writing.— ^i.    Make  each  of  the  small  loop  letters  and  give  the  length  of 
the  loop  in  each.  2  off  for  each  om. 

2.  Analyze  the  small  d^  the  small  r,  the  small  y,  3  pts.,  3^^  each. 

3.  Make  a  general  classification  of  the  capital  letters.  lO 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  whole-arm  movement  in  writing?    When  used? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Describe  the  best  positions  for  the  body  and  the  arm  in  writing. 

3  pts.,  5  each. 
^.    W^rite  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  band-writing: 

Still,  still  whene'er  the  battle- word 

Is  Liberty, — when  men  do  stand 

For  justice  and  their  native  land, — 
Then  Heaven  bless  the  sword !  50. 

Orthography. — i.    What  is  a  prefix  ?  10 

2.  When  is  the  final  y  of  a  primitive  word  changed  to  f  in  forming  a  de- 
rivative word  by  adding  a  sufiix  ?  10 

3.  Name  four  different  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  that  may'be  used 
(0  represert  the  long  sound  of  e,  3  off  for  each  om. 

4.  Why  are  the  following  words  difHcult  to  spell  ?  Been^  carriage^  busy^ 
sew,  10 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced  and  defined  so  far  as 
needful  by  the  superintendent  after  the  preceding  questions  are  answered) : 
Eve,  beat,  beef,  chief  deceive,  marine,  Portuguese,  key,  Casar^  people,  Phoebus^ 
9^*^yy  fraud,  bom^  bought^  broad^  extraordinary,  awl^  all,  focrifice,  60 
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Rbadivg. — I.    Define  accent.    Dittinguish  it  lirom  emphasis.  to- 

2.  Name  the  different  school  exercises  in  which  English  Ungusge  is 
taught.    State  the  ipecial  phase  of  language  instruction  given  in  each.    .  ao 

3.  State  the  difference  between  articulation  and  pronunciation.  so 

4.  Describe  a  method  by  which  you  would  teach  a  child  to  articulate  a 
word  properly.  ao 

5.  Indicate,  by  the  nse  of  diacritical  marks,  the  sounds  in  the  following : 
netr,  cushion^  chronicies^  g^*^%  vnces^  essence,  20- 

Arithmetic. — i.  a.  Define  notation,  as  used  in  arithn^etic*  b.  What  is- 
the  Arabic  notation  ?    r«  What  scale  is  involved  in  the  Arabic  notation  ? 

Si  4;  h,  3;  c,3^ 

2.  (lJi+iXK(3>!r-lJ<)==what?  proc5;ans.5. 

3.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  stone  are  in  a  block  7  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide,  snd 
4  ft.  thick  ?    By  analysis.    Draw  a  figure  to  illustrate  the  work. 

fig.  2 ;  anal.  5 ;  ans.  3. 

4.  An  agent  received  |492«45,  with  which  to  buy  sheep,  at  I7  a  head,  af- 
ter deducting  his  commission  of  5  per  cent.    How  many  sheep  can  he  buy  ? 

proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

5.  a.  What  is  the  unit  of  tapacUy^  b,  and  the  tinii  of  weighty  in  the  Metric 
System  ?  r.  Give  the  size  of  the  unit  of  capacity,  in  terms  of  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem. A9  3;-^«'3>  <i4- 

6.  What  principal,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  4  yr.,  3  mo.,  6  da.»  will 
produce  I192  interest?  prec  5;  ans.  5^ 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true  discount 
on  I450,  for  60  days,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum?  5  proc;  5. ans. 

8.  If  a  bin  8  ft.  long,  4|  ft.  wide,  and  2}  ft.  deep^  hold  67)  bo.,  how  deep 
must  another  bin  be  made  which  is  to  be  12ft.  long  and  5f  ft.  widc^  to  hold 
250  bushels  ?    By  proportion.  5  proc;  5  ans* 

9.  What  must  be  the  width  of  a  walk  extending  around  the  outer  part  of 
a  garden  100  feet  square,  that  it  may  occupy  ^  of  the  garden  plot  ?  Draw  a 
figure  to  illustrate  the  work.  2  fig.;  4  proc;  4  ans. 

10.  a.  When  should  assistance  be  given  to  a  class  in  the  preparation  of  an< 
advance  lesson  ?    b.  Why  ?  as=5 ;  bE=5. 

Grammar. — i.    It  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.    Correct.        10 

2.  What  rules  of  spelling  are  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  pHresent  and' 
past  participles  of  regular  verbs  ?  10- 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  as  the  subject  and  follewed 
by  an  adjective  used  as  its  complement.  lo* 

4.  Analyze :  When  the  passive  construction  is  used,  the  noun  denoting 
what  is  asked  or  taught  remains  in  the  objective  case,  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb.  10- 

5.  Punctuate  and  capitalize :  this  I  think  i  may  at  least  say  that  we  should 
have  a  great  many  fewer  disputes  in  the  world  if  words  were  taken  for  what 
they  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas  only  and  not  for  the  things  themselves    Loehe 

10' 

6.  I  believe  him  to  be  honest.    Parse  him  and  kcnest,  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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7,  Every  Ohio  9M0  believes  he  has  been  promised  an  ofiet^  Give  the 
<QOitnictM>n  of  Ohio  and  office.  2  pts.,  10  each. 

S.  A  civilized  people  has  no  right  to  violate  their  solemn  obligations, 
CpntsX.  lo 

9l    Mow  do  you  disdngnish  between  the  use  of  shall  and  vnll^  10 

la    I  do  not  know  who  was  in  the  garden.     Parse  who,  10 

GiOGiLAPHY. — I.    Prove  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  not  cylindrical.  10 

2.  Define  circumference,  diameter,  horizon.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

3.  Give  the  width  of  each  of  the  five  zones  in  degrees.         5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  VThat  is  an  archipelago  ?    In  what  ocean  is  the  largest  archipelago  7 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  In  what  zone  only  can  a  vertical  pole  cast  no  shadow  at  noon  ?    Why  ? 

2  pts ,  5  each. 

6.  Which  of  the  five  races  of  mankind  is  most  widely  spread  over  the 
globe  ?  10 

7.  What  countries  bound  France  on  the  East?  lo,  3  off  for  each  om. 

8.  Name  five  State  capitals  that  lie  near  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  States  to  which  they  belong.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

9k    Name  five  valuable  articles  exported  from  Brazil.  5  pts.»  2  each.. 

10.    What  island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  ?  10 

« 

History. — i.  Why  has  migration  in  this  country  been  nearly  along  par- 
allels of  latitude  rather  than  along  meridians  of  longitude  ?  10 

2.  «.  Who  were  the  Puritans  ?    b.  Why  so  called  ?  a=4 ;  b=6. 

3.  What  first  impelled  the  Colonies  to  political  union  ?  .  10 

4.  What  led  to  the  alliance  with  France,  1778  ?  10 

5.  «.  In  what  two  Colonies  was  religious  liberty  most  completely  secured  ? 
h.  Under  whose  leadership  were  these  Colonies  settled  ?  a=4;  b=:6. 

6.  What  were  the  a,  aim,  and  b,  motive  of  the  English  Navigation  Act  of 

7.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  Indiana.  10 

&    Name  the  most  eminent  American  writers  of  history. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 
9»    Give  an  account  of  Daniel  Webster.  10 

10.    How  can  you  interest  your  pupils  in  the  study  of  history?  10 

Physiology. — i.  What  are  the  respective  uses  of-  lime  and  of  the  animal 
substance  in  bones?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Why  does  a  fall  not  hurt  a  child  so  much  as  it  does  a  grown  person  ? 

10 

3.  Why  should  school  children  not  write  with  one  side  to  the  desk  ?       10 

4.  Wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  human  hand  ?  lo- 

5.  What  different  directions  would  you  give  for  recreation  to  those  who 
tabor  with  the  mind  and  to  those  who  labor  with  the  body  ?       2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  do  children  require,  relatively,  more  food  than  adults  ?  10 

7.  In  what  seasons  of  the  year  does  the  human  system  require  larger  pru- 
portions  of  the  albumenoids  ?     In  what  more  of  the  fats  and  oils  ? 

2  pte.,  5  each.. 

3 
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8.  How  is  the  heart  enabled  to  perform  its  function  without  friction  ?     lo 

9.  You  enter  a  hall  beneath  which  are  large  furnaces,  and  find   the  air 
cold,  especially  near  the  floor;  how  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ?  !• 

10.  What  is  color  blindness?  10 

Theory,  and  Practice. — i.    Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  'teaching  of 
writing  in  ungraded  country  schools,  giving : — 

1.  The  best  method  of  classifying  the  pupils. 

2.  The  time  to  be  deroted  to  the  exercise. 

3.  A  method  of  teaching  the  several  classes,  so  that  all  may  write  at  the 
same  time. 

4.  The  materials  to  be  used,  and  how  supplied. 

5.  A  plan  of  keeping  and  distributing  books,  pens,  ink,  etc. 

6.  The  lessons  to  be  given  the  youngest  pupils,  and  their  use  of  pen  or 
pencil,  paper  or  slate,  etc. 

7.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  black-board.  I.  to  loa 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISH EO   IN 
AUGUST— BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  ST AT^  BOARD. 


Arithmetic. 
Since  9  sq,  ft.  -=  I  sq.  yd., 
:       I  sq.  ft.  =  \  sq.  yd. 

:      43204-5  »q-  ft-=l  sq.  yd.X43204.5=4Soo  sq.  yd.-f-.S  sq.  ft, 
Sjnce  30.2$  sq.  yd.  =  i  sq.  rd., 
:       I  sq.  yd,  =  ^^\^  sq.  rd.     . 

:       4800  sq.  yd.=y5?53  sq.  rd.X48oo=l58  sq.  rd.-f-2o.5  sq.  yd. 
.  •  .    43204.5  sq.  ft.=I58  sq.  rd.,  20,5  sq.  yd.,  .5  sq.  ft. 
or  43204.5  sq.  ft.=l58  sq.  rd.,  20  sq.  yd^  5  sq.  ft. 

2.  The  G.  C.  D.  of  459  and  1054  is  17.  Therefore  17  Inches  square  is 
the  largest  squares  he  can  make.  (i054-*-i7)X(459-^»7)=6aX27=i674, 
the  number  of  squares  he  can  make. 

3.  Since  for  |  of  bis  mill  he  paid  $108, 

then     **   J     •*  "       would  pay  $162. 

Since  3  per  cent,  of  his  mill  =  $162, 
then    I         "        "        '*       =$54- 
««  100        "        "        "       =  $5400. 

4.  (a)  .0800;  (b)  .810;  (c)  .00017;  W  -2*5;  (e)  200,025. 

_  A 

5.  P.  —  ,  ^  R  ><~T 

p       g273»75  X  'oo  ^  ^73-75  X  'oo  ^  ^^^^ 
^•-  100+6x11  109.5 

6.  The  discount  of  $800  for  33  da,  at  6  per  cent.=     X33X —.^4^0. 

100X3^ 
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^800  —  ^40  =  ^795.60,  the  proceeds. 
^95.60  X  'OiS  =  l"«934.  premium. 
^795.60  -f  ^11.934  =  $807,534,  cost  of  the  draft. 
"7*       I  P.  M.  —  10  hr.  7  min.  20  sec.  A.  M.  =  2  hr.  52  min.  46  s^c.,  the  diff. 
time  between  Quito  and  Sacramento  City.    2  hr.  52  min.  40  sec.  =-  43**  i</ 
of  long.     78®  5</  -f  43®  i&  =  122**  W.,  the  long,  of  Sacramento  City. 

S.      (a)  A  pyramid  is  a  solid  whose  base  is  a  polygon  and  whose  sides  are 
Crian^les  having  a  common  tertex.     (b)  A  trapezoid  is  a  quadrilateral  haying 
only  two  sides  parallel,    (c)  A  sphere  is  a  solid  bounded  by  a  curved  surface^ 
^Ul  points  of  which  are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within,  called  the  center. 
^       Area  of  up.  base  :=  4  X  4  =  i6- 
"      "  low.    «*    =9  X.9  =  8i. 
«      «  mid.   "    =  1/16X81  =  36. 
«      "  mean"    ^  '^  4-  36  -f  8i  ^ 

3 

Vol.  =Ji±jl±iLx  IS  =  665  cu.  ft. 

3 
Cost  =  |6o  X  666  =  139,900. 

10.     (a)  A  rule  is  a  concise  description  of  a  process,     (b)  and  (c)  Pupils 

^should  not  be  required  to  commit  the  text  of  rules,  because  whtn  they  do 

^c^nsnait  the  rules  the  principles  underlying  the  subject  are  lost  sig^t  of.    They 

9>ecoine  too  miehahical  in  their  work.     When  the  principles  underlying  the 

:siibject  are  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  comprehend,  the  description  of  the 

process  should  be  given  by  the  teacher  orally,  accompanied  by  explanations 

of  the  steps  taken. 

Physiology. — i.    The  vegetative  functions  are  those  which  promote  the 

noixrisbment  and  growth  of  the  individual,  viz:   digestion,  drculation  and 

respiration.    The  animal  functions  are  those  which  make  him  conscious  of  an 

external  world,  and  bring  him  in  relation  to  it ;  sensation,  motion,  volition, 

^etc,  etc. 

2.  The  action  of  the  skin  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  hotter;  the  heart 
t>eats  more  rapidly,  and  the  appetite  is  increased.  The  increased  action  of 
the  muscles  in  exercise  demands  a  greater  supply  of  blood,  causing  the  in- 
<:reased  action  of  the  heart ;  the  increased  action  of  the  skin  helps  to  purify 
the  blood  by  increased  exhalation,  and  the  increased  demand  for  nourishment 
by  ail  these  organs  creates  an  excited  appetite. 

3.  The  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth  and  its  taste  excite  the  salivary 
secretion,  while  the  muscular  action  in  eating  mechanically  presses  it  from  the 
glands. 

4.  By  filling  up  a  wound  and  closing  the  cut  ends  of  a  vein  or  artery. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  substances  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  investing  membranes. 
Sy  the  constant  presence  of  fresh,  pure,  dry  air,  and  thorough  cleanliness. 

6.  Because  by  it  the  exhalations  from  the  affected  body  are  constandy  car- 
ried off  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  purifying  elements  in  the  atmosphere 

^X  large.  . 

'  7.      Bccsiuse  the  most  of  the  nerves  of  the  face  are  sent  off  from  the  brain 
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before  the  fibres  decussate,  while  those  to  the  trnnk  are  sent  off  after  decns* 
sation. 

8.  It  is  th^  power  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  accommodating  itself  to  varioos 
distances  by  modifying  its  convexity  by  muscular  action.. 

9.  Of  the  red  corpuscles. 

10.     Nutrition ;  the  giving  up  to  the  tissues  the  proper  elements  for  their 
nourishment,  and  receiving  from  them  the  worn  out  particles  to  be  canicA 

Gbogkafht.— I.    About  26  miles. 

2.  The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun ;  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis ;  aiid  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orlnt. 

3.  It  is  very  largely  indented  by  bays  and  gulfs.  The  severity  of  the  di- 
mate  is  greatly  moderated,  and  the  fertility  of  the  coasts  largely  increased. 

4.  CoM,  dry  winds.  Because  when  passing  up  the  slope  on  which  it 
strikes,  it  gradually  grows  colder,  and  loses  its  moisture,  until  it  passes  orer 
the  ridge. 

5.  A  plateau  is  a  high  table-land.  A  plain  is  a  low,  level  extent  oi^ 
comtry. 

6.  Upon  heat  and  moisture. 

7.  Brazil,  Java,  Arabia  for  coffee;  China  and  Japan  for  tea;  Sicily,  Cuba 
and  Florida  for  oranges;  Ireland. and  Germany  for  linen  goods, 

SI    Greece,  Portugal,  China,  Switzerland,  £gypt» 
9.    The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 
la    The  Maumee  and  the  Wabash  Rivers. 

GRAiOfAR. — I.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  opinion  if  he  does  not  pervert  thtm  to  the  injury  of  others. 

2.  Do  I  not  love  ?    Did  I  not  love?  etc. 

4 

3.  He  was  elected  president. 

5.    In  the  first  person  where  the  subject  is  also  the  speaker,  wUl  is  used  to- 
express  determination ;  Ma//,  to  express  simple  futurity. 
,6.    ^e  is  an  infinitive,,  depending  upon  him*     Who  is  a  relative  pronoun^ 
predicate  nominative  after  might  he, 

7.  Siruch  is  with  was  a  verb,  having  she  for  a  subject.  Dumb  is  an  ad- 
jective, modifying  she^  and  used  as  an  object  after  the  passive  verb  wai 
struck, 

8.  Neither  despise  nor  oppose  what  you  do  not  understand.  What  is  a 
compound  relative  pronoun ;  the  antecedent  part  is  the  object  of  despise  and 
appose,  the  relative  part  is  the  object  of  do  understand, 

9.  Metal  types  were  now  introduced.  Type  had  before  been  made  of 
wood. 

10.  Whatsoever  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun ;  the  antecedent  part  i": 
the  object  of  do^  the  relative  part  is  the  object  of  Jindeth, 

History. — i.  The  former  is  the  '< supreme  law  of  the  land";  the  latter 
regulates  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  Indiana,  and  can  not  contain  an>4 
provisions  which  are  not  subordinate  to  the  former  and  in  harmony  with  it 
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3.    By  oonquesft,  by  purchase,  and  by  treaty. 

3.  Hudson  River  and  Hudson  Bay. 

4.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  changed  the  Colonies  into  independent 
Stales.  The  Constitution  united  these  States  into  a  single  Nation*  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  could  make  laws,  but  had  no  power  to  enforce  them.  The 
ConstituticHi  divides  the  legislative  power  into  two  branches,  and  also  pro- 
vides an  Executive  to  enforce  the  lawrs. 

$.  The  first  railroad  in  America  was  built  in  1827^  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  to 
some  stone  quarries  three  miles  distant,  and  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses. 

6.  They  were  considered  heretics  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  because  they 
^could  not  subscribe  to  the  rigid  notions  of  the  Puritans. 

7.  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell 

8.  (a)  Gen.  Meade  commanded  the  Union  forces,  and  Robert  E*  Lee  the 
Confederates,    (b)  Destroyed  the  hope  of  invading  the  Northern  States. 

9.  (i)  By  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  in  1620.  (2)  In  1863,  by  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  'Proclamation. 

10.  That  they  may  be  familiair  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  their  own 
country  and  the  causes  that  produced  the  various  results,  and  that  they  may 
be  inspired  with  the  love  of  country. 

Theory  and  Practiob. —  Ventilation, — It  is  important  to  secure  pure  air 
in  school-rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proper  temperature.  Both  are  essen- 
tial to  health,  comfort,  and  successful  school  work.  If  the  air  is  impure,  flie 
pupils  will  suffer  from  languor,  headache,  and  restlessne&;  if  the  temperature 
is  too  low  feebler  and  more  thinly  clad  pupils  will  be  chilly  and  uncomfort- 
able ;  if  too  warm,  all  will  be  dull  and  listless.  What  is  needed  is  pure  air 
of  the  right  temperature  and  moisture. 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  both  of  these  conditions  when  windows  are  the  only 
means  of  ventilation.  If  open  to  admit  pure  air,  the  temperature  is  reduced, 
and  children  are  often  exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
this  is  to  open  windows  a  little  at  the  top  after  the  room  is  sufficiently  warm. 
It  is  better  to  open  several  windows  a  little  each,  than  to  lower  only  one  win- 
dow, except  when  the  window  thus  lowered  is  near  the  stove  and  not  too  near 
the  pupils.  When  there  is  wind,  the  windows  should  be  lowered  on  the  op- 
posite or  lee  side  of  the  room.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  protect  chil> 
dren  from  currents  of  cold  air.  Children  are  often  injured  by  sitting  near  an 
open  window  or  too  near  the  stove. 

Violent  colds  are  often  caused  by  sitting  with  wet  feet  or  wet  clothing,  and, 
if  possible,  provision  should  be  made  for  drying  the  same  before  taking  the 
seats  usually  occupied  by  the  pupils.  This  may  cause  some  trouble,  but  health 
and  comfort  are  worth  trouble.  Pupils  should  not  be  permitted,  much  less 
required,  to  sit  with  cold  feet. 

The  teacher  should  also  give  special  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  his 
-school-room.  If  the  floor  is  covered  with  dirt,  a  fine  dust  will  rise  as  the 
pupils  move  about  the  room,  and  the  dust-laden  air  will  be  breathed  by  the 
^Mipils.  The  best  time  for  sweeping  is  af^er  the  close  of  school  in  the  after- 
'uoon,  but  the  dusting  may  be  done  in  the  morning,  provided  it  is  not  done 
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too  Bear  the  time  for  the  opening  of  school.  There  is  not  only  economy,  but 
also  comfort  in  a  good  supply  of  scrapers  and  mats  at  the  outside  door.  Tbe 
less  dirt  brought  into  tbe  room  the  better. 

A  well-ventilated,  well* warmed,  and  neat  school-room  will  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  adding  pictures,  flowers,  and  other  beautiful  things.  Attractive  and 
pleasant  surroundings  exert  a  refining  influence  upon  children.  The  value  of 
a  good  picture  in  a  school-room  is  very  great.* 

The  school  grounds  should  be  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  shrubbery  and 
.flowers.     These  things  pay* 

The  answers  in  Reading  and  Orthography  have  been  unfortunately  delayed 
this  moQth.  The  answers  in  History  were  not  made  by  a  member  of  the  Stste 
Board  as  is  usuaL  This  statedient  is  made  to  relieve  the  member  of  responsi- 
bility in  cascr  of  mistakes. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  from 
September  26th  to  October  1st,  1881. 

The  largest  Normal  in  the  state,  according  to  latest  reports,  was  held  at 
Bloomfield — 136  in  attendance.    Theo.  Menges,  superintendent. 

Purdue  University. — The  trustees  are  putting  up  an  experimental  build- 
ing for  an  experimental  station  at  Purdue.  They  are  also  making  an  additioD 
to  the  conservatory. 

The  summer  normal  at  Camden,  exclusive  of  model  school^  enrolled  about 
Se.  S.  B.  McCracken  and  .■  Martin,  the  instructors,,  can  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  success. 

The  Southern  Non£aI  College  seems  to  be  prospering.  At  the  laying  cf 
the  comer-stone  of  the  new  building,  Governor  Porter,  Supt.  Bloss  and  othos 
made  speeches  to  a  large  and  interested  audience.  The  contractor  bias  agreed 
to  complete  the  building  by  the  middle  of  November. 

So  marked  was  the  success  of  the  Nonnal  at  Veedersbarg  this  suaomer, 
«n4cr  the  charge  of  J.  Warren  McBroom,  of  Covington,  and  A.  N.  Higgiss* 
of  VccderslniTg,  that  it  will  be  continued  next  summer  at  the  sane  plnc^-* 
and  this  by  the  expressed  wish  of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

The  State  University — As  is  shown  by  its  last  report,  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  The  attendance  is  large  and  growing ;  the  standard  of 
scholarship  is  fully  up  to  that  of  any  other  college  in  die  state ;  the  diadpline- 
and  general  moral  tone  of  the  school  are  most  excellent.  President  Moss  is> 
ranked  with  the  very  best  educational  talent  in  the  state,  and  he  is  supported 
by  an  able  faculty.  The  people  of  Indiana  have  reason  to  congraiulate 
themselves  on  the  character  of  their  state  university. 
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f  HI  Obelisk.-— This  Old  World  curiosity  was  presented  to  the  City  of  New 
York  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  whole  height  as  it  stood  at  Alexandria^ 
including  pedestal,  96  feet.  Without  pedestal,  68  feet  1 1  inches.  Base  lines 
of  the  ^haft,  8  feet  3  inches ;  top  lines  of  the  shaft,  5  feet  4  inches.  Weight 
about  186  tons.  The  two  sides  which  were  turned  toward  the  Mediterranean 
are  the  most  obliterated,  from  action  of  the  sea  air.  Work  began  upon|remova) 
from  Alexandria,  October  30,  1879.  Arrived  in  New  York,  July  20,  1880. 
RemoYcd  from  Egypt  and  erected  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  by  Commodore 
Gonringe,  U.  S.  Navy,  at  the  expense  of  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt.  The  whole  cost 
of  removal^  etc.,  was  over  1 100,000. 


The  International  Exhibition  Company,  which  has  been  trying  to  sustain  a 
pemianent  exhibition  in  the  Centennial  buildings  at  Philadelphia,' have  re> 
ccntly  sent  out  the  following  notice  to  exhibitors : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  International  Exhibition  Com- 
pany, held  on  February  14th,  1881,  the  Directors  were  authorized  and  in- 
stnded  to  take  measures  at  once  to  terminate  the  Exhibition,  At  a  subse'- 
queat  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  Friday,  August  12th,  1881,  the 
buUdiDg  having  been  sold  August  9th,  1881,  the  President  was  directed  to 
notify  t^  exhibitors  to  remove  their  exhibits  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  all 
exhibits  must  be  removed  by  the  first  day  of  October,  1 88 1,  and  that  all  goo<Is 
not  removed  by  said  date  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  law." 


THE  SCHOOL  TROUBLE  AT  MUNCIE. 


In  June,  1879,  John  L.  McClintock  was  elected  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Mnncie,  school  trmstee.  April  1st,  1880,  he  presented  to  the 
Conraon  Council  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  April  5th. 

The  Council  elected  Dr.  Garret  D.  Leach  to  fill  the  supposed  vacancy  at 
tke  date  of  the  resignation.  He  promptly  qualified,  and  until  June  of  the 
proent  year,  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  ofHce. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  first  Monday  evening  in 
June,  that  body  was  informed  by  the  City  Attorney  that  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  McClintock  had  never  been  legally  filled. 

The  Council  at  once  proceeded  to  the  election  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  Hariy 
Wysor  was  chosen.  '  He  promptly  qualified,  a  meeting  was  held  with  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
the  position  filled  by  Leach  for  more  than  a  year.  Leach  and  the  President 
of  the  BiMurd  refused  to  recognize  Wysor,  who  then  commenced  suit  against 
Leach  for  possession  of  the  office,  books  and  papers. 

The  case  has  been  hotly  contested,  and  has  resulted  in  Wysor  being  de- 
clAred  the  legal  trustee.     The  court  held  that  the  election  of  Leach,  before - 
t^  taking  efiect  of  McClintock's  resignation,  was  void,  as  there  was  no  va- 
cancy until  April  5th.    The  defense  undertook  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
^ras  tn  abandonment  of  the  office,  but  th's  '  ffort  was  unsuccessful. 
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The  defendant  has  taken  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  bat  it  seetts  thi» 
4ias  not  prevented  the  treasurer,  E.  B.  Bbhop,  and  Wysor,  cleiiE,  froB- pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  necessary  to  insure  the  opening  of  the  schools  at  the 
usual  time.  Muncie  has  been  badly  "  torn  up  *'  over  this  matter,  but  it  is  ta 
t}e  hoped  that  no  serious  injury  to  the  schook  will  result  from  the  oonteA. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  Mr.  McRae  remains  master  of  the  situatioa. 


SPELLING  TEST. 


The  following  list  of  words  was  submitted  to  the  teacheii  of  Montgomerf 
'County  Institute  by  the  superintendent,  and  a  prize  of  $5  was  offered.  About 
thirty-five  teachers  entered  the  contest.  The  highest  number  of  words  spelled 
•of  the  50,  was  41.    The  greatest  number  of  words  missed  by  any  one  was  44. 


Apostasy 

Bicycle 

Euchre 

Guerrilla 

Lachrymal    Rendezvous 

Artesian 

Bivouac 

Empyreal 

Guillotine 

Mbhawaka  Rensselaer 

Ascension 

Bologna 

Elecampane 

^  Gauge 

Missouri       Shekel 

Antitypical 

Bronchitis 

Exchequer 

Ho¥ritzer 

Natchez        Sauerkraut 

Axlettee 

Bowie-knife  Fogginess 

AUvNOT^^Pv 

Psychology  Cheyenne 

Baton- Rouge  Bilious 

Geyser 

Laurel 

Phjrsique       Sas  Joaqttfn 

Bi«iN&yra 

Caisson 

Ghoul 

Lacquer 

Portuguese  TmOnpN 

Butte 

Dyspepsia 

Glycerine 

Labyrinth 

Prairii  dt  GUm  Wuitembeif 

Brail 

Ypsilanti 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Hagerstown,  Ind.,  August  11. 

Wayne  County.  —Wayne  County  Institute  closed  yesterday.  It  was  held 
ai  Hagerstown.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  enrolled  and  paid  tuition.  Over 
tvro  hundred  were  in  attendance.  In  all  essential  respects  it  is  declared  the 
beat  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  Prof.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Montgomery  McRae,  of  Muncie,  were  the  special  instructois 
employed.  The  teachers  gave  superintendent  Macpherson  a  substantial  en- 
dorsement in  the  shape  of  the  unabridged  American  Cyclopedia.  The  fol- 
lowing was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resohed^  That  we  view  with  the  deepest  interest  and  gratification  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  under  the  excellent  plan  of 
•c'Ounty  superintendency  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  record  our  unqualified  approval  of  this  feature 
of  the  school-system. 

Supt.  Bloss  and  Fres.  Geo.  P.  Brown  were  present  and  addressed  the  iasti- 
tute.  The  latter  lectured  one  evening  on  '^The  Influence  of  the  Printing- 
press  upon  Modern  Education." 

Seventy-seven  teachers  underwent  examination  the  day  following  the 
.institute. 
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Putnam  County. — Institute  was  held  August  I5th-i9th.  The  principal 
■wocken  were  Dr.  J.  £.  Earp,  Dr.  P.  S  Baker,  and  F.  P.  Adams.  Other  ia- 
rstnictors  were  J.  N.  Study,  Mr.  Eddingfield,  W.  B.  Sinclair,  Wm.  BoMon, 
and  F.  O.  Beall.  'the  general  interest  was  good,  the  teachers  taking,  part  in 
the  work.  EmoUment  about  300,  with  a  good  average  attendance.  The 
new  superintendent,  Mr.  L.  E.  Smedley,  is  msdcing  a  good  start,  and  giving 
general  satisfaction. 

BxNTON  County.-— The  Benton  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Fowler,  Angnst  82d,  and  continued  five  days.  The  134  teachers  present 
showed  that  Benton  county  is  alive  to  the  interests  of  education.  Our  excel- 
lent superintendent  was  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  J.  G.  Laird,  of  Stock- 
well,  S.  D.  Crane  of  La  Grange,  E.  D.  Bosworth  of  Oxford,  and  J.  B.  Ragan 
-of  Fowler.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  institute  passed  resolutions  indors- 
ing Supt.  Johnson's  policy,  and  favoring  the  present  system  of  county  super- 
intendency.  The  schools  of  Benion  county,  so  long  in  the  background,  will 
grow  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  Johnson,  march  steadily  forward,  and  ere 

long  take  rank  with  the  best  schools  of  the  state. 

S.  A.  Kendall,  Sec'y. 

North  Veknok,  August  19,  188 1. 

Jennings  County. — ^The  Jennings  County  Institute  was  held  at  North 
VerMMik  It  began  on  the  15th  of  August  and  continued  in  session  fire  days. 
Mesm.  Locke,  Brown,.  Hadley,  Almon  and  Saunders  were  the  special  instruc- 
tors. The  following  subjects  were  well  presented  and  discussed :  Reading, 
Arithmetic,  History,  Penmanship,  Language,  Drawing,  Physiology,  and  School 
'Goremment.  The  total  enrollment  was  103.  The  instruction  was  first-class, 
and  under  the  efficient  management  of  Supt.  T.  C  Cope  the  Institute  was  a 
bedded  success.  Jennings  county  is  slowly  coming  to  the  front.  Our  teach- 
ers are  enthusiastic,  and  have  organized  a  county  association. 

F.  E.  LiTTLi,  Sec'y. 

Daviiss  County. ->The  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Wash- 
ington, August  15th  to  19th,  inclusive.  Our  home  teachers  did  most  of  the 
work.  .  D.  E.  Hunter  was  with  us  the  last  two  days.  Supt.  Milam,  of  Knox, 
and  Supt.  Williams,  of  Martin,  farored  us  with  their  presence  during  the  week, 
^XKo%  good  work  for  us.  Our  home  workers  were  Hamlet  Allen,  James  M. 
Boyd,  Sam.  Boyd,  Thos.  A.  Crosson,  and  J.  W.  Stotts.  We  also  had  assist- 
ance from  teachers  of  the  Washington  graded  schools,  viz:  Misses  Roddick, 
Agan,  Evans,  Allen,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith.  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
weie  manifested  during  the  entire  session.  Supt  Geeting  deserves  much  credit 
for  his  good  management  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  teachers  were  en- 
mUed,  wilih  an  average  daily  attendance  of  92. 

D.  M.  Gebting,  Co.  Supt.  W.  S.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Bartholomew  County. — ^The  annual  session  of  the  county  institute  closed 
Friday,  August  12th,  1 88 1.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  interest  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  close,  notwithstanding  the  thermometer  reactied 
<oo  degrees  in  the  shade  during  the  week.     The  enrollment  was  150  besides 
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a  large  nmnber  of  visitors.     *•  Attention  ! "    the  watchword    given  by  tkc 
superintendent  in  his  opening  address,  could  not  have  been  better.    The  prin- 
cipal instructors  were  State  Supt.  T.  M.  Bloss,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Indiana- 
polis; Prest.  W,  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin  College;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  School 
Joamal,  and  the  home  workers,  A.  H.  Graham,  Dr.  S.  T.  Richman  and  Snpt. 
J.  M.  Wallace.     The  work  done,  with  some  exceptions,  followed  the  plan  of 
the  **  Institute  Manual,''  and  could  hardly  have  been  improved  in  matter  or 
manner.    Condensation  was  the  rule  with  the  instructors,  and  every  lecture 
was  a  real  feast  for  the  teachers.    Among  the  visitors  who  took  part  were  F.  P. 
Adams,  from  the  Danville  Normal,  L.  Mobley,  of  Hartsville,  L.  }.  Hancock, 
of  Montezuma,  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  all  of  whom  did  good  work. 
Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Supt.  Bloss  and  W.  A.  Bell.    All  think  it 
by  far  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Lkthe  Dillon,  Scc'y. 

Pike  County.— The  Pike  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Peters- 
burg, beginning  August  15th,  1881.  The  exercises  of  Monday  were  con- 
ducted by  the  superintendent  and  home  teachers.  Tuesday  morning  Prof. 
W.  H.  Fertich,  of  Mishawaka,  was  present  and  greatly  helped  to  remove  the 
rust  that  had  accumulated  during  the  past  year  by  his  well-conducted  exer- 
cises »  Reading,  Language  Lessons,  School  Government,  Opening  and  Q<k- 
ing  School,  and  Punishment.  He  lectured  on  Wednesday  evening— subject, 
True  Manhood — and  gave  a  public  entertainment  on  Thursday  evening. 
Both  were  well  attended.  The  enrollment  reached  90,  which  is  90  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  in  this  county.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  95  per  cenu 
of  the  enrollment.  The  institute  was  informal  throughout.  This,  at  first,  bid* 
fair  to  injure  its  progress ;  but  after  a  while  those  that  thought  an  institute 
could  not  be  conducted  without  music,  calling  the  roll  twice  a  day,  and  read- 
ing the  minutes  each  morning,  became  interested,  and  the  idea  of  formality- 
buried  itself  in  the  soil  of  thought.  Each  teacher  went  home  with  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  work  before  him.  Our  superintendent  deserves  credit  for  calling 
attention  to  the  points  directly  connected  with  the  teacher's  work ;  ^o  for 
making  explanations  of  indefinite  points  in  school  reports.  Surely  Pike 
county  teachers  will  be  better  prepared  for  their  winter's  work,  and  we  pre- 
dict more  uniformity  in  monthly  reports  and  school  government. 

J.  T.  MlLLEX,  \  ^^  . 

J.  Ls  Mount,  /  ^^  ^  * 

Union  CouNTV.-^Union  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Liberty. 
August  22d,  Supt.  C.  W.  Osborne  in  the  chair.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Indiana- 
polis, gave  Tery  interesting  lessons  each  day  on  the  subjects  of  Antiemetic, 
Grammar,  and  Reading.  J.  F.  Warfel,  of  Ladoga,  entertained  the  institute 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner  on  the  subjects  of  Physiology,  Geography, 
and  United  States  History.  L.  M.  Crist  took  an  aaive  part  in  die  institute, 
giving  instructions  in  Geography,  also  other  miscellaneous  exercises.  J.  W. 
Short  gave  two  very  interesting  lessons  on  the  subject  of  Composition.  Mr. 
Leech,  one  of  the  energetic  and  hard-working  teachers  of  our  county^  gave 
three  lessons  on  the  subject  of  Penmanship,  which  will  be  of  value  to  tbe 
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leftchers  if  carried  out.  Very  able  lectures  were  given  each  evening  duting 
the  week,  except  Friday  evening,  which  was  occupied  by  the  teachers  in  the 
nature  of  a  literary  entertainment,  which  was  a  success  in  every  feature. 
Whole  number  enrolled  49.  General  average  45.  The  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  institute : 

Whkkkas,  Our  worthy  co-laborer,  ex-county  superintendent  L.  M.  Crist, 
has  been  called  to  new  fields  of  labor  in  the  educational  work,  we,  the  teach- 
ers of  Union  county,  feeling  our  loss  and  appreciating  his  labors  with  us  in 
the  school  work  for  the  past  six  years,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Reschfed^  That  in  our  associations  with  L.  M.  Crist  as  a  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  our  county,  we  have  always  found  him  persevering,  obliging 
and  earnest. 

Reithfid^  That  by  his  being  called  to  new  fields  of  labor  in  the  educational 
work,  the  schools  of  Union  county  sustain  an  irreparable  loss. 

Resoivedy  That  we  bespeak  for  him  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Crist  a  most  cordial 
welcome  among  educators  in  whatever  field  they  may  be  called  to  labor. 

And  be  itfiirtker  Rewtved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented 
to  L.  M.  Crist,  and  one  copy  each  to  the  Liberty  Herald,  Liberty  Mail,  and 
Indiana  School  Journal.  .  H.  E.  DuBois,  Sec'y. 

The  North  Judson  Normal,  under  the  direction  of  G.  A.  and  W.  E.  Neth- 
citon,  will  open  Sept.  aoth. 


PERSONAL. 


Geo.  W.  Young  rules  at  Napoleon. 
M.  T.  Carmody  is  principal  at  Morris. 
Geo.  C.  Tyrrell  is  principal  at  Sunman. 
Will,  S.  Heck  is  principal  at  Batesville. 
A.  L.  Lamport  will  remain  at  Waterloo. 
Will.  P.  Hart  has  the  Versailles  schools. 
Samuel  Webster  wields  the  birch  at  Olean. 
C  G.  Daj^  holds  the  post  of  honor  at  Poston. 
W.  P.  Myers  is  still  superinr<endent  at  Auburn. 
}.  C.  Gr^g  will  remain  at  Brazil  the  coming  year. 
^  W.  S.  Almond  enters  upon  his  fifth  year  at  Vernon. 
W.  B,  Sinclair  has  charge  of  the  Qoverdale  schools. 
Eiam  Harvey  is  principal  of  the  Mooresville  schools. 
Wm.  M.  Van  Dyke  continues  in  charge  at  Pierceville. 
Hobert  N.  John  will  follow  John  P.  Mather  at  Dublin. 
Lee  Ault  is  again  in  charge  of  the  Hagerstown  school;;. 
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A.  J.  Johnson  is  principal  of  the  Carthage  schoob. 

J.  Carey  Smith  is  to  be  principal  of  the  schools  at  RaysviUe. 

Miss  Libbie  Jarrett  is  the  new  Supt.  of  the  Danville  schools. 

J.  W.  Smith  has  charge  of  the  McCoriUville  schools  this  year. 
'AV.  C.  Washburn  b  continued  principal  of  the  Charlestown  sdiools. 
.Anna  B.  Morris  changes  her  location  from  Thomtown  to  Lebanoft. 

John  W.  Hanan  will  superintend  the  Mongo  schoob  the  coming  year. 

J.  W.  Landrum  is  principal  of  the  Seventh  District  School,  Terre  Haute. 

J.  T.  Emerson,  of  Gibson  county,  b  the  new  Supt.  of  the  Boonville  sdiook. 

J.  W.  McBroom  will  remain  at  Covington  another  year  at  an  increaMd 

salary. 

H.  B.  Morse,  a  graduate  of  Hanover,  is  principal  of  the  Franklin  higfa 

school. 

W.  B.  Huron,  of  Hendricks  county,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Osgood  schools 

this  year. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  who  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  last  year,  is  principal 
at  Camden. 

James  I.  Hopkins,  the  Elocutionist,  will  teach  in  Montgomery  county  the 
■coming  year. 

J.  T.  Dobell,  late  of  Howard  county,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Evansville 
high  school  faculty, 

P.  B.  Triplett,  late  Supt.  of  Clay  county,  will  be  principal  of  the  Harmony 
schools  the  coming  year, 

Henry  Gunder,  formerly  of  North  Manchester,  is  the  new  superintendenl 
•  of  the  New  Castle  schools. 

£.  W.  Kemp,  the  new  superintendent  ol  the  Franklin  schools,  b  a  gradn- 
ate  of  the  State  Normal  school. 

Jas.  A.  Wood  has  been  reelected  Supt.  of  Salem.     The  coming  year  will 
make  his  fifth  in  charge  of  the  Salem  schools. 

Thomas  Bagot,  Supt.  of  Ripley  county,  enjoys  the  confidence  and  go<Mi 
will  of  his  teachers  to  an  unusual  extent. 

W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  did  some  excellent 
■work  in  arithmetic  in  the  Ripley  county  institute. 

The  trouble  at  Crawfordsville  has  terminated,  and  W.  T.  Fry  will  remain, 
'hy  general  consent,  as  superintendent  of  the  schools. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  Prest  of  the  State  Normal,  has  vbited  and  done  werk  ia 
van  unusually  large  number  of  institutes  this  summer. 
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W.  E.,Netherton,  Supt.  of  Palaski  county,  proposes  to  make  the  ** Normal 
Wave  "  a  pentaancDt  institution,  published  semi-monthly. 

A  recent  visit  to  Eyansville  found  the  new  Supt.,  John  Cooper,  hard  at 
wArk,  putting  things  in  shape  for  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

W.  T.  Stilwell,  former  superintendent  of  Gibson  county,  was  the  recipient 
of  a  #20  rocking  chair  as  a  gift  of  the  teachers  at  the  late  institute. 

Alpheua  Hadley',  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  New  London 
schools  vice  Horace  G.  Woody,  who  takes  the  Kokomo  high  school. 

Wm.  H.  Tibbals,  formerly  associated  with  John  Ogden  in  the  i^ormal  school ' 
at  Worthington,  O.,  is  now  principal  of  Union  Seminary  at  Poland,  O. 

George  Vinnige,  of  Kokomo,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the  New 
Castle  high  school,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Conners- 
ville. 

State  Supit.  BI068  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injury  received  in  his  fall' 
Iran  a  street  car  while  in  Chattanooga,  on  his  way  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation. 

Robert  Spear,  formerly  of  Owen  county,  but  for  a  few  years  past  a  student 
in  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  is  now  teacher  of  SScience  in  the  Evansville 
high  school, 

John  C  Macpberson,  Supt.  of  Wayne  county,  was  endorsed  by  his  teachers 
at  the  close  of  his  institute,  to  the  extent  of  The  American  Cyclopedia.  Cer- 
tainly a  hearty  endorsement. 

J.  H.  Martin,  for  many  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Franklin  schools, 
and  also  of  the  Johnson  county  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Madison  schools.    A  merited  promotion. 

Henry  Greenawalt,  who  has  for  the  13  past  years  been  connected  with  the 
Terre  Haute  schools,  during  that  time  was  neither  tardy  nor  absent,  and  did 
not  miss  a  single  monthly  teachers'  meeting. 

Abram  Brown,  who  is  well  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state  as  an 
afbble  book  agent,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  schools, 
and  will  return  to  his  old  work  and  old  place. 

A.  J.  Snoke,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  was  re-elected  superintendent 
of  the  Princeton  schools ;  he  was  also  elected  superintendent  of  the  Jefferson- 
ville  schools  and  of  the  Muncie  schools.    He  decided  to  remain  in  his  old  place. 

Wm.  E.  Lucas,  of  Rush  county,  this  state,  who  graduated  a  few  years  ago 
at  Cornell  University,  and  who  has  been  tutor  in  his  alma  mater  since,  has 
jast  been  elected  "  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition  "  in  the 
saine  institution. 

Maiy  E.  Cumberland,  of  Crawfordsville,  for  several  years  teacher  in  the 
Lafayette  high  school,  who  spent  last  year  in  Wellesley  College  studying 
English  literature,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  English  literature  in  the 
Indianapolis  high  school. 
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Alien  Moore,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Antiocb  schools  for  ser- 
eral  years  past,  will  go  to  Stanberry,  Mo.,  the  coming  year  to  engage  ia  pwi 
uent  normal  school  work.    He  is  one  of  the  rising  young  teachers  of  the  state, 
and  will  be  a  loss  to  the  educational  force  of  the  state. 

I IJ.  B.  Merwin;  the  live  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education,"  of 
St.  Louis,  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  address  at  the  commencement  of  StSL 
Houston  Normal  Institute,  at  Huntsville,  Texas.  One  writer  pronounces  the 
address  <'  the  finest  educational  address  ever  delivered  in  Texas." 

J.  V.  Coombs,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  School, 
is  now  sole  principal  of  the  normal  school  located  at  South  Carroltoo,  Ky., 
A.  J.  Youngblood,  associate  principal,  baring  resigned  to  accept  another  po- 
sition. Mr.  Coombs  is  hard  at  work,  occasionally  re-visiting  Indiana,  and 
reports  the  prospects  for  a  large  school  very  flattering. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  appointed  as  instmot^r 
oi  Latin  at  Purdue  University.  Miss  Peck  is  a  graduate  of  Rhode  Uand 
State  Normal  School,  and  also  of  Michigan  University.  She  has  had  great 
success  in  teaching,  preparing  students  in  Latin,  Gredc,  and  Mathematics,  for 
entrance  to  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Brown.  Last  June  she  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  well  known  as  the  principal  of  pioneer  noimal  schools 
conducted  in  Logansport  and  La  Porte,  Ind.,  many  years  ago,  and  who  has 
for  several  years  past  been  principal  of  the  State  Normal  at  Kirksville,  Mo., 
has  just  been  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  Sam.  Houston  Normal  Institote 
at  Huntsville,  Texas.  The  school  is  well  endowed.  It  not  only  furnishes 
free  tuition,  but  also  free  board,  washing  and  text-books. 

Columbus  — A.  H.  Graham  is  now  entering  upon  his  thirteenth  year  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Columbus.  J.  Walter  Wallace  has  been 
.  promoted  to  the  principal's  place  in  the  Fourth  Ward  school,  Columbos,  vice 
M.  £.  Locke,  resigned.  Miss  Alice  Long,  late  of  the  "  Oratorical  Contest," 
will  have  charge  of  the  B  Grammar  in  the  Columbus  schools,  vice  S.  T.  Rich- 
man,  who  enters  upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Sanders,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  room  for  the  last  9  years,  and  Miss  Callie  D.  Laird, 
principal  A  Grammar  for  the  past  8  years,  still  retain  their  old  places.  B.  M. 
Remy  has  been  the  principal  of  the  First  Ward  school  since  its  erection  ia 
1876. 
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The  Indiana  Baptist  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  G.  H.  Elgin,  pastor  of  the  North  Baptist  Church,  Indianapolis, 
and  U.  M.  Chaille,  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools.  The  name  indicates 
the  character  and  purpose  of  the  paper.  The  first  issue  looks  well  and  coo- 
tains  much  interestiug  matter.  The  proprietors  are  capable  of  making  a  pa- 
per that  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  Indiana  Baptists. 
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Elements  of  Algebra  J  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.  Boston:  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co. 

The  above  is  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages,  printed  in  type  every  letter  and 
>figure  of  which  is  clear  and  distinct.  It  contains  nearly  four  thousand  ex- 
amples for  practice,  which  have  been  tested  in  class — ^the  rauth  complicated 
ones  having  been  excluded.  The  best  foreign  authors  have  been  consulted 
in  the  selection  of  these  examples,  but  not  any  American  authors. 

The  author  has  recognized  the  relative  importance  of  factering  and  frac- 
tions by  giving  more  space  and  illustrations  to  these  parts  than  is  generally 
given.  The  definitions  and  rules  are  short,  (>ut  clear ;  the  rules  always  follow- 
ing the  illustration. 

One  very  commendable  feature  is  the  solution  and  explanation  of  a  large 
number  of  examples,  thus  not  only  exhibiting  the  best  method  of  dealin^^  with 
the  different  classes  of  problems,  but  also  the  best  arrangement  of  the  work — 
■a  thing  much  needed.  The  subjects  of  fractional  and  negative  exponents  are 
dearly  treated. 

There  are  two  editions,  one  without  answers ;  the  other  having  answers 
bound  in  the  back  of  the  book.  The  answers  may  also  be  obtained  bound  in 
a  separate  volume.  The  book  gives  all  that  is  needed  in  high  schools  and 
academies  on  this  subject,  and  ranks  wiih  the  best  of  its  class. 

Robertson's  Living  Thoughts — A  Thesaurus,  By  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper ; 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Richards. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  needs 
not  be  told  that  a  careful  selection  of  his  best  thoughts,  as  found  in  his  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  letters,  make  a  most  charming  volume.  All  his  writings 
are  well  worth  reading.  This  Volume  of  250  pages  is  the  cream^  the  best  he 
has  said.  The  book  is  a  treasure-house  of  rich  thoughts.  It  is  published  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

KurDnoABTSM.—MlBs  Alice  Cbapin  will  begin  hor  Normal  Class  for  training  Kinder- 
nrtnen  Sept.  18th,  at  406  N.  Meridian  St.,  iDdianapolia.  Good  English  education,  love 
for  children,  and  tact  with  them  ueoeasary. 

The  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  opens  Sept.  4lh,  at  the  same  place. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  HANDBOOK.  ^ 

By  JAS.  A.  WOODBURN,  Instructor  in  Prep.  Dept.  Indiana  University,  and 
JNO.  H.  McMillan,  Ass't  Principal  Xenia  High  School. 

A  book  of  xz6  pages,  containing  over  Fifteen  Hundred  Questions  in  Geography,  with 

short,  concise  answers. 

The  questions  are  on  Mathematical,  Descriptive,  and  Physical  Geography,  and  have 
been  gathered  from  Examiners'  lists  for  Teachers'  Certificates  in  different  States. 
It  is  the  best  work  published  on  the  subject- 
To  make  your  school  lively — 

To  call  your  pupils'  attention  to  the  leading  and  important  facts  in  Geography — 
Te  aid  the  pupil  in  recalling  and  using  his  knowledge — 
To  create  a  spirit  .of  enthusiasm  and  competition  in  your  school—  . 
To  asnst  you  in  preparing  for  Teacher's  Certificate — 
To  review  your  classes  easily  and  thoroughly  — 

But  above  all  to  diminish  your  labor  in  conducting  class  examinations, 
f^y  the  use  of  this  work  three-fourths  of  the  drudgery  of  Written  Examinatiens  \%. 
aTOtded. 
The  book  is  useful  to  everybody.    Invaluable  to  Schools.    Indispensable  to  Teachers. 

Price    50    Cents. 

Address  orders  for  the  Handbook  to  JOHN  H.  McMILLAN, 

■frit  Xbnia,  Ohio. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY- 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

F«U  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        WIster  Term  Jan.  4,  18^2» 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

1.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Cl&s^3c« ; 

3.  The  Coarse  in  General  Science. 

Also,   s    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the.  CoUege  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselyes  two  days  earlier. 

TaMiOB  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term*  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information)  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PreiideMt^ 

August  18,  iNx.  l^ly]  I 

FIRST   YEA.R8  ] 

SONG-  -"L  i^  N  D  , 

— »0»— 

Dft7  S^lioels  aai  JvTealle  tna«M0» 

By   GEORGE   F.    ROOT. 

A  well  ordered,  instructive  and  carefully  graded  course  of  elementary  le&sons,  and  a  ^ 
generous  supply  of  good  attractive 

For  IMITATION,  \ 

•*    STUD  Y  OF  NO  Tj4  TIO.W 
"     R  EC  IT  A  TION. 
"     SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 
IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

"FIRST    YEARS    IN    SONa-LAND' 

Is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  outstrips  all  competitors.  216  pages  in 
beautiful  style. 

Be  sure  to  examine  ''FIRST  YEAR^  IN  SONG-LAND*'  before  you  selee:  a. 
book  for  the  fall  and  winter  session. 

Price  50c.  by  mail;  ^5  00  per  doz.  by  express. 

Specimen  pages  now  ready  ancf  sent  free  on  application. 

JOHlSr    OHURCH   &  00., 

66  West  Fourth  St.,  t  5  Union  Square, 

4  Cincinnati,  O.  |  New  York.  g-2* 
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EXCERPT  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  TOBACCO.* 


H.  M.  Mcknight. 


>N  account  of  the  serious  and  pernicious  effects  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  indeed  the  whole  body,  we  will 
first  consider  the  physiological  and  pathological  results. 
Tobacco  is  a  very  depressing  nauseant  and  a  severe 
emetic.  It  is  locally  an  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
produces  burning  sensation  at  the  epigastrum ;  remotely  it  is  a 
narcotic,  sedative  and  laxative,  diuretic  and  anti-spasmodic.  It 
slows  the  heart  by  its  poisonous  effects,  by  its  action  upon  the 
cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  local  stimulant 
is  shown  in  the  effect  of  its  powder  on  the  nostrils  and  of  the 
smoke  upon  the  salivary  glands.  The  emetic  effect  of  tobacco 
is  doubtless  the  product  of  three  factors :  its  cerebral  action,  its 
local  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  its  specific 
emetic  property.  The  secretions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane are  increased,  and  the  muscular  layer  is  thrown  into  tetanic 
contraction,  whence  the  catharsis  which  follows  its  administra- 
tion.  Applied  to  a  wounded  surface  tobacco  produces  the  same 
efifects.  Its  active  principle,  nicotia,  diffuses  into  the  Mood  with 
great  rapidity.    In  the  mode  and  intensity  of  its  action  it  corres- 

*  This  is  the  principal  part  of  a  prize  essay  read  before  the  Montgomery 
county  institute.  Supt.  Overton  offered  a  prize  of  ^5  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
Use  of  Tobacco.    Mr.  McKnight  captured  the  money. 
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ponds  to  prussic  acid.  If  taken  internally  it  is  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic poison,  the  effects  of  which  indicate  depression,  both  of  the 
cerebral  functions  and  of  the  heart,  and  death  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  or  both.  The  nar- 
cotic effect  of.  the  smoke  when  inhaled  is  more  apt  to  affect  the 
brain,  and  its  infusion  to  affect  the  heart.  When  the  infusion 
taken  is  an  insufhcibnt  quantity  to  prove  fatal  its  effects  are  seen 
and  its  difference  noted ;  for  it  causes  copious  perspiration,  ejt- 
cessive  faintness,  fluttering  of  the  heart,  and  great  feebleness  of 
the  pulse ;  while  smoke  is  more  likely  to  produce  sickness  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  drowsiness  and  often  by  a  prolonged  leth- 
argy. 

Taylor  narrates  a  case  where  a  lethal  dose  of  nicotine  was  ad- 
ministered and  a  fatal  result  ensued  in  three  minutes  after  the 
poisonous  dose.  The  critical  study  of  the  effects  of  nicotine 
upon  the  physical  system  has  been  aided  by  experimenting  upon 
animals.  It  has  been  found  that  when  a  heavy  dose  of  nicotine 
is- given,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  after  respiration  ceases. 
Its  cavities  are  found  empty  or  containing  black  fluid  blood 
Therefore,  tobacco  is  not  a  cardiac  poison ;  but  when  a  full  me- 
dicinal dose  is  given  the  depressed  circulation  noted  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  interference  with  the  pulmonary  functions.  Benham 
says,  **  Applied  directly  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  ni- 
cotia  does  not  impair  its  contractile  power."  The  blood  in  the 
body  is  black  and  fluid,  but  its  contact  with  oxygen  restores  its 
color.  Death  comes  because  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  par- 
alyzed. In  the  language  of  another,  **The  end-organs  of  the 
motor  nerves  lose  their  excitability,  next  the  trunks  of  the  nerves, 
and  then  the  spinal  chord,  but  the  muscular  irritability  is  unaf- 
fected." 

Another  direful  result  from  the  use  of  this  narcotic  is  color- 

* 

blindness ;  this  is  the  origin  of  much  trouble  in  railroad  and  na- 
val afFaii*s.  The  excessive  use  of  it  causes  a  form  of  amaurosis 
with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Second,  and  perhaps  the  more  important,  are  the  immoral 
effects  to  be  considered.  Life  is  a  continual  struggle.  Youth  is 
the  time  when  it  is  most  susceptible  to  the  influences  thrown 
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around  it;  there  is  in  each  life  a  germ  of  passion  that  will  be 
educated  into  love  or  lust;  influences  both  seen  and  unseen  are 
at  work  moulding  their  character,  and,  O,  what  need  of  a  master 
player  upon  that  instrument — the  soul — to  bring  out  harmony 
instead  of  discord,  and  pure  instead  of  false  tone.  Could  the 
shiftless  and  dissipated  men  of  our  country  be  elevated^ 
morally,  to  a  position  where  they  could  answer  a  question  with 
all  fairness,  would  they  not  exclaim  as  with  the  voice  of  one 
man  that  this  dangerous  and  filthy  practice  of  using  tobacco  had 
fastened  its  fangs  upon  them  in  their  youth  ?  Then  how  careful 
we  should  be  to  strengthen  the  good  element  and  suppress  the 
evil.  How  often  we  wonder  why  some  spirits  take  a  wayward 
course ;  but  we  must  remember  how  ^very,  very  little,  at  the 
turning  point  from  youth  to  manhood,  it  takes  to  tip  the  scales 
one  way  or  the  other.  So  hard  is  life,  so  difficult  to  find  the 
happy  mean.  Each  good  word,  act,  motion,  look,  strengthens 
a  good  principle ;  but  each  bad  action  weakens  and  undermines 
both  soul  and  body. 

We  have  tried  to  show  by  physiological  principles  that  health 
is  endangered  and  that  premature  deaths  occur  from  this  deadly 
poison ;  but  in  not  a  few  cases  is  it  not  a  matter  merely  of  char- 
acter and  morals,  but  virtue.  Facts  will  bear  us  out  in  the  asser- 
tion that  this  habit  has  inflamed  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  and 
paved  the  way  for  idleness  and  dissipation.  Then,  the  whole 
being  bebomes  steeped  in  sin ;  the  flood-gates  of  evil  are  opened 
and  it  flows  on  and  on  in  an  uninterrupted  sway;  the  soul  is 
prostituted  in  sordid  schemes ;  honesty  is  sacrificed;  truth  vio- 
lated; chicanery  and  artifices  are  stooped  to.;  callings  are  fol- 
lowed which  strike  death-blows  at  good  order  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Thus  we  see  that  tobacco  is  the  Alpha  of  destruc- 
tion, both  physically  and  morally.  The  number  of  devotees 
following  this  abominable  practice  is,  indeed,  alarming ;  the  del- 
eterious influence  of  this  dangerous  drug  is  testified  against  by 
the  most  respectable  characters  in  the  medical  profession;  yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this  the  schools  of  our  country  ar^  in  many  cases 
the  hot-beds  which  breed  this  loathsome  disease ;  that  is  the  place 
where  the  example  is  set  by  some  one,  perhaps  by  the  teacher; 
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curiosity  is  excited  in  the  youpg  minds ;  the  execution  of  this 
same  thing  becomes  a  study ;  the  still  small  voice  speaking  to 
them  in  almost  thunder  tones  that  this  is  wrong,  frightens  them, 
and  they  creep  around  stealthily,  stain  their  body  and  taint  their 
character  with  the  pernicious  weed !  Once  tried,  a  second  ex- 
periment becomes  easier,'  and  a  habit  coils  round  and  round  the 
young  spirit  like  the  monstrous  snake  around  Laocoon  until  he 
is  bound  hand  and  foot. 

Ah,  it  is  the  stratagem  of  the  adversary  to  lure  him  on  into 
society,  and  he  is  at  par  in  the  fashionable  circle,  but  a  bankrupt 
in  character ;  at  par  with  his  supposed  friends,  not  because  he 
has  brain  and  heart  culture,  which  he  is  undoubtedly  lacking, 
but  at  par  on  account  of  the  glitter  of  coin  in  his  possession. 
The  too  oft  repeated  tale  closes  the  scene ;  the  curtain  of  chant)' 
drops,  and  a  spirit  full  of  remorse  passes  into  the  ''undiscovered 
country." 

But,  beautiful  is  the  conscientious  young  man  who  resists 
temptation,  not  without  a  struggle,  for  that  is  not  virtue;  his 
virtue  is  tried  by  sarcastic  remarks  which  almost  break  his  spirit, 
but  he  holds  fast  to  his«moorings  with  his  own  pure  touch. 

Finally,  in  admonition  to  those  who  are  yet  unspotted,  stand 
firm ;  and  to  those  whose  spirits  succumb  to  the  body,  be  content 
with  all  the  comfort  the  Bible  can  give  you :  "He  that  is  filthy 
let  him  be  filthy  still." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


JOHN  E.  EARP,  PH.  D.,  OF  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 


ROUND  US  are  positions  of  usefulness  awaiting  *the  occupation 
\  of  those  who  are  competent  to  fill  them.  The  demand  for 
men  of  ability  is  very  great — ^greater  than  the  supply.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  past  was  there  such  a*  loud  and  urgent  call 
for  able,  trustworthy,  faithful,  energetic  men,  as  comes  to  the 
youth  of  the  present.     The  scramble  for  position  is  great,  but 
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not  among  good  men.  Good  men  are  called  faster  than  they 
can  be  found.  The  straggle  for  place  is  great,  but  not  among 
competent  men.  Ev.ery  community  and  profession  has  an 
abundance  of  room  for  them.  Happy  is  he  who  is  not  com- 
pelled to  beg  for  work,  but  whose  services  are  constantly  in 
demand.  The  greatest  good  we  can  render  our  children  is  to 
prepare  them  for  life  in  such  a  manner  that  society,  the  church, 
and  the  state  shall  need  their  services. 

For  such  men  our  country  and  times  afford  great  opportu- 
nities. The  promised  land  is  this  Mississippi  Valley  in  which 
we  live.  To  us  are  coming  by  the  hundred  thousand  people  of 
other  climes  and  races.  The  center  of  population  for  the  nation 
is  within  two  hundred  miles  of  us.  Before  the  youngi  men  of 
twenty  years  shall  have  passed  away,  that  population  will  num- 
ber 150,000,000. 

The  demands  of  this  age  are  for  men  of  might,  men  mighty 
enough  to  rule  themselves ;  for  that  is  more  difficult  than  to  rule 
others.  Men  mighty  enough  to  influence  others  to'  rule  them- 
selves  are  wanted.  To  do  this,  men  must  have  ideas.  Once 
men  ruled  with  clubs,  as  did  Hercules.  But  the  club  is  not 
strong  enough  now ;  it  does  not  reach  far  enough.  Once  men 
ruled  by  the  sword;  but  they  that  take  the  sword  perish  by  it. 
To  live  and  yet  have  power,  we  must  have  ideas,  must  be  men 
of  ideas;  men  whose  minds  are  trained  for  quick  action,  who 
can  think  acutely,  at  whose  commands  are  the  storehouses  of  all 
past  and  present  knowledge. 

Rufus  Choate,  addressing  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  told 
them  twenty  years  ago  that  the  numerical  center  of  the  country 
would  soon  shift  to  the  great  West,  and  to  exert  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  Massachusetts  must  depend  upon  the 
mental  superiority  of  her  representatives.  Dr.  Maclay,  writing 
from  China,  tells  us  that  henceforth  the  Church  must  so  modify 
her  missionary  policy  as  to  give  more  attention  to  her  educational 
work,  in  order  to  establish  herself  firmly  in  foreign  lands.  Jules 
Simon,  the  French  statesman,  tells  his  people  that  the  future  po- 
sition of  France,  as  a  European  power,  will  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  masses.    During  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
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the  London  Society  of  Arts  sent  fifty-two  workmen  to  visit  and 
report  on  the  products  and  industry  exhibited.  One  of  them 
writes  :  **  The  mere  mechanical  workmen  stand  not  the  slightest 
chance  with  the  workmen  of  cultivated  taste."  Another  says: 
"How  few  men  know  anything  of  the  material  in  which  they 
work.  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily  toil,  would 
open  the  treasure-house  of  thought,  and  enable  a  man  to  convert 
to  new  uses  elements  of  force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
enrich  the  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing 
means  now  in  use."  A  third  declares  that  England  must  soon 
adopt  a  system  of  technical  education,  or  be  driven  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  1870  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
having  addressed  inquiries  to  certain  prominent  manufacturing 
establishments,  asked  whether  they  would  "choose  for  positions 
of  trust  those  possessing  a  superior  education  or  those  unable  to 
read  and  write  ?  "     The  following  answers  were  elicited : 

1.  Those  possessed  of  superior  education. 

2.  Generally  the  better  educated  the  foremen,  the  better 
they  do, 

3.  Those  possessing  a  superior  education. 

4.  Educated  men. 

*     5.     We  prefer  superior  education. 
.  6.     The  best  educated  men,  of  course. 

7.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  those  who  Jiave 
the  best  education. 

8.  The  educated. 

9.  Those  possessing  a  superior  education. 
10.     Prefer  always  the  highest  education. 

If  the  power  of  the-  mechanic  be  increased  so  greatly  by  edu- 
cation, how  much  more  must  this  be  true  of  those  who,  having 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education, 
can  continue  their  mental  culture  much  longer  than  the  indus- 
trial classes  ? 

Furthermore,  education  of  the  mind  is  generally  accompanied 
by  efforts  designed  to  build  up  moral  and  religious  character. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In 
many  cf  them  the  development  of  character  and  the  promotion 
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of  a  religious  life  are  among  the  express  objects  had  in  view. 
Many  get  the  idea  from  sensational  news  items  furnished  to  the 
press,  too  often  by  irresponsible  and  unscrupulous  persons,  and 
by  the  occasional  freaks  of  the  few  adventurous  and  aimless 
youths  who  find  their  way  into  college  halls,  that  student  life  is 
immoral.  On  the  contrary,  for  honesty,  trustworthiness,  gener- 
osity, religious  zeal,  and  all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  vig- 
orous manhood,  there  are  nowhere  to  be  found  so  many  splendid 
examples  as  in  the  colleges  of  our  country.  .Why  not?  Do 
they  not  come  from  Christian  homes  ?  Are  not  their  instructors 
Christian  men  ?  Is  not  the  whole  tendency  of  culture  to  produce  ' 
men  of  noble  lives  ? 

Referring  again  to  the  inquiries  addressed  by  Mr.  Eaton  to 
manufacturers,  the  following  *  replies  were  sent  bearing  upon  the 
relation  of  education  to  good  morals : 

1.  The  educated  workman  is  by  far  the  best  citizen. 

2.  Minors  will  believe  an  educated  man  before  any  one  else. 

3.  Social  standing  is  in  proportion  to  mental  culture. 

4.  I  look  on  education  as  the  lever  by  which  men  are  raised 
to  be  good,  patriotic  citizens. 

5.  The  better  educated,  the  more  refined  the  workmen. 

6.  They  make  better  citizens  when  educated.   . 

With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  answers  recorded  are  of  the 
same  tenor  as  the  above. 

What  has  been  said  tends  to  show,  not  only  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, but  of  higher  education.  The  results  fully  justify  our 
expectations.  A  few  like  Lincoln  have  risen  to  eminence  despite 
the  meagerness  of  early  opportunities.  None  can  be  more  deeply 
conscious  of  their  lack  in  this  respect  than  they.  Occasional 
failures,  resulting  from  natural  incapacity,  want  of  application, 
and  ill-balanced  minds,  diseases  which  no  college  can  cure,  have 
led  superficial  observers  to  think  that  a  little  schooling  is  better 
than  a  good  deal ;  that  a  partial  education  is  better  than  a  com- 
plete one.  On  the  contrary,  never  did  there  exist  such  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  thorough  education  as  to-day.  Every- 
where  are  the  tests  becoming  more  rigid  and  the  requirements 
greater. 
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Besides,  had  we  no  other  reason  in  favor  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion, the  eminence  and  usefulness  of  the  graduates  of  the  colleges 
indicate  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  Macaulay,  himself  a  grad- 
uate of  Cambridge,  notes  the  fact  that  Warren  Hastings,  the  great- 
est ruler  India  ever  had,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  students  of 
Westminster.  Gladstone  graduated  from  Oxford  in  183 1;  while 
six  of  the  seven  members  of  a  recent  English  cabinet  were  college 
men.  Luther  and  Erasmus,  Wesley  and  Edwards,  came  from 
college  halls.  During  the  first  half  of  this  century  Harvard  Uni- 
versity sent  forth  the  great  historians,  Prescott,  Motley,  and  Ban- 
croft; the  poets.  Holmes  and  Lowell;  clergymen  like  Phillips 
Brooks;  orators  like  Everett;  Emerson,  the  philosopher.  Bry- 
ant graduated  from  Williams  College ;  Daniel  Webster  and  Ru- 
fus  Choate  from  Dartmouth ;  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  from 
Bowdoin. 

Our  Western  colleges  have  been  in  existence  scarcely  long 
enough  for  their  alumni  to  have  reached  that  age  when  men  ac- 
complish their  best  work.  Within  the  past  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, their  graduates  have  been  rising  rapidly  into  positions  of 
influence  and  preferment. 

Greencastle,  Ind. 


GRUBE'S    METHOD.* 


BY  PROF.   LOUIS  SOLDAN. 
[Principal  of  the  St,  Louis  Normal  School, "l 


ARTICLE    I. 

4^  i^ VERY  text-book  of  primary  arithmetic  professes  to  teach  the 
c^  numbers  in  some  way  or  other,"  says  Grube;  **but  to 
know  a  number  really  means  to  know  also  its  most  simple  rela- 
tions to  those  numbers,  at  least,  which  are  smaller  than  it" 
Any  child,  however,  who  knows  a  number  and  its  relations, 
must  be  also  able  to  perform  the  operations  of  adding,  subtract- 
ing, etc.,  for  they  are  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  relation 

•  From  "  Essay  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Arithmetic." 
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in  which  one  number  stands  to  others.  Each  example  shows  what 
must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  number  to  raise  it  or  lower  it 
to  equality  with  another;  or,  as  in  muftiplication  ahd  division,  it 
sets  forth  the  multiple  relation  of  two  numbers.  The  four  pro- 
cesses are  the  direct  result  of  comparing,  or  **  measuring,"  as 
Grube  calls  it,  two  numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the 
child  can  perform  all  these  operations,  for  instance,  .within  the 
limits  of  2,  can  it  be  supposed  really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  number.  So  Grube  takes  up  one  number  after  the  other, 
and  compares  it  with  the  preceding  ones  in  all  imaginable  ways, 
by  means  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
This  comparing  or  ** measuring"  takes  place  always  on  external^ 
visible  objects,  so  that  the  pupil  can  see  the  objects,  the  numbers 
of  which  he  has  to  compare  with  each  other.  The  adherents  of 
this  method  claim  for  it  that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  philosophical 
theory,  and  that  it  has  proved  superior  in  practice  to  the  methods 
in  use  before  its  invention. 

Some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  this  method  of  in- 
struction are  given  by  Grube  in  the  following : 

**i.  (Language.)  We  can  not  impress  too  much  upon  the 
teacher's  mind  that  each  lesson  in  arithmetic  must  be  a  lesson  in 
language  at  the  same  time.  This  requirement  is  indispensable 
with  our  method.  As  the  pupil  in  the  primary  grade  should  be 
generally  held  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  loud,  distinctly, 
and  with  clear  articulation,  so  especially  in  arithmetic,  the 
teacher  has  to  insist  on  fluency,  smoothness,  and  neatness^ of 
expression,  and  should  lay  special  stress  upon  the  process  of  solu- 
tion  of  each  example.  As  long  as  the  language  for  the  number 
is  not  perfect,  the  idea  of  the  number  is  defective  as  well.  An 
example  is  not  finished  when  the  result  has  been  found,  but  when 
it  has  been  solved  in  a  proper  way.  Language  is  the  only  test  by 
which  the  teacher  can  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  have  per- 
fectly mastered  any  step  or  not. 

**2.  (Questions.)  Teachers  should  avoid  asking  too  many 
questions.  Such  questions,  moreover,  as,  by  containing  half 
the  answer,  prompt  the  scholar,  should  be  oitiitte.d.  The  scholar 
must  speak  himself  as  much  as  possible. 
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''3.  (Class  and  Individual  Recitation.)  In  order  to  animate 
the  lesson,  answers  should  be  given  alternately  by  the  scholars 
individually,  and  by  the  class  in  concert.  The  typical  numerical 
diagrams  (which,  in  the  following,  will  continually  re-appear)  are 
especially  fit  to  be  recited  in  concert. 

'*4.  (Illustrations.)  Every  process  and  each  example  should 
be  illustrated  by  means  of  objects.  Fingers,  lines,  or  any  other 
objects  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  objects  of  some  kind  must 
always  be  presented  to  the  class. 

**5.  (Comparing  and  Measuring.)  The  operation  at  each 
new  stage  consists  in  comparing  or  measuring  each  new  number 
with  the  preceding  ones.  Since  this  measuring  can  take  place 
either  in  relation  to  difference  (arithmetical  ratio),  or  in  relation 
to  quotient  (geometrical  ratio),  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  the 
first  four  rules.  A  comparison  of  two  numbers  can  only  take 
place  by  means  of  one  of  the  four  processes.  This  comparison 
of  two  numbers,  illustrated  by  objects,  should  be  foUowed  by 
exercises  in  the  rapid  solving  of  problems  and  a  view  of  the 
numerical  relations  of  the  numbers  just  treated,  in  more  difficult 
combinations.  The  latter  offer  a  good  test  as  to  whether  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical  relations  of  the 
number  treated,  have  been  converted  into  ideas  by  the  process  of 
mental  assimilation.  In  connection  with  this,  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  in  applied  numbers  are  given  to  show  that  applied 
numbers 'hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  pure  num- 
bers do. 

**6.  (Writing  of  Figures.)  On  the  neatness  in  writing  the 
figures  the  requisite  time  must  be  spent.  Since  an  invariable 
diagram  for  each  number  will  reappear  in  all  stages  of  this  course 
of  instruction,  the  pupils  will  soon  become  able  to  prepare  the 
work  for  each  coming  number  by  writing  its  diagram  on  their 
slates." 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Grube  subjects  each  number 
to  the  following  process  : 

I.  Exercises  on  the  pure  number,  always  using  objects  for 
illustration. 

a.     Measuring  (comparing)  the  number  with  each  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  ones,  commencing  with  i,  in  regard  to  addition,  multi-- 
plication,  subtraction,  and  division,  each  number  being  compared 
by  all  these  processes  before  the  next  number  is  taken  up  for 
comparison.    For  instance,  6  is  first  compared  with  i  by  means 
of  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division, 

(1+1+,  etc.  =6;  6X1=6;  6— I— I,  etc.=i ;  6-+-i=6,) 

then  with  2,  then  with  3,  and  so  forth. 

h    Practice  in  solving  the  foregoing  examples  rapidly. 

c.  Finding  and  solving  combinations  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples. 

II.     Exercises  on  examples  with  applied  numbers. 

In  the  following,  Mr.  Grube  gives  but  the  outline,  the  skele- 
ton as  it  were,  of  his  method,  trusting  that  the  teacher  will  sup- 
ply the  rest.  The  sign  of  division,  as  will  be  explained  below, 
should  be  read  at  the  beginning,  *  *  from  ...  I  can  take  away 
...  —  times.'*  By  this  way  of  reading,  the  connection  between 
subtraction  and  division  become  evident. 

First  Step. — The  Number  One, 

^  As  arithmetic  consists  in  reciprocal  *  measuring '  (comparing),  it  can  not 
commence  with  the  number  i,  as  there  is  nothing  to  measure  it  with,  except 
itself  as  the  absolute  measure." 

I.  The  abstract  (pure)  number. 

One  finger,  one  line ;  one  is  once  one.     The  scholars  learn  to  write : 

I 

1X1=1 

II.  The  applied  number. 
What  is  to  be  found  once  in  the  room,  at  home,  on  the  human  body  ? 

Second  Step. — The  Number  Two, 

I.    The  pure  number. 

a.    Measuring  (comparing). 

I  f  1  +  1=2. 

'  J  2X1=2. 

1   2-1=1. 

^^  2-i-i=2.    (Read :    From  2  I  can  take  away  i  twice.) 

2  is  I  more  than  I.     I  is  i  less  than  2.     2  is  the  double  of  I,  or  twice  i. 
I  is  J  of  2. 
^.    Practice  in  solving  examples  rapidly. 

1  +  1=?    2— i=?    2-j-i=?     i-fi  —  1X2=?  etc. 
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c.  Combinations.  What  number  is  contained  twice  in  2  ?  2  is  the  double 
of  what  number?  Of  what  number  is  I  one-half?  Which  number  must  I 
double  to  get  2  ?  I  know  a  number  that  has  in  it  I  more  than  I.  Which  is 
it  ?     What  number  have  I  to  add  to  I  in  order  to  get  2  ? 

II.    Applied  numbers. 

Fred,  had  2  dimes,  and  bought  cherries  for  I  dime.    How  many  dimes  had 

he  left  ? 

A  slate-pencil  costs  i  cent.     How  much  will  2  slate-pencils  cost  ? 

Charles  had  a  marble,  and  his  sister  had  twice  as  many.     How  many  did 

she  have  ? 

How  many  one-cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  2  cents  ? 

Third  Step. —  The  Number  Three. 

I.    The  pure  number. 
a.    Measuring. 

(I)     By  I. 


f; 


+  1  +  1=3. 

3  X  I  =•  3. 
-|  3  —  I  —  1  =  1.    (Better  than  3-1-1-1=0.) 

I  for  3  —  1=  2,  2  —  1  =  1. 

13-^  1=3. 

This  ought  to  be  read  :     From  3  I  can  take  away  I  3  times,  or,  in  3,  I  is 
contained  3  times.    The  ideas  of  "to  be  taken  away"  and  "to  be  contained" 
must  always  precede  the  higher  and  more  difficult  conception  of  dividing. 
(2)     Measuring  by  2. 

2  +  I  =  3i  >  +  2  =  3- 

1X2  +  1=3. 

3  —  2=1,  3  —  1=2. 

3  -f-  2  =  I  (I  remainder). 

(From  3  I  can  take  away  2  once,  and  I  will  remain;  or,  in  3,  2  is  contained 
once  and  i  over.) 

3  is  I  more  than  2,  3  is  2  more  than  I.  2  is  I  less  than  3,  2  is  i  more  than 
I.  I  is  2  less  than  3,  i  is  I  less  than  2.  •  3  is  3  times  I.  I  is  the  third  part 
of  3.     I  and  I  are  equal  numbers ;  I  and  2,  as  well  as  2  and  3,  are  unequal. 

Of  what  equal  or  what  unequal  numbers  does  3  consist,  therefore  ?  etc. 

b.  Practice  in  solving  examples  rapidly. 
How  many  are  3  —  I  —  1  +  2  divided  by  I  ? 

i-fi-j-i— 2-f-i-f  I— 2-I-1-I-1  ?    3X1— 2X*+^?     I— 2-fi-fi?  etc. 

The  answers  must  be  given  immediately.  . 

No  mistakes  can  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  examples ;  the  question 
whether  3  -j-  i  —  2  means  (3  X  ')  —  2  or  3  X  ('  —  2)  is  answered  by  the 
fact  that  these  examples  represent  oral  work,  and  that  it  is  supposed  that  the 
operation  indicated  by  the  first  two  numbers  (3  X  ')  ^^  completed  mentally 
before  the  next  number  is  given. 

c.  Combinations. 

From  what  number  can  you  take  twice  I  and  still  keep  I  ?  What  number 
is  3  times  I  ?  I  put  down  a  number  once,  and  again,  and  again  once,  and 
get  3 ;  what  number  did  I  put  down  3  times  ? 
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II.    Applied  numbers. 

How  many  cents  must  you  have  to  buy  a  three- cent  stamp  ? 

Annie  had  to  get  a  pound  of  tea  for  2  dollars.  Her  mother  gave  her  3  dol- 
2axs.     How  much  money  must  Annie  bring  back  ?       "^ 

Charles  read  i  line  in  his  primer ;  his  sister  read  2  lines  more  than  he  did. 
How  many  lines  did  she  read  ? 

If  I  slate-pencil  costs  i  cent,  how  much  will  3  slate-pencils  cost  ? 

Bertha  found  in  her  garden  3  violets,  and  took  them  to  her  parents.  How 
can  she  divide  them  between  her  father  and  mother  ? 

Fourth  Step. —  The  Number  Four, 

I.    The  pure  number, 
a.    Measuring, 


(I)     By  1, 


I 
I 

I  I 

I  I 

(2)     Measuring  by  2. 

I  I  2 


III  4.  . 

1  +  1+1  +  1=4(14-1=2,  2+1=3,3+1=4.) 

4X1=4. 

4 — I— I — 1=1. 

4-5-1=4. 


I  2 

(3)     Measuring  by  3. 

Ill         ,        r  3+1=4, 1+3=4. 

'  '  '  3  1  1X3+1=4. 

4— 3=i»  4—1=3- 
4-f-3=i  (i  remainder). 

(In  4,  3  is  contained  once  and  I  over;  or,  from  4  I  can  take  away  3  once, 
and  I  remains.) 

Name  animals  with  4  legs,  and  with  2  legs.  Wagons  and  vehicles  with  i 
wheel,  2,  and  4  wheels.  Compare  them.  4  is.i  more  than  3,  2  more  than  2, 
3  more  than  I.  3  is  i  less  than  4,  x  more  than  2,  2  more  than  i.  2  is  2  less 
than  4,  I  less  than  3,  I  more  than  i.  i  is  3  less  than  4,  2  less  than  3,  I  less 
than  2.  4  is  4  times  I,  twice  2.  I  is  the  fourth  part  of  4,  2  one-half  of  4. 
Of  what  equal  and  unequal  numbers  can  we  form  the  number  4  ? 

h.     Problems  for  rapid  solution. 

2X2  — 3  +  2X1  —  I  — 2  +  2? 

4  —  I  —  i  +  i  +  i  —  3,  how  many  less  than  4  ?  etc. 

c.    Combinations. 

What  number  must  I  double  to  get  4  ?  Four  is  twice  what  number  ?  Of 
what  number  is  2  one-half?  Of  what  number  is  i  the  fourth  part?  What 
number  can  be  taken  twice  from  4  ?  What  number  is  3  more  than  i  ?  How 
muc]i  have  I  to  add  to  the  half  of  4  to  get  4  ?  Half  of  4  is  how  many  times 
I  less  than  3  ?  etc. 
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II.    Applied  numbers. 

Caroline  had  6  pinks  in  her  flower-pot,  which  she  neglected  very  much. 
For  this  reason,  one  day  one  of  the  flowers  had  withered,  the  second  day 
another,  and  the  following  day  one  more.  How  many  flowers  did  Giroline 
keep? 

How  many  dollars  are  2  -f-  2  dollars  ?    3  apples  and  i  apple  ? 

4  quarts  =  I  gallon. 

Annie  bought  a  gallon  of  milk,  how  many  quarts  did  she  have  ?  She  paid 
I  dime  for  the  quart,  how  many  dimes  did  she  ^ay  for  the  gallon  ? 


4-! 


quart 
quart 
quart 


I  dime. 
I  dime. 
I      dime. 


quart,  I    |      dime. 


What  part  of  i  gallon  is  i  quart  ?  If  a  quart  costs  2  dimes,  can  you  get  a 
gallon  for  4  dimes  ?  A  cook  used  a  gallon  of  milk  in  4  days.  How  much 
did  she  use  each  day  ? 

The  recitations  should  be  made  interesting  and  animated  by 
frequently  varying  the  mode  of  illustration ;  and  in  this  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  teacher  and  her  inventive  power  can  display  them- 
selves to  their  best  advantage.  It  is,  of  course,  superfluous  to 
describe  the  infinite  variety  of  subjects  which  may  be  used,  but 
a  few  suggestions  will  perhaps  prove  acceptable.  Those  illus- 
trations which  compel  the  whole  class  to  be  active,  or  which  are 
of  special  interest,  and  arouse  the  attention  of  pupils,  are  of 
greater  value  than  others.  For  instance:  ** Class,  raise  two 
fingers  of  your  right  hand ;  two  fingers  of  your  left  hand.  How 
many  fingers  have  you  raised  ?  Two  fingers  and  two  fingers  are 
how  many  ?  Two  and  two  are  how  many  ?  Carrie  may  show 
to  the  class  with  her  fingers  that  two  and  two  are  four."  This 
plan  of  illustrating  should  be  used  very  frequendy,  as  it  requires 
the  whole  class  to  be  active. 

The  following  illustration  is  also  commendable,  as  it  hardly 
ever  fails  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  class ;  every  pupil  likes  to 
be  allowed  to  illustrate  a  problem  in  this  way:  "From  four  I 
can  take  away  two  how  many  times  ?  Emma  may  show  that 
her  answer  is  correct  by  making  some  of  the  other  girls  stand. 
(The  class  know  that  those  whom  Emma  teaches  must  stand 
until  she  niakes  them  take  their  seats  again.)  Emma:  Four 
little  girls  are  standing  here.     From  4  little  girls  I  take  2  little 
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girls  once,  (making  two  of  the  four  take  their  seats)  twice,  (mak- 
ing the  other  two  sit  down).  From  4  little  girls  I  can  take 
away  2  little  girls  twice.  From  4  I  can  take  two  away  twice. 
4-4-2  =  2." 


CHILD-LIFE. 


CKENHAM,  Kent,  ") 

r,  Orpington,  S.  E.  R.,  >• 

19th,  1881.  3 


|he  following  letter  from  Professor  Darwin,  of  England,  to  a 

member  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  Boston,  will  be 

read  with  interest  by  every  person  who  believes  in  a  **  science 

of  childhood." 

Down,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
*        Railway  Station, 

July 

Dear  Madam : — In  response  to  your  wish,  I  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  expressing  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  your  proposed  in- 
vestigation on  the  mental  and  bodily  development  of  infants. 
Very  little  is  at  present  accurately  known  on  this  subject,  and  I 
believe  that  isolated  observations  will  add  but  little  to  our  knowl- 
edge; whereas  tabulated  results  from  a  very  large  number  of 
observations,  systematically  made,  would  probably  throw  much 
light  on  the  sequence  and  period  of  development  of  the  several 
faculties. 

This  knowledge  would  probably  give  a  foundation  for  some 
improvement  in  our  education  of  young  children,  and  would 
show  us  whether  the  same  system  ought  to  be  followed  in  all 
cases. 

I  will  venture  to  specify  a  few  points  of  inquiry  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  possess  some  scientific  interest.  For  instance,  does 
the  education  of  the  parents  influence  the  mental  powers  of  their 
children  at  any  age,  either  at  a  very  early  or  somewhat  more 
advanced  stage  ?  This  could  perhaps  be  learned  by  schoolmas- 
ters or  mistresses,  if  a  large  number  of  children  were  first  classed 
according  to  age  and  their  mental  lattainments,  and  afterwards 
in  accordance  with  the  education  of  their  parents,  as  far  as  this 
could  be  discovered. 
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• 

As  observation  is  one  of  the  earliest  faculties  developed  in 
young  children,  and  as  this  power  would  probably  be  exercised 
in  an  equal  degree  by  the  children  of  educated  and  uneducated 
persons,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  any  transmitted  effect  from 
education  could  be  displayed  only  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  test  statistically  in  a  similar  manner  the 
truth  of  the  "often-repeated  statement  that  colored  chilflren  at  first 
learn  as  quickly  as  white  children,  but  that  they  afterwards  fall 
'  off  in  progress.  If  it  could  be  proved  tfmt  education  acts  not 
only  on  the  individual,  b«t*b^  transmission,  on  the  race,  this 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  all  working  on  this  all-im- 
pof  tant  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  children  sometimes  exhibit  at  a  ver}' 
early  age  strong  special  tastes,  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned, 
although  occasionally  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  reversion  to 
the  taste  or  occupation  of  some  progenitor ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  far  such  early  tastes  are  persistent,  and 
influence  the  future  career  of  the  individual.  In  some  instances 
such  tastes  die  away  without  apparently  leaving  any  after-eflfect; 
but  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  how  far  this  is  commonly  the 
case,  as  we  should  then  know  whether  it  were  important  to  di- 
rect, as  far  as  this  is  possible,  the  early  tastes  of  our  children. 
It  may  be  more  beneficial  that  a  child  should  follow  energetically 
some  pursuit,  of  however  trifling  a  nature,  and  thus  acquire 
perseverance,  than  that  he  should  be  turned  from  it,  because  of 
no  future  advantage  to  him. 

I  will  mention  one  other  small  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to 
very  young  children,  which  may  possibly  prove  important  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  language ;  but  it  could  be  investigated 
only  by  persons  possessing  an  accurate  musical  ear.  Children, 
even  before  they  can  articulate,  express  some  of  their  feelings 
and  desires  by  noises  uttered  in  different  notes.  For  instance, 
they  make  an  interrogative  noise,  and  others  of  assent  and  dis- 
sent in  different  tones ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  worth  while  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  uniformity  in  different  children  in 
the  pitch  of  their  voices  under  various  frames  of  mind. 
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I  fear  this  letter  will  be  of  no  use  to  70a,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  my  sympathy  and  good  wishes  in  your  researches^ 
I  beg  leave  to  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  faithfully. 

Charles  Darwin, 
To  Mrs.  JEmify  TaOot,  B&sf09$,  Mass. 


MISTAKES  OF  OUR. PRESENT  SCHOOLS.* 

BY  A.    M.    GOW, 

For  many  yean  Ssperintendent  of  the  EvansviUe  schodi,  now  Editor  of  the 

«<  Washington  (Penn.)  Reporter." 


r[E  design  of  our  public  school  system  is  to  perpetuate  our 
republican  form  of  government  by  training  our  children  for 
good  citizenship.  A  good  citizen  must  have  that  general  inte^ 
ligence  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  primary  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  the  operations  of  law.  He  must  be 
put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  himself  in  honest  independence. 
Froude,  the  historian  and  essayist,  says:  "No  education  which 
does  not  make  this  its  first  aim  is  worth  anything  at  all.  There 
are  but  three  ways  of  living,  as  some  one  has  said — by  working, 
by  begging,  or  by  stealing."  The  good  citizen  should  be  com- 
pelled neither  to  beg  nor  to  steals  he  must  be  educated  there- 
fore for  work. 

The  good  citizen  must  have  a  knowledge  of  his  personal,  so- 
cial, and  civil  obligations ;  these  are  not  intuitive  ideas,  they  are 
derived  from  the  instruction  and  training  given  by  competent 
teachers.  The  work  of  the  schools  then,  in  short,  is  to  impart 
that  degree  of  education  to  the  average  child  of  the  state,  which 
shall  make  it  intelligent  as  to  its  duties,  responsible  as  to  its  ob- 
ligations, and  self-supporting. 

The  popular  idea  of  education,  and  one  fostered  very  largely 
in  the  schools,  is  that  the  young  rail-splitters,  and  tailor  boys, 

*  Extract  from  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Peansylvania  State  Teach- 
ers'Association. 
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and  canal  drivers,  should  all  go  to  school  in  order  to  be  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  inspiration  of  the  schools, 
and  we  claim  that  it  is  a. great  mistake.  It  is  a  great  blunder  to 
hold  up  the  prizes  of  public  office  as  the  rewards  of  education. 
Millions  of  our  people  can  not  be  office-holders,  but  they  can  be 
good  citizens.  The  persistent  office-seeker  may  be  a  good  citi- 
zen, possibly,  but  the  chances  are  that  his  ambition  and  his  self- 
ishness will  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of  his  usefulness  to  society. 
Spinoz?i  says :  **  For  myself,  I  am  certain  that  the  good  of  hu- 
man life  can  not  lie  in  the  possession  of  things  which,  for  one 
man  to  possess,  is  for  the  rest  to  lose,  but  rather  in  things  which 
all  can  possess  alike,  and  where  one  man's  wealth  promotes  his 
neighbor's."  Good  citizenship  is  attainable  by  every  child  in 
the  state,  and  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  that  every  child  be  edu- 
cated to  attain  to  all  that  the  term  implies. 

The  first  effort  in  the  way  of  instruction,  in  the  ordinary  school, 
is  to  teach  the  child  to  read  We  shall  say  nothing  about  meth- 
ods, only  allude  to  results.  There  is  a  great  difference  among 
people  as  to  what  is  meant  by  reading.  Every  child  should  be 
an  intelligent,  capable,  thinking  reader.  The  printed  page, 
which  is  the  great  treasure-house  of  wisdom,  should  be  laid  open 
to  its  use,  and  it  should  be  furnished  with  the  key.  Dogberry 
says  that  to  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to 
write  and  read  come  by  nature.  Dogberry  was  wi'ong.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  learn  tp  read ;  it  is 
a  greater  mistake  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  teach  the  art  of 
reading  to  the  average  child ;  but  the  greatest  mistake  of  the 
schools  is  that  reading  is  not  generally  taught.  To  maintain  this 
last  proposition,  and  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  permit  me  to 
quote  from  that  most  entertaining  book  of  Hugh  Miller,  '*My 
Schools  and  School  Masters,  or  the  Story  of  my  Education." 
He  says:  ** During  my  sixth  year  I  spelt  my  way,  under  the 
dame,  through  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Proverbs  and  the 
New  Testament,  and  then  entered  upon  her  highest  form,  as  a 
member  of  the  Bible  class ;  but  all  the  while  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring learning  had  been  a  dark  ©ne,  which  I  slowly  mastered, 
in  humble  confidence  in  the  awful  wisdom  of  the  school-mistress, 


1 

t 
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not  knowing  whither  it  tended';  when  all  at  oiace  my  mind  awoke 
to  the  meaning  of  that  most  deh'ghtful  of  all  narratives — the  story 
of  Joseph.  Was  there  ever  such  a  discovery  made  before  ?  I 
actually  found  out  for  myself  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of 
finding  stories  in  books ;  and  from  that  moment  reading  became 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  my  amusements.  I  began  by  get- 
ting into  a  corner  on  the  dismissal  of  the  scho6l,  and  there  con- 
ning over  to  myself  the  new-found  story  of  Joseph ;  nor  did  one 
perusal  suffice ;  the  other  Scripture  stories  followed,  in  especial 
the  story  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines,  of  David  and  Goliah, 
of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  after  these  came  the  New 
Testament  stories  and  parables." 

How  many  children  are  left  to  discover,  as  Hugh  Miller  did, 
that  ** reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories  in  books,**  and  alas  ! 
how  many  go  through  the  motions  of  reading  as  he  did,  without 
ever  being  rewarded  for  their  painful  eflforts?  Hugh  Miller 
naade  many  discoveries,  but  he  never  made  one  of  such  import- 
ance to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

Horace  Mann,  thfe  eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  narrates  his 
experience  in  his  lecture  on  "District  School  Libraries."     He    \ 
says:    **I  never  attended  any  but  a  common  school  until  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  time,  I  had  never  heard  a 
question  asked,   either  by  teacher  or  scholar,   respecting   the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  sentence  in  a  reading  lesson.    In  spelling, 
where  words  were  addressed  singly  to  the  ey«  or  ear,  we  uttered 
a  single  mechanical  sound ;  and  in  reading,  when  words  came 
in  a  row,  the  sounds  followed  in  a  row ;  but  it  was  the  work  of 
.the  organs  of  speech  only — the  reflecting  and  imaginative  pow-      i 
ers  being  all  the  while  as  stagnant  as  the  Dead  Sea."    Mr.  Mann 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  failure  to  use  and  to  appreciate      ; 
the  public  libraries  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  reading  was      • 
not  taught.     He  further  says:     **When  a  scholar  at  the  age  of      \ 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  leaves  any  one  of  our  public  schools, 
I  can  not  see  with  what  propriety  we  can  say  he  has  learned  the 
art  of  reading  in  that  school,  if  he  can  not  properly  understand, 
either  by  reading  himself,  or  by  hearing  another  read,  any  com- 
mon book  of  history,  biography,  morals  or  poetry ;  or  if  he  can 
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not  comprehend  all  the  words  commonly  spoken  in  the  lecture 
room,  the  court  room,  or  the  pulpit"  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  schools  have  profited  by  the  experiences  of  such  teachen  as 
Miller  and  ttann,  and  that  under  the  improved  systems  of  later 
years  such  illustrations  oi  imperfect  teaching  and  learning  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found. 

Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  made  an  investigation  of  the  public  schools  of 
Norfolk  county,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
children  were  taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  In  some  schook 
the  results  were  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  in  the  case  of 
many  others,  they  were  most  deplorable.  The  children  had 
memorized  rules  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  that  Uiey  did  not 
understand  and  could  not  apply.  The  examinations  showed 
that  the  three  R's  had  been  entirely  neglected — ^they  could  nei- 
ther read,  write  nor  spelL  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  in  the 
December  number  of  the  North  American  Review^  claims  in  part 
as  .a  result  of  these  examinations,  that  the  public  schools  are  a 
failure.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  White,-  but  we  shall  not 
abuse  him  for  his  fearless  attempt  to  expose  the  defects  of  the 
system,  which  are  certainly  very  grave. 

If  our  schools  are  not  preparing  our  children  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  by  teaching  them  the  fundamental  branches,  it  is 
better  that  we  should  know  it  and  if  possible  apply  the  remedy, 
rather  than  rest  in  a  fancied,  though  false  security.  It  is  a  mis- 
take for  the  school  men  to  exhibit  irritation  at  the  deductions  of 
Mr.  White,  if  his  premises  are  true.  The  first  thing  for  the 
schools  to  do  is  to  ascertain  by  thorough,  patient,  honest  inves- 
tigation, whether  the  results  obtained  in  Norfolk  county,  Mass., 
are  different  from  those  to  be  obtained  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
argument  must  be  based  on  the  facts,  and  the  question  is  whether 
our  teachers  have  the  courage  to  make  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Froude,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  says:  ''  I  ask  a  modern  march-of-intellect 
man  what  education  is  for;  and  he  tells  me  it  is  to  make  educated 
men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is ;  he  tells  me  it  is  a  man 
whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of 
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the  world  he  lives  in — the  different  races  of  men,  their  languages, 
their  histories,  and  the  books  that  they  have  written ;  and  again, 
modern  science,  astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  econ- 
omy, mathematics,  mechanics — everything,  in  fact,  which  an 
educated  man  ought  to  know/'  This  is  the  idea  of  education 
entertained  in  most  of  our  schools,  particularly  in  those  of  our 
villages,  towns  and  cities  that  ix>ast  of  a  so-called  High  school. 
We  think  it  a  mistake,  especially  if  the  foundation — ^the  much- 
abused  three  R's,  is  as  imperfectly  laid  as  is  claimed  by  Mr.  White. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Pcnnsyhania  School  Journal  may 
be  found  the  results  of  an  examination  made  by  W.  W.  Speer, 
Superintendent  of  Marshall  county,  Iowa.  He  says  :  ''I  gave 
simple  tests  to  ascertain  what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of 
teaching  writing,  spelling,  language,  the  use  of  capitals,  punctu- 
ation in  its  simplest  form,  and  in  training  to  neatness,  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  handling  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
These  are  things  which  the  common  schools  ought  to  teach.  In 
one  school  I  pronounced  the  words  pencil^  HeUn^  clothes-press, 
and  raspberries,  and  asked  the  advanced  class  of  the  school  to 
place  them  in  short,  simple  sentences."  .  He  then  gives  the  results 
of  the  work  of  nineteen  pupils,  the  avevQg^  fige  of  whom  is  over 
fifteen  years.  These  pupils  had  an  average  schooling  of  nine 
years,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  write  the  four  simple  test- 
words  given  without  the  most  amusing  and  absurd  blunders.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  such  a  school  is  a  failure,  for  it  certainly 
is  not  fitttng  its  pupils,  in  any  respect,  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship ;  for  if  these  branches  are  not  taught,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
nothing  else  is. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  have  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  this  state,  that  their  real  value 
may  be  understood  ?  It  is  evident  that  if  the  elementary  work 
of  the  schools  is  imperfect,  the  superstructure  must  be  in  a  great 
degree  valueless.  -  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  school  officers  have 
permitted  the  schools  to  close  term  after  term,  and  year  after 
year,  without  an  honest  investigation  of  their  real  worth.  The 
exhibition  has  taken  the  place  of  the  examination,  and  we  think 
it  an  educational  mistake  of  the  gravest  kind. 
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Is  an  election  of  school  trustee  by  the  Council  valid,  if  done  at  another 
than  the  first  meeting  in  June,  the]time  named  in  the  law? 

This  question  has  just  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
George  E,  Sackett  v.  fames  H,  Foreman^  of  New  Albany,  decided  Septem- 
ber 15th,  1881. 

The  Council  not  being  able  to  «lect  at  the  first  meeting  in  June,  finally 
elected  July  19th,  1880. 

The  law  says:  "The  Common  Council  of  each  city  »  •  »  shall,  at 
their  first  regular  n^eeting  in  the  month  of  June,  elect  three  school  trustees,  who 
shall  hold  their  office  one,  two,  or  three  years,  respectively,  •  ♦  *  and 
annually  thereafter  elect  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office'  three 
years     •     *     *     ." 

The  counsel  for  the  appellant  uses  this  language :  "  The  words  of  this 
statute  are  peremptory,  definite  and  exclusive.  A  day  certain  is  fixed  for  the 
election,  and  every  subsequent  election  is  required  to  be  held  annually  there- 
after. But  an  election  held  upon  any  other  day  than  the  day  of  the  firsti  reg- 
ular meeting  in  the  month  of  June  in  each  year  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute.     No  discretion  is  allowed  to  the  Common  Council    * 

*  *  the  failure  of  the  Council  to  elect  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  statute 
suspended  their  power  of  election  until  the  recurrence  of  the  election  day  in 
the  following  year." 

The  counsel  for  the  appellee  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  under  the  law  the 
duty  to  elect  is  imperative,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  prescribes  the  time  when 
the  election  shall  be  had  is  directory  only. 

The  court  sajrs :  **  We  concur  in  this  position.  The  opposite  view  leads 
directly  and  necessarily  to  results,  which  it  is  impossible  could  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  legislature,  and  which  an  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  will  plainly  show,  were  not  intended.  A  failure  to  elect  at  the  appointed 
time,  as  may  well  have  been  conceived,  was  liable  to  happen  from  many 
causes.  A  quorum  of  the  Council  may  be  wanting  on  account  of  accident, 
or  of  sickness,  or  absence  of  its  members;  and  when  a  quorum  is  not  wanting 
a  tie  vote  may  defeat  a  choice.  But  if  it  be  held  that  a  failure  to  elect,  sus- 
pends the  power  to  elect  until  the  recurrence  of  the  prescribed  day,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  corrupt  motives  and  influences  may  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  election  at  the  appointed  time  "     *    •    • 

The  law  intended  that  one  trustee  be  elected  each  year  for  three  years.  **  If 
the  power  can  not  be  exercised  except  on  the  day  named  in  the  statute,  then 

*  •    •    in  every  case  of  failur^  to  elect  at  the  first  meeting  in  June,  the  in- 
cumbent may  hold  over  for  another  full,  term  of  three  years.     The  Council 

*  annually  thereafter  shall  elect  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
for  three  years,*  says  the  law,  and  if,  as  counsel  claims,  this  language  is  '  pe- 
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remptory;  definite  and  exclusive/  there  can  be  an  election  of  but  one  trustee 
each  year,  and  as  one  vacancy  occufs  regularly  each  year^  that  alotie  can  be 
filled.  And  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  more  than  one  may  be  elected  at  a 
time,  there  still  remains  the 'piovisipn  that  the  trustee  so  elected  shall  hold  his 
office  for  three  years ;  and  so  it  will  result  that  instead  of  one  trustee  going 
out  and  his  successor  coming  4nftniiual}y,  there  may  be  two  trustees,  and  even 
the  entire  board  to  be  elected  at  one  time,  which  would  frustrate  entirely  the 
design  of  the  law  in  this  important  respect.  Our  conclusion  that  such  an  elec- 
tion may  be  valid,  though  had  after  the  appointed  time,  is  not  only  supported 
bf  sound  reason  and  the  demands  of  public  policy,  but  is  in  accordance  with 
the  current  of  authority."     Here  many  cases  are  referred  to. 

The  case  of  The  State  v.  Harrison,  67  Ind.  71,  is  commented  upon.  Har- 
rison was  Supt.  of  Boone  county.  The  trustees  failed  to  elect  on  the  day 
named  in  the  law  and  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  they  failed  to  elect 
and  adjourned  sine  die»  Afterward  the  auditor  called  the  trustees  together 
and  they  elected  a  successor,  to  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  refused  to  surr 
render  the  office,  and  the  Supreme  Court  recently  decided  the  election  of  his 
successor  illegal.  The  comment  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Harrison  case  was 
decided  on  different  grounds.  The  auditor  can  only  call  a  meeting  to  fiU 
vacancies.  In  this  case  no  vacancy  existed,  as  the  old  incumbent  was  holding 
over  onder  law.  Had  the  election  been  made  at  the  adjourned  meeting  the 
inference  is  that  the  court  would  have  held  it  valid.  •  The  language  of  the 
comment  is :  "  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  if  an  election  had 
been  accomplished  upon  the  second  day,  or  upon  the  day  of  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  would  have  been  decided  invalid : 
and  possibly  after  the  adjournment  without  day,  a  mandamus  might  lawfully 
have  issued  to  compel  a  reassemblage  in  order  to  periurm  the  work  which 
they  ought  to  have  done  before  adjourning." 

Judgment  affirmed.    Judge  Howk  was  absent 


The  case  reported  in  the  *'  official "  of  the  Journal  last  month  concerning 
the  payment  of  teachers'  for  time  taught  after  the  term  of  license  has  expired, 
has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  court 
will  <* advance''  the  case,  as  it  involves  matter  of  public  interest,  and  give  a 
speedy  decision.  If  this  is  not  done  a  year  may  elapse  before  the  case  is 
reached. 


The  School  Board  of  New  Albany  has  re-organized,  in  obedience  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Sackett  and  Mr.  Fawcett  retiring.  The 
Board  is  organized  as  follows:  M.  McDonald,  President;  J.  H.  Foreman, 
Treasurer ;  Wm.  Dunbar,  Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TRESIDENT  GARFIELD'S  EARLY  LIFE,  AND  LESSONS  DRAWN 

THEREFROM. 


[The  following  wtt  written  to  be  read  to  the  pupils  of  the  IndinaepoKs  schoelt  w  a 
-part  of  the  memorial  exerciaee,  which  took  place  in  all  the  aehools  on  the  aftaraooa  of 
September  96th,  the  day  on  which  the  President  was  buried.  Believing  that  it  can  be 
«ead  and  commented  upon  with  profit  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  we  print  it  in  the 
JoumaL  Although  the  life  has  closed  and  the  funeral  past,  the  example  stJU  fires  and 
the  lessons  to  the  young  will  be  strikingly  appropriate  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.] 


President  Jamis  A.  Garfield  was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  Cuyahoga  cotinty, 
Ohio,  fifteen  miles  from  Mentor,  his  late  home,  November  19, 1831.  He  died 
last  Monday,  September  19 ;  so  he  was  not  quite  fifty  years  old.  He  was  the 
twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fourth  one  who  has  died  in 
•office.    The  other  diree  were  Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Lincoln. 

When  President  Garfield  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  wife  and  four  children,  James  being  the  youngest,  with  only  a  litde 
farm  of  30  acres,  not  entirely  paid  for,  to  live  upon.  Just  before  he  died,  he 
said  to  the  mother,  ''Eliza,  I  have  brought  you  four  young  saplings  into  theie 
woods.    Take  care  of  them."    She  did  take  care  of  them,  and  O,  how  nobly! 

Every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  read  President  GaifieldVlife,  and  learn  how 
his  mother  worked  for  him  and  his  brother  and  sisters,  and  how  she  taught 
them  to  work,  and  how  she  taught  them  to  study  and  to  be  honest  and  true. 

When  little  James  was  only  three  years  old,  his  mother  gave  a  comer  of  her 
tmall  farm  as  a  site  for  a  district  school  house.  In  this  house,  made  out  of 
rude  logs,  with  no  desks  such  as  you  have,  only  long  benches  made  out  of 
slabs,  without  backs,  to  sit  upon,  and  rough  puncheons  for  a  floor,  James  fint 
went  to  school,  and  learned  his  first  lessons.  At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he 
took  a  prize  for  being  the  best  reader  in  his  class.  The  prize  was  a  New 
Testament. 

He  could  not  go  to  school  all  the  time,  as  boys  and  girls  now  do.  Hie 
school  only  lasted  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
children  had  to  work.  Although  James  could  not  go  to  school  in  the  spring 
and  summer  and  fall,  he  did  not  neglect  his  books.  He  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  read.  Books  were  not  so  plentiful  then  as  now,  and  he 
bad  the  use  of  no  library,  and  he  had  little  money  with  which  to  buy  boob; 
but  still  he  managed  in  some  way  to  get  them.  He  borrowed  them,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  was  not  9  book  in  all  the  neighborhood  that  he  had  not  read, 
and  some  of  them  a  great  many  times,  until  he  knew  them  almost  by  heart. 
These  were  the  books  that  did  him  most  good.  Had  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  reading  light,  trashy  novels  and  story  books,  simply  because  they  ex- 
cited him,  he  never  would  have  been  a  great  man.    What  he  was  compelled 
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to  do  by  necessity,  was  the  best  thing  he  possibly  coald  hare  done,  even  had 
he  had  access  to  a  la>s;e  library.  A  comparadTely  few  good  boohs,  read  and 
re-read  nntil  their  contents  are  mastered,  will  bene6t  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  hasty  reading  of  a  great  many  books.  So  industrioos  was  he  that 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  was  the  best  scholar  in  all  that  neighbor- 
hood. He  got  mnch  of  his  education  by  reading  and  studying  alter  other 
people  were  in  bed. 

**  Th«  heightt  of  great  men,  reached  aad  kept. 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 
But  they,  whilst  their  oompanioiis  slept. 
Were  toiliag  upward  ia  the  nicht." 

About  this  time  he  began  to  "  work  out "  in  the  summer  time  to  earn  money. 
He  worked  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  He  did  all  kinds  of  farm  work ; 
he  made  hay,  he  bound  wheat,  he  chopped  wood  by  the  cord,  part  of  the  time 
getting  Mily  nine  dollars  a  month.  One  time  he  went  to  Clereland,  deter- 
mined to  be  a  sailor,  but  finally  gave  this  up,  and  he  became  a  driver  on  a 
canal  boat  This  little  episode  of  his  life,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  continued  only  about  four  months,  and  was,  for  the  most  part, 
commonplace  and  monotonous.  Once  he  fell  into  the  canal  and  came  very 
near  being  drowned ;  he  was  saved  by  what  seemed  almost  a  miracle.  The 
exposure  on  the  canal  resulted  in  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  he  was  taken 
home  delirious. 

After  he  recovered  he  went  to  the  academy  for  a  time  and  worked  at  the 
carpenter  trade  mornings,  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  pay  his  board. 

Finally  he  obtained  a  certificate  to  teach  school,  and  taught  his  first  term 
for  |I3  a  month  and  '*  boarded  around,"  that  is,  he  took  turns  in  going  home 
with  the  pupils  to  stay  all  night.  When  he  was  18  yean  old  he  joined  the 
dmrch,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  faithful  and  true  member,  often  preaching. 
He  continued  to  study  and  work  and  teach  until  he  went  to  college,  and  so 
fiuthftil  had  he  been  in  private  study  that  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Junior 
Oass  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in  1856,  with 
high  honors.  Remember  that  he  made  his  own  way  while  getting  his  early 
education,  and  had  "saved  up"  nearly  enough  money  t#  take  him  through 
college.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  teaching,  first  as  professor  in  Hiram  Col« 
lege,  Ohio,  and  in  one  year  after  he  became  its  president 

His  habits  of  study  continued  with  him  all  through  his  busy  life,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  became  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  the  land.  Excepting, 
perhaps,  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  was  the  most  Jeamed  President  this  country 
has  ever  had.  v 

Some  of  the  lessons  we  should  learn  from  President  Garfield's  early  life 
are: 

I.  He  learned  to  work,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  work.  He  worked  at 
whatever  came  to  hand,  if  honorable,  and  he  believed  all  necessary  work  to 
be  honoraUe.  We  should  all  learn  that  it  is  honorable  to  work,  and  that  it 
is  dishonorable  not  to  work.  And  when  we  can  not  find  pleasant  work  to  do, 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  unpleasant  work  rather  than  become  dependent. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  stout,  hearty  young  man  came  to.  my  door  begging,  saying 
that  be  could  find  no  work.  I  said,  "  you  can  find  work  in  the  country  on  a 
farm."  He  answered  me  that  be  would  rather  Starve  than  do  farm  work  and 
live  in  the  country.  I  told  him  to  starve.  Young  men  often  say,  **This 
world  owes  me  a  living."  A  baser  lie  Satan  never  uttered.  How  did  the 
world  become  indebted  to  a  young  man  who  has  never  done  anything  for  the 
world  ?  The  world  owes  a  young  man  what  he  earns,  and  nothing  more* 
Garfield  always  had  work  because  he  wanted  it.  If  he  could  not  get  high 
wages,  he  took  the  best  offered.  He  did  not  lie  around  idle  waiting  for 
'* something  to  turn  up;  *'  he  w«nt  to  work  and  turned  something  up  for  him- 
self. He  did  not  wait  for  other  people  to  find  hhn  a  place,  he  made  a  place 
for  himself.  He  never  said  the  world  owed  him  a  living,  but  he  went  to  woilc 
and  earned  a  living  and  then  the  world  paid  the  debt.  Cuiteau ,  the  infamoBS 
imp  of  p>erdition,  who  killed  the  President,  is  a  good  representative  of  the  op- 
posite class.  He  was  unwilling  to  do  honest  work  for  a  living.  He  wanted 
to  make  his  living  by  his  wits.  He  was  willing  to  take  something  for  notfaing. 
He  wanted  other  people  to  help  him.  He  was  willing  to  live  off  of  other 
people's  earnings.  He  wanted  a  place,  and  because  President  Garfield Wused 
him  he  committed  a  crime,  that  dooms  him  to  execration  and  infamy  for  til 
time  to  come. 

2.  James  Garfield  as  a  boy  loved  and  obeyed  his  mother  and  his  teacher. 
He  learned  to  obey  while  at  home  and  in  school,  so  he  afterwards  knew  how 
to  obey  and  respect  the  laws  of  his  country.  Not  very  much  of  good  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  willing  to  obey  father  or  mother,  and  respect 
proper  authority  at  school.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  can  be  said 
of  President  Garfield  to-day  is,  that  he  always  loved  and  respected  his  mother. 
,  He  always  introduced  her  to  distinguished  visitors,  and  felt  honortd  in  doing 
it.  Since  he  has  always  been  so  dutiful,  is  it  any  wonder  that  his  mother 
should  have  said,  on  hearing  of  what  Guiteau  had  done,  "  How  could  any 
body  be  so  cold-hearted  as  to  attempt  to  kill  my  baby."  She  is  now  80  years 
old,  and  James  has  always  been  *'her  baby.'' 

.  3.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  from  the  first,  Garfield  did  thoroughly  whatever 
he  attempted  to  do.  When  he  got  a  job  of  work  to  do  he  always  did  it  so 
well  that  his  employer  was  anxious  to  secure  his  services  again.  When  he 
was  in  school  he  learned  his  lessons  well — he  never  went  to  a  recitation  with 
a  half-learned  lesson,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  master  it.  He  knew  that 
if  he  contracted  the  habit  of  making  failures  in  school,  this  habit  would  be 
likely  to  stick  to  him  through  life.    His  motto  was : 

"  If  a  task  if  <mce  begun. 
Never  leave  it  'till  it's  done ; 
Be  the  labor  great  or  small. 
Do  it  well  or  not  at  all." 

4  Mr.  Garfield  made  the  most  of  himself.  This  a  majority  of  people  fiul 
to  do.  Most  persons  have  it  in  them  to  do  more  than  they  ever  accomplish, 
and  to  be  more  than  they  ever  become.  They  know  that  they  can  do  belter 
than  they  are  doing,  and  think  they  will  do  better,  and  resolve  and  re-resolve, 
and  yet  their  indolence  or  lack  of  will  force  keeps  them  back. 
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It  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  person  to  so  spend  his  life,  that,  at  its  close,  he  can 
look  back  upon  it  and  be  able  to  say,  I  have  made  of  myself  all  that  God  ex- 
pected me  to  become  in  this  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  sad  thing 
to  spend  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  many  of  the  noblest  possibilities  of  the 
nature  undeveloped.  What  should  be  more  dreaded  than,  at  the  close  of  life, 
to  have  our  better  possible  selves  look  down  upon  us  with  reproachful  eyes 
and  say,  **  Behold  what  you  might  have  been !  *' 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  txwigue  or  pea. 
The  saddest  are  these  ;    U  might  kavt  b^n  I  ** 

Boys  and  girls,  see  to  it  that  you  make  the  most  of  yourselves. 

We  regret  very  much  that  for  the  want  of  space  we  are  compelled  to  omit 
Part  II.  of  the  memorial  exercises,  which  treated  of  his  public  life.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  "  the  boy  was. the  father  of  the  man."  As  a  soldier  he  was  brave 
and  daring,  and  when  necessity  demanded  almost  reckless  of  his  life.  As  a 
public  man  he  devoted  himself  conscientiously  to  the  study  of  national  ques- 
tions. He  learned  the  French  language  that  he  might  study  French  finance. 
He  never  lost  his  early  habit  of  thoroughly  mastering  whatever  subject  he 
had  to  deal  with. 

He  was  esteemed  as  much  for  the  loveliness  of  his  character  as  for  his  in- 
tellectual power;  and  great  as  were  his  p>owers  of  intellect,  vast  as  his 
acquisitions  of  knowledge,  and  dignified  his  statesmanship,  his  large  hearted- 
ness,  his  unselfishness,  his  interest  in  others,  and  particularly  the  affection  he 
bore  his  wife  and  his  mother,  have  t>een  so  conspicuous,  so  unaffected,  so 
touching,  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  these  things  will  mainly  remain  to 
embalm  his  memory.    He  was  great  in  power,  but  greater  in  goodness. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  in* this  world  very  different  in  their  motives 
of  action. 

The  one  class  asks  of  any  proposed  course  of  conduct,  will  it  pay  ?  Will 
it  be  popular  ?    What  will  other  people  think  about  it  ? 

The  other  class,  with  small  attention  to  these  ma'.ters,  asks,  Is  it  right  ? 
Can  I  do  it  and  preserve  my  self-respect  ? 

From  without  the  one  is  governed ;  from  within,  the  other.  To  this  latter 
class  belonged  President  GarBeld. 

Witness  his  noble  words  before  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  when  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate : 

'*  During  the  twenty  years  I  hav«  b«en4n  public  life  I  have  tried  to  do  one 
thing — whether  mistaken  or  otherwise,  it  has  been  the  plan  of  my  life  to  follow 
my  convictions  at  whatever  cost  to  myself.  I  represented  in  Congress  for  a 
great  many  years  a  district  whose  approbation  I  intensely  desired,  and  yet  I 
desired,  and  still  desire,  the  approbation  of  one  person  more  than  all  these, 
and  his  name  is  Garfield.  He  is  the  only  man  I  am  compelled  to  eat  with, 
to  sleep  with,  to  live  with,  to  die  with ;  and  if  I  could  not  have  his  approba- 
tion, I  should  have  very  sad  companionship.  If  I  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  the  confidence  of  this  larger  constituency,  I  must  do  what  every 
honest  man  has  to  do — take  my  political  life  in  my  hand  and  face  the  conse- 
quences." 
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Sliakespeare  expresses  the  same  sentiment  when  he  says :  <*  To  thine  own 
-self  be  trae,  and  it  most  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man." 

But  while  the  nation  mourns  there  are  many  things  connected  with  his  death 
that  seem  like  special  farers.  And  first,  it  is  a  great  good  that  he  liTed  so 
long  after  the  fatal  shot.  His  sickness  has  enabled  the  people  to  prepare  for 
the  shock  of  his  death.  His  heroic  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  hsTe 
been  so  apparent  that  the  contemplation  of  them  must  make  ns  all  truer  and 
stronger.  Never  hare  we  had  so  conspicuous  an  example  of  patient  endur- 
ance of  disease  and  pain  joined  with  so  mighty  a  resolution  to  overcome 
them. 


AT  ELBERON. 


[This  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Paine,  the  leading  editor  of  the  tnSmmap^ 
Nemt,  in  addition  to  his  otker  editorial  duties  in  time  for  the  next  issue  of  hb  paper  after 
learning  of  the  Preudent's  death.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  of  the  many  poetic  memorials  to 
our  illustrious  dead.  ] 

If,  through  the  portals  opening  toward  the  light, 
-     E'er  walked  a  man  in  armor,  clean  and  bright. 
That  man,  untrammeled,  outward  passed  last  night 

From  Elberon. 

Firm-lipped,  clear-eyed,  dean-souled,  he  met  his  fate. 
Leaving  behind  no  rancor  and  no  hate, 
And  strode,  high-browed,  undaunted  through  the  gate 

At  Elberon. 

Despair  not,  stricken  people,  south  or  north. 
Moaning  and  owning  his  transcendent  worth ; 
Hope  only  turns  her  face  to  lead  him  forth 

From  Elberon. 

In  deeds  resplendent,  and  in  honor  bright. 
In  high  example  shining  as  the  light 
He  lives  inunortal — ^he  who  died  last  night 

At  Elberon. 


GARFIELD'S  FAVORITE  HYMN. 


Ho,  reapers  of  life's  harvest. 

Why  stand  with  rusty  Uade, 
Until  the  night  draws  round  thee 

And  the  day  begins  to  fade? 
Why  stand  ye  idle,  waiting 

For  reapers  more  to  come  ? 
The  golden  mom  is  passing 

YThy  sit  ye  idle,  dumb  ? 


tA^ 
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Thrust  in  your  sharpened  sickle 

And  gather  in  the  grain. 
The  night  is  fast  approaching, 

And  soon  will  come  again. 
The  Master  calls  for  reapers, 

And  shall  He  call  in  rain  ? 
Shall  sheaves  lie  there  iingathered, 

And  waste  upon  the  plain  ? 

Mount  up  the  heights  of  wisdom, 

And  crush  each  error  low ; 
Keep  hack  no  words  of  knowledge 

That  human  hearts  should  know. 
Be  faithful  to  thy  mission, 

In  service  of  thy  Lord, 
And  then  a  golden  chaplet 

Shall  be  thy  just  reward. 


A  Fiw  MORS  February  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  1 881  are  wanted  very 
mach  by  parties  who  desire  to  complete  files,  iiny  one  sending  the  number 
in  good  condition  will  have  his  time  of  subscription  extended  for  one  month.. 


The  article  on  the  Grube  Method  in  Arithmetic,  in  this  number,  should  be 
stndied  by  every  primary  teacher.  The  author,  Mr.  Souldan,  knows  more  of 
this  method  and  has  done  more  to  introduce  it  into  this  country  than  any 
other  person. 


We  occasionally  receive  a  letter  saying,  I  failed  to  get  my  Journal  for  last 
March  or  for  October  of  1880,  or  some  number  several  months  in  the  past,, 
and  asking  to  have  it  sent.  We  are  willing,  more  than  willing  to  supply  mis- 
sing numbers,  but  can  not  promise  to  do  it  unless  notified  within  a  reasonable 
time.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  current  month,, 
write  at  once. 


The  death  of  President  Garfield  makes  Gen.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  President  of  the  United  Sutes.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  and  a  lawyer  of  extensive 
practice.  He  was  a  Union  soldier  during  the  rebellion,  and  won  his  way  by 
gallant  conduct  to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  executive 
ability.  His  conduct  during  the  inability  of  President  Garfield  was  modest 
and  becoming,  calling  forth  the-  admiration  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  new  administration  will 
take  place. 
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Do  not  forget  to  celebrate  in  your  school  in  some  appropriate  way  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  which  will  occur  the  1 8th  inst 
Extensive  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  event  at 
Yorktown.     See  Scribner's  for  October  for  points  of  interest. 


Use  of  Winter  Evenings. — Teachers  should  now  plan  their  literary  work 
"for  the  winter.  The  long  winter  evenings  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
reading  and  study,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  People's 
intelligence  depends  not  half  so  much  upon  their  school  facilities  as  upon  their 
ability  to  make  a  wise  use  of  their  leisure  time.  President  Garfield's  great 
learning  was  due  chiefly  to  his  habit  of  employing  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in 
reading  and  study,  that  most  other  people  "fool  away."  Do  not  read  at  ran- 
dom, but  lay  out  some  course  and  follow  it. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  county  institute  season  is  well  passed  and  the  record  of  their  effective- 
ness is  about  made  up.  It  is  not  safe,  always,  to  take  the  current  *' report" 
as  a  guide,  for  it  invariably  says,  "  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county."  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  institutes  this  year  have  averaged  a  little  better  than  ever 
before.  The  plan  of  institute  work,  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the  State 
Board,  helped  to  unify  and  systematize  the  work,  and  thus  contributed  some- 
what to  this  advance.  These  institutes  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  great  power 
among  the  schools. 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


The  number  of  teachers  should  not  much  exceed  the  number  of  schools  in 
a  county.  When  there  is  a  great  excess  there  is  danger  that  something  is  not 
right  with  the  superintendent,  or  that  his  predecessor  did  not  do  his  daly. 
When  a  large  number  of  '24-month  licenses  are  found  in  a  county  the  proba 
bility  is  that  the  superintendent  has  been  very  liberal  in  marking  examination 
papers.  So  it  is  with  reference  to  the  number  of  teachers;  if  the  supply 
greatly  exceeds  the  demand  the  standard  of  marking  is  most  likely  too  low, 
or  at  least  has  been.  Superintendents  should  vary  th'eir  standard  a  little  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  county,  and  should  keep  if  so  high  that  there  would 
never  be  a  great  excess  of  teaehers.  If  the  number  is  large  from  which  he 
can  choose  he  can  supply  his  schools  with  better  teachers. 

Suppose  that  in  a  county  with  100  schools  there  are  200  or  250  applicants 
for  certificates.  If  the  superintendent  will  make  his  standard  so  high  that 
only  100,  or  at  most  125  can  pass  the  examination,  he  will  have  much  belter 
schools  than  he  would  have  should  he  license  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  more  teachers  than  he  needs.  For,  once  licensed,  the  poor  teacher 
stands  almost  an  equal  chance  with  the  good  teacher  to  get  a  school. 
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This  advance  in  standard  does  not  mean  raising  th^  percents  fixed  by  the 
state  conrention ;  that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Close  marking  will  accomplish 
eyerything  desired. 
The  following  facts  have  suggested  the  foregoing  remarks : 
*'  The  ayerage  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  the  schools  of  Indiana 
is  ii»6o2.  The  number  now  holding  licenses  to  teach  is  13,078.  There  are 
fewer  persons  holding  licenses  in  Adams,  Benton,  Brown,  Cass,  Clark,  Craw- 
ford, Daviess,  Dearborn,  Delaware,  Dubois,  Franklin,  Hantington,  Jackson, 
Lawrence,  Martin^  Miami,  Ohio,  Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Sullivan,  Wa- 
htsh,  Warrick,  and  White  counties,  than  there  are  schools,  the  deficiency 
ranging  frflm  one  to  eighty  in  a  county.  In  all  counties  not  here  named 
there  is  an  excess  of  teachers;  this  overplus. ranging  from  one  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  in  a  county.  ^"Whitley  has  Only  1 16 > places  to  supply,  while  it 
rejoices  in  the  grand  total  of  257  licensed  teachers.  Marion  has  only  thirty 
more  than  is  demanded  for  home  consumption.  Huntington  must  import  at 
least  thirty-two,  and  White  at  least  seventy -three,  to  supply  the  home  de- 
mand." 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES, 


It  is  now  the  time  of  year  to  begin  township  institutes,  and  the  question 
arises,  how  can  they  be  made  of  most  service.  While  the  law  providing  for 
them  may  not  be  in  all  regards  what  a  majority  of  teachers  desire,  there  is  no 
denying  the  facts  that  great  good  has  come  to  the  schools  as  the  result  of  these 
institutes,  and  that  the  law  in  its  general  purpose  and  plans  is  right.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  teachers  of  a  township  to  come  together  fo/  a  day  and  not  be 
benefited.  If  there  is  a  township  in  the  state  in  which  this  is  not  true,  the 
teachers  should  be  ashamed  to  own  it  The-  question  is,  How  can  this  time 
be  spent  most  profitably  ?     The  Journal  has  these  suggestions : 

I.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  a  township  institute  is  to  have  some  teacher 
retain  his  school  on  Saturday  forenoon  and  conduct  his  classes  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  on  other  school  days,  the  visiting  teachers  observing  and  taking 
notes.  He  need  not  go  over  his  entire  programme,  but  only  such  subjects  as 
may  have  been  previously  determined  upon.  Visiting  teachers  may  ask  ques- 
tions for  information  or  to  bring  out  points  more  clearly,  but  not  criticise. 
At  noon  let  the  children  be  dismissed.  After  noon  let  the  work  of  the  fore- 
noon be  taken  up  one  subject  at  a  time  and  carefully  reviewed  and  criticised, 
both  as  to  matter  and  method. 

This  might  very  properly  be  called  the  '*  object  method"  of  conducting  in- 
sliiules.  The  work  is  real  work  with  the  children  themselves — it  is  not  "play- 
ing school."  The  teachers  have  all  observed  a  real  exercise,  aud  the  same 
exercise,  so  that  the  criticisms  and  discussions  have  a  directness  nnd  point  un- 
known to  theoretical  disquisitions  upon  imaginary  performances.  The  county 
superintendent  or  leader  should  see  to  it  that  every  teacher  takes  a  part.  Every 
one  should  be  ready  to  express  an  opinion  upon  each  exercise  witnessed — if 
he  liked  it,  tell  why;  if  he  did  not  like  it,  tell  why  not. 
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In  addition  to  this  work  upon  the  ordinary  school  routine,  some  time  thonld 
be  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  other  topics.  In  some  townships,  the  stndj 
of  some  outside  subject,  such  as  English  Literature,  Botany,  Constitutioa  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  has  been  taken  up  and  pursued  systemati- 
cally. If  a  teacher  is  appointed  and  a  lesson  is  assigned,  the  probability  is 
that  the  subject  will  be  studied^  otherwise  not  The  little  outline  of  study 
prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  county  institutes  will  be 
helpful  in  the  conduct  of  township  institutes.  This  is  of  course  only  saggei- 
tive,  but  the  Journal  urges  a  wise  use  of  these  institute  days. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  AUGUST,  1881. 

Writing. — i.    Write  all  the  small  letters  which  are  more  than  one  space- 
in  height.  2  off  for  each  om^ 

2.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  while  writ- 
ing ?    Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each.. 

3.  How  does  the  space  between  words  in  a  sentence  compare  with  the 
space  between  the  letters  in  a  word  ?  M>« 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  the  analysis  of  letters  ?  lo* 

5.  How  much  time  should  be  devoted  daily  to  lessons  in  writing  in  a«. 
country  school  ?     Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. . 

6.  Write  the  following  stanza  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand- writing : 

Under  his  spurring  feet,  the  road, 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed, 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind. 

Like  an  ocean  plying  before  the  wind.  i  to  50, . 

Orthography. — i.-    What  is  a  suffix  ?  10  • 

2.  When  is  final  ^  of  a  primitive  word  omitted  in  forming  a  derivative 
word  by  adding  a  snffix  ?  10  • 

3.  Name  four  different  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  that  may  be  used 
to  represent  the  long  sound  of  a,  3  off  for  each. 

4.  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words:  Coal^  leopard^  rye,  pear^ 
police,  10 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced  and  defined  so  far  as 
needful,  by  superintendent  after  preceding  questions  are  answered) :  Ale^  ail, 
bay^  they^  Viil^  breaks  g^tige,  melee^  aye^  Aaron^  groat^  plaid,  guaranUe,  Co' 
naan^fatk:r,  launl,  hearty  guard,  sergeant^  bazaar,  60 

Reading. — I.  Why  should  the  pupil  be  able  to  call  every  word  at  sight 
before  proceeding  to  read  the  lesson  ?  20 

2.  How  would  you  teach  a  pupil  a  new  word,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
does  not  understand  ?  ao ' 
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3.  "It  snoYirs,"  cries  the  school  boy,  **  Hurrah  I ''  and  his  shout 

Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall. 
While  swift  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow  he's  out, 

And  his  playmates  have  answered  his  call ; 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy ; 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow, 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy, 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs, 
While  health  and  the  riches  of  nature  are  theirs. 

Write  five  questions  which  would  aid  the  pupil  in  his  study  of  the  thought 
expressed  in  this  stanza.  20 

4.  Indicate  by  diacritical  marks  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the  following 
word;:     CW>5,  hurrah,  through,  answered^  heirs,  5  P^m  4  c^ch.     20 

5.  Describe  the  imagery  which  this  stanza  suggests.  ao 

Arithmetic. 

1.  (a)  54  -f  (23  X  34)  -  8  X  (323  -^  19)  =what? 

(b)  (54  4-  23)  X  34  -  (8  X  Z^i)  -^  19  =  what? 

(c)  54  +  23  X  134  —  8)  X  Zn  -H  19  =  what?       a,  4;  b,  3;  c,  3. 

2.  (a)  What  is  a  unit  of  measure,  as  used  in  arithmetic  ?  (b)  Name  two 
units  of  measure,  and  (c)  tell  for  what  each  is  used.  a,  4;  b,  3;  c,  3. 

3.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  1744,  9564,  and  8524.  5  proc;  5  ans. 

4.  Write  in  words  the  following:  a  .0872;  d  800.0072;  r  .510;  d  .0300; 
e  27.01S0.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  A  furrier  asked  40  per  cent,  more  for  a  set  of  mink  furs  than  it  cost 
him;  but  he  afterwards  sold  it  at  a  reduction jof  10  per  cent,  from  the  price 
asked,  thus  realizing  from  the  sale  j  1 2.22  profit.  What  did  the  furs  cost 
bim?  •  5  proc;  5  ans. 

6.  In  what  time  will  {^560,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  produce  $106.40 
interest  ?  5  proc. ;  5  ans. 

7.  I  owe  a  debt  of  I325.50,  due  in  i  yr.  5Jmo.,  without  interest.  W^hat 
will  pay  the  debt  now,  money  being  worth*6  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

8.  If  15  men,  working  6  hours  a  day,  can  dig  a  cellar  80  ft.  long,  60  ft. 
wide,  and  10  ft.  deep,  in  25  da.,  how  many  days  will  it  take  25  men,  working 
8  hr.  a  day,  to  dig  a  cellar  120  ft.  long,  70  ft.3wide,  and  8  ft.  deep  ?  By  pro- 
portion, proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  a  What  is  the  power  of  a  number?  b  What  the  root  of  a  number? 
c  Indicate  in  two  ways  that  the  cube  root  of  the  second  power  of  8  is  to  be 
found.  a,  3 ;  b,  3 ;  c,  4. 

10.  Reduce  {  rd.  to  lower  denominations. 

Solution :    |  rd.  X  i^l  =  2J  yd.  X  3  =  f  ft.  X  1  2  =  7 J  in. 

a  Point  out  four  errors  in  the  above  solution. 

b  Write  the  solution  correctly.  a?  4;  b,  6. 

3 
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,    Grammar. — i.     It  is  said  easier  than  done.    Correct.        .  lo 

2.  What  is  ihe  distinction  between  comparison,  declension,  and  conjaga- 
tion  ?  3  pts.,  lY^  each. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  used  as  a  noun,  modified  by  an 
adverb,  and  by  a  noun  in  the  objective  case.  10 

4.  Analyze :     Who  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?  10 

5.  Punctuate  and  capitalize:  the  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest  foliage  and 
brightest  verdure  the  woods  are  gay  with  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel  while 
the  young  apple  the  peach  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell  and  the  cherry  to  glow 
among  the  green  leaves     Washington  irving  10 

6.  We  can  not  help  being  admirers  of  courage.     Parse  being,  10 

7.  Let  me  live  a  life  of  faith, 

Let  me  die  my  people's  death.  '  \ 

Give  the  construction  of  r/ie,  live,  and  li/e,  3  pts.,  3^  each.       \ 

8.  •  Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once  again.  y 

Give  the  construction  of  ye  and  crags,  2  pts.,  5  eac  . 

9.  This  is  the  result  of  his  being  diligent  in  his  youth.  Give  the  construc- 
tion of  his,  being,  and  diligent,  3  pts.,  3  »^  each.       ^ 

10.  I  don't  know  what  you  want.     Parse  what,  10 

Note. — In  the  above  the  correction  of  false  syntax  includes  giving  the        ' 
reasons  for  the  changes  made. 

Parsing  includes  etymological  and  syntactical  relations  of  the  word  in  full, 
while  the  term  construction  is  limited  to  the  relations  of  agreement  or  govein- 
ment  of  the  word  referred  to,  e.  g,,  the  case  of  a  noun  and  its  governing 
word. 

Geography. — i.    What  are  two  chief  causes  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Beginning  at  the  north  pole,  name  the  zones  in  their  order,  giving  the 
width  of  each  in  degrees.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

3.  Th.  river  Jordan  flows  through  the  Sea  ot  Galilee,  and  into  the  Dead 
Sen,  which  has  no  outlet.  What  kinds  of  water  will  you  find  in  these  seas? 
Why  ?  4  p*s.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  continents  and  islands  ?  10 

5.  Name  two  special  characteristics  found  in  animals  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. 2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  village  on  the  wsstem  coast  of  Greenland  is  well  known,  and 
important  for  its  connection  with  Arctic  explorations  ?  10 

7.  What  five  great  river  systems  drain  the  territory  of  the  United  States? 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  Name  the  five  Southern  Atlantic  States  with  their  respective  capitals, 
in  order.  «  10  pts.,  i  each. 

9.  Name  two  important  European  colonies  at  the  southern  point  of 
Africa.  2  pts.,  5  eacL 

10.  When  it  is  noon  to-day  at  a  point  on  the  equator,  in  what  direction 
will  a  vertical  pole  at  that  point  cast  its  shadow  ?  10 
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History. —  i.  Name  three  qualifications  necessary  to  a  good  writer  of 
history.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

2.  What  early  voyages  did  the  Portuguese  make  to  America  ?  10 

3.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  paper  money  in  this  country?         10 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Gene lal  Lafayette.  10 

5.  Name  the  three  greatest  statesmen  in  American  history. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

6.  a  Who  was  Benedict  Arnold  ?     b  Why  is  he  called  a  traitor? 

a,  4;  b,  6. 

7.  a  When  and  b  where  did  the  Dutch  first  settle  in  this  country  ? 

a,  4 ;  b,  6. 
8-    Give  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  telegraph.  la 

9.    How  was  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  determined  ?  10 

!•.    Name  the  best  history  of  the  United  States  which  you  hav^e  read,       10 

Physiology. — i.  Why  should  children  sit  erect  in  school  ?  Why  should 
they  not  remain  too  long  in  any  one  position  ?  2  pts.,  5  each* 

2.  Why  does  it  rest  one  to  change  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  ?    10 

3.  What  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end  when  one  is  frightened  ?  10 

4.  What  anatomical  changes  cause  the  change  in  a  boy's  voice  at  pu- 
berty? 10 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  lymphatics  ?  of  the  lacteals  ? 

2  pts. I  5  each. 

*6.    In  what  seasons  of  the  year  are  the  following  articles  of  food,  respect- 
ively, most  beneficial :     Beef,  milk,  pork,  fruits,  corn.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  are  the  three  stages  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous 
system  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

8.  Why  does  a  clot  of  blood  upon  one  side  of  the  brain  produce  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ?  10 

9.  Why  is  it  important  that  seats  in  school  should  be  arranged  in  a  special 
manner?    What  is  the  proper  manner  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  In  complication  of  structure,  how  does  the  ear  compare  with  the  other 
organs  of  sense  ?  10 

Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  punishment  in  school, 
giving  a  its  chief  aim  and  a' so  its  subordinate  aims;  b  the  charactenstics  of 
efiective  punishment ;  c  name  several  pvnishments  which  are  always  improper, 
and  state  why ;  d  when  corporal  punishment  is  justifiable ;  e  when  suspension 
or  expulsion  may  be  resorted  to,  etc.  i  to  100. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN  SEP- 
TEMBER—BY THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Geography. — i.  In  addition  to  the  facts  which  prove  that  the  earth  is 
Bot  flat,  the  fact  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  upon  the  moon  in  an  eclipse 
is  always  circular,  proves  that  the  earth  is  round. 

2..  The  circumference  of  a  sphere  is  the  greatest  distance  round  it;  the 
diameter  is  any  straight  line  drawn  from  surface  to  surface  through  the  center; 
the  horizon  is  the  circle  whei  e  the  sky  and  the  earth  appear  to  meet. 
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3.  The  width  of  each  frigid  zone  is  23}  degrees,  that  of  each  temperate 
zone  is  43  degrees,  and  that  of  the  torrid  zone  is  47  degrees. 

4.  A  group  of  islands,  larger  or  smaller.    The  Pacific  Ocean. 

5.  In  the  torrid  zone.  Because  it  is  the  only  zone  in  which  the  sun  ever 
shines  directly  over-head. 

6.  The  Caucassian  race. 

7.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

8.  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey ;  Wheeling,  in  West  Virginia ;  Columbus,  in 
Ohio;  Indianapolis,  in  Indiana;  and  Springfield,  in  Illinois. 

9.  Coflfee,  hides,  dye-woods,  India-rubber,  and  diamonds. 
10.     Antioch. 

Physiology. — i.  The  lime  gives  rigidity  of  form  and  solidity  to  the  bone, 
while  the  animal  substance  gives  it  toughness  and  elasticity.  ' 

2.  Because  the  bones  of  a  child  are  more  largely  formed  from  the  animal 
substance,  and  are  therefore  more  flexible  and  elastic. 

3.  Because  the  twisting  of  the  body  in  that  position  produces  unnatural 
bendings  in  the  bones,  which  become  permanent,  and  sources  of  deformiiy 
and  disease. 

4.  In  the  large  numl)er  of  distinct  movements  which  it  can  make;  in  the 
great  rapidity  of  these  movements,  and  the  various  applications  which  can  be 
made  by  it,  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  finger  points,  so  valuabl^n 
many  professions  and  mechanical  employments. 

5.  Those  who  labor  with  the  mind  should  adopt  active  exercise  of  the 
body,  such  as  walking  and  horse-back  riding,  rowing,  etc.  \  those  who  labor 
with  the  body  should  largely  find  their  recreation  in  mental  operations,  while 
both  derive  advantage  from  those  species  of  locomotion  which  involve  pleas- 
ure  and  interesting  occupation  of  the  mind  not  involving  study. 

6.  Because  dhildren  have  to  provide  not  only  for  the  repair  of  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body,  but  also  for  the  growth  of  all  the  organs,  while  adults  eat 
only  for  the  former  purpose. 

7.  In  the  summer.     In  the  winter. 

8.  The  secretion  of  a  serous  fluid  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardiom 
permits  great  freedom  of  motion  without  any  friction  whatever. 

9.  By  furnishing  openings,  especially  in  the  floor,  through  which  the  im- 
pure air  of  the  room  can  escape,  allowing  the  heated  air  to  rise  from  the  fur- 
nace and  warm  the  room. 

10.  The  inability  to  distinguish  some  one  color  from  others,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  retina  which  leads  the  person  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  comple 
mentary  color,  instead  of  the  one  which  really  exists. 

Arithmetic — i.  a  Notation  is  a  method  of  writing  numbers,  b  Arabic 
notation  is  the  method  of  expressing  numbers  by  figures,  c  The  Decimal 
Scale  is  involved  in  Arabic  notation. 

2.   (i%+iX)-^(3K-'?<')=(f5+H)+(«-fJ)- 
*H-i!=fiX«=ft=iH.  Alls. 
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Since  i  row  =i  7  cu.  ft., 

:      5  rows  =  7  cu.  ft.,  X  5  =  35  cu.  ft. 
Since  i  layer  =  35  cu.  ft., 

:      4  layers  =  35  cu.  ft.,  X  4  =  '4°  cu.  ft, 
.  • .     The  block  contains  140  cu,  ft. 


4.     100  per  cent.=ba>e,  or  amount  to  be  expended. 
ICX)  per  cent.-;f  5  per  cent=B-|-commission. 
105  per  cent.=$492.45. 

100  per  cent.= ? 

$492.45X100 


10: 


=$478.52-1-,  the  amount  to  be  expended. 


$478. 52-5-7=- 68,  the  number  of  sheep,  and  ^^2.52  left. 
5.    The  Liter  is  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  the  Gram  is  the  unit  of  weight. 
The  Liter  is  equal  in  volume  to  a  cube  whose  edge  \^  one  tenth,  of  a  meter. 
The  Liter,  then,  is  equal  to  xW^  ^^  *  cubic  meter. 


P  = 


KXT. 
$192 


4  yr.  3  mo.  6  da.  =  1656  da. 
^'^^X3^^  =  I695.65+. 


.o6XW(f        .06X1656 
7.'    (I)  The  ain't  of  |i  lor  60  da.  at  8  per  cent.  =  ^i.oi  »^. 

(2)  $450-1-1.01^  =  $444.07  -(-,  present  worth. 

(3)  $450—^44.07  =  $5.93  +» true  discount. 

(4)  $8X63X45°  ^  j6        ^,„k  discount. 

100X360 

(5)  $6.30— $5.93  =  $.37+,  the  difference. 

8.    67  i  bu.  :  250  bu.  1 

12  ft.    :8ft.        \  \  \  2jft.  (?). 
51  fN   •  4l  ft.     J 


=2f  ft. 


Ans. 


2jX^X8><4i 

67iXi2X5« 
B  C    (i)  A  B  C  D  =  10,000  sq.  ft. 

(2)  W  of  10,000  sq.  ft.  =  6400  sq.  ft,  the  surface  in 
the  walk. 

(3)  X 0,000  sq.  ft. — 6400 sq,  fl,=36oo  sq.  ft.5=a bed, 
(4)"^!/ 3,600  =  60  ft.  =  tf  ^  or/^. 
(5)  A/-=D^. 


A/  ^D     (6)  AD-/^=A/+D^. 

(7)  A  D  =  100  ft.  va^fg  =  60  ft 

(8)  .  ■  .  100  ft.  —  60  ft.  ==  40  =  A/+  Y>g, 

(9)  Since  A.f=:'Dg  and  40  ft.  =  A  /  -f  D  ^, 

then  i  of  40  ft.  =  A  /,  the  width  of  the  walk. 
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lo.  Assistance  should  be  given  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  when  the 
lesson  contains  difHcuIties  which  you  are  certain  the  pupils  can  not  under- 
stand without  help,  that  the  pupils  may  not  become  discouraged  in  their  work. 
Give  them  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties. 

Correction. — The  answers  to  No.  8,  in  Sept.  Journal,  will  not  do.    The 
question  is :   "  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  draft  of  $800,  payable  30  days  after 
sight,  exchange  being  1}  per  cent,  premium,  interest  6  per  cent.  ? 
Correct  Solution — $1,015,  course  of  exchange. 

.i€55,  bank  discount  on  $1  for  33  days. 
1.0095,  ^^'^^  o^  exchange  for  $1. 
1.0095  X  Soo  =^  $807.6000,  cost  of  draft. 
All  calculations  in  exchange  are  based  upon  the  face  of  the  draft. 

The  above  criticism  is  valid.  The  solution  was  founded  on  White,  page 
203,  and  given  in  great  haste. 

History. — i.  Migration  is  largely  influenced  by  climate,  and  by  those 
things  that  depend  upon  climate,  as  modes  of  living,  occupations,  etc.  Cli- 
mate, in  a  general  sense,  is  about  the  same  along  the  same  parallel,  and  hence 
a  tendency  in  American  migration 'to  follow  the  parallels  westward. 

2.  The  "Puritans,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "Pilgrims,"  were  the  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1628-30.  The  "Pilgrims"  came  in  the  May- 
flower, and  settled  Plymouth,  1620.  '*  Puritan"  was  a  nickname,  given  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  certain  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  be- 
cause of  their  demands  in  the  matter  of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline. 

3.  The  colonies  were  compelled  to  unite,  politically,  through  fear  of  In- 
dian attacks,  and  because  of  encroachments  by  the  European  governments 
that  they  could  not  separately  resist. 

4.  France,  through  interest  in  Am^^rica  and  hostility  to  England,  in  1 778, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  Benj.  Franklin  and  his  associates.  The  main  purpose  of  France 
was  to  injure  England. 

5.  Rhode  Island,  under  the  lead  of  Roger  Williams,  and  Maryland,  under 
the  lead  of  Lord  Baltimore,  were  the  colonies  most  conspicuous  for  legal 
religious  freedom. 

6.  The  English  Navigation  Act  was  intended  to  extend  and  increase  the 
commerce  of  England  by  compelling  her  colonies  to  trade  with  her  and  with 
her  only. 

8.  We  have  several  American  writers  of  history  of  general  recognized 
eminence.  Among  them  are  George  Bancroft,  John  Lathrop  Motley,  Francis 
A.  Parkman,  William  H.  Prescott. 

Reading. — In  a  former  number  the  readers  of  the  Journal  were  reminded 
of  what  can  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Dictionary.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  article  is  to  set  forth  briefly  some  of  the  varied  information  that 
can  be  found  on  the  first  pages  of  this  volume. 

We  begin  vith  the  Key  to  the  Pronunciation,  and  the  Explanations  of  the 
Key  on  pages  40  to  50  inclusive.     Page  40  presents  information,  the  most 
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important  and  valuable  of  any  in  the  entire  book.  This  key  should  l>e  learned 
by  every  teacher,  and  by  every  pupil  old  enough  to* use  a  dictionary.  It  should 
be  placed  in  a  neat  form  upon  the  black-board,  and  should  remain  there  per- 
manently for  reference,  until  the  meaning  of  each  diacritical  mark  has  been 
learned  and  the  sound  of  each  letter  or  combination  indicated  by  these  marks 
can  be  given  readily  and  accurately.  This  knowledge  and  skill  are  essential 
to  any  successful  use  of  the  dictionary  in  determining  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language. 

The  key  is  comparatively  useless,  unless  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the 
explanations  of  the  key,  which  follow.     Suppose  one  wishes  to  know  how  to 
pronounce  parent.     He  finds  the  word  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  and  finds 
it  divided  par-ent  with  a  caret  over  <7,  and  a  statement  in  parenthesis  that  it 
is  sometimes  pronounced  parent  with  a  macron  over  the  a.     The  average 
seeker  after  this  knowledge  will  not  notice  the  little  figure  4  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  statement,  or  else  he  will  not  know  what  it  is  there  for.    But  with- 
out giving  attention  to  that  reference,  he  will  know  little  more  about  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  than  he  knew  before  examination  of  the  dictionary. 
It  is  likely  that  he  will  at  once  conclude  that  the  word  is  to  be  pronounced  by 
giving  the  a  the  sound  of  short  a,  in  ^<2/, .somewhat  prolonged  in  quantity. 
The  litrle  figure  was  put  there  to  send  him  to  page  41  section  4,  where  he  will 
find  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  what  is  meant  and  will  be  taught  the  ac- 
cepted pronunciation  of  the  word.     Or  he  wishes  to  learn  to  pronounce  the 
words  chance^  gross,  past,    A  single  dot  over  the  a  means  nothing  to  him  un- 
til he  has  mastered  what  is  given  in  the  note  to  section  6,  page  41.     The  mis- 
pronunciation of  these  words,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  by  teachers  and 
pupils  who  wish  to  avoid  giving  the  short  sound  of  a,  in  at^  and  thus  fall  into 
the  worse  error  of  giving  it  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  is  torture  to  a  cultivated 
ear.     The  proper  sound  is  one  difficult  to  acquire,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
sounds  in  the  language. 

Then,  there  is  the  sound  of  e  in  verge^  earnest^  and  of  i  in  mirth.  What 
does  the  tilde  over  the  e  mean  to  him  who  has  never  studied  section  14,  page 
42.  It  is  probable  that  his  pronunciation  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  he 
spelled  mercy  and  mirth  with  a  u. 

The  writer  has  heard  cultivated  persons  who  prided  themselves  upon  the 
correctness  of  their  pronunciation  speak  the  word  long^  giving  the  short  sound 
to  the  <?  as  in  not.  When  the  accuracy  of  this  pronunciation  was  questioned, 
they  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  breve  over  the  0  in  the  dictionary.  Had 
they  studied  section  2 1  and  note,  on  page  42,  they  would  have  learned  to 
avoid  the  error  of  pronouncing  the  vewel  in  l^ng^  crosSy  Gad,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  lot,  Jlocky  and  sod. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  every  reader  of  the  Journal  who  needs 

the  suggestion,  the  importance  of  making  a  thorough  study  of  these  pages  of 
the  dictionary  as  a  preparation  for  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  dia^iitical 
marks  used  throughout  the  volume. 

There  is  other  valuable  information  to  which  reference  may  be  made  at 
"some  futire  time. 
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Grammar. — i.     It  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours. 
3.     To  be  rich  is  the  object  of  many. 

5.  This  I  think  I  may  at  least  say,  that  we  should  have  a  great  many  fewer 
disputes  in  the  world  if  words  were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  signs  of  oor 
ideas  only,  and  not  for  the  things  themselves. — Locke. 

6.  Him  is  a  personal  pronoun,  objective  case,  and  subject  of  the  infinitiTC 
to  be.    Honest  is  an  adjective,  modifying  him, 

7.  Ohio  is  an  adjective,  modifying  man.  Office  is  a  noun  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  passive  verb,  has  been  promised, 

8.  A  civilized  people  has  no  right  to  violate  its  solemn  obligations. 

9.  See  any  grammar  for  the  answer  to  the  ninth  question. 

10.     Who  is  an  indefinite  pronoun,  nominative  case,  and  subject  oiwas. 


{ 


The  Perry  County  Institute  Daily  Review  was  a  lively  little  instituie 
paper. 

LOGANSPORT. — "  Schools  have  opened  nicely  and  very  full."  J.  K.  Walti 
is  still  at  the  helm. 

SriCELAND  Academy  is  prospering  as  usual.  Clarkson  Davis  is  still  at  the 
head,  and  this  insures  success. 

The  Scott  County  Institute  published  a  daily  institute  paper — a  4'Column 
folio — which  indicated  care,  labor  and  "  snap." 

Morgan  Caraway  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Cline  &  Caraway,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, and  the  firm  name  now  is  G.  S.  Cline  &  Co. 

Any  one  wishing  10  buy  eight  complete  volumes  of  the  Journal  cheapo  from 
'72  to  80,  should  write  at  once  to  Abbie  M.  Chase,  Parkersburgh,  Ind. 

Salem. — The  public  schools  of  Salem  opened  this  year  with  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  ever  before.    J.  A.  Wood  is  entering  upon  his  fifth  year  as  Supt. 

The  schools  were  adjourned  in  a  large  number  of  places  in  hon3r  of  the 
memory  of  President  Garfield,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  memorial  exercises 
were  held  in  the  schools. 

Two  different  sets  of  questions  were  sent  out  by  the  State  Board  in  August, 
and  we  can  print  only  one  set.  This  explanation  will  be  serviceable  to  teach- 
ers examined  on  the  other  set. 

Lawrenceburgh. — *'  Opened  schocl  with  an  enrollment  of  660  fint  day. 
Every  teacher  worked  on  regular  programme  from  first  recitation.  Everything 
of  the  most  Battering  character."     J.  R.  Trisler  is  still  Supt. 

The  State  Normal  has  opened  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year.  The  new  members  of  the  faculty  are  re- 
ported  as  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  trustees  are  elated  with  the  pros« 
pects  of  the  school. 
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Benton viLLE. — On  Saturday,  Sept.  24tb,  a  new  school  house  was  dedicated 
in  Bentonyille.  A  large  audience  was  present,  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Benton  deliv- 
ered the  principal  address.  The  address  was  an  excellent  one,  and  well  re- 
ceived by  the  people. 

The  manufacturing  establishment  of  the  "Union  School  Furniture  Co."  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.     The  company  has  gone, 
vigorously  to  work  to  re-organize,  and  sooi?  the  self- folding  school  seat  will 
be  on  the  market  again. 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  HufFord  las^  year  taught  a  select  school  for  girls  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  her  residence  on  East  street,  Indianapolis,  which  she  had  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose.  So  well  did  she  succeed  that  this  year  she  is  not  able  to  ac- 
commodate all  that  apply  for  admission. 

1  The  School  Board  of  Warren  county  have  instructed  the  county  superin- 
/tendent  to  issue  no  license  to  a  person  under  19  years  of  age,  to  issue  only 
(  one  six- months'  license  to  the  same  person,  and  to  make  a  high  standard  as 
\to  morality  and  managing  ability  of  teachers. 

The  Hadley  &  Roberts  academy,  Indianapolis,  has  opened  under  very  flat- 
tering circumstances.  An  enrollment  of  90  pupils  insures  success  from  the 
beginning.  Hiram  Hadley  and  J.  B.  Roberts  are  educators  of  recognized 
ability,  and  will  make  a  school  that  will  deserve  a  liberal  patronage. 

Lebanon — Has  a  public  library,  not  large,  but  serviceable  and  growing. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  persons,  principally  teachers.  The  trus- 
tees gave  the  tuition  money  paid  by  non-resident  pupils.  Entertainments  were 
given,  and  personal  solicitations,  for  contributions,  did  it.  The  same  can  be 
done  anywhere. 

New  Albany. — The  New  Albany  schools  opened  this  year  with  an  en- 
rollment of  only  19  less  than  the  opening  enrollment  last  year,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  record,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  that  prevailed.  The  schools 
were  well  orgs^ized  and  running  smoothly  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  H.  B. 
Jacobs  still  remains  superintendent. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  has  enrolled 
about  75  more  students  this  term  than  ever  before  enrolled  in  a  Fall  Term. 
Thus  it  ever  is—  "  more  than  ever  before."  When  the  school  reaches  an  an- 
nual enrollment  of  3000,  the  principal,  H.  B.  Brown,  intends  to  marry.    This 

formation  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 


I  nn 
Mn 


Frankfort. — The  schools  this  year  are  fuller  than  ever  before.  Eveiy 
available  room  is  occupied.  Their  teachers  are  using  the  half-day  system — 
one  set  of  children  coming  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  This 
is  the  best  for  primary  children  at  any  rate.  Memorial  services  were  held  for 
the  children  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  President  Garfield.  R.  G.  Boone  is 
still  superintendent. 

Union  Christian  College. — The  new  catalogue  of  U.  C.  College  is  at 
hand.    The  institution  is  located  at  Merom,  Sullivan  county,  on  a  beautiful 
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bluff  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  (New  Light) 
Church,  and  is  doing  good  work.  Last  year  was  the  naost  prosperous  for 
many  years  past.  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  the  President,  is  well  known  to  many 
readers  of  the  Journal,  not  only  as  a  college  man,  but  as  a  sound  and  practical 
common  school  man. 

Clinton  County. — At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Trustee  Smith,  of  Ross,  moved  tliat  the  wages  of  all  experienced  teachers  of 
whatever  grade  of  license,  be  raised  15  cents  a  day  on  account  of  said  expe- 
rience. Motter,  of  Madison,  moved  to  amend  that  said  increase  be  25  cents 
per  day.  Amendment  lost  and  original  motion  prevailed.  On  motion  of 
Aughe,  of  Center,  it  was  ordered  that  monthly  reports  of  all  the  schools  be 
vjequired.     The  board  then  adjourned  to  meet  May  1st,  1882. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. — A  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  last  annual 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  sent  postage  prepaid  to  any  one  sending  I2.00 
to  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio.  The  names  of  all  persons  remitting  ^2.00 
will  be  printed  in  the  volume  in  the  list  of  members  for  1881,  provided  the 
remittance  be  received  before  the  printing  of  the  names.  Life  membership  in 
the  Association  costs  $20.  The  Secretary,  W.  D.  Henkle,  solicits  corres- 
pondence in  reference  to  the  volumes  of  previous  years,  copies  of  those  for 
1865,  1866,  1873,  'S74,  1S76,  1877,  1879,  **^d  1880,  being  still  on  sale. 

MuNCiE. — The  school  trouble  at  Muncie  still  continues.  At  the  opering 
of  the  schools  two  sets  of  trustees  and  two  sets  of  teachers  claimed  control. 
The  lower  court  had  placed  ihe  McRae  party  ahead  as  stated  last  month,  but 
a  "restraining  order"  from  the  Supreme  Court  made  things  doubtful,  and 
finally  put  the  other  party  in  power.  The  McRae  party  opened  the  schools, 
however,  and  when  Mrs.  McRae  retired  as  principal  of  the  high  school  she 
carried  with  her  70  out  of  the  85  pupils  that  composed  the  school.  D.  H.  H. 
Shewmaker,  principal  of  the  largest  district  building,  the  other  **  disinherited" 
teacher,  took  witl^  him  all  of  his  children,  about  50  in  number.  They  are 
both  conducting  private  schools,  waiting  the  final  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  expeaed  soon. 

Rising  Sun. — The  trustees  are  wise,  and  therefore  favor  permanence  in 
their  school  management.  The  Supt.,  P.  P.  Stultz,  has  just  entered  upon  his 
eleventh  year ;  I.  B.  Sherman  upon  his  work  for  the  sixth  year  as  principal  of 
the  high  school ;  Miss  Lottie  Latham  has  been  in  the  school  fifteen  years,  and 
Miss  Anna  Wilber  eighteen  years,  and  all  the  other  teachers  except  one  have 
been  teaching  in  the  school  from  three  to  six  years. 

Five  minutes  after  the  last  ringing  of  the  bell  on  the  first  morning  the  school 
was  organized  and  every  teacher  was  at  work.  As  a  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  besides  some  iifty  transferred  pupils  from  adjacent  districts, from 
four  to  six  hundred  dollars  tuition  per  annum  from  uon  resident  pupils  is  re- 
ceived. 

Joke. — Some  jokes  are  like  the  gem  "  of  purest  ray  serene  " ;  they  arc 
born  to  be  of  no  service.     Occasionally,  however,^  a  joke  will  get  out,  as  this 
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one  did.  While  Mr.  J.  M.  Olcott  was  speaking  before  the  White  County  In- 
stitute, he  referred  to  the  brutal  treatment  which  school-masters  used  to  inflict 
upon  pupils,  and  gave  his  own  case  as  an  illustration.  He  said  that  the  mas- 
ter struct  him  on  the  back  of  the  ear  with  a  knife-blade,  causing  fearful  pain. 
**  Now,"  said  he,  appealing  to  the  listeners,  **  what  would  you  do  if  a  mas- 
ter should  treat  you  in  that  way  ?  "  No  one  answered.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
would  treat  the  matter  with  silent  contempt.  Presently  Mr.  David  Mahoney, 
an  aged  Irish  school-master,  held  up  his  hand.  Mr.  Olcott  singled  him  out 
with  a  "  What,  sir  ?  *'  "  Shure,  an'  I*d  cuss  him,"  answered  the  devout  son 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  reply  was  so  unexpected  and  so  emphatically  ren- 
dered that  it  brought  down  the  house.  Mr.  Olcott  did  not  say  what  he  did, 
but  left  them  broad  rooni  for  inference.  Zeke  Zonwell. 


/  The  State  University — Notes. — The  University  Year  began  September 
f St,  with  a  good  attendance.     The  new  Freshman  Class,  of  excellent  quality, 

I  now  numbers  68.  *  The  Senior  Class  has  20 A  fine  Chickering  piano, 

square  grand,  has  bten  added  to  the  equipments  of  the  chapel.  'The  Library, 
to  which  additions  are  constantly  made,  contains  over  8,000  bound  volumes. 

Prof.  Van  Nuys  is  absent  on  leave,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.    Prof. 

Samuel  Gamer,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages Dr.  William  T.  Harris  gives  a  five  weeks' 

course  of  instruction,  with  daily  recitations,  in  P.  dagogics,  to  the  Senior  and 

Junior  Classes,  beginning  September  27th Arrangements   have   been 

made  by  which  any  county  superintendent  can,  on  certain  conditions,  examine 
candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class.  The  questions  are  prei)ared  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  sent  out  under  seal ;  the  University  also  determines  the  value  of 

the  answers A  scheme  of  post-graduate  study  has  been  adopted,  by 

which  any  graduate  may  continue  work  for  two  or  three  years,  and  thus  secure 

(  the  degrees  of  Master,  or  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy A  general  and  his- 
torical Catalogue  of  the  University  is  in  preparation,  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Wylie.  It 
will  give  a  full  list  of  graduates,  with  residence,  occupation,  etc.  Any  one 
who  has  facts  of  value  for  such  a  work  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating 
them. 


/ 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 


Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  all-wise  ruling  has  called  from 
earth  our  beloved  friend  Aaron  Pope,  su]>erintendeht  of  Hancock  county,  Ind. ; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Pope  this  Association  has  lost  a  brother 
whose  personal  worth  and  noble  character,  whose  warm,  genial  nature'  and 
bigh  sense  of  honor  have  won  for  him  an  endeared  and  lasting  remembranc 
among  the  teachers. 
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Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family, 
praying  that  He  who  has  promised  to  comfort  the  afflicted  will  sustain  them 
in  this  hour  of  sorest  trial. 

Resolved^  That  as  an  expression  of  our  sorrow  and  of  our  appreciation  of 
his  devotion  to  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  we  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  mark  his  resting  place  in  the  Greenfield  Cemetery. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  record  of  this  Associ- 
ation, published  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  the  city  paper? ,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

^  Quitman  Jackson,  '\ 

Erklyn  Brosius,     !•   Committee. 
Mary  E.  Sparks,   J 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Washington  CouNTY.--The  institute  closed  its  most  interesting  and  ben- 
eficial session  August  26th.  The  enrollment  reached  196.  The  principal 
instructors  were  James  G.  May,  W.  W.  May,  J.  A.  Wood,  and  C.  C.  Harper. 

Brown  County. — We  had  a  good  institute.  Supt.  J.  M.  BIoss,  H.  B. 
Brown,  A  E.  Humke,  and  H.  D.  Voris,  of  Michigan,  were  among  our  work- 
ers. Enrollment  100 ;  average  attendance  78.  Only  70  schools  in  this 
county.     Our  new  Supt.,  S.  P.  Neidigh,  is  starting  out  well. 

Morgan  County. — Institute  held  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Paxson* 
Was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  Enrollment  1 70 ;  general 
average  130.  Instructors,  H.  B.  Brown,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  W.  A.  Bell,  F.  P. 
Adams,  H.  D.  Weir,  A.  E.  Humke,  and  County  Supts.  O.  P.  McAuley,  of 
Owen  county,  and  S.  P.  Neidigh,  of  Biown  county. 

Jefferson  County. — The  Jefferson  County  Institute  was  held  at  Madison 
during  the  week  of  August  15th  to  19th.  Eli  F.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal, 
and  George  F.  Boss,  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  were  in  charge  of  the  work, 
which  was  accomplished  in  a  most  admirable  and  satisfactory  manner.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  A.  H.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  Supt.  Thos,  Bagot,  of 
Ripley  county.     Enrollment  182;  average  daily  attendance  120. 

J.  R.  E  Pheasant,  Scc'y. 

O.  E.  Arbuckle,  Sup't. 

Harrison  County. — The  institute  passed  resolutions  complimentary  to  the 
county  superintendent,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  and  others  who  assisted  in  making 
the  institute  a  success,  and  closed  with  the  following,  which  is  good  in  two 
respects : 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Wood  for  his  untiring 
interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  his  exertkms  to  put  the 
Indiana  School  Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  couaty. 
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Was&en  County. — Warren  County  Normal  and  Institute,  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  in  this  county,  closed  to-day.  Prof.  C.  W,  Hodgin  was  with 
OS  during  the  five  weeks,  and  did  excellent  work.  He  was  also*  assisted  by 
H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  and  by  Mrs.  Eva  Kirsch,  teacher  of  Elocution, 
of  Chicago.  Teachers  enrolled  at  the  Normal,  67,  and  at  the  Institute  xoo. 
Snpt.  Nebeker  worked  hard  to  make  the  normal  and  institute  a  success,  and 
may  well  feel  gratified  at  the  result.  Prof.  Hodgin  has  been  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Normal  of  1882. 

Sept.  2,  1 88 1.  Elmer  E.  Kellky,  Sec'y. 

Martin  County. — The  Martin  County  Institute  was  held  at  Loegootee, 
commencing  August  29th.  The  attendance  was  good  throughout  the  entire 
session,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  213.  Profs.  Beattie  and  Lugenbeel,  assisted 
by  Supts.  Geeting  and  ^^illiams,  did  valuable  work.  The  work  was  appreci- 
ated by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  attendance.  The  closing  hours 
of  the  institute  were  devoted  to  the  passing  of  resolutions,  among  which  was 
one  warmly  endorsing  the  course  adopted  by  Supt.  Williams  in  grading  teach- 
ers' license,  and  his  general  management  of  the  schools  of  his  county.  The 
institute  was  far  better  than  any  ever  held  in  the  county  before,  and  great 
praise  is  due  Supt.  Williams  for  his  efficient  management  of  the  institute  and 
the  schools  of  Martin  county. 

Sullivan  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  Sullivan  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  August  22-25.  Supt.  Jas.  Marlow  procured  the  assistance 
of  W.  H.  Fertich,  of  Mishawaka ;  O.  Craig,  of  Sullivan,  and  \V.  H,  Cain, 
of  Carlisle.  Total  enrollment  120.  Very  able  lectures  were  given  during  the 
week  by  Mr.  Fertich  on  "  Manhood ; "  Mr.  Cain  on  "  Defects  and  Remedies ;  " 
also  a  public  elocutionary  entertainment  by  the  former.  Supt.  Marlow  is  still 
at  the  helm  of  Sullivan  county  schools,  and  has  performed  a  most  creditable 
work  in  grading  them  systematically.  Through  his  careful  supervision  and 
the  labors  of  our  instructors  the  week  was  profitably  spent,  and  it  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  if  teachers  go  out  it  to  the  field  in  armor  not  fi'ted 
to  them. 


S.  E.  Harrison,  )  ^      , 
J.  H.  Wood,         /  ^^^^^  ^• 


Perry  County. — The  Perry  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the 
Academy  Hall,  at  Cannelton,  Monday,  August  22d,  1881.  The  attendance 
was  large,  the  enrollment  of  teachers  reaching  113.  The  principal  instructor 
was  E.  A.  Bryan,  of  Grayville,  Ills,  Mr,  Bryan  is  an  excellent  worker, 
and  gives  general  satisfaction.  Many  other  prominent  instructors  were  pres- 
ent, which,  with  our  home  talent,  served  to  make  our  institute  a  grand  suc- 
cess. A  prominent  feature  of  the  work  was  a  paper  published  in  connection 
with  the  institute,  which  created  quite  an  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers. 
Perry  county  has  quite  an  energetic  class  of  teachers,  whose  influence  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  citizens,  has  served  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  excel- 
Icnce  in  our  institute  than  ever  before  known.  So  enthusiastic  have  the 
teachers  and  citizens  become  over  the  work  of  the  institute  that  they  have 
unanimously  voted  to  have  a  two  weeks  institute  for  next  year. 

Israel  L.  Whitehead,  Supt. 
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White  County. — The  teachets  of  White  county  held  their  annual  County 

Institute  beginning  Sept.  5th.     To  say  that  it  was  a  grand  success  but  inade- 

quately  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion.     From  Monday  until   Friday  the 

teachers  listened  to  useful  and  practical  lessons  by  Messrs.  Royer,  Irelan  and 

others.     These  were  varied  by  interesting  discussions  on  various  school  topics, 

in  which  all  teachers  engaged.     On  Friday  the  teachers  were  honored  by  the 

presence  of  our  State  Superintendent,  John  M.  Bloss,  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  former 

Supt.  of  Terre  Haute  schools.     Mr,  BIoss  delivered  an  evening  address  on 

"  Civilization  of  to-da/  as  compared  wit^  1301."    His  address  was  concluded 

by  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  social.    The  enrollment  reached  13S.    Great 

credit  is  due  the  county  superintendent,  William  Guthrie,  (or  the  manner  in 

which  he  conducted  the  meeting. 

Zekk  Zonwell. 

Switzerland  County. — We  have  seldom  spent  a  more  pleasant  week 
than  that  of  our  county  institute,  which  convened  at  Vevay,  August  15,  iSSi. 
Vevay  was  crowded  with  visitors  and  teachers  during  those  five  days,  io 
the  wise  management  of  our  county  superintendent,  J.  R.  Hart,  the  success  of 
the  institute  is  attributed.  After  the  first  day,  which  was  spent  in  getting 
matters  in  "running  order,"  institute  grew  better  each  day.  Among  "the 
principal  workers  were  Jes^e  H.  Brown  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis; 
H.  B.  Voris,  of  Pleasant ;  P.  P.  Stultz,  of  Rising  Sun ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Rous, 
Vevay.  Interesting  lectures  were  delivered  by  Drs.  Freeman  and  WooUem 
which  were  appreciated.  Prof.  Brown  delivered  an  instructive  evening  lec- 
ture on  "  Drawing."  On  Wednesday  evening  a  large  audience  gathered  to 
hear  Dr.  Fisher  on  his  "  Travels  in  Norway."  After  his  interesting  lecture 
the  crowd  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Maj.  Patton,  where  they  spent  a  delight- 
ful evening  and  were  treated  to  a  bountiful  repast,  furnished  by  the  county 
superintendent.  Thursday  evening  was  the  occasion  of  the  Institute  Musical 
and  Literary  Entertainment,  which  was  very  highly  appreciated  by  a  crowded 
house. 

Dearborn  County. — The  Dearborn  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Moore's  Hill,  beginning  August  22d,  1881.  The  enrollment  the  first  day 
reached  75,  which  was  increased  from  day  to  day  till  it  reached  155.  Tbe 
institute  was  promptly  organized  by  County  Supt.  H.  B.  Hill,  and  the  work 
of  the  institute  commenced  at  10  a.  m.  Monday.  The  instructors  were  J.  P. 
D.  John,  of  Moore's  Hill  College ;  O.  P.  Jenkins,  J.  R.  Trisler,  H.  F.  Sho- 
walter,  G.  W.  Dale,  and  the  county  superintendent.  Never  was  an  institute 
held  in  this  county  where  more  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teachers.  The 
Syllabus  of  Institute  Work  prepared  by  the  S.  B.  E.  was  followed  closely  aid 
proved  to  be  the  right  thing.  There  has  been  too  much  incoherent  work  in 
the  county  institutes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  system  will  be  kept 
up  and  improved  from  time  to  time  till  tbe  work  done  in  the  county  institute 
will  meet  the  demand  of  the  school-room* 

At  the  close  of  the  coi\nty  institute  the  '*  division  institutes,"  six  in  number, 
were  organized  for  the  year.  These  institutes  proved  to  be  very  successful 
last  year,  and  they  will  be  conducted  in  about  the  same  manner  this  year. 
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The  couDty  teachers'  association  was  also  organised  at  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute. This  dissociation  meets  every  other  month,  and  alternates  with  the 
division  institutes.  It  is  largely  attended,  and  is  doing  much  good  in  the 
county. 

Dearborn  county  is  alive  in  her  school  interests,  and  the  success  of  the  work 
is  largely  due  to  the  influence  and  energy  of  our  worthy  county  superintend- 
ent. J.  H.  Van  Houten,  Sec'y. 

Elkhart  County.— Elkhart  County  Institute  convened  September  5th, 
Supt.  Swart,  chairman;  164  teachers  in  attendance.  Instructors,  Hon.  J.  M. 
BIoss,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction ;  A.  P.  Kent,  Supt.  Elkhart  schools ; 
S.  D.  Crane,  Supt.  of  La  Grange  county ;  A.  Blunt,  Supt.  Goshen  schools ; 
E.  B.  Myers,  Elkhart ;  L.  W.  Langworthy,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Melh,  Nusbaum, 
Spohn.  The  subjects  presented  were  confined  to  the  branches  taught  in  our 
common  schools.  Great  enthusiasm  and  interest  was  manifested  throughout 
the  entire  session,  evinced  by  the  prompt  and  regular  attendance.  During  the 
session  we  were  favored  by  lectures  from  Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss  and  Hon.  H.  D  ^ 
Wilson,  which  were  well-timed  and  abounding  with  instruction.  Mention  is 
also  necessary  of  the  rare  intellectual  feast  presented  from  the  able  pen  of 
Mrs.  Blunt. 

Institute  closed  with  the  wish  that  it  might  be  the  good  fortune  of  all  to 
enjoy  the  return  of  many  more  as  pleasant  and  instructive.  The  following 
are  a  fe'w  of  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted : 

Resohed^  That  we  commend  the  action  of  our  county  superintendent  in 
grading  teachers  closely,  thus  affording  the  better  class  of  teachers  more  op- 
portunity to  secure  positions  by  dropping  the  poor  ones  from  the  ranks,  and 
that  we  appreciate  his  efforts  toward  making  the  institute  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  plan — adopted  by  some  of  our  trustees — of 
paying  teachers  according  to  the  grade  of  license  held. 

Resolvedy  That  we  hereby  ask  the  trustees  to  call  the  township  institutes  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

Stanford  Wiliiard,  Sec'y. 

Fayette  County. — The  Fayette  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Connersville,  beginning  August  15th,  Supt.  J.  S.  Gamble  presiding.  It  was 
the  termination  of  the  County  Normal,  which  had  convened  for  the  past  four 
weeks.  Although  Fayette  county  is  lacking  some  in  size,  she  furnished  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  75  teachers.  About  60  of  these  are  teachers  in 
the  county ;  the  remainder  preparing  to  teach.  The  variety  and  efficiency  of 
the  instructors  furnished  abundance  of  acceptable  food  for  the  institute. 

Prof.  McFarland,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  has  labored  with  us  for  the  past 
four  years,  was  here,  and   did  good   work  in   mathematics.     Prof.  A.   R. 

Benton,  of  Butler  University,  was  present  and  did  some  good  institute  work, 

and  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "  The  History  of  Roman  Law."     Dr. 

R.  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  worked  with  us  and  gave  us  some  valuable 

information  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Rocky  Mountains." 

F.   P.  Adams,  of  Danville,  and  Mantie  E.   Baldwin,  of  the  Valparaiso 

school,  were  present^  and  by  their  commendable  work  won  the  praise  and  the- 
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esteem  of  each  and  every  member.    Mr.  Hays,  and  Keltner,  of  Gay  county, 
labored  in  the  institute  very  acceptably.  * 

Through  the  untiring  energy  of  our  Supt.,  J.  S.  Gamble,  both  our  normal 
and  institute  stand  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Fayette  county. 

John  C.  Stewart. 

Scott  County. — The  institute  was  held  at  Scottsburg,  beginning  August 
29ih,  The  exercises,  for  the  most  part,  were  conducted  by  home  teachers, 
assisted  by  F.  E.  Andrews,  of  Sellersburg.  Fifty-five  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  enrollment  reached  near  loo.  The 
attendance  was  very  good.  Every  teacher  seemed  interested  in  the  work.  One 
interesting  feature  was  quotations  from  noted  authors.  Exercises  were  given 
each  evening  except  Friday  evening,  and  were  well  attended.  As  the  exer- 
cises were  drawing  to  a  close  Friday  afternoon  an  alarm  of  fire  reached  the 
institute,  and  all  went  immediately  from  the  room  to  western  part  of  town, 
where  Sapinsky  &  Steinberg's  stove  factory  was  rapidly  burning.  Several  of 
the  teachers  returned  to  the  Court  House  and  closed  the  institute  in  **  due 
form."    Thus  ended  a  week's  work  that  had  been  very  interesting  until  within 

half  an  hour  of  its  close. 

J.  F.  Ervin,  >  g    , 

Minerva  E.  Cravens,  /  ^^^  ^• 

Crawford  County. — The  institute  of  this  county  convened  on  the.  20lh 
of  August.  W.  H.  Harper,  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  and  Prof.  Beck, 
of  the  Indiana  State  University,  were  the  principal  instructors  for  the  week- 
Their  work  gave  general  satisfaction  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  pres- 
ent. The  enrollment  reached  the  unusually  large  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  more  than  one  hundred  of  whom  were  actual  teachers.  J.  S.  Hall,  the 
present  county  superintendent,  is  stirring  old  Crawford  from  center  to 
boundary,  and  is  distinguishing  himself  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
professional  standard  of  teaching.  Our  instructors  from  abroad  both  said  that 
the  teachers  of  this  county  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
county  in  the  state.     We  propose  to  be  second  to  none. 

Jno.  R.  Weathers. 

Adams  County. — The  Adams  County  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  at  De- 
catur during  the  week  beginning  September  5th.  It  was  largely  attended  by 
the  teachers,  and  the  county  superintendent  felt  a  just  pride  in  the  manner  in 
which  everything  was  conducted.  Prof.  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Supt.  of  Wayne 
county,  was  present  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  Moi^day  evening  he  lec- 
tured on  "  Language,"  and  on  Tuesday  evening  on  "  Boys'  Rights  "—-both 
admirable.  On  Thursday  Miss  Mantie  Baldwin  was  engaged  in  several  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  each  of  which  was  a  gem.  On  Thursday  evening  she 
delivered  an  eloquent  lei  lure  on  •*  Our  Mother  Tongue."  The  large  court- 
room was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  fashionable  and  intelligent  audience,  which 
was  charmed  with  the  lady's  talk. 

The  enrollment  was  79  gentlemen  and  32  ladies.  Average  attendance, 
ladies  28.3,  gentlemen  66|.  Total  enrollment  iii.  General  average  95.1' 
The  roll  was  called  twice  a  day,  at  no  regular  time ;  hence  the  figures  very 
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correctly  voice  the  actual  attendance.    The  scope  qf  the  work  was  practical, 
and  such  as  will  enter  into  the  actual,  everyday  work  of  the  teachers. 

The  superintendent  of  Wells  county,  W.  H.  Ernst,  was  before  the  institute 
on  Wednesday,  day  and  evening.  His  work  was  valuable.  Messrs.  Hast- 
ings, White,  and  Walters,  home  teachers,  did  excellent  work,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it.  Simply  spoken,  the  institute  was  a  success,  and  closed  up  with  a  long 
Ust  of  subscribers  for  the  Indiana  School  Journal — a  proof  that  Adams  county 
teachers  are  interested  in  education. 


Henry  County. — We  do  not  conduct  our  county  institute  here  as  usually 
done.  We  have  no  secretary,  committee,  or  programme,  etc.  I  arrange  the 
outline  for  work  weeks  before  the  institute,  notify  the  workers  of  their  several 
subjects,  the  time  in  the  day  the  subject  will  be  discussed,  and  amount  of 
time  to  be  occupied.  A  certain  part  of  each  day  is  assigned  to  miscellaneous 
pzercises.  The  morning  the  institute  meets,  the  first  half-hour  I  call  on  some 
of  the  teachers  to  help  in  getting  the  enrollment ;  afterwards  I  designate  some 
one  to  continue  to  enroll  teachers  as  they  arrive,  without  taking  time  of  the 
institute.  We  call  the  roll  only  once,  the  last  day  in  the  afternoon.  Those 
present  announce  the  number  of  half-days  they  have  attended.  Those  then 
absent  have  some  one  to  answer  for  them  their  attendance.  Members  of  the 
institute  are  not  expected  to  leave  the  room  without  permission.  Thus  the 
whole  time  of  the  institute  is  concentrated  upon  the  work  in  hand,  which 
moves  along  in  its  regular  course,  never  deviating  from  the  regular  programme 
unless  something  uncommon  should  happen. 

The  attendance  of  our  insiitute  and  interest  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years.  The  average  attendance  this  year  of  actual  teachers  was  127,  almost 
every  teacher  in  the  county  being  present.  Timothy  Wilson. 

[The  above  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  we  take  the  liberty,  as  it 
contains  some  new  and  valuable  suggestions. — Ed.] 


PERSONAL. 


D.  G.  Murray  teaches  at  Antioch. 
S.  M.  Cart  goes  to  Tama  City,  Iowa. 
G.  L.  Harding  is  principal  at  Leesburg. 
Wm.  Van  Wymer  is  principal  at  Milford. 
A.  H.  Elwood  will  remain  at  Silver  Lake. 
W.  H.  Cain  is  Supt.  of  the  Carlisle  schools. 
}.  P.  Dolan  **  wields  the  birch"  at  Syracuse. 
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I.  O.  Jones  goes  from'Genera  to  Monroeville. 
W.  A.  Foster  is  principal  of  the  Knox  schools. 
N.  T.  Groves  is  the  head  of  the  Tell  City  schools. 
A.  C.  Kent,  remains  Snpt.  of  the  £lkhart  schools. 
J.  M.  Daniel,  of  Troy,  takes  the  schools  of  Jasper. 
J.  H.  Groves  is  still  Supt.  of  the  Cannelton  schools. 

F.  C.  Cassel  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Irvington. 
S.  E.  W.  Coulter  is  principal  of  the  Patriot  schools. 

G.  W.  Julien  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Delphi. 

J.  B.  Munger  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Churubusco. 

Samuel  Resser  is  at  the  head  of  school  affairs  at  Etna  Green. 

C.  T.  LAne  is  re-elected  principal  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  high  school 

Jas.  F.  Erwin  has  charge  of  the  Austin  graded  schools  this  year. 

Harvey  Lucas,  formerly  of  Ogden,  will  superintend  the  Troy  schools. 

O.  Craig  remains  Supt.  of  the  Sullivan  schools  on  an  increased  salary. 

J.  J.  Mills  remains  assistant  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  at  a  salary  of 
$1800. 

H.  B.  Jacobs  is  now  serving  his  ninth  year  as  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany 
schools. 

G.  F.  McAIpine,  former  Supt.  of  Kosciusko  county,  is  now  Supt.  of  the 
Pierceton  schools. 

R.  V.  Carlin  is  now  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Angola  vice  L.  R.  Williams, 
elected  county  treasurer. 

Wm.  J.  Vickery,  a  graduate  of  Obcrlin  College,  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
Washington  high^schooL 

Miss  Armada  Paddock,  last  year  of  the  city  training  school,  is  this  year  in 
the  Indianapolis  high  school. 

S.  £.  Miller  is  still  Supt.  of  the  Michigan  City  schools.    He  has  been  there 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

/^  John  Ogden,  principal  of  the  Central  Normal  school  at  Worthington,  0., 
rhas  removed  the  school  to  Fayette,  Ohio. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  for  three  years  principal  of  Edon  schools,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  West  Unity. 

Arthur  Powell  is  principal  of  the  high  school  of  Bucyrus,  O.     He  was  su- 
perintendent of  I  he  schools  of  St  Paris  last  year. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  who  was  last  year  2d  assistant  Supt,  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  this  year  takes  charge*of  the  city  training  school. 
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H.  L.  Rust,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Second  District  school,  Indi- 
anapolis, is  this  year  a  member  of  the  high  school  faculty. 

Dr.  John  S.  Irwin  still  holds  sway  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  Doctor  knows  a 
good  school  when  he  sees  it,  and  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Pres't  of  Purdue  University,  v^as  robbed  in  Cleveland, 
while  attending  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  President  Garfield. 

Miss  N.  Cropsey  is  still  Supt.  of  the  primary  schools  in  Indianapolis.  She 
has  filled  this  position  with  great  acceptability  for  about  15  years. 

Samuel  £.  Harwood,  of  Illinois,  is  the  new  Supt  at  Spencer.  He  suc- 
ceeds Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  who  had  been  Supt.  for  six  or  seven  years. 

D.  A.  Graham,  who  took  second  honors  in  graduating  from  the  Princeton 
high  school  in  1S80,  takes  charge  of  the  colored  school  in  Washi?igton. 

P.  H.  Kirsch  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Linden  schools.  This  is 
his  second  year.     Mrs,  Eva  Kirsch,  the  elocutionist,  assists  him  this  year. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  has  removed  his  family  from  New  Castle  back  to  their  old 
home  at  Seymour.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  at  present  at  work  for  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co. 

P.  P.  Stultz,  who  has  just  entered  upon  his  eleventh  year  as  Supt.  of  the 
Rising  Sun  schools,  was  during  the  summer  elected  Supt.  at  two  other  places, 
but  the  Rising  Sup  trustees  refused  to  give  him  up. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  while  in  Europe,  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  Modern  Languages  of  Knox  College,  Gales- 
bttig,  Ills.     He  has  accepted  the  place,  and  will  fill  it  well. 

W.  C.  Washburn,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  schools  at  Charlestown, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  and  so  becomes  a  Buckeye. 
Ohio  gains  and  Indiana  loses  an  active,  energetic,  efficient  teacher. 

Cyrus  Smith,  formerly  of  Indianapolis,  but  for  many  years  past  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  fifteen  years  the  popular  agent  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Ca,  has 
changed  houses  and  is  now  agent  for  Sheldon  &  Co.,  with  headqnarters  at  In- 
dianapolis.   Strange — surpassing  strange,  but  nevertheless  true. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Supt  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  has  been  in  feeble  health 
for  two  or  three  years  past,  but  after  spending  the  last  vacation  recuperating 
in  the  North,  returns  to  his  work  feeling  and  looking  much  improved.  He 
needs  to  learn  to  <*  shirk "  hard  work  for  a  yeajr  or  more,  and  then  practice 
the  art,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  "  lay  up  **  entirely. 

Supt  Lucky,  of  Adams  county,  was  lately  the  recipient  of  an  elegant  pres- 
ent from  the  teachers  of  that  county.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  on  Friday 
evening,  September  9th,  Mr.  Wajters,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers,  presented 
to  their  chief  a  handsome  easy  chair.  Astonished,  surprised  and  delighted  «i 
he  was,  the  superintendent  managed  to  say  a  few  eloquent  words  of  thanks 
tti^i-sat  down. 
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D.  Moury,  formerly  Supt.  of  Elkhart  county,  is  now  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department  of  *'  Central  Tennessee  Cojlege,"  localed  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  will  also  lecture  on  Pedagogics  in  the  colleges  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Moury  is  an  active,  energetic  school 
worker,  and  will  make  everything  move  that  he  takes  hold  of. 

Timothy  Wilson,  the  Supt.  of  Henry  county,  was  made  to  feel  that  his 
teachers  appreciated  his  servicei^,  and  it  came  about  in  this  way:  Near  the 
close  of  the  county  institute  he  was  surprised  by  being  presented  with 
"Shakespeare's  Complete  Works,  bound  in  three  volumes,  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  several  other  valuable  books."     Served  him  right. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  so  widely  and  so  favorably  known  in  this  state,  as  most 
readers  of  the  Journal  know,  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  "  The  Edacaiionrst," 
the  state  educational  paper  of  Kansas.  Dr.  Hoss*s  many  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  is  well  and  meeting  with  good  success  in  his  present  enter- 
prise, the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  his  journal  reaching  I  coo  within  the 
past  two  months. 

Amanda  P.  Funnelle,  for  many  years  teacher  of  Methods  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Terre  Haute,  has  been  elected  principal  of  a  city  training  or 
normal  school  for  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.  She  is  to  organize  the  school 
Having  organized  the  Indianapolis  training  school,  and  been  its  principal  for 
several  years,  the  work  will  not  be  new  to  her.  Miss  Funuelle  is  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  training,  and  Detroit  has  secured  a  great  prize  in 
her. 

Austin  Craig,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theological  school  at  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  58  years.  He  was  a  Professor  in  Antioch 
College  in  the  time  of  Horace  Mann,  and  while  the  writer  was  a  student 
there.  He  was  a  man  of  large  learning,  but  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for 
the  beauty  of  his  character.  Horace  Mann  once  said  of  him :  *'  Austin  Craig 
approaches  more  nearly  to  my  ideal  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  does  any  other  man 
I  have  ever  known." 

A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Holland. — There  is  hardly  a  literary  man  in  Amer- 
ica whose  writings  have  been  more  widely  read  than  those  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland,  nor  one  whose  name  is  better  known  among  the  people.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  600,000  copies  of  his  books  have  been  sold,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  sale  each  month  of  Seribner's  Monthly^  over  which  he  presides  as 
Editor-in-chief.  The  Century  Co.,  publishers  of  Scribner's  (to  be  known  is 
**Tkt  Century  Magatine"  after  October),  will  soon  issue  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Holland,  which  is  said  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  likeness ;  it  is  the  photognph 
of  a  life-size  crayon-drawing  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  recently  made  bf 
Wyatt  Eaton,  and  will  be  about  the  size  of  the  original'  picture.  It  is  to  bt 
offered  in  CQim^ptioa  with  subccriptiom  tQ  7^  Cenh^ry  Maganme^ 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  WINTER-S-C(h)OOL. 

Gtfton  Scott,  principal  of  Orleans  schools,  was  married  Sept.  3d,  to  Miss 
Albertson.     He  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Orleans  schools. 

L.  E.  Smedley,  Sapt.  of  Putnam,  recently  apologized  for  a  little  delay  in 
answering  a  letter  on 'the  ground  that  he  had  been  getting  married.  AH  right, 
the  excuse  is  a  good  one. 

W.  A.  Hosmer,  Supt.  of  Laporte  county,  was  married  on  the  evening  of 
Sept  20th,  in  Laporte.  County  superintendency,  already  popular,  will  increase 
in— popularity  in  this  county. 

T.  G.  Alford,  recently  elected  Supt.  of  the  Vevay  schools,  well  known  high 
school  teacher  in  Viiicennes,  Washington  and  Rockport,  was  recently  married 
to  Miss  Ef&e  Wilson,  of  Rockport.     This  is  as  good  as  a  state  certificate. 

Robert  C.  Duncan,  late  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Washington,  was 
married  to  Miss  N.  J.  Cauthers,  August  25th.  Mr.  Duncan  takes  charge  as 
principal  of  Oakland  City  schools,  his  salary  being  increased  about  50  per 
cent 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Tlie  Lariat — Is  the  name  of  the  Wabash  College  paper,  edited  by  **  The 
Boys."  It  is  filled  with  matter  of  interest  to  students,  former  students,  and 
friends,  and  is  gotten  up  in  good  taste.  May  it  prosper — ^all  but  its  "  old 
fogy,"  anti- co-education  ideas. 

Educational  Review — Vol.  I.  No.  I.  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  September,  1881. 
This  is  the  way  it  begins.  This  first  number  is  excellent,  and  ought  to  be,  as 
it  cost  the  life  of  three  other  school  papers :  Educational  Voice,  Alleghany 
Teacher^  and  Teachft's  AdvoceUe,  A.  J.  Palm  and  I.  W.  Fitch  are  proprietors 
and  editors. 

Our  Little  Ones  has  closed  its  first  volume,  and  instead  of  falling  below  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  exhibited  in  its  opening  number,  as  is  often  the  case, 
each  succeeding  number  seems  to  have  been  an  improvepaent  upon  its  prede- 
cessor,  until  the  last  is  the  best. 

The  Journal  is  unable  to  suggest  any  improvement,  as  to  either  matter,  style, 
type,  or  engravings.  * 

Practical  Rules  for  Piano  Forte  Playing.  By  P.  J.  Merges.  Philadelphia: 
Lee  &  Walker. 

Different  Forms  of  Touch,  Finger  Exercises,  all  Forms  of  Scales  and  Ar- 
pegg|io6.  Rules  of  Fingering,  Octav«  Playing — are  treated  in  a  practical,  com- 
mon seikse  maaner,  and  the  work  viXX  commend  itself.      It  is  a  convenieii 
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little  work  to  look  at  before  the  teacher  begins,  and  rubs  up  dull  spots  after 
the  teacher  has  gone. 

Farm,  Herd^  and  Home,  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  just  started  in  Indian- 
apolis, with  Austin  H.  Brown  and  A.  Abron^et  as  proprietors. 

The  paper  is  what  the  name  indicates — a  monthly  publication  for  the  fanner 
and  his  family.  It  looks  well  and  reads  better.  With  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Brown  as  editor,  and  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Abromet  as  business  manager,  the 
paper  will  doubtless  deserve  to  find  its  way  jnto  thousands  of  Indiana  homes. 

Steveni  School  News^  is  the  name  of  a  paper  issued  for  the  first  time,  in 
Indianapolis,  Sept.  i,  1881.  This  paper  is  an  effort  to  connect  school  knowl- 
edge with  practical  life.  Each  number  will  contain  a  summary  of  all  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  world,  for  the  month.  It  is  often  difficult  to  gather  from 
the  daily  or  weekly  paper  the  facts  concerning  important  events,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  understand  them.  This  summary  will  save  hours  of  reading.  It 
is  just  what  every  one,  especially  what  every  teacher  needs — he  needs  it  for 
himself  and  he  needs  it  for  his  school.     Price  35  cents  a  year. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  for  Home  and  School  Use.  By  Mis.  N.  L. 
Knox.     Boston  :     Ginn  &  Heath. 

Part  First  of  the  above  work  is  devoted  to  '*  How  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly.'* The  first  45  pages  are  **  The  Teacher's  Guide,*'  and  will  be  worth 
the  price  of  the  book  to  most  primary  teachers.  The  body  of  the  book  is 
largely  devoted  to  "Model  Lessons,"  "Exercises,"  "  Development  Questions," 
etc.  The  book  is  based  on  the  idea  that  *'  The  child  must  do  in  order  to 
know.  He  learns  to  speak  by  speaking ;  to  write,  by  practice  in  writing." 
"  How  to  do  it "  would  be  an  appropriate  title  for  this  unique  little  book. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery.  New  York :  Sheldon  & 
Co.     Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Agent  for  Indiana. 

This  book  is  comprised  in  about  350  pages,  and  contains  all  of  Chemistry 
that  is  usually  learned  in  high  schools  and  in  an  ordinary  college  course.  The 
author  has  selected  the  most  practical  basal  facts  of  the  subject  and  presented 
them  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  apt. 
Every  experiment  is  planned  with  reference  to  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  val- 
uable suggestions  are  made  to  assist  both  teachers  and  students  in  their  work. 
The  thought  of  the  book  is  to  have  the  student  do  the  work,  not  to  commit  to 
memory  symbob  and  theorize. 

Education^  the  international  bi-monthly  for  Sept.  and  Oct.,  conducted  bj 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  is  at  hand.  This  is  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  and  fully  sustains  the  high  character  of  the  magazine.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  are  discussed  by  eminent  educators:  Education  and  Sanitation; 
Thie  Loss  and  Recovery  of  Classical  Manuscripts ;  The  Teacher's  Work  in 
the  Development  of  Mental  and  Moral  Power;  German  Universities ;  Real 
Education ;  Relation  of  Academic  to  Professional  Work ;  Notes  on  an  Infant; 
Kant  and  lus  English  Critics ;  Editorial  and  Miscellany. 
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Barring  the  exceeding  bad  taste  of  the  editor  in  placing  a  fierce  looking 
picture  of  himself  as  a  frontesplece,  the  volume  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  October  Wide  Awake  is  notable  for  the  inauguration  of  a  Reading 
Union  for  the  young  folks,  giving  a  Reading  Course  for  the  month  of  sixteen 
pages.  This  will  be  a  regular  feature,  forming  a  permanent  enlargement  of 
the  magazine.  Law  papers  for  little  citizens,  Magna  Charta  stories.  Health 
and  Strength  papers,  Musical  biographies,  a  seiies  about  the  ocean,  articles 
telling  How  To  Do  Things,  The  Wise  Blackbird's  page,  and  Natural  History 
explorations,  constitute  an  attractive  and  valuable  miscellany  for  the  first  year. 
The  Union  has  been  named  for  Chautauqua,  *'  Chautauqua  Young  Folks' 
Reading  Union,"  (C.  Y.  F.  R.  U.)  in  honor  of  Chautauqua's  great  clientele 
of  young  people  who  have  adopted  the  Course  of  Readings  here  given.  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Manual  of  General  History,  By  John  J.  Anderson.  New  York : 
Clark  &  Maynard.    J.  D.  Williams,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  the  well-known  author  of  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
**  History  of  England,"  "  History  of  France,"  ^tc.  He  is  a  practical  teacher 
himself,  and  knows  what  young  people  need  and  will  readily  learn.  The 
volome  on  *< Ancient  History"  is  comprised  in  300  pages,  and  yet  the  main 
facts  and  characteristic  features  of  each  nation  are  comprehensively  given. 
In  short,  the  aim  of  the  author  in  this  New  Manual  has  been  to  make  a  Com" 
plete  Course  of  History  sufficiently  brief  for  such  educational  institutions  as 
have  not  the  time  to  take  their  students  through  separate  text-books  on  the 
different  nations,  but  desire  a  course  that  can  be  completed  in  one  or  two  or- 
dinary academic  terms; 

The  Change  of  Name. — In  the  recent  sale  of  stock  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  a  condition  was  made  tliat  the  Scribner  name  should  'be  taken  from  the 
company  and  its  publications.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  name  of 
the  corporation  has  been  changed  to  The  Century  Co.  and  the  name  of  Scrib- 
ner's Monthly  will  also  be  changed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume,  to 
The  Century  Magazine — the  old  name  being  continued  as  a  sub-title  for  a 
year  thereafter.  Dr.  Holland  remains  as  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  and  Mrs.  Dodge  in  charge  of  St.  Nicholas — the  business  manage- 
ment and  the  controlling  interest  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roswell  Smi'h. 
Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  to  enlarge  the  page, 
thos  enabling  The  Century  Magazine  to  admit  pictures  of  a  larger  size  than 
could  be  used  in  Scribner's,  and  thus  to  give  the  equivalent  of  about  fourteen 
pages  more  of  reading  matter.  What  Scribner's  has  been  in  the  past,  that,  in 
a  higher  degree,  will  The  Century  Magazine  be  in  the  future. 

LippincoW* s  Popular  Series  of  Readers.,  By  Marcius  Willson.  Philadel- 
phia. J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  E.  H.  Ely,  156  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Agent 
for  the  Northwest. 

This  series  consists  of  five  books,  with  a  supplementary  volume  to  be  used 
as  a  Reader  or  a  Speaker.    The  author  is  well  known  to  the  educational  world 
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as  the  author  of  another  series  of  Readers,  of  School  Charts,  etc.  This  series 
differ  radically  from  his  former  series,  but  still  the  author  retains  his  original 
idea  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  read  sense  as  easily  as  it  can  be  taught  to 
read  nonsense;  that  the  reading  lesson  may  as  well  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion as  idle  trash;  that  the  voice  can  be  as  well  trained  in  the  utterance  of 
good  thoughts,  as  in  the  expression  of  the  prevalent  "  common-place."  The 
books  contain  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  information,  and,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination, we  conclude  that  they  give  all  desirable  variety  in  style  of  composi- 
tion and  scope  in  vocal  drill.  The  two  lower  books  are  largely  conversational 
in  style,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  others  is  the  "  continuous  narrative"  idea. 
The  stories  add  interest. 

The  books  are  admirably  illustrated  and  gotten  up.     For  beauty  they  are 
equalled  by  but  few,  and  excelled  by  none. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Teachers  Wanted — To  examine  the  American  Juvenile  Speaker  and 
Songster,  It  contains  40  pp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex- 
ercise songs;  50  selections  for  declamations  or  supplemental  reading  lessons; 
II  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing;  and  17  short,  spicy  dialogues.  127 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cents. 

Send  for  sample.  C.  A.  Fyke,  Bryan,  0. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

I  SCHOOLS  and  FAMILIES  supplied  with  first-clftss  Teachers  without  charge.    Agents 

wanted  throughout  the  United  btates. 
TEACHERS  will  find  the  central  location  and  *'  Mutual  Plan"  of  this  Agency  nuke  it 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  application-form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

MT  School  and  library  supplies  1  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

at  lowest  rates.  j  [  xo-tf  ] 

THE 

CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Furnishes  everything  a  School  or  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 
Send  stamp  and  learn  how  to  increase  your  income. 
Agents  for  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Blanks. 

[lO-tfJ 

BI7CK£T£  BUX  rOUlTDBT. 

JSataUisM^d  in  lfc37. 
Soperlor  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tla. 
mounted  with  the  best  Botaivfiana- 
ingB,  for  Ckitrekf,  SekeeU,  Jtamu, 
FactoriM,  Vowrt  Uoumm,  Fir*  Jtomu, 
Tmeer  Ctoete,  C*tin«,  ate  FoUy 
Warranted. 

lliiutrmied  CaUlogM  Mnt  Free. 

TANI>17ZEN  A  TIFT, 

lOSaad  10iSa>taMOBdBl.,C 
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READING  AND  COMPOSITION-WRITING. 


MARY  A.  Mc  GREGORY. 


|0  GAIN  the  excellence  of  private  tutorage  and  to  avoid  the 
*  *  machinery  *'  which  is  the  chief  fault  of  our  public  schools, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  individual  pupil.  One 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher  is  to  find  out  just  what 
books  each  pupil  has  read  within  a  definite  time.  This  will  de- 
termine which  pupils  are  reading  too  much  consistently  with 
good  school  work,  which  ones  are  not  reading  enough,  and  also 
the  taste  in  reading  of  each  one. 

With  these  data,  the  teacher  can  know  whom  to  restrain  in 
reading,  whom  to  encourage,  and  she  can  gradually  lead  all  to 
read  better  books.  If  she  finds  that  all  the  pupils  have  read 
some  one  book,  she  will  have  a  basis  for  the  first  composition. 
Another  duty  is  to  make  a  list  of  good  and  entertaining  books, 
and  to  ascertain  how  many  pupils  have  read  each  or  any  of  these. 
If  such  a  list  be  kept  on  the  black-board,  one  title  may  occur  to 
a  pupil,  when  perchance  he  returns  to  the  public  library  a  worth- 
less, or  at  least  a  trivial  book,  and  aimlessly  asks  himself  (he 
question,  "What  shall  I  read  next?"  These  books,  however, 
must  be  interesting,  else  having  tried  one  and  found  it  dull,  he 
will  judge  all  to  be  of  the  same  sort. 
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• 

Why  could  ,not  an  arrangement  be  made  by  which  a  large 
number  of  library  cards  might  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher^ 
say  six  for  books  to  be  used  in  the  school-room,  either  with  re- 
ference to  a  subject  which  the  school  is  considering  or  in  illus^ 
tration  of  it,  and  fifteen  cards  on  which  the  teacher  could  draw 
books  to  loan  her  pupils. 

A  good  training  for  the  memory,  and  in  expression,  and  also 
for  rapidity  in  transferring  thoughts  to  paper,  is  writing  what  is 
remembered  after  hearing  the  teacher  read  some  sketch  to  the 
pupils.  \i  the  work  is  to  be  elaborated  into  a  composition,  the 
title  of  the  book  should  be  unknown  to  the  pupils,  lest  some^ 
avail  themselves  of  a  private  reading  with  injustice  to  the  others. 
Even  if  in  the  memory  sketch,  new  incidents  are  introduced,  it 
is  all  the  better,  as  it  thus  affords  a  suitable  exercise  of  the  imag- 
ination. An  illustration  of  this  would  be  writing  after  hearing 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  given  by  Charles  Kingsley  or 
Hiawthome ;  and  as  in  it  many  unusual  names  occur,  it  is  well 
before  reading  to  have  on  the  board  for  reference  a  list  of  names 
such  as  the  following : 

Orpheus,  one  of  the  best  and  earliest  players  on  the  lyre. 

Chiron,  an  ancient  teacher,  always  on  horseback. 

Argo,  name  of  the  first  ship  which  made  a  long  voyage. 

Medea,  a  sorceress  of  Colchis,  etc. 
An  exercise  of  this  kind  has  this  value,  that  it  obliges  pupils  to 
use  their  own  words,  whereas,  in  preparing  to  write  by  reading 
on  a  subject,  there  is  great  temptation  to  excessive  use  of  quo- 
tations. 

In  considering  an  author  as  a  theme  for  composition — for  ex- 
ample, Longfellow — let  the  teacher  read  a  favorite  poem,  pnd 
talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  author,  and  the  allusions  in  the 
selection  read,  making  the  exercise  as  conversational  and  infor- 
mal as  possible.  Then,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  "  Longfellow^s 
Poems"  can  be  distributed,  let  each  turn  the  pages  of  his  vol- 
ume, until  something  pleasing  strikes  the  eye  of'  some  one,  wha 
then  may  read  it,  and  tell  why  he  likes  it,  and  others  will  soon 
follow.  Those  who  do  not  own  the  book  may  borrow  from  the 
teacher  to  take  home,  and  before  the  next  *' composition  day'' 
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let  all  read  more  or  less  as  each  one  chooses,  as  reading,  to  be 
profitable  must  be  pleasurable,  and  therefore  voluntary. 

On  that  day  the  teacher  can  say  to  one  and  another,  ''What 
poems  have  you  read,  and  which  do  you  like  best,  and  why?"" 
The  responses  may  lead  some  to  read  what  they  otherwise  would 
not.  Other  questions  might  be,  "Have  you  ever  seen  any  tab- 
leau, with  a  subject  taken  from  Longfellow?*'  **What  story  did 
it  illustrate?"  "From  what  poem  is  this  story  taken ? "  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  where  John  Alden  presents  to  "Priscilla,  the^ 
Puritan  Maiden,"  the  suit  of  Miles  Standish,  the  questions  might 
be,  "Do  you  know  the  locality  where  this  story  is  laid?" 
"Have  you  ever  known  any  descendants  of  John  Alden?" 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  pictures  illustrating  the  persons  of  this- 
story ? "  "In  what  other  books  could  ope  learn  anything  about 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  poem  ?  " 

Such  a  conversation  should  introduce  the  pupils  to  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  to  write,  before  it  is  formally  assigned. 

It  seems  as  if  the  study  of  composition  should  go  hand-in-hand 
with  that  of  history  and  literature. 

Generally,  subjects  should  be  assigned  to  young  people,  in  or- 
der to  secure  both  original  work  and  just  comparison,  although 
the  choice  between  three  or  four  subjects  may  be  given  the  pu- 
pils of  a  school. 

Subjects  may  be  drawn  from  the  scientiiic  or  mechanical  worlds 
as  the  description  of  a  telephone  or  a  locomotive  engine.  They 
may  be  mythological,  as  Hercules;  biographical  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  as  Charlemagne ;  of  literature,  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing ;  of  travel,  as  Bayard  Taylor ;  of  art,  as  Joshua  Reynolds  ; 
descriptive,  as  the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx  of  Egypt;,  reviews  of 
interesting  stories ;  letters,  as  writing  to  a  friend  the  way  one  has 
passed  a  Christmas  holiday;  and  original  as  appealing  to  the 
imagination,  as  in  the  oft-told  journeys  of  a  pin,  or  a  drop  of 
dew. 

If  the  subject  assigned  be  one  that  requires  the  consulting  of 
authorities,  let  a  list  of  general  reference  books,  with  the  date  oC 
publishing,  be  on  the  board,  such  as  the  following : 
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Encyclopaedia  Britanica  (Old,  i860;  New,  1878.) 
American  Cyclopaedia  (1874.) 
Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  (1878.) 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  (1874.) 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary  (1870.) 
Zeli's  Encyclopedia  (187 1.) 
Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  (1873.) 
Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors  (1870.) 
'  Allibone's  Great  Authors  of  All  Ages  (1879.) 
Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  Literature  (1874.) 
Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature  (1856.) 
Drake's  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (1872.) 
Appleton's  (Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  (1854.) 
Knight's  American  Mechanical  Dictionary  (1877.) 
Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics  (1874.) 
Spooner's  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  (1867.) 
Davenport  Adams'  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  (1878.) 
Taine's  English  Literature. 
Cleveland's  English  Literature. 
Shaw's  English  Literature. 

Men  of  the  Times  (1875,  ^^  later,  as  it  is  a  serial.) 
Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook  (1880.) 

With  a  copy  of  this  list  in  hand  the  pupil  will  be  equipped,  when 
doubtful  what  to  ask  for,  he  encounters  the  long  rows  of  refer- 
ence books  in  the  public  library. 

For  a  special  subject,  a  sufficient  number  of  titles  of  suitable 
authorities  on  that  theme,  with  the  library  numbers  of  the  books, 
should  be  before  the  pupil. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  in  the  public  library  an  offi- 
cer like  Emerson's  wished-for  **  Professor  of  Books,"  who  should 
assist  those  teachers  or  pupils  desiring  to  find  what  books  in  the 
library  refer  to  a  given  subject.  Such  an  officer  would  be  a  great 
help  to  those  working  in  ** literary  clubs,"  where  essays  are  ex- 
pected, as  well  as  to  private  students. 

Many  pupils  not  having  home  libraries  do  not  1cnow  how  to 
use  reference  books ;  to  illustrate,  if  they  wished  to  find  what  an 
^ncyclopaedea  contains  on  any  given  subject,  they  do  not  know 
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they  must  seek  it  in  its  alphabetical  place,  and  if  they  do  not 
readily  find  it,  must  continue  the  search  through  the  whole  range 
of  topics  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  If  they  look  in 
a  Biographical  Dictionary  for  the  name  of  a  living  author,  they 
must  first  see  its  date  of  publication ;  for  example,  they  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  Allen's 
American  Biographical  Dictionary,  since  it  was  published  in 
1857.  They  must  also  be  taught  to  find  the  date  of  a  book  fron» 
the  preface,  rather  than  the  title  page. 

Many  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  find  rapidly  a  given  word  in 
a  dictionar}%  and  they  need  also  to  learn  the  value  of  consulting 
the  appendix. 

When  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  use  of  books,  the 
subject  discussed,  a  list  of  suitable  references  furnished,  let  a 
proper  analysis  for  the  composition  be  placed  on  the  black-board, 
like  the  following,  if  the  pupils  were  to  write  about  Addison : 

1 .  Place  and  date  of  birth.     Parentage. 

r  Where  ? 

2.  Advantages  of  schooling.  •<  How  many? 

y  How  employed  ? 

T  -r   u     •  (In  the  world. 

3.  Life  business.   |i„ie„„3 

4.  Social  opportunities. 

5.  Death.     Burial. 

6.  Chief  writings.    (Let  the  pupil  mention  what  he  has  read.) 

^  1   ^  1      f  Faults.  )  So  far  as  noticed  by  the 

7.  General  style.  }  Excellencies.    [     P«pil. 

Let  also  a  list  of  directions,  properly  numbered,  which  never 
varies  for  any  essay,  be  placed  on  the  board,  and  let  the  teacher 
use  these  numbers  in  the  wider  margin  in  correcting  errors  in 
the  different  compositions,  as — 

1.  Neatness. 

r  Left  hand  side,  one-half  inch. 

2.  Margins.   \  Right-hand  side,  one-quarter  inch. 

(  For  new  division  of  subject,  one  line., 

3.  Write  the  topic  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line. 

4.  Leave  a  space  of  one  line  below  this  caption. 

5.  Begin  each  sentence  with  a  capitaL 
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6.  Spell  correctly. 

7.  Punctuate  properly. 

Z,  Be  careful  about  choice  of  words. 

9.  Do  not  abbreviate. 

10.  Use  words  in  the  right  order. 

11.  Introduce  only  short  quotations,  and  let  them  be  prop- 

erly marked. 

12.  Do  not  divide  proper  names,  short  words  or  syllables,  at 

the  end  of  a  line. 

13.  Let  the  treatment  be  complete  and  concise. 

14.  Introduce  only  subject-matter. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  criticism  by  the  teacher  should  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil,  so  he  may  have  the  advantage 
of  personal  explanation,  as  marks  are  placed  on  his  paper. 

Let  one  hour  be  spent  in  reading  aloud  some  of  the  essays, 
and  after  one  is  read  let  it  be  discussed  by  the  pupils,  suggesting 
that  praise  as  well  as  blame  is  included  in  criticism. 

It  is  often  desirable  that  one  pupil  correct  the  composition  of 
another,  before  it  passes  to  the  teacher's  hand  for  percentage 
mark.     This  work  of  the  fellow-pupil  should  be  written  in  full, 
*  and  on  a  separate  paper. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  specify  a  length,  within  a  certain 
number  of  pages,  varying  as  to  size  of  paper  and  as  to  style  of 
penmanship,  both  for  those  who  would  write  too  much  or  not 
enough ;  and  the  teacher  can  rapidly  estimate,  before  receiving 
the  paper,  if  the  amount  written  by  each  one  be  correct  in  the 
following  manner :  standing  in  front  of  an  aisle,  let  her  ask  the 
pupils  of  a  row  to  show  their  first  page,  their  second,  and  so  on. 

As  facility  of  expression  is  most  needed  by  young  people,  a 
large  number  of  essays  written  but  twice,  once  in  a  rough  state  and 
once  in  the  best  form  attainable,  seems  better  than  to  have  fewer 
•compositions  written  and  re-written  until  all  the  errors  are  elim- 
inated. 

To  recapitulate : — 

Reference  books  should  be  in  the  school-room,  and  the  teacher 
should  show  their  use  to  individual  pupils. 
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Books  from  the  public  library  in  connection  with  school  work 
and  on  general  subjects  should  be  loaned  to  pupils  through  the 
ieacher. 

Conversation  on  a  thetne  viewed  from  many  sides,  made  by 
personal  illustration  as  attractive  as  possible,  should  precede  and 
suggest  the  composition. 

A  logical  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  a  never-var}ring  table  of 
form  should  be  before  the  pupil. 

Oral  and  written  criticism  by  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged, 
.and  by  the  teacher  should  be  personal  and  minute. 

Numerous  rapid  exercises  should  recall,  in  original  words, 
-something  just  read. 


DECLAMATION. 


BY  W,  WATKINS, 


HY  is  it  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  oratory  greatly 
flourishes  and  abounds,  and  under  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  or  woman  can  hardly  make  a  creditable  figure  even  in  a 
private  station,  without  the  ability  to  express  thought  in  public, 
our  boys  so  universally  hate  to  ** speak  pieces?"  The  number 
of  pupils  who  are  willing  to  take  parts  in  the  ordinary  rhetorical 
exercises  of  the  school  is  year  by  year  decreasing.  Indolence 
and  lack  of  personal  dignity  seem  to  be  the  causes.  To  learn 
a  declamation  requires  time  which  is  wanted  for  other  pursuits 
more  important  in  the  boy's  opinion,  and  involves  labor  which 
the  uneducated  mind  and  body  always  shun.  Hence  it  usually 
happens  that  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  shun  declamation  are 
just  as  ready  to  shun  any  other  school  work  involving  the  same 
amount  of  labor. 

We  as  teaches  are  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of 
our  pupils  and,  as  a  rule,  greatly  overrate  the  amount  of  mental 
labor  which  we  get  from  them.  We  give  lessons  with  the  expec- 
tation thit  the  preparation  of  them  will,  on  the  average,  cost  an 
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hour  and  a  half  of  the  pupils*  time,  but  the  average  time  given 
does  not  equal  one-half  that,  and  the  time  spent  in  real  study  is 
too  infintesimally  small  to  be  worthy  of  account    I  sat  yesterday 
near  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  had  open  before  him  a  text-book  of 
Natural  Philosophy.     He  thought  he  was  studying  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies.     He  was  perfectly  quiet  and  gentlemanly.    He 
spent  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  minor  surgery  upon  his  hand, 
which  was  provided  with  a  small  patch  of  court-plaster,  a  little 
larger  than  a  pin's  head.     After  some  additional  employ  of  like 
kind,  he  applied  to  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  formulas, 
expecting  that  I  would  be  able  to  set  him  right  by  a  single  sen- 
tence.    I  could  only  say  that  the  formulas  must  be  understood 
in  an  algebraic  sense,  that  they  could  not  be  explained  but  must 
be  studied  till  understood.     He  then  attacked  them  for  a  few 
minutes  but  they  did  not  yield.     The  clock  was  fast  that  day. 
At  five  minutes  before  the  apparent  time  for  recess  my  pupil 
stopped  pretending  (o  work  and  awaited  recess.     After  he  had 
waited  ten  minutes  he  became  somewhat  impatient,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes  more  asked  me  if  we  were  not  to  have  recess 
that  morning.     In  five  minutes  more  he  was  on  the  play-ground. 
The  time  of  observation  was  an  hour  and  a  half,  not  ten  minutes 
of  which  was  spent  in  actual  labor. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  an  average  pupil,  but  that  for  such 
a  pupil  to  commit  a  prose  declamation  of  a  page  and  a  half  in- 
volves as  much  labor  as  he  applies  to  all  his  studies  in  a  week. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  hates  declamation.  In  general  we  under- 
rate the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  learning  a  declamation  to  the 
labor  put  upon  studies.  To  seem  to  know  something  about  a 
lesson,  so  as  to  give  answers  which  may  be  mistaken  for  knowl- 
edge, especially  if  the  teacher  be  very  anxious  to  see  satisfactory 
knowledge  in  them,  is  one  thing,  and  to  learn  and  fluently  de- 
liver a  declamation  without  prompting  is  quite  another.  Our 
pupils  are  not  especially  perverse  in  the  matter  of  declamation, 
but  in  that  they  show  their  true  character,  to  which  we  find  it 
convenient  to  shut  our  eyes  in  daily  recitation.  The  pupil  who 
does  not  know  how  to  apply  his  mind,  and  who  has  not  con- 
quered his  natural  indolence  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fly  from 
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the  labor  involved.     But  it  is  not  only  the  lazy  boy  that  hates  to 
declaim,  but  the  sneak.     The  relation  between  lying  and  decla- 
mation  is  unmistakable.     Your  liar  is  a  coward.     He  can  not- 
look  the  boys  in  the  eye  and  show  boldness,  native  dignity  and 
self-control,  for  these  he  has  not.     It  is  the  same  with  a  thief. 
Unfortunately  on  the  world's  stage  our  rule  does  not  hold  good ; 
but  he  is  an  unobservant  teacher  who  can  not  see  a  really  vicious 
boy  stands  in  an  attitude  towards  this  exercise  which  no  other 
boy  shows.     In  proportion  as  a  boy  is  a  sneak,  declamatioii  is 
poison  to  him.     Many  have  remarked  the  great  lack  of  our  pu- 
pils in  naivete,  shown  in  the  lack  of  freshness,  individuality  and 
spontaniety  when  called  on  to  do  any  act  before  others.     They 
are  constrained  and  unnatural.     Some  of  this  is  due  to  lack  of 
instruction  in  manners.     Awkwardness  and  embarrassment  are 
the  natural  result  of  not  knowing  how  to  do,  or  what  is  expected 
of  one.     But  by  far  the  greater  part  comes  from  the  moral  causes 
which  we  have  been  dealing  with — indolence  and  vice.     The 
reluctance  which  we  sometimes  see  to  take  a  pointer  and  go 
through  a  mathematical  demonstration,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
by  reason  of  indolence  the  demonstration  means  nothing  to  the 
pupil's  mind,  or  by  reason  of  vice  the  pupil  is  ashamed  to  stand 
before  his  fellows  with  any  semblance  of  true  dignity,  or  that 
both  these  enter  into  the  motives  of  his  reluctance.     If  a  pupil 
understands  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion and  has  not  been  spending  his  time  in  attempting  to  elude 
his  teacher,  to  explain  is  a  privilege,  a  joy. 

In  contending  against  the  reluctance  of  our  pupils  to  declaim 
we  then  are  doing  battle  against  ignorance  and  vice.  We  must 
overcome  the  ignorance  of  manner  by  explaining  fully  and  care- 
fully what  we  want  done.  How  the  pupil  should  take  the  floor, 
the  position  which  he  should  occupy,  the  posture  in  which  he 
should  begin.  This  the  teacher  must  illustrate,  not  affectedly  or 
ostentatiously,  but  simply  and  naturally.  Another  thing,  if  de- 
clamation is  good  for  the  pupil  how  much  more  for  the  teacher ! 
The  teacher  must  lead.  **Come,  boys,"  not  **Go,  boys."  We 
must  wake  up.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with 
which  we  have  to  do.    To  amount  to  anything  declamation  must 
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ht  taught  We  must  either  omit  the  exercise  entirely  orinust 
make  it  useful.  For  a  boy  to  learn  a  paragraph  of  prose  or  a 
few  stanzas  of  poetry  and  repeat  them  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
without  taste,  dignity  or  power,  is  not  only  useless  but  worse 
than  useless,  it  is  demoralizing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  notiiing 
can  be  done  unless  the  teacher  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  learn 
pieces  and  speak  thetn.  Without  that  his  teaching  will  lack 
moral  power.  He  who  will  overcome  the  indolence  of  others 
must  first  overcome  his  own.  Now  in  a  good  oration  there  are 
three  things-^feeling,  thought,  art.  First,  the  heart  must  feel ; 
second,  the  head  must  think ;  third,  there  must  be  skill  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  and  thought  To  make  a  good  declamation 
■there  must  be  the  same  three  things,  but  not  in  the  same  order, 
for  we  only  reach  the  heart  through  the  intellect — you  can  not 
feel  what  you  do  not  understand.  The  first  thing  then  is  to  un- 
'  derstand  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  piece,  what 
ideas,  what  opposition  called  forth  the  impassioned  burst  of  ora- 

•  atory,  what  ttioti ves  then  agitated  men.    A/ew  paragraphs  taken 
from  a  speech  of  Webster  or  Pitt  can  not  be  understood  alone. 

'  Onem^t  have  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  circumstances.    The 

•  speedh  is  a  part  of  something,  and  the  declaimer  must  know  of 
^what.  Then  each  sentence  is  a  part  of  the  paragraph  in  which 
ik  stands,  and  is  intended  to  express  a  certain  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  can  not  be  declaimed  until  the  thought  is  understood 
and  its  connection  with  the  other  thoughts  felt.  When  we  have 
that  the  art  of  expressing  the  thought  with  the  proper  spirit  and 
emphasis  is  easy. 

Not  so  easy  among  us  is  that  attitude  of  body,  those  motions 
of  the  limbs  and  features  which  express  the  passage  of  the  most 
refined  and  evanescent  feelings  across  the  soul.  Gesture  can 
not  be  taught.  If  it  be  not  natural  and  spontaneous  it  is  wrong. 
If  a  pupil  makes  stiff  or  awkward  gestures  he  must  be  allowed 
^o  outgrow  them.  They  will  soon  slough  off  after  they  are  no 
more  characteristic.  To  criticise  them  while  they  are  character- 
istic is  to  produce  affectation,  which  is  disgusting,  a  thing  which 
earnest  awkwardness  never  is.  Here,  as  ever  in  teaching,  pick 
put  the  good  and  commend.     Such  a  course  will  encourage  the 
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tgrowth  of  the  good.  Remember  there  is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
4auh  but  to  rise  above  it.  There  is  an  incongruity  between  the 
utterance  of  lofty  and  animated  sentiments  and  a  motionless  atti- 
tude, which  is  felt  by  the  pupil  without  being  understood,  and 
'is  the  cause  of  those  ridiculous  gestures,  for  gestures  they  are, 
moving  the  fingers,  rolling  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  and  the  like 
awkward  tricks  familiar  to  us  all.  These  weeds  must  be  rooted 
up.  We  can  not  say,  "Here,  throw  out  the  right  hand."  But 
we  can  say  ''The  hands  must  hang  free  and  natural,  and  must  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  making  such  gestures  as  may 
seem  to  you  appropriate."  This  we  can  enforce.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  cultivating  gesture.  These  foolish  motions  cut  off,  the 
pupil's  instructive  love  of  action  will  drive  him  to  the  use  of  true 
gestures,  stiff  and  awkward  at  first,  but  increasing  in  grace  and 
freedom  with  the  increase  of  taste. 

In  order  to  overcome  indolence  the  exercises  must  be  obliga- 
tory. Inhere  is  no  other  way.  Declamation  must  be  a  regular 
school  exercise,  and  the  teacher  must  accept  nothing  which  does 
not  show  an  earnest  effort  to  do  well.  Several  pupils  may  be 
assigned  the  same  piece,  and  the  differences  of  rendering  pointed 
out  by  the  teacher,  commending  the  strong  points  of  each.  De- 
clamations must  be  prose ;  poetry  is  chosen  because  easier  com- 
mitted, but  its  use  should  be  avoided.  Parodies  md  burlesques 
are  demoralizing ;  they  destroy  the  taste.  Those  who  are  indo- 
lent and  vicious  must  be  dealt  with  kindly  but  firmly.  They 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  their  course  is  wrong  and  leads  them 
into  difficulty  at  every  step.  This  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do ; 
but  a  very  little  progress  made  in  changing  a  sneak  into  an  honest 
boy  is  a  great  thing.     The  transformation  will  be  slow. 

We  have  said  enough  to  imply  that  there  is  no  short  or  easy 
Toad  to  making  declamation ;  it  must  necessarily  be  a  long  and 
tedious  road,  but  if  we  may  encourage  the  reader  to  honestly 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  this  matter,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished our  purpose,  for  things  have  come  to  that  pass  that  decla- 
onation  must  be  abolished  or  thoroughly  and  honestly  taught 
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THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 


BY  HENRY  GUNDER. 


;HE  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  show  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  means  employed  by  the  makers  of  language — and  all 
users  of  language  are  also  makers — to  express  the  idea  of  the 
passive.  It  is  agreed  by  philologists,  that  the  passive  idea  grew 
out  of  the  reflexive  idea,  that  is,  a  verbal  form  in  which  the- 
verbal  idea  both  originated  and  terminated  in  the  subject.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  furnish  examples  illustrative  of  this  as- 
sertion, but  that  might  perhaps  lead  my  readers  into  infamiliar 
paths,  and  assuming  the  statement  true  we  will  proceed  with  oht 
discussion. 

This  being  granted,  the  passage  from  the  origination  of  the 
verbal  idea  in  the  subject,  to  its  origination  in  some  other  person 
or  object,  is  easy. 

The  English  language  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  passive  verb. 
I  do  not  say  no  passive  voice,  but  no  passive  verb.  For  such 
words  as  broken,  struck,  loved,  praised,  used  in  making  the  so- 
called  passive  verb,  are  not  verbs ;  they  are  adjective  nouns,  at- 
tributes, appropriate  to  that  which  somebody,  breaks,  strikes^ 
loves,  praises.  In  themselves  they  are  not  predicative  words;, 
they  become  so  only  when  connected  with  a  copulative  verb. 

We  connect  them  with  the  verb  to  be  in  its  proper  fornos  and 
thus  make  them  do  service  as  passives ;  though  we  do  not  strictly 
form  a  passive  verb,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  ever  given  the 
subject  anything  like  careful  attention,  historically. 

We,  only,  by  this  means,  express  under  a  predicate  form  the 
conception  or  relation  of  the  passive.  In  this  respect  we  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  did  a  thousand 
years  ago,  who  supplied  the  passive  in  the  same  manner.  Ift 
one  respect,  however,  there  is  a  difference.  We  have  but  one 
verb — to  be — which  we  employ  regularly  for  this  purpose.  The 
Anglo  Saxon  uses  the  same  verb  very  frequently;  as,  "^ 
gehyrdan^  that  gecwenden  was,^^  Ye  have  heard,  that  it  hatlfc 
been  said,  (was  quothed  or  quoted.) 
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'But  frequently  it  uses  another  verb,  one  which  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  modern  English.  Every  one  will  remember 
the  complaint  of  Fitz- James  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  :  **  Woe 
^worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day,  that  cost  thy  life  my  gallant 
^ray. "  This  worth  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Saxon  weorihan,  *  *  to 
become,"  which  was  used,  like  beon,.  **to  be,"  to  form  the  pas- 
sive. Thus,  "when  his  father  saw  him  he  was  stirred  with 
compassion."  Anglo  Saxon:  ^' He  wearth  mid  mildheortnisse 
^istyrvdy     He  became  stirred  with  mild-heartedness. 

The  German  language  uses  the  same  verb  '^Hverderiy^  **to  be- 
come." Thus  **^r  wird geliebt^'*  he  is  loved,  not  ^^ er  ist geliebV^ 
In  this  last  expression  the  participle  geliebt  has  sunk  into  a  mere 
adjective,  as  though  one  should  say,  he  is  dear. 

These  forms  are  evidently  quite  different  from  the  real  passive, 
in  which  we  have  the  idea  of  an  action  proceeding  from  an  agent 
to  an  object,  as  **he  is  loved  by  his  friends." 

Here  the  German  could  only  say,  ^^er  wird geliebt  von  seinen 
JPreundenJ'^ 

It  is  certainly  curious  that  out  of  the  two  auxiliaries  formerly 
employed  by  Anglo  Saxon,  and  its  kindred,  English  should  have 
adopted  the  one  which  all  the  rest  have  rejected.  But  it  is  a  fact 
'which  admits  of  explanation.  The  English  language  was  brought 
by  the  Norman  Conquest  into  contact  with  the  French  language, 
which  descended  from  the  Latin  in  the  same  sense  that  English 
•did  from  Anglo  Saxon,  and  it  has  thus  been  subjected  to  modi- 
fication into  conformity  with  Latin  models,  to  a  certain  extent 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance  our  passive  voice  would 
have  been  formed  like  German  by  worthy  and  we  should  have 
been  now  saying  he  worth  praised,  instead  of  he  is  praised. 

This  would  have  taken  away  all  ambiguity,  and  saved  begin- 
ners much  perplexity  in  distinguishing  the  passive  from  the  mere 
attributive  use  of  the  participle. 

The  use  of  the  perfect  participle  as  a  simple  predicate  is  not 
unknown  even  to  the  Latin.  Thus,  **  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  tres,^^  No  student  of  Caesar  would  render  thus,  "All  Gaul 
iias  been  divided"  as  it  should  be,  if  est  divisa  is  passive,  but  ''All 
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Gaul  is  divided,''  the  participle  merely  expressing  the  conditioi^ 
of  Gaul  at  the  time  of  speaking. 

The  passive  voice  in  English  has  no  form  peculiar  to  it  For 
example,  some  verbs  may  be  used  without  any  change  of  fonib 
both  actively  and  passively.  Thus,  **the  water  filled  the  ship, 
"the  ship  filled  with  water;  "  **he  sickened  with  the  bad  air, 
**the  bad  air  sickened  him.^'  We  are  told  by  linguists  that  this 
indifferent  use  of  the  same  form  for  both  active  and  passive  is 
habitual  with  some  languages.  In  the  Thibetan  language  this 
passive  use  of  transittves  is  their  most  frequent  use.  Some  other 
languages  have  absolutely  no  idea  of  a  passive.  Students  of  the 
American  languages  say  that  the  language  of  the  Osage  Indians 
is  in  this  condition.  Thus,  **  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
you,"  must  be  rendered  into  Osage  thus,  ''Knock  and  they  will 
open  to  you.*'  The  Dacotah  is  in  the  same  condition.  In  these 
idioms,  the  agent  or  doer,  is  always  in  the  nominative,  and  if 
unknown  or  only  thought  of,  the  indefinite  third  person  plural 
takes  its  place. 

It  would  be  better  to  define  voice;  as,  **that  «x^  of  the  verb 
which  indicates  its  relation  to  its  nominative."  i.  "The  active 
voice  is  one  in  which  the  relation  originates  in  the  subject.'*" 
2.  "The  passive  voice  is  one  in  which  the  relation  originates  in 
some  other  agent  and  terminates  in  the  subject."  Now,  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  the  passive  voice  generally  differs  from  the 
active,  being  composed  of  the  proper  mood,  tense  and  person  of 
the  verb  be  prefixed  to  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  whose 
passive  we  wish  to  make. 

We  say  generally  differs,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  passive  idea 
may  be  expressed  by  the  same  form  as  the  active.  Again,  the 
fact  of  the  participle  following  the  verb  be^  is  no  certain  sign  of 
the  passive. 

Voice  should  no  more  be  defined  as  a  form  in  English  than 
Case,  but  both  should  be  defined  as  a  use^  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a  peculiar  form,  and  sometimes  not.  In  fact,  the  very 
general  loss  of  inflections  in  modern  English  has  driven  form,  as 
indicative  of  relation,  to  the  wall,  and  substituted  the  less  easily 
distinguishable  idea>of  use  in  its  stead.. 
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Take  this  example:  "The  mouse  was  caught".  On  this  a 
writer  says :  If  I  say,  ''when  I  reached  the  trap  the  mouse  was 
caught/'  I  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  mouse,  /.  e.y  a 
"caught  mouse."  This  is  no  passive  use  of  catch.  But  if  I 
say,  just  as  I  arrived  "the  mouse  was  caught  by  the  trap/'  I  call 
attention  to  the  act.  This  is  a  passive  use  of  catch.  He  winds 
up  with  the  sound  maxim,  that  "In  all  cases  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  must  determine  the  part  of  speech." 

This  is  all  very  well  with  voice  defined  as  a  use^  but  all  very  ill, 
defined  as  9i/orm.  Only  inflected  languages  have  a  true  passive' 
verb.  Here  we  have  a  peculiar  form  correspondmg  with  the 
use,  differing  from  the  active,  and  made  by  an  inflection  of  the 
verb  itself.  Take  the  example  cited :  the  German  would  be, 
Die  maus  ward gefangen  ;  the  Latin,  Mus  capiebatur.  In  the  predi- 
cative sense  of  "caught  mouse,"  these  would  be,  Die  maus  war 
^fangen^  and  Mus  captus  erat. 

Here  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  German,  as  war  is  never  used 
to  form  the  passive.  In  the  Latin  there  is,  as  captus  erat  might 
be  rendered  "had  been  caught,"  the  pluperfect. 

Nothing  will  so  surely  bring  out  the  distinction  between  form 
and  use,  as  indicating  relation,  as  the  acquisition  by  the  student 
of  one,  or  two  inflected  languages,  say  German  or  Latin. 
English  is  so  shome  of  all  inflectional  relations  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  intelligently  to  mere  English  scholars,  such 
subjects  as  mood,  voice,  tense,  case,  etc.  Only  in  our  pronouns- 
do  we  possess  anything  like  a  complete  set  of  inflections,  and  in 
the  poss.  case  and  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  verbs. 

All  other  relations  are  expressed  by  position  and  other  consid- 
erations, or  must  be  referred  to  syntax,  rather  than  to  etymology. 
Then  for  the  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  voices, 
notice :  (i)  For  the  active,  the  action  proceeds  from  an  agent 
toward  an  object.  (2)  For  the  passive,  the  action  is  received 
by  the  subject .  (3)  That  there  is  no  special  form  for  the  pas- 
sive, but  it  generally  requires  the  perfect  participle  preceded  by 
some  form  of  be^  though  here  the  participle  is  often  only  an  ad? 
jective  or  predicate. 
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HOW  TO  BREAK  UP  WHISPERING  IN  SCHOOL. 


WRITER  lately  in  these  columns,  under  "  Whispering,"  sug- 
gests one  or  two  things  so  directly  in  the  line  of  right  man- 
agement, that  it  seems  a  little  fuller  outline  would  be  a  help, 
-especially  to  those  who  have  struggled  with  this  difficulty.  I 
disagree  with  the  statement  **That  whispering  is  a  necessary 
thing,*'  and  that  **  whispering  at  church,  and  teachers  whisper  at 
teachers'  conventions,"  does  not  matter.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
''schools  can  have  the  same  rules  that  lectures,  Sunday-schools 
and  parties  do."  I  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  matter  can 
be  managed. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  schools  thei'e  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  absolute  ** breaking  up"  of  whispering.  It  can,  however,  be 
reduced  to  its  minimum,  /.  e.,  where  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
disturbance  to  school  work.  How  shall  this  minimum  be  reached? 
The  article  referred  to  says  most  truly,  **keep  the  pupils  busy." 
Yes,  they  should  be  kept  so  busy  that  they  have  no  time  to  whis- 
per. Now  comes  the  question,  is  there  necessity  for  whispering? 
I  say  most  emphatically  no.  If  pupils  are  trained  properly,  and 
have  right  ideas  of  what  school  is  for,  and  correct  idea^  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  accidents  excepted,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
whispering,  or  even  for  communication.  The  teacher  must  lead 
in  the  matter.  From  the  time  any  session  of  school  begins  until 
the  next  intermission,  the  teacher  must  so  arrange  that  nothing 
will  interrupt  him,  that  he  has  no  necessity  for  communication 
with  any  one  or  anything  he  needs  to  work  with.  For  instance, 
the  teacher  shows  that;  when  he  enters  the  school-room  before 
school,  he  immediately  sets  himself  to  work  to  see  that  everything 
is  in  order  so  that  he  can  do  his  work  without  interruption.  He 
sees  that  the  windows  or  ventilators  are  properly  arranged ;  that 
the  stove  or  heating  apparatus,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  proper 
condition ;  that  his  pencils,  pens,  paper,  record  book,  etc,  are 
all  at  hand,  and  in  condition  to  be  used ;  any  charts  needed,  any 
books  of  reference,  anything  for  illustration,  are  ready  for  use. 
When  the  intermission  comes,  he  again  sees,  at  thai  tkne,  that  all 
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things  are  ready  for  work  during  the  succeeding  session.  Then, 
in  a  right  way,  he  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  his  pupils  that  he 
is  doing  this,  and  doing  it  every  day.  He  suggests  that  the  same 
preparation  is  necessary  for  every  scholar.  If  the  scholar  needs 
a  t>ook  from  some  one  else,  needs  slate,  paper,  pen,  pencils,  de- 
sires to  learn  where  a  given  lesson  is,  it  is  his  place  to  attend  to 
the  matter  in  advance.  Recesses  are  largely  for  that  purpose. 
A  majority  of  scholars,  with  a  little  explanation  from  the  teacher, 
and  some  patience^  will  remove  the  necessity  for  whispering. 
The  teacher  must  look  after  those  who  are  careless  or  indifferent, 
and  see  that  they  prepare  as  they  ought,  and  soon  they,  too.  will 
join  their  companions. 

Let  it  be  well  understood  by  all  that  the  school  is  a  little  com- 
munity, and  that  each  individual  has  rights,  and  the  community 
as  a  whole  has  rights;  that  individual  rights  never  conflict  with 
society  rights.  In  a  community  whenever  a  person  interferes 
and  continues  to  interfere  with  the  rights  or  the  safety  of  the 
community,  the  person  is  separated  from  good  society ;  often  is 
placed  in  confinement.  Applying  this  to  the  school,  if  some 
person  either  thoughtlessly  or  willfully  continues  to  whisper,  he 
must  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  good  society,  and  the 
teacher  removes  not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  opportunity  for 
whispering.  All  the  work  from  the  first  must  be  pleasantly  and 
enthusiastically  done.  The  teacher  who  uses  tact  will  so  arouse 
"Pride  in  our  school,"  that  it  will  be  popular  not  to  whisper. 

Accidents  may  occur.  A  lead  pencil  or  pen  may  break,  and 
a  given  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  The  scholar  does  the  very  best  he  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  teacher  has  suggested  to  the  school,  that  in  such 
a  case  as  just  mentioned,  the  scholar,  at  his  earliest  opportunity, 
explains  privately  to  the  teacher  the  cause  of  communication, 
and  shows  how  the  matter  was  managed.  The  teacher  of  heart 
and  sense  now  has  the  matter  under  full  control.  It  is  well  to 
have  two  minute  communication  recesses  as  often  as  every  hour. 
Good  management  of  these  and  proper  training  of  pupils  removes 
the  necessity  of  whispering  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
---New  York  School  Journal, 
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BEECHER  ON  COMPETENT  TEACHERS. 


ENRY  Ward  Beecher,  in  a  lecture  lately,  spoke  as  follows 
concerning  the  necessity  for  trained  teachers,  and  for  their 
proper  support : 

**I  put  the  teacher  higher  than  any  profession,  higher  than 
the  lawyer,  higher  than  the  minister,  higher  than  the  statesman. 
I  tell  you  that  the  proper  society  is  the  bottom  of  it,  and  they 
that  work  there  are  the  ones  that  work  nearest  to  God.  I  tell  you 
first  God,  next  mother,  next  teacher,  next  minister,  if  he  is  worthy  of 
his  calling.  And  you  are  bound  to  give  them  such  dignity  that  self- 
respect  in  men  and  women  shall  be  willing  to  adopt  the  business 
of  teaching  for  life  with  a  certainty,  just  the  same  certainty  of  an 
adequate  support  that  the  other  liberal  professions  have.  As  it 
is,  the  common  school  is  perpetually  spoiled  by  raw  material 
Taking  the  country  through — large  cities  are  exceptional  points 
— but  taking  the  country  through,  nobody  teaches  because  he 
means  to  be  a  teacher  for  life.  The  young  man  has  gone  to  the 
academy,  and  he  wants  to  go  to  the  seminary  or  college,  and  he 
steps  aside  and  teaches  for  a  winter  with  the  hope  to  do  some- 
thing else,  because  that  is  not  going  to  be  his  business ;  he  has 
gone  through  college  and  he  wants  to  study  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. He  is  a  little  in  debt,  and  so  he  thinks  he  will  teach  a 
year  in  order  to  raise  the  wind,  not  because  he  is  going  to  make 
teaching  a  business.  And  so  woman  goes  into  the  common 
schools  not  to  stay,  but  because  it  is  a  respectable  place  for  her 
to  wait  until  she  sees  what  God  is  going  to  send  her ;  when  she 
finds  out  she  resigns  and  opens  a  school  of  her  own.  Now,  is 
this  system  best  for  your  children — to  keep  them  perpetually  in 
the  hands  of  raw  material  ? 

What  if  a  sailor  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  untaught  should  say: 
**I  can  not  get  another  berth  for  six  months  and  I  think  I  will 
practice  medicine."  You  wouldn't  put  a  dog  in  his  hands  unless 
it  was  for  execution.  What  if  a  man  should  say,  **I  hope  for 
an  office  and  I  will  practice  law  until  I  get  one."  He  never 
studied  it  and  isn't  going  to  study  it,  but  he  is  going  to  practice 
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it.  Who  would  put  a  piece  of  property  or  anything  he  had  an 
interest  in — who  would  put  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
that  had  not  studied  the  law  a  good  many  years  and  gathered 
•experience  and  accumulated  wisdom  which  comes  from  study 
and  experience  ? 

You  demand  these  for  property,  for  .the  body ;  you  demand 
experience  in  all  these  things,  but  for  your  children  anything, 
only  so  that  it  is  cheap !  '*  If  a  man  will  teach  for  $25  a  month 
and  found,  he  is  the  man  for  us,  unless  there  is  a  fellow  who  will 
teach  for  $20."  So  you  foist  off  upon  the  children  the  poorest 
and  the  meanest  and  the  most  miserable  teachers.  But  this  must 
be  changed  \  men  must  cultivate  this  profession ;  a  man  must  go 
into  it  as  he  goes  into  the  ministry,  or  into  the  law,  for  his  life 
work.  Of  all  parsimony  there  is  none  like  that  of  cheap  schools. 
Endow  the  schools  liberally  and  give  them  the  best  teachers  that 
■can  be  obtained." 


THE  OLDEST  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA. 


;he  two  hundred  and  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  school  bf 
the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  was  commemorated  on  Thurs- 
day, May  26th,  at  the  school-house,  No.  160  West  Twenty-ninth 
street.  New  York.  The  school  is  the  oldest  educational  institu- 
tion in  America,  having  been  founded,  and  its  first  school-master, 
Adam  Roelandsen, having  been  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1633, 
Wouter  Von  Twiller  being  then  Director  General  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  Following  him  came  as  school-masters,  Jan  Cor- 
nelessen,  William  Vestens,  Jan  de  la  Montagne,  Hermanns  Von 
Hoboken,  and  Evert  Petersen,  bringing  the  history  of  the  school 
down  to  1664,  when  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 
Evert  Petersen  continued  to  teach  for  at  least  one  year  after  the 
<:apitulation.  In  1705  the  English  Governor,  Lord  Cornbury, 
took  charge  of  the  school,  but  his  act  was  disapproved  by  the 
authorities  at  home,  and  the  Dutch  again  obtained  control,  ap- 
pointing Barent  de  Foreest  school-master  in  1726.     In  174^ 
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Huybert  Van  Wagenen  wielded  the  birch  rod,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Bratt  in  1749,  Adrian  Van  Dersman  in  17  51, 
John  Nicholas  Welp  in  1755,  and  Peter  Van  Steenburgh  in  1773^ 
under  whom  instruction  was  first  given  in  both  the  Dutch  and 
English  languages.  Instruction  ceased  to  be  given  in  this  city 
in  the  Dutch  language  in  1785,  at  a  private  school  kept  by  Heir 
Vanbombeler.  Van  Steenburgh  had  charge  of  the  school  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  was  succeeded  on  May  i,  1792,  by 
Mr.  Stanton  Latham,  who  was  in  charge  until  December,  1809, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Forrester,  who  retired  in  1842, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Webb  Dunshee,  the-  present 
superintendent  of  the  school,  who  has  thus  held  that  position 
thirty -nine  years. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  its  establishment  the 
school  was  kept  at  various  places  near  Bowling  Green.  Its  first 
building  was  erected  in  1784  in  Garden  Street — now  Exchange 
Place — where  it  remained  till  1835,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
basement  of  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Broome  and  Greene 
streets,  removing  in  1841  to  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Houston 
streets,  thence  in  1842  to  No.  81  Mercer  street,  and  in  184710 
its  present  location. — Christian  Advocate, 


HOW  TO  USE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


I.     Take  a  note-book  and  pencil  with  you  to  the  institute. 
2«     Make  a  careful  study  of  your  own  deficiencies  as  a  teacher^ 
and  write  down  the  supposed  remedy  for  your  admitted  defects* 

3.  Go  early  to  the  institute,  and  remain  until  its  close. 

4.  Be  punctual  at  each  and  every  exercise  of  the  institute. 

5.  Give  close  attention  to  the  exercises. 

6.  Make  a  mental  comparison  of  each  speaker's  matter  and 
method,  with  your  own  idea  of  what  should  be  said,  and  how  it 
should  be  said. 

7.  Behave  as  you  think  the  other  members  should  behave. 

8.  Behave  as  you  desire  your  own  pupils  to  behave  in  school. 

9.  At  the  proper  time  ask  questions  upon  those  topics  about 
which  you  desire  to  know  more. 
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10.  Pay  special  attention  to  those  exercises  which  relate  to 
your  admitted  defects. 

11.  Be  willing  to  do  anything  requested  by  the  instructors, 
and  to  aid  in  making  a  good  institute. 

12.  Use  your  note-book  freely  and  judiciously. 

13.  Enter  in  it  such  questions  and  topics  as  you  desire  to  ex- 
amine more  fully. 

14.  Seek  to  learn  how  to  use  your  opportunities  to  better  ad- 
Tantage. 

15.  Strive  to  learn  how  to  get  your  pupils  to  study  more. 

16.  Endeavor  to  learn  how  to  get  your  pupils  to  study  in  a 
better  manner. 

17.  Talk  freely  and  frankly  with  other  teachers  during  the 
recesses. 

J  8.  Review  the  more  important  exercises  between  the  ses- 
sions. 

19-  Write  out  at  length  such  suggestions  as  you  decide  to. 
adopt 

20.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  make  and  write  out  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  whole  session  to  you,  and  the  influence 
it  will  have  upon  your  teaching. 

21.  Remember  that  you  are  personally  responsible,  to  some 
extent,  for  a  good  institute. 

22.  Remember  that  the  amount  of  good  you  receive  from 
the  institute  will  depend  largely  upon  yourself. — Edinboro  School 
Catalogue, 


LIFE  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 


'HE  greatest  hight  to  which  man  has  ever  mounted  is  about 
five  and  a  half  miles  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  balloonists 
who  ventured  on  that  experiment  were  very  glad  to  come  down. 
Short  as  their  stay  in  the  upper  regions  was  they  were  almost 
frozen  and  almost  suffocated.  The  cold  so  benumbed  their 
hands  that,  had  they  not  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  with  them 
chemicals  for  the  production  of  a  little  artificial  heat  they  would 
have  become  helpless  and  lost  their  lives  from  inability  to  pull  a 
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rope  and  let  out  the  gas  of  the  air  ship.  The  gas  which  they 
breathed  was  too  thin  to  support  life,  and  they  felt  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  partial  strangling  or  drowning.  Of  course  any  labor  at 
such  a  height  was  impossible. 

The  census  shows  that  the  elevation  at  which  man  can  live 
and  work  to  an  advantage,  and  which  they  therefore  generally 
choose,  is  a  very  low  one.  The  average  height  of  the  United 
States  above  the  sea  level  is  about  2,600  feet,  but  the  mean  ele- 
vation of  the  population  is  about  700  feet.  A  hight  of  10,000 
feet  is  considerably  less  than  two  miles,  yet,  of  all  the  50,000,000 
of  people  in  our  country  only  26,400  live  at  that  elevation. 

Not  only  men  but  other  animals  and  plants  as  well,  find  the 
struggle  of  existence  harder  as  they  rise  higher.  As  plants  and 
animals  diminish  in  number,  the  means  of  supporting  human  life 
rapidly  decrease,  so  that  the  upward  growth  of  the  population, 
so  to  speak,  is  checked  long  before  the  cold  becomes  too  severe 
to  be  endured  or  the  air  too  thin  for  breathing . 

The  bulk  of  the  litde  band  who  reached  the  hight  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet  are  miners,  and  could  be  nothing  else.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  choose  to  live  at  less  than 
one  thousand  feet,  or  considerably  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
above  the  sea,  and  only  three  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  take 
their  homes  at  a  hight  of  two  thousand  feet.  If  it  were  possible 
to  walk  upward  from  the  earth  as  rapidly  as  upon  its  surface,  an 
ordinary  pedestrian  in  half  an  hour  could  pass  the  limit  at  which 
human  life  can  be  permanendy  maintained,  and  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  he  would  reach  a  point  where  it  could  not  exist  at 
all.  If  the  builders  of  Babel  had  ever  scaled  the  mountains  be> 
yond  their  plain  vision  not  a  miracle  would  have  been  required 
to  convince  them  that  their  enterprise  was  a  great  waste  of  labor.. 
— Exchange, 


Bancroft,  the  historian,  spends  his  winters  at  Washington 
and  his  summers  at  Newport  At  the  latter  place  he  has  a  beau- 
tiful house  on  one  of  the  boldest  points  of  the  cliffs,  where  the 
ocean  waves  pound  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  his  lawn,  and 
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send  their  spray  almost  upon  his  piazza.  He  has  owned  the 
place  thirty  years,  and  it  is  beautifully  improved.  His  collection 
of  roses  is  one  of  the  most  superb  to  be  seen  anywhere,  embrac- 
ing more  varieties  than  most  florists  ever  heard  of.  Whether  at 
Washington  or  at  Newport,  Mr.  Bancroft  is  constantly  at  work 
upon  his  History  of  the  United  States.  Two  secretaries  are  kept 
busy,  and,  as  the  author  could  not  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  man- 
ual labor  of  writing,  he  dictates  to  his  assistants,  who  take  it 
down  in  short  hand,  preparatory  to  the  careful  revision  and  con- 
sideration that  every  line  receives  before  it  goes  to  the  press. 
The  History  has  now  been  brought  down  to  Washinfijton's  Ad- 
ministration, and  those  who  know  say  that  no  one  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  vast  labor,  research  and  attention  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  demanded.  There  is  hardly  an  historical  docu- 
ment, or  any  ancient  archives  of  that  time,  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  not  studied  and  explored. 


HOW  MATCHES  WERE  DISCOVERED. 

A  good  many  of  us  can  remember  hearing  our  grandmothers  tell  how  care- 
fiiUy  they  u.«ed  to  "bury^'  the  fire  at  night,  so  that  it  would  not  go  out,  a  pro- 
cess that  requires  both  care  and  skill,  since  it  was  considered  a  very  unfortunate 
accident  if  the  fire  went  out,  as  it  was  often  a  tedious  process  to  kindle  a  fire 
on  a  frosty  morning  by  means  of  a  flint  and  tinder.  It  was  in  those  days  con- 
fidered  easier  to  go  to  a  neighbor's  a  mile  away  to  borrow  (?)  a  shovel  full  of 
hot  coals,  than  to  start  the  fire  again. 

The  discovery  of  matches  was  not  purely  accidental,  but  was  the  result  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Holden,  an  Englishman,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
matches.     He  says : 

"  I  used  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  pursue  my  studies,  and 
I  used  at  that  time  the  flint  and  steel,  in  the  use  of  which  I  found  great  incon- 
venience. I  gave  lectures  in  chemistry  at  the  time  at  an  academy.  Of  couise 
I  knew,  as  other  chemists  did,  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  to 
produce  instantaneous  light,  but  it  was  diflicult  to  obtain  a  light  on  wood  with 
that  mixture,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put  sulphur  under  the  mixture. 
I  did  sOy  and  told  about  it,  and  showed  it  in  my  next  lecture.  There  was  a 
young  man  in  the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he  at  once 
wrote  to  him  about  it,  and  soon  after  lucifer  matches  were  issued  to  the  world. 

^  I  was  urged  to  go  and  take  out  a  patent  immediately,'  but  I  thought  it  so 
small  a  matter,  and  it  cost  me  so  little  labor,  that  I  did  not  think  proper  to  get 
a  patent,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  profitable." — Ex, 
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EDITORIAL. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  decided  to  hold  the  next  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  Indianapolis.  The  meeting  will  begin  on  Tuesday  evening 
December  27th,  and  continue  through  Wednesday  and  Thursday  following. 
The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  Board  of  Trade  Room,  located  just  one 
block  west  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  "  Grand"  will  be  headquarters  for  the 
teachers. 

The  programme  is  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  in  time  for  the  December 
Journal.    The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered : 

**The  Management  of  Truants,"  T.  J.  Charlion;»**  School-keeping  in  the 
Primilive  days  of  Indiana,"  B.  C.  H<»bhs;  "Conscience  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  J.  J.  Mills;  "School  and  Skill."  Eli  F.  Brown;  "Temper- 
ance  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Mr?.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston ;  "Union  of  our 
Public  School  System,"  W.  R.  Houghton;  "Garfield  as  an  Educator,"  E.  E. 
Whilet 

This  is  certainly  a  good  beginning  for  an  excellent  programme.  It  lacks 
one  element,  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Crmmittee  gives  assurance  will  be 
supplied,  viz.,  ladies.  There  are  nearly  as  many  ladies  as  gentlemen  teaching 
in  the  state,  and  they  should  be  fully  and  fairly  represented  on  the  programme. 

The  Chairman  writes  that  "any  person  reading  a  paper  will  not  be  allowed 
one  second  more  than  thirty  minutes ;  if  he  attempts  to  go  beyond  that  time 
he  does  it  at  the  peril  of  his  lijeV 

Persons  appointed  to  read  papers  on  such  occasions  frequently  make  a  mis* 
take.  They  think  they  must  tell  all  they  know  or  can  possibly  find  out  ahont 
a  subject,  whereas  the  association  only  wishes  to  hear  what  they  can  tell  of 
the  subject  in  the  time  allotted. 

The  programmes  have  uniformly  been  too  full.  Usually  there  is  no  time 
for  anything  but  the  reading  of  the  papers,  whereas  the  most  of  the  time  shonld 
be  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers.  Short  papers  and  lively  discussions 
are  what  is  demanded. 

There  should  be  not  only  time  for  discussion,  but  time  for  recesses.  The 
social  part  of  an  association  ought  by  no  means  to  be  the  least  part. 

Reduced  railroad  fare  and  reduced  hotel  rates  will  be  secured  as  usual. 

Let  teachers  begin  now  to  make  their  plans  to  attend.  It  will  pay— pay 
not  simply  in  knowledge  gained,  but  in  an  extended  acquaintance,  in  increased 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  in  a  greater  respect  for  the  profession  and  those 
engaged  in  it. 


Who  Will  Answer? — A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  says: 
"  I  wish  some  of  your  readers  would  send  in  answers  to  the  3d  and  5th  ques* 
tions  on  Reading,  in  the  October  Journal.''     Who  will  respond? 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  EDUCATED  AND  UNEDUCATED 

PEOPLE. 


Ex-Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  in  an  address  to  the  National  Association 
recently  held  at  Atlanta,  made  use  of  the  following  language : 

"  Nothing  so  much  interests  us  as  the  development  of  the  school  system. 
Look  at  the  difference  between  educated  and  uneducated  people,  and  you  have 
a  reason  why  you  should  hold  this  convention.    Look  at  the  results  achieved 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     What  have  they  done  ?     While,  like  all 
other  people,  they  have  their  faults,  they  are  a  wonderful  people.    They  have 
established  a  system  that  has  produced  wonderful  results.    They  established 
the  church,  and  they  established  the  school-house  by  its  side,  and  they  have 
stood  up  to  it ;  they  have  made  long  and  deep  the  foundations  of  their  univer- 
sities ;  they  have  educated  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  the  country. 
They  have  sent  out  educated  minds,  who  mold  the  institutions  of  the  nation, 
and  educate  its  sons.    In  this  country  the  men  who  neglected  their  educations 
have  been  obliged  to  sit  in  the  background.     In  this  matter  of  education  we 
must  not  only  have  all  the  aid  our  people  can  give  us,  but  we  must  have  the 
aid  of  the   United  States.     And  while  I  differ  from  some  of  my  Northern 
friends  in  politics,  I  am  grateful  for  the  doctrine  they  have  given  us  on  this 
subject. 

"  I  am  glad  for  another  reason.  We  have  troubles  here  that  you  don't  have 
in  your  section,  but  coming  here  you  can  better  understand  them.  At  the 
dose  of  the  war  we  had  turned  from  shivery  into  freedom  four  million  colored 
people.  They  are  not  slaves  now,  and  never  can  be  again.  I  thank  God  for 
it!  Now  they  are  citizens,  and  it  is  our  interest,  our  wish,  and  our  duty  to 
make  the  best  citizens  in  our  p<iwer  of  them.  But  we  lost  the  value  of  them, 
amounting  to  two  billion  dollars.  We  lost  our  cause.  Two  armies  were  sup- 
ported on  our  territory.  Yoii  can  sec  how  poor  we  were  left.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  colored  people  have  taken  a  decided  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  people.  But  we  were  too  poor  to  do  much  for  them.  The  interest  of  the 
Union  requires  their  education,  and  now  I  ask  the  whole  Union  to  come  up 
and  help  us  to  educate  them.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  Senate  a  unit  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  outlook  is  fruitful,  and  with  the  influence  of  this  body  brought  to 
bear,  we  can  educate  them,  with  the  help  of  the  whole  people  and  the  com- 
mon treasury.     Simply  help  us  and  we  will. 

"In  addition  I  simply  want  to  say  another  word.  We  in  Georgia  have 
adopted  a  system  that  has  met  the  approbation  of  our  colored  friends.  By  a 
compromise  between  the  whites  and  colored  people,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
colored  people  would  not  send  any  pupils  to  the  State  University  at  Athens. 
We  are  making  a  donation  of  ^8,000  per  annum  to  a  college  for  them,  and 
have  done  so.  Under  the  idea  that  the  appropriation  failed  to  be  of  benefit,  a 
former  executive  recommended  a  discontinuance  of  the  appropriation.  In  the 
General  Assembly  t.ie  proposition  to  discontinue  the  appropriation  got  almost 
no  vote  at  all.  In  our  constitution  we  have  pledged  one  colored  university 
in  the  State,    We  have  the  white  and  colored  children  separate  in  our  city 
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schools,  and  soon  we  will  give  the  schools  colored  teachers,  and  we  shall 
make  the  experiment  of  giving  them  a  colored  superintendent.  The  only 
trouble  is,  we  have  not  the  money  to  do  what  both  races  desire." 


DECISION  IN  THE  MUNCIE  SCHOOL  CASE. 


The  celebrated  Muncie  school  case,  entitled  Garret  D,  Leech  vs.  The  Slate 
ex  rel,  Harry  R,  Wysor,  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Worden  writing  the  opinion,  which  reverses  the  verdict  of  the  lower  courts. 
The  opinion  is  very  lengthy,  and  discusses  thoroughly  all  the  points  in  the 
case.  The  record  shows  that  one  McClintcck  was  trustee  of  the  schools  of 
the  city  of  Muncie.  On  the  ist  day  of  March,  1880,  he  sent  his  resignation 
to  the  City  Council,  to  take  eflfect  March  5th.  The  day  the  Council  received 
the  resignation  it  accepted  it,  and  elected  Garrett  D.  Leech  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Leech  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  an^  has  served  until  the 
present  Fifteen  months  after  Leech's  election  the  Council  held  a  second 
election  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  they  supposed  existed  from  McClintock's  re- 
signation, and  elected  Wysor  to  the  same  office  they  had  formerly  given  to 
Leech.  They  did  this  after  they  had  been  informed  officially  by  the  Gty 
Attorney  that  their  first  election  was  invalid,  because  at  the  time  ofelectum^ 
March  1st,  no  vacancy  existed  for  them  to  fiU^  the  vacancy  not  occurring  till 
March  5th.  Two  Circuit  Court  Judges,  one  on  a  demur  and  the  other  in  the 
final  trial,  held  the  same  view  with  the  City  Attorney,  viz.,  that  the  first  elee* 
tion  was  illegal.  The  Supreme  Court  reviews  the  decision  and  holds  that 
the  election  of  Leech  was  valid,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  office. 

This  makes  a  majority  of  the  Board  opposed  to  the  former  administration 
of  the  schools,  and  so  H.  S.  McRae,  as  superintendent,  Mrs.  Emma  MonU 
McRae,  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker,  principal  of 
one  of  the  ward  schools,  are  displaced,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  is  very  decidedly  in  their  favor. 

We  learn  that  Mrs.  McRae  and  Mr  Shewmaker  are  conducting  a  private 
school  in  a  hall,  and  that  they  have  more  pupils  than  the^  can  accommodate. 
Mr.  McRae  has  decided  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  abandoned 
many  years  ago,  and  has  opened  an  office  in  Muncie. 

The  divisions  in  the  community  have  been  very  great,  and  the  matter  has 
been  carried  not  only  into  politics  but  into  church.  The  Muncie  Jintes  in 
speaking  of  the  injury  to  society,  and  especially  to  the  schools,  says:  '*The 
beginning  of  the  quarrel  has  no  precedent,  its  continuance  no  precedent,  the 
divisions,  heartburnings,  jealousies,  quarrels,  and  abuse  it  provoked  among 
old  neighbors  and  friends  have  no  precedent,  and  it  is  unprecedented  from 
beginning  to  end." 


Winter  Evenings. — Do  not  "fool  away"  all  the  leisure  time,  which 
always  comes  with  long  winter  evenings.  Determine  to  do  some  reading  and 
study  that  will  amount  to  something.    Many  persons  who  have  not  the  deter- 
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minadon  and  application  to  follow  a  course  of  reading  by  themselves  can  snc- 
ceed  admirably  when  they  have  the  stimulus  of  associates:  therefore  arrange 
to  read  with  some  one,  or  organize  a  reading  club.  In  organizing  such  a  club 
admit  only  such  as  are  interested  and  will  work.  This  for  self-improvement. 
In  addition  every  teacher  should,  if  possible,  organize  a  literary  society  for 
the  benefit  of  older  pupils  and  the  neighborhood.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Christian  Union  is  to  the  point : 

'*  Don't  neglect  to  organize  some  kind  6f  a  club  for  intellectual  work  this 
winter.  Thousands  of  stagnant  little  villages,  whose  social  life  runs  in  feeble 
little  eddies  instead  of  one  strong  current,  would  gain  a  new  interest  and  im- 
pulse  if  some  center  of  association,  were  made.  A  few  people  giving  an  even- 
ing a  week  to  the  reading  of  a  g(x>d  book  or  the  study  of  an  interesting  sub- 
ject will  soon  find  much  to  think  atid  talk  about.  Life  runs  too  much  to  waste; 
give  it  direction  and  it  often  reveals  remarkable  and  unexpected  powers.  A 
winter  given  to  the  study  of  such  a  book  as  Dowden's  Shakespeare,  published 
by  the  Harpers,  or  one  of  the  Epochs  of  History,  published  by  the  Scribners^ 
will  stimulate  not  only  the  mental  but  the  social  life  of  a  community.  Get  a 
few  friends  together,  select  a  book  in  which  all  will  be  interested,  and  try  it 
in  your  village."  . 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  17th,  1881. 

Wm.  A,  Beil,  Editor  Indiana  School  foumal : 

Sir  : — Your  communication,  in  which  you  ask  me  to  express  my  opinion  as. 
to  whether  a  teacher  whose  license  expires  within  a  term  of  service  can  legally 
continue  to  teach  or  not,  is  received. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  in  the  February  number  of  the  School  Journal^ 
1880,  I  discussed  the  question  at  considerable  length.  In  that  article  I  held 
that  in  the  general  theory  of  the  law,  an  unlicensed  teacher  was,  in  a  legal 
sense,  an  unqualified  teacher.  And  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  teacher  whose 
license  expired  within  a  term  of  service  to  procure  a  license  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. And  that  on  the  failure  of  a  teacher  to  do  so,  it  was  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  supply  his  place  with  a  teacher  who  had  legal  qual- 
ification. 

The  question  whether  a  teacher  who  should  continue  to  teach  after  such 
expiration,  could  draw  pay  for  such  service,  was  not  discussed,  in  that  opin- 
ion. 

In  a  subsequent  opinion  I  held  that  if  a  trustee  failed  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  teacher  whose  license  thus  expired,  the  teacher  could  legally  draw  pay  for 
service  rendered  afier  such  expiration. 

Now  in  respect  to  the  decision  of  Judge  Allison,  published  in  the  Journal 
in  September,  I  can  not  say  whether  I  believe  it  to  be  opposed  to  my  opinion 
or  not,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  decision 
whether  the  trustee  employed  another  and  a  legally  qualified  teacher  or  not. 

I  certainly  should  hesitate  to  endorse  the  reasoning  by  which  Judge  Allison 
reached  his  conclusion.     The  ultimate  conclusion  which  he  reached  may  not 
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be  at  variance  with  my  own  opinion,  but  the  grounds  on  which  he  based  his 

decision  are  certainly  oppased  to  it. 

Inasmuch  as  this  case  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would 

be  unwise  for  me  to  express  any  further  opinion  concerning  the  matter.    I 

have  always  thought  the  question  was  a  doubtful  one,  and  in  this,  as  in  all 

other  cases  of  doubt,  I  gave  my  opinion  in  what.  I  believed  to  be  the  interests 

of  the  schools. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Smart. 


MRS,  GARFIELD  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 


A    REMARKABLE    LETTER    BY    A    NOBLE    WOMAN. 

A  late  number  of  TAe  Student,  a  little  paper  published  by  the  students  of 
Hiram  College,  quotes  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Garfield  to  ber 
husband,  over  ten  years  ago,  and  intended  for  no  eyes  but  his.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  President  Hinsdale,  who  made  use  of  it  in  a  lecture  to  the  stu- 
dents; and  as  it  showed  the  qualities  of  Mrs.  Garfield's  mind,  and  her  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  woman's  work,  he  made  it' public.  The  extract  is  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  tell  that  out  of  all  the  toil  and  disappointments  of  the  sum- 
mer just  ended,  I  have  risen  up  to  a  victory;  that  the  silence  of  thought  since 
you  have  been  away  has  won  for  my  spirit  a  triumph.  I  read  something  like 
this  ihe  other  day :  '  There  is  no  healthy  thought  without  labor,  and  that 
makes  the  laborer  happy.*  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  I  have  been  able  to  climb 
up  higher.  It  came  to  me  one  morning  when  I  was  making  bread.  I  said 
to  myself:  *  Here  I  am,  compelled  by  an  inevitable  necessity  to  make  oar 
bread  this  summer.  Why  not  consider  it  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  make  it 
so  by  trying  to  see  what  perfect  bread  I  can  make  ?  *  It  seemed  like  an  inspi- 
Tation,  and  the  whole  of  life  grew  brighter.  The  sunshine  seemed  flowing 
■down  through  my  spirits  into  the  white  loaves,  and  now  I  believe  my  table  is 
furnished  with  better  bread  than  ever  before ;  and  this  truth,  old  as  creation, 
seems  just  now  to  have  becqme  fully  mine — that  I  need  not  be  the  shrinking 
slave  of  toil,  but  regal  master,  making  whatever  I  touch  yield  me  its  best 
fruits.  You  have  been  king  of  your  work  so  long  that  may  be  you'll  laugh  at 
me  for  having  lived  so  long  without  my  crown,  but  I  am  too  glad  to  hare 
found  It  at  all  to  be  entirely  disconcerted  even  by  your  merriment," 


Worthy  of  Imitation. — The  school  board  of  Spencer  has  agreed  to  give 
the  teachers  their  time  for  two  days  to  allow  them  to  visit  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  A  teacher  can  not  in  any  other  way  spend  time  to  better  advantage 
than  in  visiting  schools.  In  an  institute  he  hears ;  in  a  school  he  sees;  and 
be  can  see  more  in  one  hour  than  he  can  hear  about  in  a  day.  There  is  n»> 
Xhing  that  can  take  the  place  of  "seeing  the  thing  done." 

The  Indianapolis  teachers  are  each  allowed  one  day  each  year  for  "obser- 
vation " — to  vibit  other  schools  of  their  own  grade.    The  time  is  well  spent. 
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THE  NOVEMBER  METEORS. 


As  a  meteoric  shower  may  be  expected  about  the  14th  inst.,  the  following 
to  the  Indianapolis  Journal  from  "  the  Kepler  of  America,''  Prof.  Daniel 
Kirkwood,  of  the  State  University,  may  be  of  interest : 

"The  most  remarkable  meteoric  showers  are  those  of  August  loth  and 
November  14th,  The  cause  of  such  displays  is  now  well  understood.  The 
November  stream,  with  some  others,  crosses  the  earth's  path,  and  hence  at 
times  encounters  the  earth.  The  meteoric  nyitter  striking  our  atmosphere 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  twenty  miles  per  second  is  rendered  luminous 
by  the  collision,  and  is  generally* dissipated  long  before  reaching  the  earth's 
surface.  A  remarkable  difference  between  the  streams  of  August  and  Novem- 
ber has  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  studied  the  phenomena.  The  matter 
of  the  former  is  spread  entii^^ly  around  the  orbit,  so  that  the  meteors  are  seen  ' 
in  considerable  numbers  every  year  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  the  month. 
That  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  collected  in  a  single  cluster,  whose  period  of  rev- 
olution is  about  thirty-three  years.  The  great  showers  occur,  therefore,  but 
three  times  in  a  century.  Many  persons  still  living  well  remember  the  won- 
derful rain  of  fire  on  the  13th  of  November,  1S33.  The  writer,  who  was  then 
teaching  a  country  school  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  met  persons  on  the 
following  day  who .  expressed  great  curiosity  to  see  how  the  heavens  would 
appear  the  next  night,  as  all  the  stars  were  believed  to  have  fallen. 

"The  shower  of  1866  in  Europe  and  that  of  1867  in  America  were  quite 
remarkable,  but  far  inferior  to  that  of  1833,  when  the  earth  probably  passed 
through  the  most  dense  part  of  the  cluster.  Another  very  brilliant  shower 
need  not  be  expected  till  1899  ^^  1900.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  existence 
of  two  minor  groups  moving  in  the  same  orbit  has  been  clearly  indicated. 
Doe  of  these  crossed  the  earth's  path  in  1852  or  1853,  and  hence  a  slight  dis- 
play may  again  be  looked  for  about  1 886.  The  third  group  furnished  a  con- 
siderable number  of  meteors  in  1879  ^^^  1880. 

But,  although  many  meteors  are  not  expected  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is 
important  that  watch  should  be  kept  and  observations  recorded,  in  order  that 
the  relative  densities  of  different  portions  of  the  stream  may  be  determined. 
The  point  from  which  they  radiate  is  in  Leo,  and  the  time  for  observations  is 
from  midnight  to  daylight  on  the  morning  of  November  14th." 


Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  the  founder  and  editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  New  York,  Ortober  12th.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
popular  writer,  for  his  books  have  had  an  extensive  sale  all  over  this  country. 
He  is  not  usually  placed  in  the  first  rank  as  a  vigorous,  literary  writer.  The 
upper  ranges  of  truth  and  fact,  that  appeal  chiefly  to  the  intellect,  he  seldom 
attempted,  but  contented  himself  in  dealing  with  the  common  experiences  of 
life,  and  made  them  deeply  significant  and  beautiful  to  the  multitude.  His 
work  was  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  Most  lives  have  their  beginning  and 
end  in  commonplace  Incidents.     He  took  these  common  events,  birth,  mar- 
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riage,  work,  su^ring,  and  put  a  new  meaning  into  them.  "To  interpret 
common  events  for  common  men  is  to  enrich  life  where  it  is  poorest,  to  brighten 
it  where  it  is  darkest,  to  make  it  inspiring  where  it  is  most  depressing,  to  tarn 
it  into  poetry  where  it  is  most  prosaic."  He  was  the  teacher  of  great  living 
truths  to  the  common  people. 

The  principal  of  his  books  are,  "Timothy  Titcomb,"  "  Lessons  to  the  Young," 
«<Gold  Foil,"  "Lessons  in  Life,"  "  Letters  to  the  Jontses,"  "Bay  Path,"  "Miss 
Gilbert's  Career,"  "  Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects,"  "Arthur  Bonnicastle,"* 
"  Mistress  of  the  Manse,"  "Nicholas  Mintum,"  "  Bitter-Sweet,"  and  "Kath- 
rina,"  the  last  two  being  poans. 

To  prove  that  he  touches  the  hearts  of  the  people  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  his  "  Titcomb  Letters  "  have  reached  a  sale  of  61,000  copies,  "Bitter- 
Sweet  "  90,000  copies,  "  Kathrina  "  100,000  copies ;  while  Scribner  (now  the 
Century)  Magazine,  has  reached  the  unprecedented  circulation  of  140,000 
copies.     To  crown  all,  his  life  was  pure  and  his  character  untainted. 


Kindness  to  Animals. — Parents  and  teachers  should  take  pains  to  teach 
children  to  be  kind  to  dumb  animals.  A  person  who  is  needlessly  one]  to 
animals  within  his  power  will  be  cruel  to  his  fellows  if  the  occasion  offen. 
Kindness  is  an  essential  element  of  Christian  character. 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveih  well, 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

New  York  has  recently  passed  a  law,  for  the  entire  year,  prohibiting  the 
killing,  for  sport,  of  eagles,  woodpeckers,  night-hawks,  yellow  birds,  wreu, 
martins,  orioles,  robins,  bobolinks,  or  any  song  bird,  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  There  should  be  such  a  law  in  Indiana.  Our  innocent  song 
birds  should  be  protected. 


President  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  has  taken  a  new  depaituie  in  the 
matter  of  college  discipline,  the  result  of  which  will  be  looked  for  with  inter- 
est. He  has  proposed  to  the  students,  and  they  have  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment,  that  instead  of  the  faculty  passing  judgment  on  offenders,  it  shall  be  left 
to  a  board  representing  the  students,  to  be  composed  of  four  Seniors,  three 
Juniors,  two  Sophomores,  and  one  Freshman.  This  board  is  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence  and  pass  judgment,  which,  however,  may  be  •verruled  by  the  faculty, 
but  will  have  due  weight  as  the  judgment  of  the  students. 


Wanted — A  few  July  Journals  for  1881.    Any  one  sending  a  copy  in  good 
condition  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month. 

*  Bonnicastle  is  the  name  of  his  country  place  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawreace  River. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1881. 

Writing. — i.  What  modi6cation  of  the  small  oval  is  made  in  writing  the 
small  a,  d^  and  gf  lo 

2.  Should  little  children  use  a  pen  or  a  pencil  in  their  first  lessons  in  writ;, 
ing?     Why?  2  pts.,  5  each^ 

3.  Give  two  of  the  characteristics  of  good  business  writing.   2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  is  the  proper  rest  for  the  fore-arm  in  writing  ?    For  the  hand  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  With  what  materials  should  the  members  of  a  writing  class  be  sup- 
plied ?  10 

6.  Write  the  following  sentences  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand-writing: 

**  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth)  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  I  to  50. 

Orthography. — i.  State  in  what  respects  the  method  by  "written  spel- 
ling" is  preferable  to  "oral  spelling*'  in  teaching  spelling  in  the  schools?   10 

2.  What  is  the  general  rule  that  governs  the  spelling  of  words  ending  in 
i^gi  ceous,  and  eious  ?  lO 

3.  Give  two  rules  for  the  assimilation  of  consonants.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words :  Heifer  cough^  sew,  dungeon.    10 

5.  Spell  the  following  words,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  superintendent  after 
the  candidate  has  answered  the  preceding  questions :  Cretaceous,  auspicious, 
herbaceous,  avaricious^  farinacious,  son,  touchy  does^  porpoise^  cushion^  dungeon^ 
lynx,  duties^  huild^  busVy  women,  foreign^  carriage^  nauseous,  captious.        60 

Reading. — i.    Define  Reading.  20 

2.  How  would  you  teach  a  child  that  does  not  know  either  the  names  or 
sounds  of  the  letters,  the  word  hat  f    ^te  all  the  steps  in  the  process.        20 

3.  "  Yes,  Katie,  I  think  you  are  very  sweet, 

Now  that  the  tangles  are  out  of  your  hair. 
And  you  sing  as  well  as  the  birds  you  meet, 

That  are  playing,  like  you,  in  the  blossoms  there. 
But  now  you  are  coming  to  kiss  me,  you  say ! 

Well,  what  i&  it  for  ?    Shall  I  tie  your  shoe  ? 
Or  loop  up  your  sleeve  in  a  prettier  way  7 

Do  I  know  about  ghosts  ?     Indeed  I  do.'' 

Describe  the  picture  suggested  by  this  stanza.  20 

4.  Indicate,  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the 
following  words:     Tangles^  hair^  blossoms,  there,  prettier,  20 

5.  What  inflection  of  voice  is  given  at  each  of  the  interrogation  points  ? 
Why?  20 
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Arithmetic — i.  Define  the  following  terms,  as  used  in  arithmetic :  fa) 
a  scale;  (b)  a  varying  scale;  (c)  the  decimal  scale.  a=4J  ^^3  J  ^=5" 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  45  gal.  I  qt  i^i^'  pt.  of  syrup  at  I0.30  per  gallon? 

5  proc.;  sans. 

3.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  21,  25,  30,  3$,  42,  45,  and  120.     5  proc. ;  5  am. 

4.  Write  in  figures  the  following : 

1.  Five  thousand  seven  hundred-thousandths 

2.  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  thousandths ; 

3.  Five  thousand,  and  seven  hundred-thousandths ; 

4.  Five  thousand,  and  seven  hundred  thousandths ; 

5.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  seventy-five  ten  thousandths. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  I  loaned  ^1,040  for  i  yr.  8  mo.  26  da.,  at  7}  per  cent,  per  annum. 
How  much  was  due  at  the  end  of  the  time  ?  S  proc. ;  5  ans. 

6.  A  jeweler  sold  two  watches  for  I75  each ;  on  one  gained  20  per  cent., 
and  on  the  other  he  lost  20  per  cent.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  sales  ?  How 
much  money  ?     What  per  cent.  ?  proc.  4;  -ans.  3,  3. 

7.  In  the  following  proportions,  find  the  absent  terms : 

(a)  J^  :  J::  1.2  :  (?)  ;  (b)  (?)  :  |ioo::  i  pk. :  5  bu.;  (c)  5.76  cu.  in. : 
(?)::}  gal.  :  ligal. 

8.  A  man  bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  I3.825  on  90  days  credit ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  made  to  him  of  4  per  cent,  off  for  cash.  Did  he  gain  or  lose 
by  accepiiog  the  last  offer,  money  being  worth  8  per  cent,  per  annum?  How 
much  ?  proc.  5 ;  abs.  5. 

9.  Find  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  pyramid  of  marble,  the  base  of  whidi 
is  8  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide ;  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  either  corner  of 
the  base,  13  feet.     Illu&trate  the  work  by  a  figure.  proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

xo.  Give  two  reasons  why  trial  paper  should  not  be  used  in  an  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic.  2  pts.,  5  each. . 

Grammar. — i.  fie  diligent;  without  which  you  ean  not  succeed.  Cor- 
rect. 10 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  deer,  aid-de-camp,  focus,  syllabus,  Henry. 

^  5  pts.,  2  eadi. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  nouns  denoting  joint  possession,  and 
one  containing  two  nouns  denoting  separate  possession.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze : 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language.  10 

5.  Punctuate  and  capitalize :  but  where  the  verb  taking  an  infinitive  as 
complement  refers  to  a  past  act  the  perfect  not  the  present  infinitives  should 
be  used  thus  he  appeared  to  have  seen  better  days.  lO 

6.  O&r  school  is  three  miles  from  the  church.     Parse  three  and  mUes, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  To  be  industrious  is  the  condition  of  success.  Give  the  construction  of 
to  be  and  tndtistrious,  2  pts.,  5  each. 


I 
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8.  The  President  having  given  his  consent,  the  bill  became  a  law.  Give 
the  construction  of  words  italicised.  3  pts.,  3^  eachi 

9*  I  trust  you  will  overlook  the  circumstance  of  me  haying  come  to  school 
late.     Correct  and  parse  the  last  pronoun  in  the  sentence.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.      Whosoever  will  may  come.     Parse  whosoever,  lO 

NoTS. — In  the  above  the  correction  of  false  syntax  includes  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
chaages  made. 

Geoorafhy. — I.  What  place  in  the  United  States  determines  the  position 
of  the  prime  meiidian  ?  10 

2.  In  how  many  directions  could  a  person  at  the  north  pole  travel? 
Why  ?  a  pis.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  a  map  drawn  on  Mercator^s  projection  ?  10 

4.  What  are  the  relative  proportions  of-  land  and  water  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?     In  what  hemisphere  is  there  the  most  land  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  ocean  is  the  most  important  to  commerce  ?  Which  ocean  has 
the  most  numerous  icebergs  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  In  what  pari  of  the  United  States  is  cattle- raising  canied  on  to  the 
greatest  extent?     Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Name  four  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain. 

4  pts.,  3  off  each  om. 

8.  Name  the  largest  city  in  each  of  the  following  countries :  England, 
France,  United  States,  Germany,  China.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  Why  can  camels  be  profitably  used  on  the  African  deserts,  and  not  in 
South  America  ?  10 

10.  Name  the  (ive  countries  which  possess  the  largest  territory  in  the  or- 
der of  the  extent  of  territory  ?  5  pts ,  2  each. 

History. — i.     What  is  meant  by  **  Pre-historic  America?  "  10 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  primitive  mound-builders  in  this  country.  xo 

3.  Why  was  the  Stamp- Act  of  1765  repealed  ?  10 

4.  What  was  t^  "  Nullification  Doctrine"  of  1832  ?  10 

5.  (a)  Why  was  there  a  U.  S.  Electoral  Commission  in  1877  ?  (b)  Wha^ 
was  \\&  action  ?  a  6 ;  b  4. 

6.  (a)  When  was  Vincennes  first  settled  ?     (b)  By  whom  ?  a  4;  b  6. 

7.  (a)  When  was  the  present  Constitution  of  Indiana  adopted?  (h)  What 
changes  in  it  were  rendered  necessary  by  changes  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
after  the  civil  war  ?  &  3  i  ^  7. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  Thomas  Jefferson.                     '  10 

9.  (a)  Name  three  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  (b)  tell 
where  they  are  located.  a  5 ;  b  5. 

10.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  history?  10 

Physiology. — i.    Why  should  all  programmes  of  school  work  provide  for 
stated  recesses  ?  10 

2.    In  what  part  Of  the  body  are  the  large  arteries  and  veins  single  ?    What 
appearance  under  the  microscope  do  the  red  blood  corpuscles  present  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
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3.  In  an  external  hemorrhage,  how  can  you  tell  from  what  kind  of  a  Te»> 
sel  the  blood  is  flowing  ?  10 

4.  How  many  different  classes  of  food  does  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body 
require?  4  pts.,  3  oflf  each. 

5.  Name  three  ways  in  which  cooking  food  promotes  its  digestion. 

3  pts.,  4  off  eadi. 

6.  Why  is  exercise,  combined  with  pleasure,  more  beneficial  than  exercise 
taken  only  for  itself?  10 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  tears  ?  Describe  the  course  of  a  tear  from 
its  formation  to  its  discharge  from  the  eye.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  is  the  office  of  the  turbinated  bones  ?  10 

9.  What  three  natural  remedies  for  consiunption  do  physiology  and  hygiene 
prove  to  be  most  valuable  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

10.  What  are  the  three  important  parts  into  which  the  human  brain  is  di- 
vided ?  3  pts.,  4  off  each. 

Theory  and  Practice. — Write  a  page  or  more  on  Ih^  teaching  of  spell- 
ing, stating :  a  the  sources  from  which  the  words  spelled  should  be  obtained 
in  primary  classes;  b  when  (if  at  all)  or  how  a  spelling-book  should  be  used; 
c  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  oral  method  of  spelling ;  d  the  advantages  gained 
by  pronouncing  the  syllables  separately  in  oral  spelling;  e  the  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing words;  /the  use  to  be  made  of  the  written  method,  (i)  in  preparing 
the  spelling  lesson,  and  (2)  in  the  spelling  exercises,  etc.  I  to  loa 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN  OC- 
TOBER—BY THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Grammar. — i.     It  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 

3.  Hastily  picking  up  his  pen  he  wrote  this  example.    % 

4.  Who  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?  is  a  complex  interroga- 
tive sentence.  The  entire  sentence  is  the  principal  part.  7,  the  Son  of  Man 
am  is  the  subordinate  part.  Men  is  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence.  Do 
say  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  by  its  object,  the  subordinate  sen- 
tence, in  which  /  is  the  subject  and  am  the  predicate.  /  is  modified  by  the 
appositional  terra  Son  of  Man^  of  which  Son  is  the  principal  part,  modified  by 
the  adjective  phrase  of  Man,     Of\^  the  preposition  and  Man  its  object 

5.  The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure;  the 
woods  are  gay  with  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel ;  while  the  young  apple,  the 
peach  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow  among  the  green 
leaves. —  Washington  Irving, 

■   6.     Being  is  a  participial  noun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  qbjective,  and  object 
of  the  verb  can  help, 

7.  Me  is  the  object  of  let ;  live  is  an  infinitive,  depending  upon  me;  Hfe 
is  the  object  of  live,    • 

8.  Ye  is  in  apposition  with  crags^  and  crags  is  in  the  case  absolute  by  di- 
rect address. 
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9.  His  is  possessive  case,  depending  upon  being;  being  is  a  participial 
noun,  the  object  of  of;  diligent  is  an  adjective,  used  indefinitely  after  the  par- 
Kcipial  noun  being, 

10.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun,  whose  antecedent  part  is  third,  singular,, 
nsuter,  objective,  and  object  of  the  verb  do  know;  its  relative  part  is  third, 
singular,  neuter,  and  agrees  with  its  antecedent  and  objective,  object  of  the 
verb  want. 

Geography. — i.  The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  inclinatioi^ 
of  its  axis. 

2.  The  North  Frigid  Zone,  234  degrees  wide;  the  North  Temperate,  43. 
d^ees;  the  Torrid,  47  degrees;  the  South  Temperate,  43  degrees;  and  the 
South  Frigid  23  J  degrees  wide. 

3.  Fresh  water  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  salt  water  in  the  Dead  Sea,  The 
former  having  an  outlet,  all  solutions  of  salt  are  carried  off  as  they  run  in ;  in 
the  Dead  Sea,  having  no  outlet,  the  waters  are  kept  down  by  evaporation,, 
which  allows  the  salts  to  accumulate. 

4.  As  usually  given  a  continent  is  a  large  mass  of  land,  and  an  island  a 
a  smaller  one ;  in  fact  a  coptinent  is  a  mass  of  land  which  contains  within, 
itself  all  the  chief  natural  divisions  of  land  with  its  own  natural  waters,  while 
an  island  does  not, 

5.  They  are  covered  with  heavy  warm  furs,  and  their  bodies  are  largely 
made  up  of  fats  and  fatly  tissues. 

6.  Upernavik. 

7.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado,  and 
the  Columbia. 

8.  Virginia,  Richmond ;  North  Carolina,  Raleigh ;  South  Carolina,  Co- 
lombia ;  Georgia,  Savannah  ;  Florida,  Tallahassee. 

9.  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal. 

10.  This  question  having  been  given  in  August,  the  sun  was  still  north  of 
the  equator,  and  therefore  the  shadow  would  be  cast  to  the  south. 

Physiology. — i.  Children  sitting  in  a  crooked  position  press  too  much 
weight  on  one  side  of  the  vertebra,  producing  a  risk  of  curvature  of  the  spine, 
and  a  permanent  weakness  of  the  muscles  that  are  put  too  much  on  the  stretchy 
Too  long  sitting  in  any  position  will  produce  more  or  less  of  the  same  evils, 
especially  in  weak  children  whose  bones  are  not  fully  ossified. 

2.  Because  it  brings  another  set  of  muscles  or  another  set  of  organs  into 
play,  allowing  rest  to  the  first  set  used. 

3.  The  action  of  small  muscles  in  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  acting 
ander  the  nervous  influence  of  the  fright. 

4*  The  larynx  grows  to  nearly  double  the  size  it  was  before,  and  the  vocal 
chords  become  larger,  stronger,  and  thicker. 

5.  The  lymphatics  carry  the  lymph  or  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  not. 
needed  for  nutrition  by  the  organs;  the  lactealS  carry  into  the  general  circu- 
lation the  chyle  or  digested  food. 

6.  Beef  and  milk  all  seasons,  best  in  the  cooler;  fruits  in  summer;  pork, 
and  corn  in  the  colder  seasons. 
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7.  First,  physical  excitement;  second,  muscular  weakness;  third,  mentil. 
weakness. 

8.  Because  of  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerres  which  carry  the 
influence  of  excitants  and  sedatives  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

9.  That  children  should  not  be  subjected  to  improper  lights,  or  to  drafts 
of  air,  or  deprived  of  proper  ventilation.  With  the  light  coming  in  from  the 
back  and  on  the  left  hand,  not  between  opposite  doors,  especially  oiitside  ooes, 
nor  too  close  to  stoves. 

10.  The  ear  is  the  most  complicated  organ  in  the  human  system. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  (a)  54+(23X34)—8X(323-*-»9)=54+782— 136=700. 

(b)  (54+23)X34-(8X323)-*-i9=26i8-i36=2482.  - 

(c)  54+23X(34— 8)X323-^»9=54+ioi66=i0220. 

2.  A  unit  of  measure  is  that  by  which  the  value,  size,  or  weight  of  any- 
thing is  determined.  The  board  is  10  ft.  long;  in  this,  i  ft.  is  the  unit  of 
measure,  used  in  measuring  length.  The  ax  weighs  4  lb. ;  in  this  the  unit  is 
I  lb.,  used  in  determining  the  weight. 


3-     "744 
1688 


56 
56 


15 
14 


9564 
8720 


^        4  is  an  exact  divisor  of  8524 ;  hence,  4  is  the  G.  C  D. 


56 


284  o'" » 744,95641  and  8524. 
280 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) 
(e) 

(0 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

1^) 


.0872  =  eight  hundred  seventy-two  ten-thousandths. 

800.0072  =  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  ten-thousandths. 

.510  =  five  hundred  ten  thousandths. 

.0300  =  three  hundred  ten-thousandths. 

27.0180=  nventy-seven  and  one  hundred  eighty  ten-thousandths. 

100  per  cent.  =  ost  price. 

100  per  cent,  -\-  40  per  cent.  =r  140  per  cent.  =  price  asked. 
10  per  cent,  of  140  per  cent.  =  14  per  cenL  =-  amount  deducted. 
140  per  cent.  —  14  per  cent.  =  126  per  ( ent.  =  selling  price. 
126  per  cent.  —  100  per  cent.  =  26  per  cent.  =  gain  per  cent 


{ 


26  per  cent.  =  1 12.22 
too  per  cent.  = ? 


(7)  I12.22X  100 


26 


r=|47  =  cost  price. 


6.    T= 
T= 


PXR 

106.40 


560X.08 


=2.375  yr.  =  2  yr.  4  mo.  15  da. 
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7.  (I)  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  i  yr.  5  mo.  =  6  per  cent.  X  i  J  =  8J  per 
cent,  for  one  year. 

1085  per  cent.  =  ^325. 50 
100  per  cent.  =  — —  ? 

"'  •'i_£_i_^2 z=%yxi^  the  present  worth, 

8.  15  men,  6  hr.,  80  ft.  L,  60  ft.  w.,  10  ft.  d.,  25 'da. 
25     "     8  ««  120     "    70      "        8    "      ? 


w{ 


35  men  :     15  men 

8  hr.  :      6  hr. 

80  ft.  :  120  ft. 

60  it.  :    70  ft. 


25  da.  :  (?) 


10  ft.  8  ft. 

25da.Xi5X6Xi2oX7oX8 


25  X  «  X  «o  X  60  X  «o       ^^       • 
NoTB. — Use  cancellation  in  the  above. 
9.     (a)  The  power  of  a  number  is  the  product  obtained  by  using  the  num- 
ber a  certain  number  of  tmies  as  a  factor. 

(b)  The  root  of  a  number  is  one  of  its  equal  factors. 

(c)  The  cube  root  of  the  second  power  of  eight  =  ^8*7 or  ^* 
10.     Reduce  |  rd.  to  lower  denominations. 

Solution  given— J  rd.  X  V"  =  ^J  yd.  X  3  =^  I  ft-  X  "  =  7}  in. 

( 1)  J  rd.  X  ^  docs  not  ^=  yards, 

(2)  Nor  does  it  =  2|  X  3- 

(3)  Nor  does  2j  X  3  =  f  ft- 

(4)  f  ft.  X  12  does  not  =  inches;  nor  does  the  product  =  7}. 
Correct  solution :  — 

(1)  Yyd.xj  =  Hyd. 

(2)  3ft.Xi  =  ift. 

(3)  i2in.X|  =  7iin. 

(4)  .  •  .  }  rd.  =  2  yd.  -f-  7 J  in. 

Errata. — The  Arithmetic  answers  Nos.  4  and  6  of  last  month's  Journal 
irere  incorrect.  The  processes  were  correct,  the  mistakes  being  in  the  calctt< 
lations.     The  answer  to  No.  4  should  be  67  sheep ;  answer  to  No.  6,  ^750. 

Reading. — i.  ^  Why  should  the  pupil  be  able  to  pronounce  every  word  at 
tight  before  proceeding  to  read  a  lesson  ?  " 

He  should  not  only  be  able  to  pronounce  each  word  at  sight,  but  he  should 
also  know  the  meaning  of  it  as  used  in  the  lesson,  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
lead  the  lesson  orally. 

These  acquirements  are  a  necessary  condition  of  his  being  able  to  read  flu- 
ently, naturally,  and  intelligently,  If  he  do  not  first  learn  these  he  will  be 
quite  apt  to  acquire  the  habit  of  a  drawling  and  monotonous  style  of  reading, 
and  of  reading,  or  T2^\itx  pronouncings  words  and  sentences  that  mean  nothing 
to  him.  Much  of  the  reading  in  some  of  our  schools  is  not  reading,  because 
the  pupil  fails  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  he  read^. 

Unless  the  pupil  is  made  familiar  with  both  the  name  and  meaning  of  each 
new  word  before  he  attempts  to  read  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  it  will 
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be  found  that  in  his  haste  to  speak  it  in  connection  with  the  other  words  with 
which  it  is  associated,  he  will  not  stop  to  determine  its  meaning,  but  will  be 
satisfied  if  he  can  call  its  name ;  and  when  he  does  not  think  its  meaning  he 
is  quite  apt  to  miscall  the  name. 

The  child  can  leain  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  There  is  apt  to  be  much  in 
his  reading  lesson,  both  in  the  words  and  the  ideas,  that  he  is  not  familiar 
with.    Among  these  unfamiliar  things  his  mind  must  move  slowly. 

A  new  word  may  be  new  in  its  form,  or  in  its  meaning  or  in  both.  From 
its  relation  ^  other  known  words  in  the  sentence  its  meaning  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance ;  then  the  full  attention  can  be  given  to  the  form  and  name ;  or  the 
form  and  name  may  be  known  and  then  full  attention  may  be  given  to  its 
meaning  or  use.  But  in  case  that  neither  name  nor  meaning  are  known  the 
inevitable  result.of  requiring  him  to  read  that  word  in  a  lesson  will  be  that  he 
will  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  name  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  meaning. 

To  avoid  this  evil  a  word-study  should  always  precede  the  sentence-study 
of  the  reading  lesson. 

2.  "  How  would  you  teach  a  pupil  a  new  word,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
does  not  understand  ?  " 

To  approximate  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  will  require  that 
we  make  some  demand  upon  the  thought  and  patience  of  the  reader. 

Let  u  ssuppose  the  following  conditions  to  be  supplied,  viz. :  that  the  pupil  has 
learned  the  sounds  of  the  various  letters,  and  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  dia- 
critical marks.  He  is  passing  out  of  that  stage  of  advancement  in  reading,  in 
which  he  has  been  learning  the  printed  form  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
ure  familiar  to  him  when  spoken,  into  that  stage  in  which  he  is  required  to 
learn  both  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  question  supposes 
that  such  a  word  is  to  be  taught. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  result  can  be  reached,  and  since 
these  involve  two  fundamentally  different  principles,  applicable  to  instruction 
in  every  stage  of  advancement  in  every  subject  taught  in  every  kind  of  school, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  find  the  following  presentation 
of  each  method  suggestive  of  &omething  that  will  be  of  value  to  them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  new  word  to  be  learned  is  leopard.  Our  first  method 
is  based  upon  the  principle,  if  we  may  so  name  it,  that  we  should  proceed  by 
easy  and  regular  steps  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown,  and  that  no 
names  are  to  be  given  until  the  necessity  of  a  name  is  manifest,  by  having 
something  in  the  mind  which  needs  a  name.  We  may  proceed  to  teach  the 
name  in  the  following  manner : 

We  will  suppose  that  the  teacher  does  not  have  at  hand  any  picture  of  a 
leopard.  The  children  are  asked  to  imagine  that  a  cat  is  standing  upon  the 
teacher's  desk.  They  determine  by  the  teacher's  aid  how  much  room  it  will 
occupy  in  length  and  height,  and  what  color  it  is.  Dwell  upon  this  until  the 
children  in  their  imagination  can  see  clearly  the  cat  standing  on  the  desk. 
Suggest  that  they  enlarge  Aeir  image,  gradually  lengthening  it  and  increasing 
its  height  until  it  fills  such  a  space  as  the  teacher  knows  from  previous  study 
would  be  required  for  a  leopard.     Then  the  children  are  asked  to  give  this 
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image  a  yellow  color,  and  then  to  put  rose-like  clusters  of  black  spots  along 
the  sides  and  back,  and  picture  the  belly  white. 

Now  they  have  made  something  that  is  so  different  from  a  cat  that  they 
must  give  it  a  different  name.  Here  the  teacher  gives  the  name  leopard ^  which 
is  pronounced  by  the  class,  is  analyzed  into  its  sounds,  and  the  teacher  writes 
upon  the  board  the  letters  as  dictated  by  the  children,  with  the  proper  diacrit- 
ical marks.  I  heir  attention  is  called  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  short 
sound  of  e  is  represented,  in  this  word,  by  the  two  letters  eo.  Having  thus 
associated  the  image,  the  spoken  name,  and  the  written  form  together,  the 
thought  of  any  one  of  these  will  be  pretty  sure  to  bring  up  the  othftr  two. 

If  the  teacher  has  at  hand  a  picture  of  a  leopard  it  may  be  used  to  correct 
the  children's  image  which  they  have  formed,  or  it  might  be  used  instead  of 
the  image  of  the  cat  and  enlarged  by  the  imagination  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  other  method  begins  by  teaching  the  mere  word — the  empty  form — 
first,  and  then  putting  a  content  into  it  after  the  name  and  form  are  known.' 

Thus: — the  teacher  pronounces  the  word,  the  children  speaking  it  after 
her ;  it  ii  then  analyzed  into  its  sounds,  and  written  upon  the  board  as  in  the 
former  method.  Then  the  teacher  proceeds  to  fill  this  empty  word  by  con- 
structing a  mental  image  of  the  object,  leopard,  which  the  word  names. 

In  the  first  method  we  proceed  from  the  idea  to  the  word ;  in  the  second 
we  proceed  from  word  to  idea.  Which  is  preferable  ?  Why  is  either  pre- 
ferable to  the  other  ?  We  close  with  these  questions,  and  ask  that  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  will  send  in  some  answers  to  them  before  the  next  number. 

• 

History. — The. questions  in  History  in  the  last  Journal  are  so  purely  mat- 
ters of  fact,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  are  answered  in  the  text- books, 
fully  and  formally,  and  need  not  be  answered  here.  A  suggestion  or  two, 
however,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  good  reader  of  history  should  have  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
writer — a  strong  desire  to  know  the  truth,  patience  and  perseverance  in  get- 
ting at  all  the  facts,  perfect  fairness  and  freedom  from  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  a  readiness  to  receive,  and  to  tell,  the  whole  truth. 

Men  in  all  ages  are  pretty  much  alike  in  the  essential  qualities  of  human 
nature.  The  ambitions,  passions,  aspirations,  motives,  good  and  bad,  do  not 
vary  very  much ;  hence  by  carefully  studying  ourselves,  and  studying  men  and 
things  about  us,  we  can  get  a  better  understanding  of  events' long  ago,  in  their 
inner  spirit  and  purpose.  The  newspaper  of  to-day  will  throw  light  on  the 
historical  movements  of  a  century  or  ten  centuries  ago. 

We  should  broaden  our  views  of  history  by  reading  more  than  one  book  on 
the  same  period,  as  different  writers  will  look  at  the  same  things  in  different 
ways.  While  teaching  from  a  small  book,  we  can  also  read  privately  a  larger 
and  more  elaborate  work,  as  Bancroft's  or  Hildreth's.  Studies  in  national 
biography  are  very  valuable  studies  in  national  history.  The  lives  of  great 
statesmen,  as  Hamilton,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Webster,  Calhoun,  will  let  us  into  the 
bidden  currents  of  personal  influence  and  political  movement  that  shaped  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  The  story  of  a  great  invention,  as  the  cotton  gin 
or  the  telegraph,  will  give  a  picture  of  the  social  and  industrial  aspects  of  the 
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nation.  The  annals  of  a  foreign  country  closely  related  to  us,  as  England  or 
France,  or  the  biography  of  a  foreign  national  friend,  as  La  Fayette,  will  show 
how  we  have  been  moulded  by  outside  influences  and  agencies,  and  thus  we 
shall  come  to  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  history. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  any  thoughtful  and  competent  teacher 
can  invest  the  study  of  history  with  living  interest  and  fascination. 


thS  press  as  a  means  of  general  education. 


[  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  recently  gave  an  address  before  the  Indianapolis  teachers  on  tlie 
above  subject,  and  the  following  are  the  notes  of  the  same  taken  by  a  teacher.] 


When  we  view  the  whole  of  life  we  see  that  education  consists  of  five  stages, 
of  is  a  Bve-fold  process.  The  period  of  nurture  begins  at  birth  and  extends  to 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  During  this  period  the  child  is  governed  by  the 
family,  and  learns  something  of  language,  self-control,  habits  of  life  and  obe- 
dience, by  observing  and  imitating  the  actions  of  the  family. 

Next  comes  the  school,  which  teaches  technical  expression — the  tools  of 
thought.  One  unacquainted  with  technical  expression  can  consider  and  re- 
flect only  on  whf*t'  he  sees  and  hears.  The  uneducated  Ameiicaa  and  the 
uneducated  Russian,  though  they  know  the  same  language,  can  not  assist  each 
other.  They  have  no  principles  in  common.  The  American  ran  narrate  no- 
thing but  the  village  gossip,  and  the  Russian  the  most  common-place  things 
in  peasant  life.  Educated  men  of  different  nations  can  discuss  principles  be- 
longing to  the  whole  race,  and  can  therefore  assist  one  another.  Great  novel- 
ists portray  the  common  traits  of  humanity  and  assist  every  one  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  the  whole. 

The  trade  or  profession  confines  the  powers  of  the  individual  to  some  par- 
ticular thing,  which  better  enables  him  to  provide  for  himself  and  assist  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  The  man  that  procures  his  own  food,  makes  his  own  clothes, 
builds  his  own  house,  and  tries  to  provide  for  all  his  wants  is  poorly  supplied. 
But  by  the  division  of  labor,  each  helping  the  other,  all  are  well  supplied. 
He  learns  to  become  a  part  of,  and  subordinate  to,  the  social  whole. 

Political  education,  or  the  education  of  citizenship,  teaches  that  as  an  indi- 
vidual one  is  weak  and  puny,  but  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  mighty  state.  No- 
thing can  flourish  without  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  state  is  the  esseu- 
tial  condition  of  history.  History  deals  with  the  state  and  not  the  individual. 
The  highest  state  is  that  of  justice.  The  will  of  the  state  is  the  great  reality 
which  educates  the  citizen.  To  *he  state  the  individual  owes  his  existence  and 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  comfort,  property,  and  even  his  life  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  church  and  other  spiritual  institutions  teaches  man  to  know  himself  as. 
a  being  that  transcends  nature.  A  being  spiritual,  as  subordinate  to  and  a 
part  of  an  Eternal  God. 

Theology  expounds  the  ideas  that  underlie  man,  hence  the  kind  of  a  religioa 
depends  upon  the  underlying  principles  of  the  nation. 
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The  printing  press  is  not  a  phase  of  edacatton,  not  a  sixth  foiin,  but  an  in- 
strument only,  whose  function  is  to  enable  the  five  forms  mentioned  to  act. 
Each  of  the  five  phases  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  relation  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  race.  The  press  as  a  means  of  inter- communi- 
cation surpasses  all  else.  Limiting  one  to  what  he  sees  and  hears  prevents  the 
development  of  institutions.  The  press  bridges  over  time  and  space,  and 
makes  a  then  now,  and  a  there  here. 

Without  books  and  papers  notions  would  grow  very  slowly,  the  discoveries 
would  not  be  diffused  and  transmitted. 

During  the  I2lh,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  universities  were  established  for 
the  spread  of  thoughts,  and  students  flocked  to  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
much  good  was  done.  There  is  little  freedom  of  thought  where  one  must 
adopt  the  dictum  of  the  lecturer  and  is  not  enabled  to  think  for  bimselfl 
Since  the  age  of  books  schools  are  much  improved,  the/teacher  can  do  much 
more,  and  the  pupil  becomes  critical  by  using  his  mind. 

The  daily  press  tenfls  to  scatter  urbane  life  through  the  country,  eliminStte 
local  peculiarities,  and  establish  a  perpetual  advancement.  The  morning- 
paper  supplies  all  cities  and  towns  on  the  railroads  with  an  intellectual  break- 
fast of  many  courses.  A  good  paper  is  an  intellectual  telescope;  it  brings  the 
aiiairs  of  a  nation  vividly  before  your  mind  for  contemplation  and  study» 
Stories  of  crime  are  a  means  of  education  when  the  consequences  of  the  crime 
are  coupled  with  the  story.  The  press  is  the  most  terrible  engine  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  as  it  arraigns  the  prisoner  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
for  trial  and  sentence.  We  are  told  that  a  body  moves  in  the  direction  of  the 
least  resistance.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  so  hard  that  if  he  had  learned 
a  useful  trade  he  would  have  moved  In  that  direction. 

In  this  day  and  age  no  matter  how  low  or  poor,  one  can  have  access  to  the- 
printed  page.  He  can  associate  with  the  greatest  minds  that  have  lived.  He 
can  choose  his  companions  from  the  best  men  that  have  lived. 


A  CAPITAL  SPELLING  TEST  ON  FAMILIAR  WORDS. 


Raillery 

Caribbean 

Hemorrhage 

Collectible 

Singeing 

Rensselaer 

Surcingle 

Caterpillar 

Analyze 


Emanate 

Repellent 

Transcendent 

Resurrection 

Resistible 

Salable 

Incorrigible 

Benefited 


Indispensable 

Discernible 

Chargeable 

Ostentatious 

Onerous 

Deleble 

Indelible 

Moneys 


Gauging 

Sadducee 

Tyrannize 

Sibylline 

Daguerreotype 

Idiosyncrasy 

Galilean 

Supersede 

Exstacy 


Dubois  County. — The  manual  for  the  public  schools  is  a  neat  little  pam- 
phlet,  containing  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers,  trustees,  and  useful  infor- 
mation for  pupils  and  parents.    A.  M.  Sweeney  is  the  superintendent. 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  vs.  GREEK- SOCIETIES. 


About  two  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Purdue  University,  at  the  instance  of 
the  faculty,  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  the  organization  of  Greek  or  secret 
societies  in  the  college.  This  action  caused  trouble  at  that  time.  Petitions 
from  students,  and  members  of  Greek  societies  not  students,  were  received  bjr 
the  Board,  considered,  but  not  granted.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  a  few 
students.  Since  that  time  all  students,  upon  ertering  the  college,  have  been 
required  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  join  or  help  organize  any  secret  society. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  several  students  who  applied 
for  admission  refused  to  sign  the  above  named  pledge.  Among  this  number 
was  Thos.  P.  Hawley,  who  has  since  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  against 
the  faculty  and  trustees  to  compel  them  to  admit  him  without  signing  the 
pledge.    The  result,  if  reached,  we  have  not  yet  learned. 

It  is  understood  that  the  University  authorities  do  not  object  to  secret  soci- 
eties on  general  principles,  but  claim  that  their  effect  upon  student  life  is  dele- 
terious. Horace  Mann  took  the  same  ground,  and  never  allowed  the  organ- 
ization of  secret  societies  in  Antioch  College  while  he  was  president  of  it. 


The  Superintendent  of  Porter  County  in  Trouble. — Reason  Shina- 
berger,  the  superintendent  of  Porter  county,  is  in  serious  trouble.  Charges  of 
gross  immorality  have  been  preferred  against  him,  and  he  has  been  tried  by 
the  County  Commissioners  with  the  following  result : 

Copy  of  the  Order  of  Court. — And  n6w  again  come  the  parties  by  counsel, 
and  the  court,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  find  that  the  material  allegations 
of  the  petition  are  true. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  board  that  the  said  Reason  Shinaberger  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  dismissed  from  the  office  of  county  superintendent;  and  it 
is  further  ordered  that  the  said  office  of  county  superintendent  be,  and  is 
hereby,  declared  vacant.  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  county  auditor  imme- 
diately notify  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the  said  Reason 
Shinaberger  has  been  dismissed  from  the  said  office  and  the  said  office  declared 
vacant. 

Mr.  S.  has  filed  an  appeal  bond  and  served  an  injunction  on  the  auditor  and 
trustees,  restraining  them  from  electing  or  attempting  to  elect  a  county  super- 
intendent pending  the  appeal. 

The  nature  of  the  charges  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  sentence 
taken  from  a  local  paper :  "  We  fully  realize  that  a  reputable  lady  must  suffer 
indignity  to  accept  and  utilize  a  certificate  from  him  without  the  impossible 
accompanying  signature  of  a  competent  witness." 

Whether  the  charges  shall  be  sustained  in  court  or  not,  public  sentiment  is 
such  that  Mr.  Shinaberger's  usefulness  as  superintendent  of  Porter  county  is 
forever  destroyed.  Like  Caesar's  wife,  the  virtue  of  teachers,  and  especially 
of  superintendents,  should  be  above  suspicion. 
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TheT^ubois  counly  institute  will  begin  November  28th,  instead  of  Novem- 
l)er  2 1  St,  as  first  advertised. 

La  Grange. — The  La  Grange  schools  are  progressing  steadily  and  quietly 
-under  the  supervision  of  C.  P.  Hodge.     **  Still  waters  run  deep." 

Switzerland  County. — The  school  work  is  prospering  in  Switzerland. 
^*  A  large  delegation  expect  to  attend  the  State  Association  this  year. 

In  last  month's  Journal  the  types  made  the  answer  to  the  loth  question  in 
geography,  Antiochj  instead  of  "  Anticosti,"  as  the  manuscript  gave  it. 

Lima  — The  Lima  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  A.  D.  Mohler,  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly  to  the  front  ranks.     He  is  giving  very  general  satisfaction. 

Bartholomew  County. — Supt.  J.  M.  Wallace  sends  out  programmes  for 
township  institute  work,  with  valuable  accompanying  questions  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Jefferson VI LLE,  under  the  superintendency  of  D.  S.  Kelley,  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  educationally.  Everything  is  moving  on 
smoothly. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.,  has  a  larger  attendance  this 
year  than  for  six  or  seven  years  before.  Great  harmony  prevails  and  good 
work  is  being  done. 

KoKOMO.— A  short  visit  to  the  Kokomo  schools  showed  some  very  satisfactory 
"work  and  everything  moving  on  smoothly.  The  high  school,  under  the 
charge  of  H.  G.  Woody,  numbers  over  80  and  is  doing  well. 

Fort  Wayne  College,  under  the  presidency  of  W.  F.  Yocum,  is  doing 
Ttry  commendable  work  in  many  practical  directions.  Its  motto  is :  "  Let 
the  boys  and  girls  learn  what  they  will  practice  when  they  become  men  and 
women." 

Ripley  County. — Thos.  Bagot,  the  county  superintendent,  has  sent  out  a 
circular  with  subjects  and  sub-heads  for  each  of  the  county  institutes  for  the 
year.  Such  suggestions  are  very  useful.  They  give  system  and  unity  to  the 
edacational  work  of  tife  county. 

The  New  Albany  Daily  Ledger  speaks  of  the  educational  facilities  of  New 
Albany  in  very  high  terms.  It  specially  commends  the  public  schools.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  Supt.  H.  P.  Jacobs  has  his  schools  in  good  working 
order. 

©ECATUR  County. — The  editor  of  a  Greensburg  paper  has  been  out  among 
the  schools  recently  and  attended  a  township  institute.  He  says :  "  We  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  manner  of  conducting  institutes,  and  the 
manners  of  various  teachers,  both  home  and  foreign,  before  their  classes,  and 
^e  unhesitatingly  say  that  Mr.  Bobbitt  combines  more  good  points  as  a  teacher 
than  any  man  of  our  acquaintance.  Judging  from  what  we  saw  last  Saturday, 
'■oar  county  schools  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  his  services." 
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Purdue  University. — A  letter  from  a  student  at  Purdue  University 
"  The  college  has  opened  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  any  year  in  its 
history ;  there  being  about  lOO  students  enrolled  in  the  college,  and  75  in  the 
acadetaay.     My  experience  in  the  school  so  far  has  been  most  satisfactory." 

Winchester. — The  schools  at  Winchester  are  better  attended  than  ever 
before,  and  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevails.  The  high  school 
library,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  now  contains  about  500  volumes.  The 
high  school  has  maintained  for  three  years  a  Lecture  and  Library  Associ«^ 
ation. 

Warsaw. — The  schools  at  Warsaw  are  moving  along  very  satisfactorily 
under  the  supervision  of  the  new  superintendent,  J.  P.  Mather.  No  school 
building  in  the  state  is  better  supplied  with  furniture,  maps,  apparatus,  matting 
for  the  floor,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  schools  successful,  than. 
the  one  at  Warsaw. 

The  manual  for  the  schools  of  Delaware  county,  A.  W.  Clancy,  Supt.,  is  a 
very y^// 40  page  pamphlet,  gotten  up  in  excellent  taste  as  to  matter,  arrange* 
ment,  and  general  appearance.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  detailed 
programme  for  the  township  institutes.  Not  only  the  subjects  are  nrmed,  bot 
a  full  outline  for  the  treatment  of  each  topic.  Delaware  stands  high  educa- 
tionally. 

LoGANSPORT. — Report  for  month  ending  October  7th:  Enrollment,  1542; 
average  enrollment,  1432.5;  daily  attendance,  1376;  per  cent,  of  attendance^ 
96.1 ;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  808 ;  pupils  tardy,  71 ;  cases  of  tardiness,  109; 
visits  to  schools,  86.  As  compared  with  last  year,  there  is  a  gain  in  average 
attendance  of  31,  and  a  decrease  of  more  than  one  half  the  cases  of  tardiness^ 

■ 

J.  K.  Walts  is  still  superintendent. 

Valparaiso. — Four  of  the  Class  of  '81  of  the  High  School  are  in  college  — 
three  at  the  State  University  and  one  at  a  college  in  Ohio.  A  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Ohio  college  gave  our  student  the  credit  of  having  passed  ihe 
best  examination  ever  passed  by  a  student  entering  that  institution.  Of  all 
the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland^ 
there  was  but  one  from  Indiana  who  succeeded  in  passing  a  satisfactory  exam-^ 
ination,  and  he  was  a  member  of  our  second  year  clafts  in  the  high  schooL 
The  Senior  Class  this  year  numbers  eleven.  W.  H.  Banta  is  still  at  the  head 
of  our  schools,  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction. 

La  Fayette  is  now  agitating  the  question  of  a  public  library.  James  J» 
Perrin  offers  to  be  one  of  ten  to  raise  a  fund  of  125,000  with  which  to  purchase 
a  library  building.  Mr.  Perrin  has  been  several  years  treasurer  of  the  school 
board,  and  has  accounted  for  about  ^10,000  interest  due  ihe  funds  in  his  hands^. 
although  the  courts  have  decided  that  there  was  no  law  requiring  it.  At  his 
instance  the  board  has  directed  that  this  interest  money  shall  be  expended  in 
the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board 
committees  were  appointed  to  select  books.  Mr.  Perrin's  free-will  offering,^ 
in  the  face  of  the  precedent  of  years,  and  of  the  decision  of  Judge  Vinton,  in. 
thus  handing  over  ^10,000,  is  certainly  praiseworthy. 
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The  following  verse  contains  every  letter  of  the  alphabet : 

God  gives  the  grazing  ox  his  meat ; 
He  quickly  hears  the  sheep*s  low  cry ; 
But  man,  who  takes  His  finest  wheat, 
.  Should  lift  his  joyful  praises  high. 

"So  does  this  sentence:     **J.  Gray — Pack  with  my  box  five  do7en  quills." 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Vanderburg  County. — The  institute  convened  in  Evansville  high  school, 
August  29,  1 88 1.     The  organization  was  soon  completed,  and  work  was  be- 
gun immediately  by  the  superintendent,  who  gave  a  lesson  in  Compound  Pro- 
portion.    This  was  followed  by  R.  P.  Hooker  on  Percentage;  by  W,  M.  Blake 
en  General  Reading,  and  by  R.  Spear  on  History.     The  sessions  were  a  half- 
day  in  leng'h,  owing  to  excessive  heat.     Enrollment  209.     Tuesday  the  insti- 
tute was  opened  by  Pres.  T.  C.  Smith,  of  Union  Christian  College,  Merom ; 
after  which  he  gave  a  lecture  on  Language.    This  was  followed  by  W.  A.  Bell 
on  "Word  Analysis;  by  R.  P.  Hooker  on  Arithmetic;  by  A.  C.  .Shortridge  on 
School  Government.     Wednesday,  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell.     Reading  by  Supt. 
John  Cooper;  Arithmetic,  by  R.  P.  Hooker;  Teachers'  Qualifications,  by  W. 
M.  Blake :  lecture  on  Language,  by  President  Smith  ;  Mathematical  Geogra- 
phy, by  C.  Perkins.     Thursday,  opened  by  Prof.   Smith.     Mr.  McCutchan 
lectured  on   Good  Behavior;  J.  T.  Dobell  gave  a  lesson  on  Commission; 
Reading,  by  W.  M.  Blake ;  Prol.  Smith  lectured  on  The  Memory,  and  J.  V. 
Coombs  on  What  Makes  a  Teacher.     Friday,  opened  by  John  Cooper,  after 
which  he  gave  a  lesson  on  Reading ;  Percentage,  by  R.  P.  Hooker ;  History, 
by  R.  Spear.     There  were  lectures  each  evening  except  Friday  evening.     On 
Monday  evening  W.  A.  Bell  gave  a  lecture  on  Morals,  and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing he  gave  an  excell^t  lecture  on  Young   America  and  his  Sister.     Oq 
Wednesday  evening  President  T.  C.  Smith  gave  an  instructive  and  interesting 
lecture  on  the  Wealth  and  Worth  of  English  Literature.     On  Thursday  even- 
ing }.  V.  Coombs  lectured  on  Our  Peculiarities,  which  was  amusing.     The 
institute  was  a  good  one.    The  attendance  and  attention  were  good.    The  av- 
erage attendance  was  175.    This  is  a  larger  attendance  than  usual. 

»    «    * 

La  Grange  County, — La  Grange  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
La  Grange,  October  loih,  and  was  fully  organized  and  in  working  order  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  calling  to  order.  Prof.  Carhart,  of  the 
Stale  Normal,  conducted  the  work  in  Reading  and  Orthography.  C.  A.  Fyke, 
of  Bryan,  O.,  had  charge  of  the  Music.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  home  instructors,  C.  P.  Hodge,  A.  D.  Mohler,  D.  R.  Tomlin,  and 
the  County  Superintendent.  The  plan  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation was  followed  with  very  satisfactory  results  and  was  strongly  com- 
mended by  the  instructors  and  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  is  a 
success,  and  will  result  in  much  more  effectual  work  than  could  have  been 
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done  by  the  old  system — or  want  of  system.  The  evening  entertainments, 
were  well  attended.  On  Monday  evening  Prof.  C,  A.  Fyke  delivered  an  in- 
teresting lecture  entitled  "  Essential  to  Success."  Prof.  Carhart,  on  Tuesday 
evening  amused  and  entertained  the  largest  audience  he  has  ever  had  in  the 
place — this  being  the  fourth  time.  On  Wednesday  evenin:j-A.  D.  Mohlcr  de- 
livered an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  entitled  "The  relation  of  the 
Schools  to  the  Health  of  the  Pupils."  It  was  particularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  he  was  favored  with  an  intelligent  and  ap» 
preciative  audience.  Prof.  Clippinger,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  interested  a  respectable^ 
although  not  a  large  audience,  Thursday  evening,  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  **  The  Atmosphere.'*  His  illustrations  ot  atmospherical  phenomena  were 
good.  During  the  week  the  teachers  organized  a  County  Teachers'  Associa« 
tion.  Thos.  Jackson,  Sec'y. 

E.  G.  Machan,  Sup'L 

Owen  County. — The  teacherj  of  Owen  county  assembled  in  their  annual 
convention  Monday,  August  22d.  The  term  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  ones  ever  held  here.  Many  of  the  old  familiar  faces  were 
missed,  but  their  places  were  filled  with  new  ones,  and  the  attendance  and 
attention  were  good.  The  prominent  workers,  or  instructors,  were  Mr.  Beatti^ 
of-  Bedford ;  Mr.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso ;  Mr.  Harwood,  of  Carbondale,  III. ; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Williams  and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  our  own  county,  all  of  whom  are 
competent,  and  presented  excellent  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  assigned 
them.  There  were  two  evening  lectures  during  the  week.  Mr.  Beattie  ad- 
dressed the  institute  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  the  subject  of  "  Teaching,"  and 
Mr.  Harwood,  on  Wednesday  evening,  gave  his  ideal  of  "The  Teacher  and 
his  Qualifications,"  both  of  which  were  well  attended.  The  institute  closed 
on  Friday  afternoon,  having  had  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Parke  County. — The  Parke  County  Teachers'.  Institute  convened  at 
Rockville,  August  29th.     The  plan  of  the  work  was  that  contained  in  the 
outline  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  gave  results  highly 
satisfactory.     Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  Unive:"sity,  presented  excellent 
instruction  in  Language,  Phyhiology,  School  Government,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous work,  all  of  which  was  well  received  and  highly  appreciated.    His 
work  in  Language  merits  special  mention.    Miss  A.  Kate  Huron,  of  the  Dan- 
ville Normal,  was  present  two  days  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  Read- 
ing and  Objects.     B.  A.  Ogden,  of  the  Rockville  High  School,  conducted  the 
work  in  Arithmetic  and  Orthography.    Pres.  Geo.  P.  Brown  was  present  Tues- 
day, addressed  the  institute  on  the  subject  of  "  Morals,"  and  lectured  in  the 
evening  on  "  The  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher."     Prof.  Smith  gave  an  in- 
structive lecture  Thursday  evening  on  "  The  Tale  of  the  Crust."    A  general 
good  feeling  prevailed  and  a  lively  interest  manifested  throughout  the  entire 
session.    Enrollment  141,  which  is  an  increase  of  30  over  last  year.    Arraoge* 

ments  were  made  to  hold  a  county  association.. 

Belle  Mason,  "i  «^  , 
W.  H.  Elson,  County  Snpt.    .  S.  A.  Pike,      jSecys. 
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PERSONAL. 


A.  E.  Helm  is  principal  at  Warren. 

J.  C  Houchen  is  in  charge  at  Zionsville. 

W.  A.  Foster  is  superintendent  of  the  Knox  schools. 

£.  J.  Mc Alpine  is  still  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Portland. 

O.  Z.  Hubbeli,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  is  superintendent  at  Butler. 

John  Pennington  is  still  making  prosperous  the  Spicewood  Academy. 

L.  £.  Landes  is  principal  of  Greentown  schools  for  the  present  year. 

F.  M.  Allen,  formerly  of  Ohio,  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Muncie  ■ 
schools. 

L.  J.  Hancock,  last  year  principal  of  the  Montezuma  schools,  this  year  has 
charge  at  Rochester. 

J.  H.  Kibble,  of  Fort  Wayne  College,  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Ken- 
dallville. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Fhedley  is  President  of  DePauw  College  for  Young  Ladies,  at 
New  Albany. 

G,  A.  Osbom,  Supt.  of  Grant  county,  has  just  recovered  from  a  six  week 
siege  of  typhoid  fever. 

J.  A.  Beattie,  formerly  President  of  Bedford  College,  is  now  in  charge  of 
Oskaloosa  College,  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Chas.  A.  Jackson,  who  had  charge  of  the  Princeton  colored  school  for  nine  ■ 
years,  is  now  teaching  in  Evansville. 

A.  P.  Allen,  well  known  in  many  counties  of  Southwestern  Indiana,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Hillsboro,  III. 

Joseph  W.  Adair,  of  Columbia  City,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
Whitley  county,  vice  A.  J,  Douglas,  resigned. 

C.  A.  Fyke,  late  Supt.  of  the  Butler  schools,  is  now  living  at  Bryan,  Ohio. 
He  is  devoting  his  time  to  the  sale  of  his  "  Speller  and  Songster." 

Jasper  Goodykoontz  issues  monthly  reports  beautifully  done  in  colored  inks. . 
The  labor  of  preparing  them  must  be  very  great.     He  teaches  in  Tiptop 
county.  ^ 

James  I^  Denton,  State  Supt.  of  Arkansas,  has  become  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
School  Journal,  vice  John  R.  Weathers,. returned  to  Indiana  on  account  of 
family  sickness. 

John  R.  Weathers  has  been  elected  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  in 
New  Albany.     He  formerly  filled  the  same  position,  but  for  a  year  past  has 
been  a  citizen  of  Arkansas^  where  he  founded  and  ably  edited  the  Arkansas. 
School  Journal. 
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L.  P.  Harlan,  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  has  moved  to  the  country 
on  an  ^8000  farm  that  he  owns.  His  office  will  remain  ia  Indianapolis.  He 
reports  the  schools  of  the  county  in  good  running  order. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  late  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  at  his  home  in  Terre 
Haute,  "  enjoying  pure  unadulterated  rest  as  he  never  did  before."  He  will 
spend  the  winter  in  work  and  study  for  self  impi^vement. 

A.  J.  Douglas,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Whitley  county  since  the 
office  uf  superinlendency  has  had  an  existence,  and  was  examiner  before,  has 
resigned  his  office  to  accept  the  charge  of  a  church  at  Florence,  Ky. 

R.  A.  Townsend  is  entering  upon  his  eleventh  year  at  Vincennes,  his  second 
year  as  superintendent.  School  interests  are  prosperous,  the  enrollment 
having  advanced  214  over  that  of  last  year.  The  high  school  is  fuller  than 
usual. 

Coates  Kinney,  author  of  the  beautiful  poem,  "  Rain  on  the  Roof,"  has  just 
been  elected  State  Senator  from  the  Fifth  Ohio  District.  He  is  a  lawyer  and 
lives  in  Xenia.  He  was  for  a  short  time  a  college  mate  of  the  editor  of  this 
journal. 

S.  S.  Parr,  late  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  editor  of  "The  School 
Education,"  is  now  located  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  is  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  paper  called  the  "Saturday  Afternoon  People."  Vol.  I.  No.  I,  dated 
October  8,  1S81,  is  before  us,  and  is  certainly  highly  creditable  for  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  "snap." 

J.  M.  Roseberry,  a  well  known  teacher  in  Johnson  county  and  in  the  State 
Normal,  went  to  Iowa  last  spring  to  work  for  Appletons*  Encyclopedia,  ex- 
pecting to  return  to  Indiana  in  July.  He  did  not  return,  and  his  anxious 
friends  have  just  been  relieved  by  the  following  announcement:  "Married 
to  Helen  Smith,  at  Winterset,  Iowa,  October  27,  1881." 

J.  T.  Smith,  of  New  Albany,  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  school  to  accept  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the  Stale  Superintendent's 
office.  In  accepting  the  resignation  the  school  board,  among  other  compli- 
mentary statements,  made  the  following : 

Resolvedi  That  we  accept  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Smith  with  hesitancy, 
and  certify  that  we  regret  the  loss  to  our  schools  of  one  who,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  capable  and  logical  educator,  and  an  up- 
right and  accomplished  gentleman. 

Roswell  C.  Smith,  formerly  of  La  Fayette,  this  state,  is  the  principal  owner 
of  The  Century  magazine,  of  which  Dr.  Holland  was  tfie  editor.  The  scheme 
for  the  periodical  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  men  when  they  met  in  Geneva, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  the  assistant  editor,  and  will  probably  succeed  to 
the  vacant  editorship. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Weston,  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Theological  School  at  Stan  ford  ville,  N.  Y.,  to  take  the  place  of  Austin 
Craig,  D.  D.,  deceased.    Prof.  Weston  entered  Antioch  College  as  a  student 
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^  in  1853,  at  the  opening  of  the  college,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1857. 
He  was  immediately  elected  principal  of  the^reparatory  department  of  the 

Q.  school,  and  remained  in  this  position  till  1865,  when  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Greek,  which  chair  he  has  since  filled.  After  a  connection  of  28  years  he 
will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  alma  mater^  He  will 
leave  behind  a  host  of  warm  triends.    His  church  could  hardly  have  made  a 

''^    better  selection  for  the  responsible  position  he  is  about  to  assume. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Tkt  Yelhw  Springs  (O.)  Review  has  changed  hands,  and  has  been  mate- 
rially enlarged.  It  is  a  very  respectable  paper  in  appearance,  and  is  well 
gotten  up.     The  new  proprietors  are  Coan  &  Tiffany. 

TTie  Old  Path  Guide  is  the' name  of  an  excellent  family  paper  edited  by 
Frank  G.  Allen,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Jas.  I.  Hopkins,  of  this  State,  contributes 
a  very  readable  article  to  the  copy  before  us,  on  *'  Booth  and  the  Theatre." 

The  Christian  Unions  edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  New  York,  is  the  best  religious,  non-sectarian,  family  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  always  Christian,  never  dogmatic ;  always  liberal,  never 
radical.  ^ 

Life  and  Works  of  Garfield,  is  the  title  of  a  book  now  in  press  by  Jones 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  written  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury 
University.  This  promises  to  be  a  book  worthy  the  subject  and  the  author. 
Farther  notice  will  appear  when  the  book  is  out.    J.  M.  Olcott,  agent. 

Our  Little  Ones,  first  volume,  beautifully  bound  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  of 
Boston,  is  as  delightful  a  Holiday  presert  as  could  possibly  be  found  for  little 
ones  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age.  The  pictures  are  elegant  and  the  read- 
ing is  simple  without  being  silly. 

Chatterbox  Junior,  published  by  R.  Worthington,  770  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  a  Holiday  book  that  will  delight  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  ten  years 
of  age.  It  is  filled  with  pictures  that  will  make  the  hearts  of  children  glad. 
Very  many  of  them  are  full-page  pictures.  The  stories  both  interest  and  in- 
struct. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  had  written  special  state  editions  of  the 
various  states  for  their  series  of  Eclectic  Geographies.  These  give  valuable 
information  for  each  state  that  could  not  be  put  in  a  book  intended  for  general 
distribution.  By  taking  these  state  editions  and  binding  them  together  they 
have  made  a  volume  of  great  value,  especially  to  teachers.  They  have  also 
bound  separately  the  special  geographies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  As  four  of  these  states  bound  our  own,  this  voU 
ame,  which  costs  less  than  the  complete  one,  will  be  most  valuable  to  Indiana 
teachers.* 
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Tlie  School  News^  published  in  Indianapolis  by  H.  D.  Stevens,  is  a  paper 
that  all  teachers  need  to  examine.  It  makes  a  summary  of  the  news,  both 
foreign  and  home,  and  is  therefore  valuable  for  school  use,  especially  to  those 
teaehers  who  do  not  have  access  to  daily  papers.  Teachers  should  be  posted 
as  to  what  is  transpiring  in  the  world,  and  they  should  keep  their  schools  in- 
formed as  to  the  principal  events.     Send  for  sample  copy. 

Annotated  English  Classics.  —  Tragedies  of  Cymbeline  and  Cori*lanus» 
By  Henry  N.  Hudson.    Boston :     Ginn  &  Heath. 

We  have  now  before  us  Hudson's  Cymbeline  and  Coriolanus^  which  com- 
plete the  twenty  three  Plays,  carefully  expurgated  and  annotated  for  school 
use.    The  series  contains  the  following: 

Midsummer  Nights'  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^ 
As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Winter's  Tale,  King  John, 
Richard  II.,  Richard  HI.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I,  Henry  IV.  Part  2,  Henry  V., 
Henry  VIII.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Othello,  CymbeFine  and  Coriolanus. 

No  author  in  this  country  stands  higher  than  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  Shakes- 
pearean critic. 

The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  this  edition  is  that  it  has  two  sets-  of  notes; 
one  mainly  devoted  to  explaining  the  text,  and  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page; 
the  other  mostly  occupied  with  matters  of  textual  comment  and  criticism,  and 
printed  at  the  end  of  each  play.  This  edition  is  specially  adapted  to  school 
use. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Hudson's  school  plays  have  had  a  copy- 
right sale  of  83,771  volumes  in  the  last  six  years. 

Outline  of  the  History  of  France^  being  an  abridgement  of  Guizot's  popular 
History  of  France,  by  Gustave  Masson.     Boston :   Estes  &  Lauriat. 

This  volume  is  comprised  in  about  600  pages,  and  gives  a  history  of  France 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  1 789.  Guizot's 
History  of  France  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  written,  but  its  size 
and  cost  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  abridgement.  The  author  has  adhered  to  the  original  text  so  far  as 
practicable.  The  volume  is  well  bound,  on  good  paper  and  is  in  open,  clear 
type,  and  well  illustrated.  Full  page  portraits  are  given  of  all  the  principal 
characters.  The  marginal  notes  are  full  and  of  great  value  for  ready  refer- 
ence. A  full  index  and  a  chronological  table  are  matters  of  great  conven- 
venience.    The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

The  Teacher's  Dream,  by  W.  H.  Venable.  Illustrated.  New  York :  G.P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  poem  written  several  years  ago  by  Prof.  Venable, 
of  Cincinnati,  but  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  state.  The  poem  has 
not  only  smoothness  and  rythm,  but  it  has  a  touch  of  that  poetic  spirit  which 
moves  the  heart,  quick^ps  the  imagination,  and  elevates  the  feelings.  The 
author  has  a  personal  letter  from  the  poet  Longfellow,  highly  praising  "The 
Teacher's  Dream."     Nq  t^ficb^r  ^0  read  it  unmoved.    It  has  recently  been 
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beautifully  illasttated  by  the  master  artist^  H.  F.  Farney,  and  published  in 
book  form.     It  would  make  an  appropriate  and  appreciated  Holiday  present. 

Ju»€  on  the  Miami,  is  the  name  of  another  very  readable  poem  by  the 
same  author. 

Prof.  Venable  is  still  engaged  in  teaching,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

Government  Class  Book,     By  A.  W.  Young.     New  York :    Clark  &  May- 

nard.     J.  D.  Williams,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment :  a  General  Principles ;  b  Government  in  the  State  \  c  The  United 
Slates  Government.  Part  II.  treats  of  the  Principles  of  Law:  a  Common 
or  Statutory  Law  (or  municipal  law) ;  b  International  Law. 

The  information  contained  in  this  book  is  such  as  should  be  possessed  by 
every  American  citizen.  There  is  no  other  text-book  covering  the  same 
ground,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools.  As  a  book  for 
the  non- professional  reader  it  is  excellent.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every 
family  library. 

Practical  Logic;  or.  The  Art  of  Thinking.  By  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia:     Eldridge  &  Brother. 

Most  books  on  logic  and  mental  science  deal  abstractly  with  the  laws  of 
'thought  and  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  tax  the  memory  with  theories  and 
forms,  but  do  little  of  anything  in  the  wa^  of  making  a  practical  application. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  system  of  logic  by  which  students  may 
be  trained  into  the  habit  of  correct  thinking.  The  enly  way  oi  learning  to 
think  is  by  thinking ;  the  only  way  of  training  a  pupil  to  think  is  by  making 
him  practice  thinkmg. 

Without  a  practical  school-room  test  we  should  say  that  this  is  the  most 
practical  book  ever  written  on  this  difficult,  but  important  subject. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


See  the  new  advertisement  of  the  State  Normal  School.    It  will  pay  to 
read  it. 


YOU    CAN'T    DO    IT. 

You  can't  teach  and  interest  that  class  of  little  ones  as  well  without  Hi7N- 
ter's  Alphabet  Cards  as  you  can  with  them.  A  ten  A  font,  200  letters,  on 
heavy  card  board,  sent  by  mail  for  25c. 

Address  Paul  F.  Hunter  &  Co., 

ii-2t  Bloomington,  Ind. 


^6^  ll^DlAkA  SCHOOL  JOVkkAL 

Teachers  Wanted — To  examine  the  American  Juventie  Speaker  caU 
Songster,'  It  contains  40  pp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex- 
ercise songs;  50  selections  for  declamations  or  supplemental  reading  lessons; 
II  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing;  and  17  short,  spicy  dialogues.  127 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cents. 

Send  for  sample.  lo-tf  C.  A.  Fyke,  Bryan,  0. 


Wanted — Agents  for  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  General  Garfield,  a 
most  attractive  and  fascinating  Biography.  Price  f  2.00.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Teachers  can  readily  add  ^50  a  month  to  their  salaries  without  neg- 
lecting their  schools.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS. 


The  only  newspaper  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  iise 
of  schools.  Issued  monthly.  Gives  summary  of  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world.  Terms:  Single  copy,  35  cts.  To  clubs  of  to  or  more,  25  cts. 
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UNDER  THE  SURFACE.* 


CARRIE   B.    SHARPE,    FORT   WAYNE. 


;fter  speaking  of  the  "treacherous  under  currents"  which 
threaten  the  public  school  system  the  writer  said : 
One  of  these  is  the  overcrowded  programme  which 
•^^  we  find  in  all  our  city  schools.  Twenty-three  years  ago, 
or  more,  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching?  cultivated  the  mem- 
ory to  the  neglect,  almost,  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  teacher  had  little  to  do  but  to  assign  lessons,  hear  recita- 
tions and  keep  order.  The  text-book  was  everything.  No  sug- 
gestions or  explanations  were  demanded  of  the  teacher.  The 
'course'  consisted  of  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  geography 
and  spelling.  The  work  in  arithmetic  was  emphatically  "cipher- 
ing "  without  explanation  or  analysis.  In  grammar,  parsing  was 
the  principal  thing ;  therefore,  the  scholars  parsed  from  Milton, 
Cowper,  or  Young,  without  a  thought  of  constructing  sentences 
of  their  own.  Reading  consisted  in  calling  over  words,  stopping 
to  count  one  at  a  comma,  two  at  a  semi-colon,  and  four  at  a 
period  The  highest  scholastic  attainments  consisted  in  being 
able  to  spell  all  the  words  in  the  spelling-book,  not  ten  per  cent. 

*  The  principal  part  of  an  address  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, December  30th,  1880. 
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of  which  either  teacher  or  pupil  could  use.  This  study  of  books 
alone  left  dormant  the  observing  faculties,  and  consequently  the 
best  scholars  were  often  the  most  ignorant  concerning  the  things 
necessary  to  success  in  life.  The  boy  who  went  to  school  a  few 
months  in  the  winter  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  learning 
by  experience  those  things  which  his  position  in  life  demanded, 
far  surpassed  in  the  race  for  honor  and  wealth  the  boy  who  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  school.  As  this  became  apparent 
there  arose  a  great  cry  that  the  work  in  the  public  school  was 
not  practical.  Agassiz  said,  '  Our  schools  are  the  tread-mills  of 
knowledge,  when  they  should  be  the  living  sources  of  knowl- 
edge.' Other  thinkers,  realizing  that  whatever  a  nation  would 
have  appear  in  its  people  it  must  put  into  its  schools,  made  these 
schools  the  subject  of  much  serious  study. 

America  was  no  place  for  the  sleepy  book-worm.    Activity, 
quickness,  sharpness  of  perception,  the  things  demanded  in  our 
times  and  our  country,  called  for  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.    For  this  purpose  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebei 
.were  transplanted,  and  obje'ct  lessons  were  introduced  into  all 
the  primary  schools.     Instead  of  the  teacher's  being  a  mere  re- 
citation-hearer she  came  to  do  all  the  work,  while  the  children 
looked,  listened  and  talked.    The  dull,  dry  work  of  memorizing 
was  supplanted  by  the  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties.    The 
change  was  a  pleasant  one  for  the  children,  and  the  prospect  was 
very  bright.    One  innovation  opened  the  way  for  another.    Each 
year  added  something  to  the  course,  until  the  cry  which  arises 
from  the  heart  of  every  worn-out,  over-worked,  over-worried 
teacher  is  for  time,  time,  time,  in  which  to  accomplish  the  work 
demanded  of  her.     Has  this  cry  reached  your  ears,  oh,  ye  edu- 
cators, who  plan  these  new  departures  ?     Do  you  realize  what  a 
weighty  burden  you  have  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  teachers  and 
pupils  ?    You  invited  them  to  the  goodly  land  of  Goshen,  and 
fed  them  with  the  corn  of  Egypt,  but,  alas,  as  the  years  passed 
you  have  pressed  upon  them  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and 
have  set  task-masters  over  them  who  make  life  in  the  school- 
room a  trial  and  a  vexation  of  spirit. 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  'under  the  surface.'    You  added 
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music  to  the  'course,*  and  provided  a  special  music^teacher,  who 
plans  the  work,  jives  it  to  the  teacher,  and  demands  the  results 
for  which  his  theory  calls.  You  added  drawing,  and  provided  a 
special  drawing-teacher,  who  plans  this  work,  gives  it  to  the 
teacher  and  demands  results.  You  added  science  lessons.  A 
scientist  prepares  a  course  of  lectures,  which  is  given  to  the 
teacher  and  certain  results  demanded.  You  make  elocution  a 
-special  branch,*  and  provide  a  special  teacher  who  also  plans 
work  and  demands  certain  results  of  the  teachers.  All  these 
things  have  been  add^d  to  the  course  of  study,  but  what  has 
been  dropped  out  or  decreased  in  quantity  to  make  room  for  the 
new?  Nothing;  nothing  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  de- 
mand for  more  thorough  practical  work  which  added  the  new 
studies  to  the  course,  has  increased  the  amount  required  in  the 
old  ones.  Page  after  page  has  been  added  to  the  arithmetic, 
table  after  table  for  measuring  all  sorts  of  articles,  both  according 
to  the  established  usage  of  our  country  and  according  to  the 
metric  system,  which  may  some  time  be  adopted,  and  rule  after 
rule  for  calculating  the  work  of  every  manner  of  artificer,  while 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  stocks,  bonds  and  notes 
which  are  quoted  in  our  monetary  reports  must  be  attained  by 
the  pupils.  Geography,  too,  from  a  mere  memory  exercise,  has 
grown  into  a  full-fledged  science.  The  pupil  must  draw  the  map 
of  every  country  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  understand  all 
about  its  climate,  surface,  soil,  productions,  with  the  character 
and  occupations  of  the  people.  United  States  History  has  been 
doubled  since  the  civil  war.  Grammar  has  expanded  from  a 
parsing  exercise  to  a  science,  embracing  composition  and  rheto- 
ric. And  reading !  what  an  amount  of  work  is  demanded  in  this 
branch !  Besides  the  special  work  in  elocution,  not  a  selection 
may  be  read  until  the  pupil  has  learned  the  biography  of  the  au- 
thor, with  the  names  and  characteristics  of  all  his  works;  can 
define  every  word  in  the  lesson,  and  explain  every  allusioii  to 
any  work  of  art,. event  of  history,  or  fable  of  mythology.  The 
preparation  of  a  single  reading  lesson  is  a  herculean  task,  involv- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  research. 
Now  run   over  a  programme:     Reading,  writing,  spelling. 
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arithmetic^  geography  or  history,  language,  music,  drawing,  and 
science.  A  lesson  in  each,  except  perhaps  the  last,  to  be  studied 
and  recited  each  day.  Five  and  a  half  hours  is  the  average 
length  of  a  school  day,  an  allowance  of  half  an  hour  to  each 
study,  both  for  its  preparation  and  recitation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  pupils  get  a  smattering  of  many  things  and  master  nothing  ^ 
It  is  not  possible  for  the'  immature  mind  of  a  child  to  be  spread 
over  so  much  surface,  hurried  so  from  one  subject  to  another  and 
accomplish  anything.  The  new  way  is  scarcely  better  than  the 
old.  That  compelled  the  child  to  spend  time  upon  things  not 
needed  in  practical  life,  but  the  study  was  a  discipline  for  the 
mind.  Hours,  perhaps  days,  were  spent  on  a  single  difficult 
problem,  but  when  it  was  accomplished  more  had  been  gained 
than  the  answer  to  that  problem.  Now,  no  pupil  can  spend 
time  to  work  out  such  a  problem,  or  he  is  left  behind  in  the  race 
for  promotion.  Just  here  is  another  very  dangerous  cunent 
To  fail  in  a  lesson  results  in  a  low  mark,  and  disgrace  to  the 
pupil.  If  his  marks  do  not  reach  a  fixed  standard  he  must  fall 
back  into  a  lower  grade.  The  temptation  is  exceedingly  strong 
for  him  to  secure  the  marks  at  any  sacrifice  of  honor  and  prin- 
ciple. Therefore,  instead  of  using  the  little  time  he  has  in  mas- 
tering the  lesson,  he  employs  it  in  devising  means  to  deceive  the 
teacher  and  secure  the  marks,  and  not  unfrequendy  he  finds  his- 
teacher  a  powerful  though  unconscious  ally.  Do  you  ask  how 
this  can  be  ?  Let  me  tell  you.  The  teacher  is  under  a  heavier 
pressure  than  the  pupil.  Her  tenure  of  ofBce,  her  bread  and 
butter,  depend  upon  those  same  marks.  To-day  one  task- 
master, the  superintendent  of  music,  perhaps,  examines  her 
school,  and  compares  the  results  with  those  of  other  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  To-morrow,  another,  the  superintendent  of 
drawing,  perhaps,  calls  for  results  and  makes  like  comparisons. 
The  next  day  another,  and  then  another,  and  then  come  the  ex- 
aminations in  the  '  solid  studies,'  as  we  call  them.  Each  of  these 
task-masters  looks  at  his  own  requirements  and  wonders  that 
any  teacher  could  fail  in  teaching  so  small  an  amount,  and  grades 
the  teacher  according  to  his  ideal  standard,  forgetting  that  he  is 
only  one  of  many.     And  the  sum  of  these  requirements  is  an 
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impossibility,  both  because  of  the  amount  required  and  the  lack 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  comprehend  the  plan 
of  the  specialist  But,  according  to  the  average  of  these  marks 
the  teacher  is  graded,  upon  them  the  amount  of  her  salary  and 
even  her  position  depend.  She  can  not  help  being  very  anxious 
over  these  things,  and  her  anxiety  shows  in  her  countenance, 
until  the  pupil  learns  to  depend  upon  the  play  of  her  features  for 
his  assurance  in  the  correctness  of  his  work,  rather  than  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject 

We  have  fought  for  the  Bible  in  our  schools,  and  secured  its 
retention,  but  obedience  to  its  teachings  is  not  among  the  require- 
ments demanded  of  a  teacher.  We  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
our  morning  exercises,  asking  'Our  Father'  to  Mead  us  not  into 
temptation,'  and  then  we  pile  up  temptation  mountain  high.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  occasionally  a  teacher  so  far  forgets  her  '  high 
calling'  as  to  become  a  willing  assistant  in  the  deception  ?  Even 
among  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  *  Great  Teacher'  there  was  a 
Judas  who  deliberately  sacrificed  everything  to  love  of  gain,  and 
a  Peter  who,  though  loyal  at  heart,  fell  under  strong  temptation. 
And  no  company  of  workers  since  has  been  without  its  Judas  and 
its  Peter ;  so  there  are  some,  even  among  teachers,  who  are  not 
able  to  stand  against  the  pressure.  Such  a  teacher  smooths  the  way 
for  the  children  by  helping  them  a  little  here  and  a  litde  there. 
She  encourages  them  now  and  then  by  giving  them  100  per  cent 
which  they  have  not  earned,  but  which  pleases  them  and  helps 
the  standing  of  the  school.  She  walks  about  among  the  pupils 
while  they  are  preparing  written  work,  and  gives  them  many  a 
little  hint  If  they  are  drawing,  she  occasionally  takes  the  pencil 
to  show  them  how  to  do  it,  and  the  design  grows  under  her  fin- 
gers. She  prepares  wonderful  lessons,  which  are  sure  to  be  the 
ones  in  th$  programme  the  day  company  is  there.  Her  motto 
is,  'Get  results;  get  them  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  them  at 
any  cost,'  and  get  them  she  does.  Things  present  a  fair  surface, 
and  she  is  commended  for  her  work,  receives  high  marks,  is  praised 
by  special  teachers  and  superintendent,  and,  seemingly,  dishon- 
esty is  the  best  policy.  But  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  such 
a  teacher  injures  not  only  her  own  scholars  but  countless  others. 
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These  satisfactory  results  convince  those  who  have  authority  id 
assigning  work  that  the  amount  is  not  more  than  can  be  accom- 
plished. They  reason  that  what  one  teacher  can  do  another 
ought  to  accomplish  also,  and  condemn  those  who  fail  to  get  likt 
results.  The  principal,  proud  to  have  one  such  school  in  his 
building,  urges  other  teachers  to  do  as  well,  and  if  he  succeeds 
the  superintendent  holds  up  that  special  building  as  a  model  and 
a  spur  to  others,  and  so  the  temptation  to  get  like  results  in  Hke 
manner  becomes  a  mighty  current,  against  which  it  requires  the 
courage  of  a  martyr  to  stand.  The  evil  spreads  even  further. 
A  'report'  of  these  schools  is  published,  setting  out" in  glowing 
light  the  wonderful  things  done  in  them.  Superintendents  from 
other  cities  come  to  see  if  these  things  be  true.  Of  course  they 
are  taken  to  see  the  show  school,  for  a  superintendent  is  not 
always  proof  against  the  temptation  to  show  them  the  school 
which  will  appear  best,  even  though  he  may  suspect  that  all  is 
not  'certain  true  all  through.'  These  visitors  go  home  to  put 
fresh  pressure  upon  their  teachers,  for  what  can  be  done  in  one 
city  must  be  done  in  another,  and  yet  in  each  case  the  one  who 
sees  his  neighbor's  superiority  goes  home  with  a  suspicion  that 
things  are  not  quite  what  they  seem.  And  so  we  are  uncon- 
sciously developing  suspicion  everywhere,  and  teaching  dishon- 
esty. I  do  not  believe  that  our  schools  are  responsible  for  that 
dishonesty  which  is  the  curse  of  our  nation,  but  we  are  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  carried  along  in  the  current  with  the  outside 
world,  instead  of  fighting  against  it,  as  we  should. 

Another  treacherous  current  lies  in  the  discipline  of  our 
schools.  School  boards  and  superintendents  make  rules  which 
read  well,  and  which,  if  enforced,  would  be  all  right.  These  rules 
the  teacher  must  read  to  her  pupils  and  pretend  to  enforce,  but  in 
every  school-room  there  is  the  one  incorrigible  boy,  at  least,  who 
windbreak  over  law,  and  then  what  can  the  poor  teacher  do? 
Corporal  punishment  has  been  abolished  by  legislation  in  some 
cities,  and  by  public  sentiment  in  others,  and  with  it  every  other 
form  of  punishment  which  was  formerly  in  use.  The  teacher 
must  not  whip  the  pupil,  nor  detain  him  after  school,  nor  deprive 
him  of  his  recess,  nor  make  him  perform  any  extra  labor.    She 
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may  report  him  to  the  principal,  but  in  most  cases  the  principal 
can  do  little  more  than  the  teacher,  because  he  is  so  cramped 
and  hampered  by  higher  authority,  and  above  all  by  public  sen- 
timent, that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  send  the  offender 
back  to  the  school-room  to  do  a  worse  thing  to-morrow  because 
he  has  tested  the  law  and  found  it  had  no  backbone.  Hence- 
forth he  becomes  *a  thorn  in  the  flesh'  to  the  teacher  which  she 
must  manage  as  well  as  she  can.  She  has  lost  the  respect  of  her 
pupils  as  well  as  her  own  self-respect.  She  feels  the  hypocrite 
she  is  obliged  to  be,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  strange 
when  we  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  how  our  schools 
are  kept  in  as  good  discipline  as  they  are.  The  teacher's  only 
weapon  is  her  own  personal  character  and  quiet  influence.  Alas, 
it  is  the  old  story  of  'bricks  without  straw.' 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  adding  to  our  course  of  study, 
until,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  it  is  impossible  to  accom- 
plish all  that  it  requires.      And  still  the  end  is  not  reached. 
Just  now  a  cry  for  '  technical  education '  fills  our  land,  and  edu- 
cators are  devising  means  to  yield  to  the  demand.     'Education,' 
says  one,  '  should  be  a  preparation  for  life,  and  should  be  like  the 
life  for  which  it  prepares  \ '  therefore,  he  argues,  that  as  the  children 
m  our  public  schools  will  have  to  make  their  onm  way  in  life,  they 
should  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  various  industries  of  our 
country.    Is  not  this  merely  a  plating  ?    Is  not  the  real  practical 
work  of  the  schools  so  to  train  the  youth  as  to  make  them  intel- 
ligent, thoughtful  citizens ;  able  to  bear  adversity  with  courage 
and  prosperity  without  exultation,  to  inspire  them  with  manliness, 
self-control,  justice,  and  above  all,  with  righteousness,  and  then 
leave  each  to  select  his  own  special  vocation  and  secure  the  ne- 
cessary training  therefor  ?    In  other  words,  is  it  not  the  business 
of  our  schools  to  make  citizens  rather  than  skilled  workmen  ?    If 
this  be  true,  then  the  first  work  which  is  demanded  of  educators 
is  to  cut  out  of  our  course  of  study  that  which  can  be  spared, 
and  to  adapt  that  which  remains  to  the  abilities  of  the  child  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  be  performed.     We 
might  spare  much  from  our  arithmetics,  and  secure  better  results, 
both  in  respect  to  mathematical  knowledge  and  mental  discipline. 
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Geography,  also,  will  admit  of  much  pruning,  as  will  most  other 
branches.  Science  lessons  as  now  arranged  in  most  schools  are 
beautiful  in  theory,  but  worse  than  useless  in  practice.  Let  us 
consider  an  ordinary  science  course  just  a  moment.  The  first 
year's  work  is  a  course  of  lessons  in  botany.  The  children  arc 
to  bring  leaves  and  flowers  into  the  school-room  and  examine 
them,  while  the  teacher  supplies  the  words  which  the  child  needs 
to  express  what  he  sees.  He  learns  the  names  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  leaves,  with  the  terms  applicable  to  their  various  forms 
of  margin,  apex  and  base — all  new  words  which  he  can  neither 
spell  nor  pronounce.  The  next  year  the  lessons  are  upon  zoology, 
and  the  child  learns  the  various  classes  of  animals  and  their  names 
and  characteristics.  The  third  year  physics  is  studied,  and  the 
child  sees  a  few  experiments,  and  possibly  learns  one  or  two  of 
the  laws  of  matter  and  force.  The  fourth  year  lessons  are  upon 
botany  again.  These  lessons  commence  where  those  of  the  first 
year  left  off.  The  lessons  of  the  fifth  year  take  up  animals  again, 
and  fit  on  to  those  of  the  second  year.  This  course  reads  well, 
in  practice  it  is  very  faulty.  Very  few  children  of  the  fourth  grade 
of  any  city  school  were  in  the  same  school  when  in  the  first  grade, 
and  of  those  who  were  very,  very  few  have  remembered  all  this 
time  those  hard  names  learned  so  long  ago,  and  never  used  since. 
And  then,  what  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade  makes  conversational 
lessons  to  fit  in  and  supplement  those  made  by  another  teacher, 
three  years  before,  for  a  set  of  pupils  of  the  first  grade  ?  And  again, 
did  either  of  the  teachers  have  sufficient  knowledge  of,  or  love 
for,  science  to  teach  the  lessons  according  to  the  idea  which  dic- 
tated the  lessons  ?  Much  time  and  study  is  needed  to  readjust 
these  studies,  to  cut  out,  put  in  and  fit  into  the  best  places  the 
elements  of  true  education,  for  with  the  elements  only  have  we 
to  do.  The  filling-in  must  be  the  child's  own  work,  in  after  years. 
We  must  be  content  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  edifice 
to  be  built  later.  But  this  foundation  should  be  laid  with  great 
care  and  thoroughness.  It  should  consist  in  developing  the 
child's  own  abilities,  in  teaching  him  how  to  acquire  knowledge, 
and  how  to  use  it.  And  the  corner-stones  thereof  should  be  in- 
dustry, honesty,  and  obedience  to  law. 
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MYOPIA,  OR  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


Ti  ■    A  •     B  £  L  L 


[  The  editor  of  this  journal,  as  president  of  the  Indianapolis  School  Board, 
has  contributed  to  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  City  Schools,  an  article  on 
the  **  Hygiene  of  the  Schools,"  and  among  other  topics  has  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  near-sightedness  to  the  public  schools.  The  following  is  what  he 
says:] 

R.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  says:  "It  is  generally  known  that 
school-work  is  often  associated  with  impaired  sight.  The 
impairment  consists  in  most  cases  in  the  development  of  near- 
sight  or  myopia.  Most  children  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  have 
normal  vision;  a  moderate  percentage  are  far-sighted,  and  a 
much  smaller  percentage  are  near-sighted.  This  is  the  case  at 
least  in  America.  But  as  the  age  increases,  a  regular  increase 
in  near-sight  is  observed  among  school  children  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  *  *  In  Ertsmann's  examination  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  results  were  as  follows :  Number  of  eyes  examined, 
4>35S  :  percentage  of  near  sighted  eyes  in  the  youngest  classes, 
13.6;  in  oldest  classes,  43.3.  In  Conrad's  examination  in  Kon- 
igsberg  the  number  of  eyes  was  3,036  :  percentages  of  near-sight 
in  lowest  classes,  ii.i;  in  highest,  62.1.  In  the  table  of  Drs. 
Loring  and  Derby,  of  New  York,  based  on  2,265  persons,  the 
corresponding  percentages  were  3,5  and  26.78.  The  period  of 
time  covered  by  these  statistics  is  that  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years. 

"These  statistics  are  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  others, 
covering,  in  all,  over  20,000  children  in  Germany  and  America. 
They  seem  to  show  that  while  the  Germans  are  a  much  more 
near-sighted  race  than  ours,  the  same  condition  of  things  exists 
among  ourselves  to  a  limited  extent,  and  due  to  the  same 
causes." 

The  extent  of  myopia  is  further  indicated  by  the  results  given 
for  the  cities  named  as  follows : 

Dayton — number  of  pupils  examined,  765 :  per  cent,  injdistrict 
schools,  15.3s;  per  cent,  in  intermediate  schools,  17.65;  in  high 
school,  18.32. 
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Cincinnati — number  of  pupils  examined,  630 :  per  cent  in 
district  schools,  10;  in  intermediate,  14;  in  normal  and  higb 
school,  16.      ' 

Brooklyn — Polytechnic,  300  students :  academic  department, 
ID  per  cent;  collegiate,  28  per  cent 

Buffalo— public  schools,  1,003  pupils:  the  percentage  ranged 
from  5  per  cent,  at  7  years  of  age  to  26  per  cent  at  18  years. 

Indianapolis — Dr.  I.  A.  E.  Lyons,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the  Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, last  year  examined  the  eyes  of  1,015  pupils  of  our  city 
schools.  Of  these  21  boys  and  65  girls,  86  in  all,  were  found  to 
be  myopic.  In  school  No.  12,  situated  in  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, 233  were  examined,  and  only  3.4  per  cent  were  myopic 
In  school  No.  2,  situated  in  a  wealthy  district,  326  were  exam- 
ined, and  the  per  cent,  of  myopia  was  8.5.  In  the  high  schod 
456  were  examined,  and  40  were  found  to  be  myopic,  which 
gives  a  per  cent  of  8.77.  The  per  cents  in  the  different  years 
ran  as  follows:  First  year  5.8;  second  year,  7;  Juniors,  11.2; 
Seniors,  16.6. 

The  above  is  perhaps  a  fair  exhibit  of  our  schools  as  to  myo- 
pia. Had  the  German  schools  been  included  the  per  cent,  would 
doubtless  have  been  increased.  Had  the  colored  schools  been 
included  the  per  cent,  would  doubtless  have  been  reduced. 

Comparing  these  per  cents  with  those  from  other  cities  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  showing  for  Indianapolis  is  very  flattering.  No 
other  city  can  boast  so  low  a  per  cent,  of  myopic  children. 

From  the  above  facts  and  others  I  conclude,  (i)  that  a  near- 
sighted eye  is  a  diseased  eye ;  (2)  that  near-sight  itself  is  not  gen- 
erally transmitted,  only  the  tendency  lo  it ;  (3)  that  it  seldom  de- 
velops before  the  age  of  6  or  7,  nor  after  the  age  of  16;  (4)  that 
uneducated  people  are  seldom  troubled  with  it ;  (5)  that  while  it 
is  true  that  the  per  cent  of  cases  increases  with  the  age  of  school 
children,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  schools  are  wholly  respon- 
sible for  this  increase. 

Dr.  Conklin,  who  made  the  investigation  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
says: 

**i.  All  those  causes  which  lower  the  vital  stamina  predis- 
pose to  the  development  of  myopia — as  inheritance,  impure  air, 
improper  food,  etc. 
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'•2.  AD  those  causes  which  subject  the  eyes  to  excessive  or 
prolonged  strain — as  defective  light,  bad  type,  pale  ink,  greasy 
slates,  poor  black-boards,  etc. 

''3.  All  those  causes  which  produce  congestion  of  head  and 
eyes — as  prolonged  use  without  intermission,  faulty  position  of 
body,  faulty  construction  of  school  furniture,  etc." 

It  seems  from  this  that  not  only  bad  light,  but  bad  air,  bad 
food,  insufficient  exercise,  indigestion,  residence  in  a  narrow, 
dingy  street,  stooped  position  while  studying,  every  thing  that 
tends  to  **  laxity  of  tissue"  or  tht*  impairment  of  the  general  health 
tends  to  the  production  of  myopia. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  these  causes  are  much  more  preva- 
lent and  potent  in  the  homes  of  the  children  than  in  the  schools 
as  at  present  conducted. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  difference  in  the  reports  of 
schools  Nos.  12  and  2.  The  school  requirements  and  conditions 
are  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  buildings,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  near-sighted  children  in  No.  2 
as  in  No.  12  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ijj^fluences  outside  the 
school-room,  and  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  control  of  teach- 
ers or  school  authorities. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  these  other  facts :  Out  of  the  86 
myopic  persons  found  in  the  schools  only  2 1  are  boys ;  and  out 
of  the  40  cases  in  the  high  school  only  9  are  boys.  As  the  school 
conditions  and  requirements  are  the  same  for  both  sexes,  the 
great  difference  must  be  accounted  for  by  home  influences  and 
habits.  These  two  facts  practically  demonstrate  that  the  chief 
causes  of  myopia  are  outside  the  school-room. 

In  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  school  there  is  little  demand 
for  continued  strain  of  the  eyes.  In  study  there  is  a  continuous 
looking  on  and  off  the  book,  and  as  the  type  of  our  text-books  is 
uniformly  large  the  eyes  seldom  suffer  from  this  kind  of  work. 
The  probability  is  that  ten  persons  injure  their  eyes  by  reading 
New  York  Ledger  stories  and  cheap  novels  at  home,  by  poor 
light,  when  the  eyes  are  required  to  follow  small  print  for  hours 
together,  to  where  one  injures  his  eyes  by  studying  school  les- 
sons. 

Dr.  Lyons  says :  **  Distant  objects  never  cause  myopia,  conse- 
quently the  black-boards  do  not  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  cause 
of  near-sightedness. " 
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The  following  rules  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  children  by  the  teachers,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  have  them  printed  in  large  type  and  put  up  in  every  school- 
room  in  the  city : 

1.  Do  not  read  or  sew  with  insufficient  light. 

2.  Never  read  or  study  with  light  coming  directly  from  the 
front. 

3.  Never  read  <5r  Sew  in  the  twilight.         ' 

4.  Never  read  or  work  in  a  stoopmg  position ;  sit  erect 

5.  Never  read  when  lying  down — this  is  very  trying  on  the 
eyes. 

6.  Hold  the  book  from  which  you  read  from  12  to  15  inches 
from  your  eyes,  and  keep  the  page  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
light. 

7.  Never  read  or  write  before  breakfast  by  candle-light  nor 
gas-light. 

8.  Never  play  tricks  with  the  eyes,  as  sauinting  or  rolling 
them. 

9.  Do  not  read  in  street  or  rsilroad  car  while  in  motion. 
10.     When  engaged  in  prolonged  study,  if  the  eyes  become 

painful,  rest  them  frequently  by  looking  at  distant  objects. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


W.    H.    BROWN. 


APPRECIATE  the  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Their  answers 
and  suggestions  are  of  much  help  to  the  profession.  No  teacher 
who  follows  closely  the  development  of  the  State  Board  questions 
need  remain  ignorant  of  the  elementary  branches.  I  think  these 
are  doing  mifch  to  facilitate,  generalize  and  systematize  our  com- 
mon school  system.  But  by  no  means  do  they  accomplish  their 
intended  purpose.  Not  on  account  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
questions,  but  on  account  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  some  teach- 
ers and  the  ignorant  or  neglectful  work  of  perhaps  some  few 
county  superintendents. 
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Education  is  advancing.  Honest  men  and  women  are  more 
thoroughly  understanding  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  exist. 
They  see  more  clearly  the  relation  that  youth  has  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  activities  of  the  child's  mind  and  the 
necessity  of  leading  these  in  their  proper  channel  is  better  un- 
derstood than  ever  before.  The  child's  wants  are  day  by  day 
better  known  and  attended  to.  The  relation  which  the  different 
organizations  of  society  sustain  to  each  other,  thac  of  the  child  to 
the  citizen,  that  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  and  the  relation  of 
primary  instruction  to  all  these  are  great  incitants  to  thorough 
work  and  right  action. 

Some  superintendents  realize  these  facts  and  have  brought  and 
are  bringing  their  teachers  up  to  that  point  or  standard  in  which 
**the  law  of  the  mind  and  the  fact  in  the  thing"  reflect  with 
pleasure  the  method  of  instruction  to  the  generous,  thoughtful 
teacher.  Others  are  seemingly  indifferent  and  careless  about 
their  work,  its  success  and  the  manner  and  thoroughness  in  which 
it  is  done.  They  do  not  show  by  precept  or  example  that  they 
have  at  heart  the  cultivation  of  the  teacher  and  general  welfare 
of  all  the  people. 

Some  teachers,  many  teachers  can  not  pass  a  scientific  or  log- 
ical examination  on  the  entire  list  of  State  Board  questions. 
They  involve  principles  and  methods  once  untaught,  once  un- 
thought  of.  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  fully  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  the  principles  of  primary  teaching,  the  purpose 
of  the  school,  and  to  have  some  experience,  at  least,  in  normal 
work.  The  teacher  who  will  not  bring  up  these,  and  the  super- 
intendent who  does  not  labor  to  bring  his  teachers  up  to  the 
standard  are  neglecting  that  duty  which  they  owe  themselves 
and  their  patrons  and  citizens.  They  are  neglecting  that  which 
in  virtue  of  their  positions  they  are  bound  morally,  socially  and 
mentally,  not  to  say  legally,  to  perform.  And  to  such  the  state 
would  do  justice  to  its  youth,  to  its  citizens,  to  itself,  to  give  a 
donation  equal  to^  salary  and  let  them  retire.  Not  because  of 
rapid  advancements  in  education ;  not  on  account  of  a  school 
system  whose  leading  elements  are  too  complicated  to  be  under- 
stood ;  not  on  account,  as  I  have  heard  said,  of  an  unjust  and 
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complicated  set  of  questions ;  but  because  of  neglect,  indolence 
and  disposition  to  thoughtlessly  drift  through  this  life,  at  least 
intellectually. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  incompetent  teacher,  in  one  sense    ' 
at  least,  should  not  begin  to  teach.     He  should.     But  if  he  per- 
sistently remains  so,  surrounded,  as  he  is,  by  books  and  journals 
of  high  and  ever-abiding  principles  and  practical  normal  schools, 
he  should  ««willingly,  if  not  willingly,  retire  from  the  profession. 
And  that  superintendent  who,  surrounded  as  he  is,  by  the  great- 
est educational  helps,  and  in  whose  ear  ever  rings  a  demand  for 
skillful,  professional  ability,  fails  to  be  of  an  educational  benefit 
to  the  young  of  his  county ;  fails  to  stimulate  his  teachers  to  a 
higher  and  a  more  perfect  culture ;   fails  to  administer  justice 
either  by  omission  or  commission  in  examination  of  teachers, 
etc.;  fails  to  fill  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  a  burden  to  the  people, 
and  ought  to  be  dismissed  for  neglect  or  incompetency. 


*'THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 


)) 


F.  K.  LITTLE,  NORTH  VKRNON. 


TRU£  conception  of  a  man's  purposes  in  life  are  indispen- 
sable to  their  realization.  He  who  entertains  a  false  con- 
ception of  the  object  of  his  life-work  is  like  the  mariner  without 
a  compass  steering  aimlessly  o'er  a  stormy  sea.  He  who  knows 
not  the  end  of  his  work  from  the  beginning  can  not  rise  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  hour. 

What  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  ?  what  is  the  end  of  teaching? 
These  are  questions  that  require  an  answer  ere  we  can  have  a 
true  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ideal  teacher. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  evidently  on©  with  the  work  of  the 
school,  his  purpose  is  its  purpose ;  hence  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  ideal  teacher  we  must  know  the  real  purpose  of  the  scluHil^  in 
which  he  is  the  moving  spirit.  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  the  school  we  must  know  the  purpose  of  the  state  of  which  it 
is  the  creature.     What  is  the  state  ?    The  state  is  the  organized 
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moral,  intellectual  and  physical  force  of  the  people.  Its  purpose 
is  to  determine  a  standard  of  right,  and  to  put  into  operation 
forces  tending  to  produce  conformity  to  that  standard. 

These  forces  are  of  two  kinds :  the  first  takes  the  citizen  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  standard,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
penalty  seeks  to  work  such  a  reformation  in   his  character  as 
shall  lead  him  after  its  infliction  to  conform  his  actions  to  the 
will  of  the  state ;  this  is  the  pound  of  cure.    The  second  takes  the 
citizen  while  the  mind  is  plastic^  and  the  heart  pure,  and  seeks 
to  impart  to  him  correct  views  of  life  and  its  duties,  to  instruct 
him  in  the  cultivation  of  right  habits,  to  assist  him  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  forces,  that  he 
may  fight  the  battles  of  future  life  armed  at  every  point,  that  he 
may  conform  to  the  standard  of  right  established  by  the  state, 
that  he  may  be  a  good  citizen.     This  is  the  ounce  of  prevention, 
this  is  the  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  then,  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  to  enable  the  people  to  realize  good 
citizenship,  and  if  we  are  able  to  define  the  elements  of  good 
citizenship  we  shall  have  a  true  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school,  and  hence  of  that,  of  the  teacher.     What  constitutes  a 
good  ckizen  ?    Whatever  may  be  our  views  as  to  his  minor  char- 
acteristics, there  are  three  things  upon  which  we  can  all  agree  as 
being  indispensable.     First,  he  must  have  a  healthy  physical  or- 
ganization, through  which  the  higher  forces  of  his  character  may 
operate  effectively  in  performing  the  manifold  duties  incident  to 
civil  life.     The  vigor  of  his  thought  and  the  healthy  tone  of  his 
morals  are  largely  dependent  upon  pure  blood,  sound  lungs,  good 
digestion. 

In  the  second  place,  he  must  have  brains.  In  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  life  the  citizen  comes  in  contact  with  intellec- 
tual forces  that  try  his  metal  to  the  utmost;  to  meet  such  forces 
he  must  be  well  equipped  with  the  armor  of  intelligence,  the 
visor  of  discernment,  the  helmet  of  reflection,  the  breastplate  of 
meditation  must  be  well  adjusted,  and  the  scimeters  of  thought 
must  be  keen  and  glittering  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  giants 
of  intellect  that  ere  long  cross  swords  with  him.     In  the  third 
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place  he  must  have  a  quickened  conscience,  a  moral  sentiment 
that  will  add  strength  to  his  character,  purity  to  his  motives, 
charity  to  his  actions ;  a  moral  power  that  will  lead  him  to  em- 
ploy brain  and  arm  in  the  achievement  of  right  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  wrong. 

It  is  not  enough  then  that  the  child  be  taught  the  elements  of 
mathematics.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  authors,  and  the  excellencies  of  poetry.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  be  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  science  and 
draw  pleasure  from  the  rocks;  not  enough.  He  may  be  able  to 
solve  the  most  intricate  mathematical  problems,  he  may  have  the 
ability  to  point  out  the  merits  of  Byron,  Longfellow,  or  Shakes- 
peare ;  to  translate  the  works  of  Horace  or  Dante,  or  read  Schiller 
in  the  original ;  he  may  superadd  to  this  the  power  to  explain  the 
mysterious  movements  of  the  planets  in  inter-stellar  space  and 
read  the  fossils  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks ;  but  this  does  not  consti- 
tute good  citizenship.  Intellectuality  alone  will  not  suffice,  he 
must  have  good  morals.  The  acts  of  his  life  as  a  citizen  most 
be  performed  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  man. 
Without  this  education  is  an  evil.  Intellectual  strength  uncon- 
trolled by  moral  principle  becomes  a  curse.  It  is  not  the  poor 
sneak  thief,  or  common  burglar  that  causes  the  social  fabric  to 
tremble;  it  is  the  scheming,  intellectual  scoundrel,  who  uses 
brains  to  evade  the  law,  and  from  his  high  social  standing  aims 
the  darts  that  destroy  the  peace  of  the  family  and  pierce  the  very 
^tals  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  the  Tweeds  and  Fisks,  the  Burrs 
and  Catilines  of  society  that  are  our  greatest  menace. 

In  addition  to  intellectuality  and  good  morals  the  child  must 
have  a  sound  physical  system,  the  laws  of  hygiene  must  be  well 
understood  and  constantly  obeyed,  with  enough  of  physiology 
and  anatomy  to  render  those  laws  intelligible.  All  these  things 
must  be  looked  after. 

The  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  then,  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  ideal  teacher  is,  Are  we  building  the  character 
of  the  child  in  such  form  and  of  such  material  that  when  built  it 
will  embody  the  elements  alluded  to  ? 

The  teacher  who  looks  out  into  the  future  of  the  child  and 
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thus  equips  him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  who  thus  puts  into 
his  hands  the  tools  for  future  work  is  the  ideal  teacher,  and  is 
fulfilling  the  duty  the  state  requires  at  his  hands ;  while  he  who 
is  failing  to  do  so,  through  false  conceptions  of  the  purpose  of 
his  work  or  natural  inability  to  put  into  operation  the  forces  nec- 
essary to  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  if  known,  has  missed  his 
calling,  is  betraying  the  trust  the  state  reposes  in  him,  and  falls 
short  of  the  true  ideal  teacher. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  OBEDIENCE. 


J.     G.     FITCH. 


jou  can  not  get  it  by  demanding  or  claiming  it;  by  declaring 
that  you  will  have  it ;  or  even  by  explaining  to  your  scholars 
how  useful  and  indispensable  it  is.  Obedience  is  a  habit,  and 
must  be  learned  like  other  habits,  rather  by  practice  than  by 
theory ;  by  being  orderly,  not  by  talking  about  order. 

There  ar^  some  things  on  which  it  is  well  to  draw  out  the  in- 
telligence  and  sympathies  of  a  child,  and  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  full  reason  and  motive  of  what  you  do.  But  on  this 
point,  I  would  not,  except  upon  rare  and  special  occasions,  enter 
into  any  discussions,  or  offer  any  explanations.  All  entreaty — 
"Now  do  give  me  your  attention;" — all  self-assertion — **I  will 
have  order; " — all  threat — **  If  you  don't  attend  to  me  I  will  pun- 
ish you/'  are  in  themselves  signs  of  weakness.  They  beget  and 
propagate  disobedience ;  they  never  really  correct  it  All  noise 
and  shouting  aggravate  the  evil,  and  utterly  fail  to  produce  more 
.than  a  temporary  lull  at  best 

'*  He  who  in  quest  of  silence  *  silence'  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes." 

All  talk  about  discipline  in  a  school  is  in  fact  mischievous. 
To  say  "  I  ought  to  be  obeyed  "  is  to  assume  that  a  child's  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  the  measure  of  his  obedience,  to  invite  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  grounds  of  your  authority,  perhaps  to  dispute  it     A 

nation,  we  know,  is  in  an  abnormal  state  while  its  members  are 
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debating  the  rights  of  man  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. There  should  be  underlying  all  movement  and  poKt- 
ical  activity,  a  settled  respect  for  law  and  a  feeling  that  law  once 
made  must  be  obeyed.  So  no  family  life  of  a  right  kind  is  pos- 
sible if  the  members  treat  the  authority  of  the  parent  as  an  open 
question. 

The  duty  of  obeying  is  not  so  much  a  thing  to  be  learned  per 
se.  It  must  be  learned  before  the  learning  of  anything  else  be- 
comes possible.  It  is  like  food  or  air  in  relation  to  our  bodily 
lives ;  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  and  possessed  for  itself,  but 
an  antecedent  condition,  without  which  all  other  possessions 
become  impossible.  So  it  is  not  well  in  laying  down  a  school 
rule  to  say  anything  about  the  penalty  which  will  fall  upon  those 
who  transgress  it.  Show  that  you  do  not  expect  trensgression; 
and  then,  if  it  comes,  treat  it — as  far  as  you  can  with  perfect 
candor  and  honesty  do  so — as  something  which  surprises  and 
disappoints  you,  and  for  which  you  must  apply  some  remedy 
rather  for  the  scholar's  sake  than  your  own. 

Now,  the  first  way  to  secure  obedience  to  commands  is  to 
make  every  rule  and  regulation  you  lay  down  the  subject  of  car^ 
ful  previous  thought.  Determine  on  the  best  course,  an'd  be 
sure  you  are  right  Then  you  will  gain  confidence  in  yourself, 
apd  without  such  confidence  authority  is  impossible.  Be  sure 
that  if  you  have  any  secret  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
order  you  give,  or  as  to  your  own  power  ultimately  to  enforce 
it,  that  misgiving  will  reveal  itself  in  some  subtle  way,  and  your 
order  will  not  be  obeyed.  An  unpremeditated  or  an  indefinite 
command — one  the  full  significance  of  which  you  yourself  have 
not  understood — often  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  and  has  to  be  re- 
tracted. And  every  time  you  retract  an  order  your  authority  is 
weakened.  Never  give  a  command  unless  you  are  sure  you  can 
enforce  it,  nor  unless  you  mean  to  see  that  it  is  obeyed.  You 
must  not  shrink  from  any  trouble  which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  regulation  you  have  once  laid  down.  It  may  involve 
more  trouble  than  you  were  prepared  for;  but  that  trouble  you 
are  bound  to  take  in  y^ur  scholar's  interest  and  in  your  own. 
We  must  not  evade  the  consequences  of  our  own  errors,  even 
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▼hen  we  did  not  foresee  or  even  desire  all  of  them.  The  law 
<mce  laid  down  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  thing,  binding 
tbe  law-giver  as  much  as  the  subject  Every  breach  of  it  on  the 
^hola^s  part,  and  all  wavering  or  evasion  in  the  enforcement 
of  it  on  your  own,  puts  a  premium  on  future  disobedience,  and 
goes  far  to  weaken  in  the  whole  of  your  pupils  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  law. 

And  when  rules  and  orders  descend  to  details,  your  supervi- 
sion should  be  so  perfect  that  you  will  certainly  know  whether 
in  all  these  details  the  orders  have  been  obeyed  or  not  '  Unless 
you  can  make  arrangements  for  detecting  a  breach  of  law  with 
certainty,  do  not  lay  down  a  law  at  all.     It  may  be  replied  to 
this,  that  an  attitude  of  habitual  suspicion  is  not  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  self-respect  in  a  scholar ;  and  that  you  want  often 
to  trust  him,  and  show  you  rely  on  his  honor.     True.     The  de- 
velopment of  the  conscience  and  of  the  sentiment  of  honor  is  one 
of  your  highest  duties;  but  in  cases  where  you  can  safely  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  honor,  it  is  not  a  command  which  is  wanted,  but 
a  wish,  a  principle,  a  request.    You  explain  that  a  certain  course 
of  action  is  right  or  desirable  or  honorable  in  itself;  and  you  say 
to  your  scholar,  "Now  I  think  you  see  what  I  mean;  I  shall 
trust  you  to  do  it"    That  is,  you  part  in  some  degree  with  your 
own  prerogative  as  a  governor,  and  invite  him  to  take  a  share 
in  his  self-government     But  you  do  not  put  your  wishes  into 
the  form  of  a  command  in  this  case.     Commands  are  for  those 
in  whom  the  capacity  for  self-command  is  imperfectly  developed ; 
and  in  their  case  vigilance  does  not  imply  suspicion ;  it  is  for 
them  absolutely  needful  to  know  that  when  you  say  a  thing  it 
has  to  be  done,  you  mean  for  certain  to  know  whether  it  is  done 
or  not    Involuntary  and  mechanical  obedience  has  to  be  learned 
first;  the  habit  of  conscious,  voluatary,  rational  obedience  will 
come  by  slow  degrees. — Canada  School  Journal. 


Good  qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of  the  mind ;  but  it  is  good  breed- 
iBg  that  sets  them  off  to  advantage. — y,  Locke* 

The  worst  education  that  teaches  self-denial  is  better  than  the  best  that 
teaches  everything  else  and  not  that« — John  Sterling. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Renew.—  Does  your  subscription  expire  with  this  number  of  the  JonmAl  ? 
If  so,  renew  at  once,  and  do  not  break  your  file.  See  another  page  for  special 
inducements* 

Our  Book  Table. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  notices  of  new  books 
this  month.  It  will  pay  any  one  to  look  them  through.  There  is  no  nicec 
"Christm^is  gift'*  than  a  good  book. 

Pay  Up. — The  Journal  desires  to  square  all  its  accounts  at  the  close  of  thi» 
year,  so  that  it  can  begin  the  new  year  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  dean 
sheet.  Every  teacher  ought  to  make  a  hcibU  of  doing  this  same  thing.  Unless 
there  is  a  special  arrangement  to  the  contrary,  let  every  teacher  on  our  unpaid 
list  settle  before  December  31st.  Agents  are  expected  to  close  their  accounts 
by  that  time,  and  unless  teachers  respond,  according  to  agreement^  they  can. 
not  do  it 

Honesty. — Moral  character  is  the  chief  end  of  an  education,  and  if  that 
end  is  not  reached,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  less  education  a  child  has 
the  better  it  is  for  community.  All  morality,  and  all  religion  that  amounts  ta 
anything  must  have  a  substratum  of  integrity.  The  teacher  has  no  higher 
duty  and  no  more  difficult  task  than  to  teach  children  to  be  honest  Teach 
them  to  take  a  pride  in  always  telling  the  truth,  in  always  keeping  an  engage- 
ment, in  always  keeping  a  promise,  even  if  it  cost  a  sacrifice  to  do  it  Teacfa^ 
ers  above  all  others  should  be  an  example  in  these  regards,  and  one  who  is 
not  has  no  business  in  the  school  room. 

Vol.  XXVI.— This  number  closes  Vol.  XXVI.  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  will  be  seen  tht  it  has  averaged  about  Jipy^ 
two  pages  of  reading  matter  to  the  number,  exclusive  of  advertising.  No  other 
school  journal  in  the  United  States  has  given  so  many.  The  best  possible  ev- 
idence that  the  Journal  is  appreciated,  and  meets  the  demands  of  teachers,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  competition  of  lower  priced  papers,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  sustain  its  maximum  circulation. 

The  Journal  wishes  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  its 
friends,  and  hopes  to  serve  them  in  the  future  still  more  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently than  in  the  past. 

Hanging  of  School  House  Doors. — By  reference  to  the  Official  Depart- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  law  requires  doors  of  all  school  houses  to 
swing  outward  on  their  hinges.  The  old  law  provided  that  the  doors  of  one- 
story  houses  need  not  thus  open. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  blockade  and  accident  in  case  of  a  fire,, 
and  panic  of  the  children,  and  the  old  law  was  right.  The  new  law,  in  re- 
quiring all  doors  to  swing  outward,  is  absurd,  and  imposes  a  needless  and. 
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unjustifiable  tax.  In  case  the  doer  should  be  closed  and  could  not  be  opened, 
if  the  room  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  windows  afford  a  ready  and  sure  means 
ef  escape. 

The  law  is  plain  in  its  requirements,  however,  and  no  person  has  the  power 
to  change  it  or  relieve  an  officer  from  the  penalties  in  case  he  violates  it. 
Trustees  must  either  change  the  doors  of  the  houses  or  take  the  risk  of  pros- 
ecution. The  probability  is  that,  for  one-story,  one-room  houses,  like  the  late 
railroad  whistling-act,  it  will,  on  account  of  its  absurdity  and  lack  of  support 
by  public  opinion,  become  a  dead  letter. 


The  great  cotton  exposition  is  still  going  on  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  will 
continue  till  December  31st.  The  low  rates  for  excursion  tickets  affords  an 
<excellent  opportunity  to  see  not  only  all  the  wonderful  appliances  for  trans- 
forming the  raw  cotton  into  the  various  fabrics  into  which  it  is  made,  but  to 
visit  the  great  South.  By  taking  the  Cincinnati  &  Southern  Railroad,  one  Ckcl 
see  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  the  Blue-grass  Region,  the  wilds  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  the  highest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  and  by  stopping 
off  at  Chattanooga,  the  famous  battle-fields  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  Chickamauga.  This  will  make  a  splendid  Holiday  trip.  For 
special  terms  address,  £.  P.  Wilson,  Gen.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"Dead  Beats." — Two  school  journals  have  come  to  hand  within  the  last 
month  containing  lists  of  ^^  Dead  Beais,^*  The  editors  put  under  this  head 
persons  who  owe  them  money  and  persistently  refuse  to  pay  it.  These  editors 
think  that  teachers  who  will  subscribe  for  a  paper  under  promise  that  they 
will  pay  when  they  make  their  first  draw  on  the  trustee,  and  then  neglect  to 
pay  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  are  "  dead  beats,"  and  didn't  intend  to  pay 
when  they  subscribed.  They  also  think  that  agents  who  collect  money  for 
them  and  then  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use  and  keep  it  for  a  year  or  more 
are  "  dead  beats."  These  agents  do  not  probably  know  that  such  an  offense 
is  a  defalcation,  and  lays  them  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment 

The  Journal  has  a  short  list  that  would  come  under  the  above  head.  It 
makes  no  promises,  however,  at  this  time. 


ORIGIN  OF  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


The  story  is  told  that  in  a  time  of  great  despondency  among  the  first  settlers 
<of  New  England  it  was  proposed  in  one  of  their  public  assemblies  to  proclaim 
a  fast.  An  old  farmer  arose  and  spoke  of  their  provoking  heaven  with  their 
complaints ;  he  reviewed  their  mercies — ^showed  they  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  moved  that  instead  of  appointing  a  day  of  fasting,  they  should  appoint 
a  day  of  thanksgiving.  The  incident  teaches  that  true  piety  in  all  circum- 
stances finds  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  old  farmer  acted  upon  the  theory  that  our  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  his  children  suffer,  and  that  we  can  not  please 
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Him  by  starving  ourselves.  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com* 
mand  you." 

This  custom  of  proclaiming  a  public  thanksgiving  day  continued  a  New 
England  custom,  at  first  at  irregular  intervals,  afterwards  annually  till  1862^ 
when  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  national  thanksgiving  day.  Since  that 
it  has  been  observed  annually ;  but  not  until  within  a  comparatively  few  yeais 
has  the  day  been  generally  observed  outside  of  New  England.  In  the  East 
this  is  the  day  of  all  the  year  for  family  reunions  and  neighborly  meetings  and 
greetings. 

The  custom  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  should  be  universally  observed.  The 
fourth  Thursday  in  November  should  be  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  the 
year. 


WOMAN  RIGH  TS— EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK. 


One  hundred  men,  employed  as  packers  in  one  of  the  largest  cigar  factories 
in  New  York,  struck  out  recently,  because  the  employers  insisted  on  paying  a 
girl  the  same  wages  that  men  received.  The  firm  endeavored  to  arbitrate  the 
matter,  but  the  workmen  insisted  that  the  girl  must  not  receive  men's  wages, 
although  performing  the  same  work  they  do,  and  equally  as  well,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  employers  to  accede  to  their  demand,  left  the  establishment  in  a 
body.  The  young  woman  finally  was  offered  another  position  and  left  the 
place,  whereupon  the  gallant  (?)  gentlemen  returned  to  their  work. 

The  only  persons  we  know  in  this  state  who  are  likely  to  endorse  the  action 
of  these  strikers,  are  the  young  gentlemen  (?)  who  dressed  in  women's  dothes. 
and  burlesqued  co-education  on  class-day  at  Wabash  G>llege  last  spring.  The 
principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 


CELEBRATE  LONGFELLOW'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  School  Journal,  hundreds  of  schools  all 
over  the  state  celebrated  Whittier's  Birthday.  The  result  was  exceedingly 
gratifying.  The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  study  of  good  literature  can  not  be 
easily  estimated.  Thousands  of  school  children  and  their  parents  were  induced 
to  read  and  learn  of  this  great  Quaker  poet  and  his  soul-inspiring  poetiy. 

The  Journal  proposes  that  the  study  of  Longfellow  be  now  taken  up.  The 
anniversary  of  hib  birthday  will  occur  February  27th,  he  having  been  bom 
February  27,  1807. 

Perhaps  no  other  poet  in  America  is  so  universally  read  and  liked  as  is 
Longfellow.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  material  for  study,  and  teachers 
can  go  to  work  at  once.  All  teachers  who  have  access  to  the  Febmaiy  and 
June  Journals  for  this  year  will  find  in  them  valuable  information  and  sugges- 
tions on  this  subject.  We  give  no  more  this  month,  as  our  space  is  limited, 
but  we  urge  teachers  to  begin  the  work  at  once.  Something  more  will  be 
given  in  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Journal, 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


We  publish  on  another  page  the  programme  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, which  will  convene  in  Indianapolis,  Holiday  week.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  prc^^ramme  gives  a  good  variety  of  topics,  that  all  sections  of  the  State 
are  represented,  that  the  ladies  have  a  few  places  (and  might  have  itad  more 
had  they  accepted  them),  that  the  character  of  those  selected  to  prepare  papers 
insures  successful  treatment  of  each  subject,  that  each  paper  is  limited  to  30 
minutes,  and  last  but  not  least,  that  the  progamme  is  not  crowded  and  time  is 
allowed  for  discassion. 

Let  there  be  a  full  attendance,  with  a  determination  to  have  a  good  time. 
Aside  from  the  exercises  of  the  Association,  it  will  pay  teachers  to  come  and 
get  acquainted,  and  have  their  spiritual  strength  renewed.  Such  meetings 
give  inspiration,  and  increase  a  teacher's  respect  for  his  profession,  and  this  is 
no  small  matter.  Self-respect  and  self-confidence  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
worthy  success.  ' 

MARRIAGE  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Rough  NoieSy  an  insurance  paper  edited  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Martin,  of  Indian- 
apolis, is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  this  country.  The  editor  is  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  has  made  insurance  a  careful  study  for  years.  In  the  last  issue 
of  the  Rough  Notes  the  Doctor  speaks  of  these  Marriage  Benefit  Associations 
as  follows :     . 

"  These  associations  profess  to  be  organized  for  benevolent  purposes,  yet  the 
object  of  their  business  is  usually  set  out,  <  to  collect  certain  stipulated  sums 
of  money  *  *  *  as  fees,  dues  and  assessments,  voluntarily  contributed, 
and  to  bestow  a  portion^  (italics  our  own,)  'upon  the  certificate  holders  or  as- 
signs at  marriage,  etc.  The  corporations  are  usually  of  the  closest  kind,  and 
their  legality  should  at  once  be  tested.  The  only  parties  sure  to  make  money 
without  risk  are  the  corporators,  in  case  the  business  stands  legal  tests.  The 
business  is  a  little  more  reputable  than  the  death- bed  associations,  and  for  the 
safety  of  old  people,  perhaps,  should  be  encouraged." 

In  the  last  three  or  four  months  174  of  these  associations  hpve  been  organized 
in  this  state,  and  that  they  must  ultimately  fail  seems  to  us  almost 
self-evident.  Any  insurance  company  will  fail  that  proposes  to  pay  to  its  pa- 
trons twice  as  much  money  as  they  pay  into  it.  As  an  association  can  not 
create  money  it  is  evident  it  can  not  return  more  thAi  is  received,  plus  a  low 
rale  of  interest. 

Insurance  companies  are  not  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  the  person  who 
goes  into  one  expecting  to  get  something  for  nothing  stands  a  hundred  chances 
to  one  to  be  deceived.  The  fundamental  idea  of  insurance  is  not  to  make 
money  for  the  insured,  but  to  save  it  for  them.  Insurance  that  is  insurance  is 
a  good  thing. 

This  article  is  written  as  a  •*  caution  "  to  teachers,  who  as  a  rule  have  no 
money  to  throw  away. 

.  Later. — Since  writing  the  above  the  papers  have  recorded  the  failure  of 
two  of  these  associations— one  of  these  having  within  a  year  collected  ^13,000 
more  than  it  paid  out. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  DOORS. 


-  About  ?,ooo  school  houses  in  the  state,  principally  one-story  country  houses, 
have  not  complied  with  the  law  requiring  all  doors  on  public  buildings  to  swing 
outwardly.  Much  misunderstanding  among  trustees  and  others  exists  as  to 
the  scope  and  force  of  the  law,  and  Professor  Bloss,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  given  the  following  answer  in  response  ^or  information.  The  deci- 
sion will  probably  involve  an  expense  of  150,000  in  making  the  necessaiy 

changes : 

November  15,  1881. 

Mr.  C.  H.  King,  Lriberty  Township,  Wells  County,  Ind.: 

Sir  : — You  ask  if  section  243  of  an  act  concerning  public  offenses  and  their 
punishment,  page  226  of  the  acts  of  1881,  compels  township  trustees  to  arrange 
the  doors  on  old  school  houses  so  as  to  swing  outwardly. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  section  referred  to  above : 
Sbc  243.  Whoever,  being  the  owner,  manager,  lessee,  trustee  or  penon 
having  the  charge  of  any  theater,  opera  house,  museum,  college,  seminary, 
church,  school  house  or  other  public  building,  refuses  or  neglects  to  cause  all 
the  doors  thereof,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ingress  and  egress,  whether 
inner  or  outer  doors,  to  be  hung  so  that  the  same  shall  swing  outwardly,  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  less  than  ten  del* 
lars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  six  months," 

An  act  almost  identical  with  the  above  section  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1877,  free  school  laws,  page  801,  but  it  contained  the  proviso  <*that  rooms 
in  school  houses  or  churches  where  the  scholars  or  meetings  assembled  on  the 
ground  floor  are  exempt  from  this  act." 

In  the  codification  of  the  laws  "  concerning  public  offenses  and  their  panisb- 
menf  as  passed  by  the  legislature  of  188 1  the  above  proviso  was  omitted. 

The  language  of  section  243,  noted  above,  undoubtedly  means  to  inclnde 
within  its  provisions  all  school  buildings,  now  in  use  as  such,  whether  they  be 
one  story  or  two  stories  in  height. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  any  trustee  who  fails  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

act  would  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

John  M.  Bloss, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


SMALL- POX— VACCINATION. 


State  Board  of  Health  Rules. — The  increase  of  small-pox  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  has  caused  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing rules  on  the  subject : 
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1st  After  January  I,  1882,  no  person  until  after  they  haye  been  success- 
fully vaccinated  shall  be  admitted  into  any  public  or  private  school  or  institu- 
tion of  learning  within  this  state,  either  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  br  pupil,  and 
all  persons  admitted  therein  shall  present  to  the  principal  thereof  a  certificate 
of  a  physician  as  to  the  fact  of  their  being  successfully  vaccinated. 

2d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  unvaccinated  persons  within  this  state  to  be 
successfully  vaccinated  within  sixty  days  from  January  i,  1882,  and  all  unvac- 
cinated persons  coming  into  this  state  shall  be  required  to  be  vaccinated  within 
sixty  days  after  coming  into  the  state.  All  childiten  bom  within  this  state 
shall  be  successfully  vaccinated  within  twelve  months  after  birth. 

A  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  is  attached  for  violation  of  any  of 
these  orders,  and  a  special  fine  for  each  day  after  the  appointed  limits  may  be 
assessed  against  unvaccinated  persons. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  OCTOBER,  1881. 

Penmanship. — i.    How  do  the  letters  i  and  /  compare  in  height  ?    Ana- 
lyze them.  10 

2.  How  would  you  correct  the  faults  of  pupils  in  spacing  letters  and 
words  ?  10 

3.  How  do  r  and  s  compare  in  height  with  the  other  short  letters  ?        10 

4.  Wrile  the  capital  letters  in  which  the  '*  capital  stem  "  occurs.  *  10 

5.  Analyze  "  capital  B."  10 

6.  Write  the  following  sentence  as  a  specimen  of  your  hand  writing : 

"  After  an  applicant  has  received  two  licenses  in  succession,  for  two  years 
in  the  same  county,  the  superintendent  thereof,  after  the  expiration  of  the  last 
license  issued,  may  renew  the  same  without  a  re-examination,  at  his  discre- 
tion." •  I  to  50 

Orthography, — i.  How  many  articulate  or  elementary  sounds  in  the 
Eoglish  language  ?     Into  what  three  general  classes  are  they  divided  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  mAny  and  what  sounds  has  thf  chf    Give  examples. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  proper  diphthong  and  a  diagraph  ? 

10 
4*    What  is  a  syllable  ?     When  is  a  word  called  a  tnsyllable  ? 

*  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5>    How  many  sounds  compose  the  words  eighty  sieve^  fourteen,  receipt^ 

ikaugJU  ?    Write  each  word  phonically.  5  pts.,  2  each. 
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6.  Write  on  paper  the  following  words  (to  be  pronounced  and  defined  a» 
far  as  necessary  by  the  superintendent :)  Avenue,  Metallic,  University,  To- 
pography, Excellency,  Apposition,  Aerial,  Paucity,  Onerous,  Lien,  Cereal, 
Mendacious,  Acoustic,  Nocturnal,  Boulder,  Nasal,  Jaundice,  Varicoie,  De- 
cease, Essence.  20  pts.,  2}  eacK 

■ 

Reading. — i.  Name  three  things  which  should  receiye  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion in  the  studjr  of  a  reading  lesson.  3  pts.,  3}  each. 

2.  How  may  the  meaning  of  words  best  be  taught  to  children  ?  Give  two 
or  more  methods.  10 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  natural  pitch  in  reading  ?  What  is  meant  by  a 
monotone  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  For  what  purpose  may  '*  concert  reading "  be  used  in  teaching  read- 
ing? 10 

5<  What  is  an  inflection  ?  Write  a  sentence  which  should  be  read  with 
the  rising  inflection.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Read  a  brief  selection  of  prose :  also  one  of  poetry,  (to  be  selected  by 
the  superintendent).  i  to  50 

Geography. — i.  What  are  zones,  and  why  are  they  given  their  respect- 
ive names  ?  10 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  the  equator,  and  why 
does  its  length  differ  in  different  latitudes  ?  2  pts.,  5  eacL 

3.  Define  an  archipelago ;  a  delta ;  an  oasis.  3  pts.,  4  off*  for  each. 

4.  Name  and  give  the  length  of  the  five  longest  rivers  of  North  America. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.     Which  State  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  ?     Silver?    Iron? 

Copper?    Lead?  5pts.,  2eacL 

6.  Name  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  give  the  location 
of  each.  10  pft.,  i  each. 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  mountain  systems  in  the  United  States,  and  name 
three  ranges  of  each  system.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

8.  Bound  Ohio,  and  locate  three  of  its  principal  cities.  4,  2,  2,  2. 

9.  Name  three  seas  east  of  Asia.  3  pts.,  4  off*  for  each. 
10.     What  are  the  political  divisions  of  North  America  ?  10 

Theory  and  Practice.—!.  To  what  faculties  of  the  intellect  should  the 
teacher  chiefly  appeal,  in  giving  instruction  to  young  children?    Why?      so 

2.  Why  should  the  teacher  labor  to  secure  punctuality  and  regularity  of 
attendance  ?     Give  two  or  more  reasons.  20 

3.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  general  recesses  as  conducted 
in  our  schools.  20 

4.  At  what  stage  of  advancement  should  pupils  begin  the  study  of  English 
Gnunmar  ?     Why  ?  20 

5.  What  means  should  the  teacher^  employ  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
parents  ?  20 

Physiology. — i.    What  are  the  special  senses,  and  why  so  called? 

2  pts.,  5each. 
2.    Give  directions  for  preventing  "taking  cold."  i# 
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3*    What  are  the  uses  of  the  skin  ?  10 

4.  Why  should  the  skin  be  kept  clean  ?  lO 

5.  State  the  differences  in  structure  between  an  artery  and  a  vein.  10 

6.  Why  is  the  cutting  of  an  artery  more  dangerous  than  the  cutting  of  a 
Tein?  10 

7.  What  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ?    Of  what  use  is  it  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
S.    Of  what  use  is  the  blood  ?  10 

9.    In  tying  up  an  artery  that  has  been  ruptured,  should  one  end  be  tied, 

or  both?    If  but  one,  which  one?    Why?     If  both,  why?  10 

lOw     State  the  physiological  reasons  for  ^keeping  the  air  in  the  school-room 

pure.  10 

Grammar. — i.  Capitalize  and  punctuate :  dr  w  silmens  of  Berlin  prussia 
has  invented  an  electric  railway  the  road  is  half  a  mile  long  the  speed  is  nine 
aiks  an  hour  one  rail-  is  positive  the  other  negative.  10 

2.  Analyze :  A  contract  for  the  employment  of  an  unlicensed  teacher,  in 
a  common  school,  is  void.  10 

3.  Parse,  in  the  above,  analyze  and  unlicensed,  2  pts.,  5  each.. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  possessive 
case,  and  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Correct :     He  walks  rapid  and  looks  tolerable  well.     Parse  well. 

2  pts.,  5  each, 

6.  Compare  three  adverbs  which  each  illustrate  a  method  of  comparison* 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each. 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  conjunctive  adverbs.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Capitalize  and  punctuate :  the  interrogative  pronouns  are  who  which 
and  what  when  used  in  asking  questions  as  who  goes  there.  10 

9.  Write  a  sentence  illustrating  four  uses  of  the  noun.  10 
^a    Parse  each  nuun  in  the  sentence  you  have  written.                               10 

History. — i.  a.  Which  of  *he  States  were  settled  chiefly  by  Catholics  ? 
h.  Which  by  Baptists  ?  c.  Which  by  Episcopalians  (or  members  of  the  Church 
of  England)?  a  4;  b  3;  03. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  newspapers  to  history  ?  10 

3.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  10 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  **  Resolutions  of  1798  *'  ?   •  le 

5.  tf.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  died  in  office,  b,  and  the  years  in 
which  they  died.  a  5 ;  b  5. 

6.  How  do  the  climate  and  soil  of  a  country  affect  its  history  ?  10 

7.  0.  How  did  the  United  States  gain  possession  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory ?    b.  What  was  done  with  the  Territory  ?  a  5 ;  h  3. 

8.  Narrate  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts.  10 

9.  Narrate  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  10 
10.  Give  a  full  and  exact  definition  of  History.  10 
Note.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Arithmbtic. — I.  a.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  simple  value  and 
tbe  local  value  of  a  number  ?    b.  Illustrate.  a  6 ;  b  4.. 
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2.  (|ofJoff)-(}ofioff)+(»ofT^)XC»of«)=what?       . 

proc.5;  ans.5. 

3.  How  many  cubic  meters  of  earth  in  an  embankment  5  kilometen  loag, 
4  dekameters  wide,  and  92  decimeters  high?  proc.  5;  ans. 5. 

4.  From  noon  thb  sun  travels  throu  :;h  five  signs  ef  the  zodiac ;  what  then 
is  the  lime  ?  proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  A  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  produces  ^5,000;  what  was  the  valuation 
of  the  property  taxed  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

6.  A  shilling  being  worth  22.2  cts.,  what  is  the  value  of  U.  S.  currency  of 
55  £.  4  s.  10  d.  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  A  tree  standing  on  level  ground  was  broken  off  40  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  top  striking  30  feet  from  the  fodt  of  the  tree.  What  was  the  height  of  the 
tree  before  being  broken  ?  proc.  5  *,  ans.  5. 

8.  A  man  invested  ^27,860  in  5.ao*s  at  106}  and  sold  them  at  109^,  how 
much  did  he  gain  ?  proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  a.  Upon  what  principle  is  cancellation,  as  used  in  the  mnltiplication  of 
fractions,  based  ?    b.  Illustrate.  a  5;  b5. 

10.  a.  Define  a  rectangle,  b.  What  must  a  correct  definition  include  and 
exclude  ?  c.  Is  your  definition  of  a  rectangle  in  accord  with  your  statement 
in  reference  to  a  correct  definition  ?  a  4;  h  3;  c 31 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  IN  NO- 
VEMBER—BY THE  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Geography.— I.    Washington. 

a.  One.  Because  he  can  only  travel  towards  the  equator  which  is  south 
of  the  north  pole. 

*3.  It  is  a  map  drawn  on  a  plane  surface,  on  which  all  the  meridians  are 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  all  the  parallels  straight  lines 
parallel  to  the  equator. 

4.  About  one-fourth  land  and  three- fourths  water.  As  between  noithem 
and  southern  hemispheres,  the  northern ;  as  between  the  eastern  ar*d  western, 
the  eastern. 

5.  The  Atlantic,    The  Antarctic 

6.  Upon  the  great  western  plains.  Because  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
grasses  fitted  for  grazing. 

7.  Agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  and  maritime  commerce. 

8.  In  England,  London;  in  France,  Paris;  in  America,  New  York;  in 
<9ermany,  Berlin;  in  China,  Pekin. 

9.  Because  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  physical  formation  it  is  fitted  for  the 
<lesert,  and  unfitted  for  the  dense  forests  and  moist  climate  of  South  America. 

10.  England,  Russia,  China,  United  States,  Brazil. 

Physiology. — i.  Because  of  the  evil  effects  upon  the  bodies  of  growing 
children  of  long  continuance  in  the  same  position,  and  because  of  the  advan- 
tages to  the  brain  of  a  change  from  study  to  play. 
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2.  In  the  thorax  and  abdomen.     That  of  rouleaus  of  coin. 

3.  If  the  blood  flows  continuously  and  is  of  a  dark  color,  it  is  from  a  vein;: 
if  by  spurts  and  of  a  light  red  color,  it  is  from  an  artery. 

4.  Four ;  albumenoids,  fats,  sugars,  and  in  organic  substances. 

5.  It  renders  it  more  ^asy  of  digestion  ;  deyelops  its  flavor,  making  it  more 
palatable,  and  raises  its  temperature  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  body,  prevent* 
ing  an  unhealthy  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  stomach. 

6.  Exercise,  taken  solely  for  its  own  sake.  Is  too  much  of  the  character  of 
work,  and  will  not  prove  so  refreshing,  while,  combined  with  pleasure,  it 
proves  to  be  not  only  to  the  body  but  to  the  mind,  recreating. 

7.  To  lubricate  the  eyelids ;  keep  the  front  of  the  eyeball  moist  and  trans* 
ptrent,  and  to  wash  off*  any  small  extraiftous  substance  that  may  come  upon 
the  eyeball.  The  tear  is  formed  by  the  lacrymal  gland,  situated  under  the 
outer  part  of  the  upper  eyelid.  It  flows  from  this  gland,  passes  over  the  eye<- 
ball,  above  and  below,  and  the  part  which  has  not  evaporated,  passes  into  the 
nasal  duct  and  through  that  into  the  nose. 

8.  They  furnish  the  bases  for  a  large  spreading  out  of  the.  mucous  mem- 
hrane,  in  which  numerous  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  distribute  d,. 
heightening  the  sense  of  smell ;  they  alsQ  serve  as  strainers  of  injurious  sub- 
nances  in  the  air,  preventing  them  from  reaching  the  delicate  9ir  passages. 

9.  Plenty  of  pure  air ;  proper  temperature,  and  plenty  of  nutritious*food. 
'  la    Cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

Arithmetic. — i.  a.  A  scale  in  arithmetic  is  a  succession  of  units,  in<^ 
creasing  and  decreasing  according  to  a  certain  law,  or  rule,  b^  A  varying- 
scale  is  one  in  which  the  law  of  increase  and  decrease  is  not  the  same  through-^ 
out  the  entire  succession  of  units,  c.  A  decimal  scale  is  one  in  which  the  law 
of  increase  and  decrease  is  uniformly  fen. 

2-   (0  i|<  pt.  =  1.75 -*- 2  = -875  qt. 

(2)  I  qt.  -f  .875  qt.  =  1.87s  qt. 

(3)  l-«75  qt.  =  I  875  -s-  4  =  4687s  gal. 

(4)  45  gal.  +  .4687s  gal.  =  4546875  gal.  ^  ^ 

(5)  ^-30  X  45-46875  =  |i3-64-     Ans. 

3.  3X7X5X5X2X3X2X2=  12600  L..C.  M. 

4.  (I)   .05007;  (2)  5.700;  (3)  5000.00007;  (4)  5000.700;  (5)  .4375. 

5.  (i)    I  yr.  8  mo,  26  da.  =  626  da. 

(2)  7}  per  cent.  =  ^. 

(3)  ^iSim'^'^^^=*'35.63+»nterest. 

(4)  ^1040 +  ^135*63  =  1x175-63.    Ans. 

,  f  C ?  =  100  per  cent.     ,    /  C ?  =  100  per  cent. 

*    ^*  \S  I75    =  120  per  cent.         \S  ^75    =80    percent. 

(1)  Cofg  =  ^75X  'oo      ^^ 

— 7i5 — ^=^62.50. 

(2)  C  of  ^  =  175  X  '00     ^       , 

— 83 — =^375. 

(3)  Cost  of  both  =  #62,50  +  I93.75  =  1x56.25. 
(4>  Selling  price  of  both  =  #75  X  2  ="  t^V^- 
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(5)  Lora  =  {156.25  — f  150  =  16.25.    Am. 

,    f  0*15625  =  100  per  cent. 
■   1  L»fe!5      = ? 

(6)  Loss  per  cent.  ^  100 

156-35 

7.  lDathe.bsent.erm=(iXl-3>->-}=gf§7='f 

In  b  [he  absent  tenn=((looXl)-«-(4XS)  =^"7xJ=*^ 

In  f  IhcabsenI  temi=(s.76cii.  in.XiJ-!-'i=5-76XlXi='I-9*'»-''- 

8.  (l)   4  per  cent,  of  (3828  ^  f  153  =:  discnunt  for  cash. 
(a)   ^3825  —  (153  =  (3673  =  what  he  paid  cash. 

(3)  8  per  ct.  per  annum  for  ^  da.=8  per  ct-X  A=3  P"  ct  for  I  jr. 

(4)  #3825-1-1.02=13750,  the  present  worth. 

(5}   C3750 — $3671=^78,  the  gain  by  paying  cash,  at  4  per  cent  o£ 

LetAC=i3ft.;  BD=8ft.;  andDC=6ft. 
9- 

(Oi(BLr-|-Dc')^=iBC=EC. 

(.)bjrs«b=(2)i{8'-|-6M'*=5=EC. 

(3)  {AC*— Ec")  =AE. 

{3)  bysub.=(4)  (I3'— 5*)'<=H=AE. 

{5)  '^  *-'^=i92  ea.  ft.=rlbe  volome. 
10.     (i)  Time  is  lost  in  doing  the  work  twice.     (2)  The  examiner  needs  1« 
see  the  errors  aa  well  as  the  correct  work  in  order  to  fully  estimate  the  irntL 
of  a  paper. 

HiSTomY. — I.  America,  in  all  paits  of  the  continent,  Noitb,  Centrd,  and 
South,  was  occufned  by  a  more  or  less  deiiM  population,  long  before  Ellrop^ 
ans  visited  it,  even  though  such  visits  ma;  have  occurred  as  early  as  the  niiilh 
cenlury,  and  long  liefore  the  ancestors  of  our  present  Indians  occupid  it, 
though  no  one  knows  when  this  first  took  place.  The  glimpses  we  can  gelot 
the  condition  and  habits  of  these  earliest  people — the  mound  builders — U  of 
their  eipulsion  and  destruction  by  the  Indians,  or  by  othen,  constitnte  4e 
materials  for  what  historical  writers  call  "  Prehistoric  America." 

3.  Numerous  books  and  other  publications,  some  of  them  of  great  vila^ 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  "  Mound -builders."  Iq  the  lirst  volume  of  "Bryiafl 
History  of  the  United  States"  is  a  very  interesting  chapter,  finely  illustnled; 
and  iBihenewediiionoftheEncyclopediaBritannica,Vol.  I,  wo^d''AIoerio^" 
is  an  excellent  account.     From  Bryant's  Hisloiy  this  statement  is  taken; 

"The  dead  and  baried  culture  of  the  ancient  people  of  North  America,  to 
whose  memory  they  themselves  elected  such  curious  monuments,  is  specially 
noteworthy  in  that  it  differs  from  all  other  extinct  civilizations.  Allied,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  rude  condition  of  the  Stone  Age,  in  which  the  un<lE> 
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standing  of  man  does  not  aim  at  much  beyond  some  appliance  that  shall  aid 
Ids  naked  hands  in  procuring  a  supply  of  daily  food,  it  is  yet  far  in  advance 
i&  that  rough  childhood  of  the  race ;  and  while  it  touches  the  Age  of  Metal, 
it  is  almost  as  far  behind,  and  suggests  the  semi -civilization  of  other  prehis- 
toric races  who  left  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  the  Western  G)nti- 
nent,  magnificent  architectural  ruins  and  relics  of  the  sculptor's  art,  which 
though  barbaric,  were  nevertheless  full  of  power  peculiar  to  those  parallel 
regions  of  the  globe." 

Baldwin's  '*  Prehistoric  America,"  and  Foster's  "  Prehistoric  Races  of  the 
United  States,"  as  well  as  Bryanf  s  History,  should  be  in  the  school  library. 

4.    Nullification,  as  a  term  in  American  politics,  first  appears  in  the  famous 
**  Virginia  Resolutions"  of  1798,  drawn  up  by  Thos.  Jefferson,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  "  Where  powers  are  assumed  [by  the  national  government^  which 
have  not  been  delegated  [to  it  by  the  states],  a  nullification  of  the  act  [by  the 
legislatures  and  courts  of  the  states]  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  state 
has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not  within  the  compact  [between  the  states  and 
the  general  government],  to  nullify,  of  its  own  authority,  all  assumptions  of 
power  by  others  within  their  limits."     Thus,  nullification  was  the  doctrine 
that  any  state  has  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  United  States  laws,  and 
decide  for  itself  whether  these  laws  are  to  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed.     A  gener^ 
ation  later,  in  the  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
in  1830,  and  in  the  memorable  speech  of  Calhoun,  in  the  same  place,  in  1833, 
«ipon  the  so-called  **  Force-Bill,"  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  revived,  ex- 
pounded, advocated  and  refuted.     Nullification  was  the  legitimate  parent  of 
secession,  and  the  final  answer  to  it  was  the  civil  war.     The  teacher  will  do 
well  to  read  the  speeches  here  leferred  to. 

10.  The  method  of  teaching  history  must  be  determined  somewhat  by  the 
age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  With  the  youngest  children  the  story  of 
the  nation's  life,  simply  as  a  story,  may  be  told,  selecting  the  clearest,  bright- 
est, most  interesting  sketches  of  eminent  men  and  prominent  events.  Neigh* 
borhood  history,  as  easily  within  the  child's  understanding,  may  be  made  a 
sort  of  standard  and  common  measure  in  such  teaching.  Later,  the  pupil  can 
be  taught  to  put  together  and  compare  events  of  different  kinds  occurring  at 
the  same  time,  or  similar  events  occurring  at  different  times,  and  thus  intro- 
duce the  chronological  elements  and  causal  relations  of  history.  Siill  later 
a  true  scienc^r  philosophy  of  history  may  be  entered  upon. 

Reading. — i.  "  Define  Reading."  Ans. :  Reading  is  the  art  of  compre- 
hending, or  of  comprehending  and  expressing  in  the  speaking  tones  of  the 
voice  aild  in  the  language  of  the  author,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  contained 
in  written  or  printed  composition. 

2.  "  How  can  the. word  hat  be  taught  to  a  child  that  does  not  know  either 
the  names  or  sounds  of  the  letters  ?  "  The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  defin- 
itely determine  in  teaching  any  thing  is  how  much  the  pnpil  already  knows 
about  it.  Every  pupil  old  enough  to  enter  school  knows  the  object,  hat,  and 
the  name  when  spoken.  Show  him  a  hat  and  he  will  give  its  name  instantly. 
He  also  knows  one  symbol  of  the  object,  viz.,  its  picture.    This  symbol  resem- 
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bles  the  real  object  so  closely  that  every  child  six  years  old  will  readily  name 
the  object  upon  seeing  the  picture.  He  is  now  to  be  taught  a  new  symbcd  of 
the  object,  viz.,  the  printed  word.  This  is  an  arbitrary  symbol.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  printed  word-symbol  that  resdhibles  the  object,  as  there  is  in 
the  picture-symbol.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  first  directed  to  what 
he  is  to  learn.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  an  object  or  picture,  or  bjr 
talking  about  the  object  and  thus  leading  the  pupil  to  form  a  mental  {HCtore 
of  it.  Now  by  one  or  two  questions  the  teacher  can  awaken  a  desire  to  see 
the  printed  form  or  word-symbol.  If  a  real  desire  is  awakened  to  know  the 
printed  symbol,  the  mind  of  the  child  will  seize  upon  the  form,  when  printed 
by  the  touch  upon  the  black-board,  with  sufficient  energy  to  fix  it  in  the  mind. 
Then  print  the  word  in  different  places  and  among  other  words  and  drill  the 
child  in  distinguishing  it  from  other  words.  The  charts  and  books  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  child  thus  learns  the  word  as  a  whole.  He 
is  able  to  distinguish  it  from  other  words  and  to  name  it  at  sight. 

By  this  process  the  child  acquires  a  cUar  knowledge  of  the  printed  symbol, 
but  he  has  not  yet  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it  Knowledge  is  clear  when  the 
thing  as  a  whole  is  distinguished  from  other  wholes.  "  Clear  knowledge  it 
such  as  enables  its  possessor  to  set  the  object  of  it  clear  from  all  other 
objects.  It  is  such  knowledge  as  is  expressed  by  a  name  denoting  all  the 
qualities  of  an  object  taken  together  as  a  whole ;  such  knowledge  as  the  mind 
always  obtains  of  an  object  when  first  presented  and  before  its  qualities  (or 
parts)  have  been  unloosed  from  one  another  and  have  become  themselves  the 
objects  of  special  attention." 

"  Distinct  knowledge  is  obtained  by  an  analysis  which  turns  our  atteotioo 
from  an  object  viewed  as  a  whole,  to  its  individual  qualities  or  elements. 
After  such  a  mental  process  has  been  experienced  the  mind  is  prepared  to 
describe  its  knowledge  by  the  use  of  language  whicii  names  not  only  the 
things  known  but  also  whatever  belongs  to  them,''  (their  qualities  and  ele- 
ments.) — ^J.  W.  Dickinson,  in  Education, 

A  clear  knowledge  of  a  word  is  the  first  knowledge  gained  by  the  thild— 
or  rather  should  be.  The  natural  method  of  procedure  in  gaining  new  knowl- 
edge is  from  clear  to  distinct  knowledge ;  i.  e.,  from  whole  to  part 

After  a  list  of  words  found  in  the  child's  spoken  vocabulary  has  been  thus 
learned  and  formed  into  sentences,  the  teacher  begins  to  lead  ^e  child  to  an- 
alyze these  words,  and  learn  the  sound  and  letter  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  i.  e.,  the  child  acquires  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  word. 

Grammar. — i.     Be  diligent;  without  diligence  you  can  not  succeed. 

4.  A  complex  declarative  sentence ;  principal  clause,  Ske  speaks  a  •oariaus 
language  to  him  ;  subordinate  clause,  IVho  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  (»»• 
munion  with  her  visible  forms.  Subject  of  the  principal  clause,  she^  onmodi- 
fied;  predicate,  speaks^  modified  by  its  object  language  and  the  adverbial 
phrase  to  him.  Language  is  modified  by  the  article  a  and  the  adjective  vari- 
ous; him  is  modified  by  the  dependent  clause  who  in  the  love,  etc.  Sobject 
who;  predicate  holds ;  holds  is  modified  by  its  object  eommunian  and  by  the 
adverbial  phrase  in  the  love  of  nature ,  of  which  in  is  the  connective^  hve  the 
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object,  modified  by  the  article  the  and  the  adjective  phrase  of  nature.  Com 
munion  is  modified  by  the  adjective  phrase  wit  A  her  visible  forms^  of  which 
with  is  the  connective,  forms  the  object,  modified  by  the  adjective  elements 
her  and  visible. 

5.  But  where  the  verb,  taking  an  infinitive  as  complement,  refers  to  a  past 
act,  the  perfect,  not  the  present,  infinitive  should  be  used,  thus :  He  appeared 
to  have  seen  belter  days. 

6.  Three  is  a  numerical  adjective,  modifying  miles.  Miles  is  a  common 
noun,  third  person,  singular  number,'  objective  case,  without  a  governing 
word. 

7.  To  be  is  subject  of  is  ;  industrious  is  used  as  an  attribute  or  complement 
of  the  verb  to  be. 

8.  President  is  a  noun,  nominative,  absolute,  with  the  participle  having 
given.    Having  given  is  a  participle,  modi\^y\r\g  president. 

9.  I  trust  you  will  overlook  the  circumstance  of  my  having  come  to  school 
late.  My  is  a  pronoun,  personal,  first,  singular,  possessive,  depending  upon 
the  participial  noun  having  come. 

10.  IPhosoever  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun ;  its  antecedent  part  is  in 
the  nominative  case,  and  subject  of  the  verb  may  come;  the  relative  part  is 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  will. 


SOLICITED  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS, 

In  the  last  School  Journal  there  is  a  request  for  answers  to  the  3d  and  5th 
questions  on  Reading,  in  the  October  Journal. 

The  third  gives  the  stanza:  *<  It  snows,''  cries  the  schoolboy,  etc.,  and 
says,  "  Write  five  questions  which  would  aid  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  the 
thought  expressed  in  this  stanza. 

The  fifth :     "  Describe  the  imagery  which  this  stanza  suggests." 

In  the  examinations  we  must  write  on  ihe  spur  of  the  moment.  I  herewith 
submit  the  thoughts  that  came  to  me  when  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
questions,  and  which  I  noted  down  with  pencil. 

Questions. — i.  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  the  expression,  **  Swift  as 
the  wing  of  a  swallow  *'  ? 

2.  In  the  sentence,  "  Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,"  in  what  sense  is 
wealth  used  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "The  trappings  of  gold"  ? 

4.  What  by  "  The  riches  of  nature  "  ? 
$.    What  does  the  word  "  trow  "  mean  ? 

Now  for  the  imagery.  A  boy  at  the  window  sees  it  snowing.  Through  the 
hall,  "  swift  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow, "  he  files,  and  his  sister  and  the  big 
black  woolly  dog  after  him.  His  playmates,  you  see.  The  boy  wants  the 
snow  for  balls  and  the  girl  wants  some  to  eat.  We  are  not  one  of  the  boy's 
playmates,  so  we  don't  care  to  follow  him,  even  in  imagination ;  but  we  can 
see  through  the  window  that  he  is  having  a  good  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
dog  and  his  sister's  hair.     And  the  noise  he  makes  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 

.     3 
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Presently  a  girl  with  red  nose  and  dripping  fingers,  and  a  boy  with  red  fin- 
gers and  dripping  nose,  and  with  as  much  snow  on  their  shoes  as  they  can 
bring,  come  rushing  into  the  parlor.  The  girl  holds  one  hand  to  the  fire,  and 
nibbles  snow  out  of  the  other,  and  says,  «*  Oh  my !  " 

Her  mother  feebly  remonstrates :  **  Nelly,  dear,  that  snow  will  make  your 
throat  sore.  I  wouldn't  eat  it. "  Of  course,  Nelly  eats  faster  than  ever. 
Now  that  she  thinks  of  it,  she  is  very  anxious  to  have  sore  ihroat. 

Tom  warms  both  hands,  and  hasn't  any  snow  visible.  But  every  now  and 
then  it  snows  in  the  cat's  face,  and  into  his  sister's  ears,  and,  after  awhile,  on 
the  baby  asleep.  His  mother  say^,  "Why  Tommy,"  and  his  father  says, 
**  Throw  that  snow  out,"  and  goes  on  with  his  paper.  Tommy  obeys, "  throw- 
ing it  out"  on  the  cat  and  the  stove  and  anything  handy,  until  he  manages  to 
crack  the  lamp  chimney.  His  mother  says,  '<  Why  Thomas."  Nelly  says, 
**  There,  you've  done  it  now,"  and  sucks  her  snowball  louder  than  ever. 

His  father  shouts,  "  Throw  that  snow  out,  I  tell  you !  "  But  Tom  hasn't 
any  more  snow  to  throw  out,  and  his  father,  seeing  the  snow  in  Nelly's  hand, 
grabs  it,  and  pitches  it  into  the  coal  scuttle.  Tom  chuckles,  and  Nell  pouts, 
and  mother  tries  to  soothe  the  one  and  quiet  the  other.  But  Tom  only  wbhes 
he  had  some  more  snow  in  his  pockets. 

There — if  you  want  any  more  imagery  send  in  your  orders.     We've  a  foil 

stock  on  hand,  ready  made,  or  the  raw  material. 

Very  respectfully,  Mary  Ryan, 

North  Liberty,  Ind. 

Answers  were  received,  also,  from  Vina  Stephenson,  Benwood,  and  Elmer 
E.  Polk,  Muncie,  which  are  very  satisfactory,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  their 
publication. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Programme^f  the  Twenty  Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  Indiana  Slate 
Teacheri  Association,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis^ 
December  27,  28  and  29,  188 1. 

Tuesday  Evening. — i.     Opening  Exercises,  including  music  and  prayer. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome,  Governor  A.  G.  Porter.  3.  Response  by  the  retiring 
President,  John  Cooper,  Supt.  Evansville  schools.  4.  Inaugural  Address,  bf 
the  President  elect,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.  schools  New  Albany.  5.  Appoint- 
ment of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9:00. — i.  Opening  Exercises,  2.  Paper— "Man- 
agement of  Bad  Boys,"  T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  State  Reform  School,  Plainfieli 

3.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  Warren  McBroom,  Supt.  of  schools,  Covington. 
Recess. 

10:30 — I.  Paper — "Work,"  Miss  Isabel  King,  of  the  Indianapolis  schools. 
2.  Discussion  by  the  Association,     3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:0O. — Paper — "  School  Keeping  in  the  Primitive  days 
of  Indiana,"  B.  C.  Hobbs,  ex- State  Supt.,  Bloomingdale.  2.  Discussion  by 
the  Association.     Recess. 
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3:00 — 3.  Address — **  Public  Schools  and  Temperance,"  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt 
of  Boston,  Mass.    4.  General  Discussion. 

Evening  Session, — I.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Election  of  Officers. 
2.  Annual  Address — Hon.  D.  F.  DeWolf,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 

Thursday  Morning. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — "School  and 
Skill,"  Eli  F.  Brown,  Professor  Natural  Science  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute.  3.  Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Muncie. 
Recess. 

10:30. — I.  Paper — "The  Union  of  our  Public  School  Systems,*'  Walter  R. 
Houghton,  of  the  State  University,  Bloomington.  2.  Discussion  opened  by 
F.  Treudley,  Supt.  schools  Union  City. 

Afternoon  Session, — I.  Report  of  Committee  on  Election  of  Officers.  2* 
Paper — "Conscience  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,"  J.  J.  Mills,  Asst.  Supt 
of  Public  Schools,  Indianapolis.  3.  Discussion  opened  by  A.  P.  Kent,  Supt. 
schools  Elkhart.     Recess. 

3:30. — Paper — "  Garfield  as  an  Educator."  General  Discussion  opened  by 
Prof.  7.  C.  Ridpath,  Asbury  University.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Miscel- 
laneous Business. 

No  paper  will  exceed  30  minutes  in  lengthy  and  those  appointed  to  lead  in 
the  discussion  afc  not  expected  to  use  manuscript,  and  will  be  limited  to  ten 
minutes.  The  committee  have  arranged  the  programme  with  a  view  of  giving 
sufficient  time  for  a  general  discussion  of  each  subject. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  comfortable  and  com- 
modious Hall  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  situated  one  square  west  of  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

Prof.  George  B.  Loomis,  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  will  have  charge  of 
the  music. 

Railroad  Rates. — The  following  Roads  will  sell  round-trip  excursion 
tickets  at  four  (4)  cents  a  mile,  upon  presenting  to  the  local  agents  certificates 
for  excursion  tickets,  to  be  obtained  from  E.  H.  Butler,  Winchester,  viz: 

1.  B.  &  W.  (including  I.  D.  &  S.);  J-  14  &  I-  (including  Cambridge  City 
and  Madison  Branches) ;  Grand  Rapidb  &  Indiana;  Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson ; 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago.  Persons  sending  for  certifi- 
cates on  any  of  the  above  roads  are  requested  to  do  so  at  an  early  date^  and 
enclose  stamped  envelope. 

The  following  Roads  will  return  teachers  at  one-third  fare,  upon  certificates 
issued  by  the  Association,  providing  they  have  paid  full  fare  one  way : 
^  The  Vandalia  Line;  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis;  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  (Bee  Line); 
Ohio  &  Mississippi ;  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  (including  the  Peru  &  Chi- 
cago and  Wabash  &  Western). 

The  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  will  sell  round-trip  excursion  tickets  at  one 
full  fare.  The  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  will  sell  round-trip  tickets 
at  5  cents  a  mile.  The  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  &  Chicago  will  sell  round  trip 
tickets  at  4  cents  a  mile. 

Hotel  Rates. — The  Grand  Hotel  will  be  made  headquarters^  at  ^2  a  day. 
The  customary  reductions  have  been  secured  at  other  hotels. 

E.  H.  Butler,  Ch,  Ex,  Com, 
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\  THE  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  organization  will  be  held  at  the  New-DenisoD, 
the  last  week  of  the  year.     The  following  is  the  programme  : 

Monday,  December  26,  2  P.  M.,  preliminary  business  meeting ;  3  p.  M^  ad- 
dress, **  The  Methods  of  Science,"  Prof.  John  L.  Campbell,  Wabash  College* 
Discussion  led  by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Barnes,  Purdue  University.  7.30  P.  M.,. 
President's  Address;  **Our  Own  Schools,'*  Pres.  Alexander  Martin,  Asbuiy 
University ;  appointment  of  committees  and  transaction  of  irregular  business. 

Tuesday,  December  27, 9  A.  M.,  address,  "  Coordination  of  College  Studies,"^ 
Pres.  H.  W.  Everest,  Butler  University.  Discussion  led  by  Pres.  T.  C.  Smith,. 
Union  Christian  College.  IO.30  A.  M.,  address,  "  College  Ethics,"  Pres.  Jos. 
F.  Tuttle,  Wabash  College.  Discussion  led  by  Pres.  D.  W.  Fisher,  Hanover 
College.  2  p.  M.,  address,  "  The  College  and  the  Commonwealth,"  Pres.  Jos.. 
Moore,  Earlham  College.  Discussion  led  by  Prof.  John  B.  DeMotte,  Asbaiy 
University, 


COLLEGE  DISCIPLINE. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  FACULTY  REGARDING  COLLEGE  ^AWS. 


The  suits  brought  in  the  court  against  the  Faculty  of  Purdue  University 
have  called  out  many  letters  from  the  college  men  of  the  country  who  strongly 
sustain  the  right  of  Purdue  University  to  require  students  to  subscribe  to  and 
promise  compliance  with  its  regulations  as  a  condition  of  admission,  and  alsa 
its  right  to  prohibit  secret  societies  among  the  students.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D. 
LL.  D ,  the  distinguished  President  of  Yale  College,  wrkes  as  follows : 

Yale  College,  October  20th. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  theory  which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the 
authority  of  our  colleges,  I  suppose  to  be,  that  the  college  is  a  beneficial  insti* 
tution  that  confers  favors  on  cand^ans.  If  it  is  a  State  institution,  and  the 
State  undertakes  to  govern  it  directly  by  regents  or  the  like,  the  regents  have 
a  right  to  impose  whatever  conditions  they  tliink  wise  or  best,  literary  or  eth> 
ical,  or  disciplinary,  and  always  do,  the  citizens  ats  such  having  no  natural 
rights  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  institution  except  on  reason- 
able terms. 

If  it  is  an  incorporated  institution,  unless  the  charter  forbids,  the  whole 
matter  is  entrusted  to  trustees,  and  the  only  limitation  must  come  from  evidence 
that  the  conditions  are  fitted  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  the  trust  is  granted* 
by  the  State  through  the  charter.  In  general,  there  is  granted  to  the  trustees 
unlimited  discretion  to  make  such  laws,  regulations,  etc.,  as  they  may  think 
best. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  bring  an  action  against  a  railway  company 
which  forbids  passengers  to  ride  on  the  platforms  of  their  cars,  or  to  bring  aa 
action  against  a  board  of  trustees  who  of  themselves  or  their  faculty  make  it  a 
condition  of  remaining  in  the  college,  that  the  student  shall  not  belong  to  a 
secret  society. 
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TBe  only  question  that  can  possibly  arise  is,  whether  and  how  far  it  is  wise 
and  salutary  to  interfere  with  the  private  associations  of  the  students. 

We  have  forbidden  the  so-called  secret  societies  in  the  two  lower  classes 
because  they  involve  riot  and  dissipation.  We  allow  them  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  not  objectionable  in  the 
senior  year  on  this  score,  and  we  hold  the  question  of  junior  year  under  ad- 
visement with  reference  to  the  same  point.  We  do  not  like  secrecy  or  affili- 
ation, hut  do  not  feel  justified  for  this  reason  alone  in  prohibiting  them.     *    ^ 

We  forbid  the  students  to  wear  the  badge,  and  should  make  it  an  Icesa  maj" 
istratis  for  students  to  confer  or  be  known  to  accept  or  sustain  membership  in 
a  society,  transmitted  from  one  class  to  another,  which  we  had  dissolved. 

Very  respectfully,  Noah  Porter. 

To  President  E.  E.  White. 

In  1874  letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  172  college  presidents  and  their 
opinions  asked  as  to  the  influence  of  secret  societies  upon  college  life  and  col- 
lege discipline.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  three  of  those  who  answered 
favored  such  societies,  and  not  one  of  these  three  represented  a  Northern 
college. 


\ 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  fall  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  closed  December  2d.    There  has 
been  a  larger  average  daily  attendance  than  during  any  preceding  fall  term. 

The  Natural   Science  Department  of  the  school,  under  the  management  of 
Prof.  Eli  F.  Brown,  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  attractive  departments  of  the 
school. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Thistees  they  determined  to  provide 
two  additional  courses  of  study  for  two  classes  of  students  for  whom  insuffi- 
•cient  provision  was  formerly  made.  The  classes  are:  1st.  Those  who  have 
graduated  from  the  commissioned  high  schools,  or  have  a  preparation  equiva- 
lent to  such  graduation.  2d.  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  state,  and  who  desire  to  take  a  strictly  professional 
course  as  a  preparation  for  teaching.  For  the  former  class  a  two  years'  course 
is  provided ;  for  the  latter  class,  a  course  of  one  year.  This  action  we  believe 
to  be  a  wise  one,  and  one  that  will  greatly  benefit  both  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  state. 

There  will  be  no  excuse  for  employing  untrained  graduates  of  colleges  for 
teachers  of  high  schools  or  superintendents,  when,  by  devoting  a  year  to  pro- 
fessional study,  they  can  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  teaching. 


V. 


A  NfiW  Normal. — A  movement  is  well  under  way  to  found  a  normal 
school  in  Greenfield,  Hancock  county,  to  be  named  the  Greenfield  Normal 
School.  Ten  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  raised,  of  which  $5,oco  are  already 
subscribed  by  five  of  the  most  responsible  citizens  of  the  county.  The  remain- 
ing 15,000  will  be  raised,  and  the  enterprise  is  already  a  certainty. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  of  both  Princeton  and  Spen- 
cer visited  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  happened  there  at  the  same  time.  It 
might  be  stated  that  it  rained  continuously  during  the  time  of  their  visit, 
and  teachers  understand  that  such  weather  is  not  the  most  favorable  for  either 
visiting  or  being  visited. 

After  the  visitors^  had  gone,  the  editor  wrote  to  the  superintendents  and 
asked  for  a  statement  of  impressions,  good  and  bad.  The  following  letters 
are  the  result: 

Spencer,  Ind.,  November  25,  1881. 

Editor  Journal : — I.     We  were  pleased  with  the  kindness  shown  us  by 
superintendent  and  teachers,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  our  seeing  so 
great  a  variety  of  work.     2.  We  were  pleased  with  thfe  quiet  manner  which 
seemed  to  prevail  with  teachers  and  pupils.     The  absence  of  disorder  and  of 
effort  to  restrain  disorderly  tendencies  was  noteworthy.     The  rough,  restless 
element  we  nowhere  discovered.     This  question  occurred :  Does  not  so  much 
quietness  tend  to  suppress  earnestness  ?     Children  are  seldom  so  excessively 
quiet  when  thoroughly  in  earnest.    3.  The  teachers  knew  their  lessons  and 
taught  without  books,  thereby  giving  the  advantages  which  always  follow  such 
teaching.     In  one  case  only  did  I  observe  any  prosiness  or  deliberate  refer* 
ence  to  the  book.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  specially  Miss  Martin,  ii» 
No.  2 ;  Miss  Wales^  in  No.  6 ;  and  Messrs.  Hufford  and  Wright,  in  the  high 
school.    There  are  doubtless  others  whom  our  teachers  would  mention,  could 
I  consult  them.     Several  made  mention  of  the  Principal  of  No.  10,  where 
they  claim  to  have  seen  the  best  work  noticed  daring  the  visit.    4.  The  ar- 
rangements for  comfort  and  convenience  were  calculated  to  arouse  our  envy. 
Bad  air  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  all  the  rooms.     Some  of  the  rooms 
were  crowded,  while  the  upp>er  grades  had  vacant  seats.     In  this  your  schools 
were  not  unlike  those  of  smaller  towns.     5.  The  distribution  of  work  so  that 
no  school  year  is  crowded,  pleased  roe.    Your  eight  grades  seem  to  finish  the 
common  branches  without  cramming  seven  studies  in  one  year.    6.  The  treat- 
ment of  colored  children  was  praiseworthy.    The  spirit  of  free  schools,  in  this 
particular,  is  notably  present  with  you.    It  may  prove  the  little  leaven  for  the 
whole  lump  in  Indiana.     Would  you  be  pleased  to  know  what  we  did  not 
like  ?     There  were  so  many  points  that  we  did  like,  those  distastefu|  weie 
chiefly  unnoted.     One  of  my  assistants  said,  '*  I  was  so  busy  seeing  the  good 
things,  I  did  not  have  time  to  see  the  bad."     But  we  unanimously  agreed  that 
we  did  not  like  your  heavy  rains.    One  objection  should  be  mentioned.    We 
found  some  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  third  story.     This  is  not  right. 
Fmally,  we  came  home  Friday  night  tired,  some  of  us  sick,  all  interested  io 

high  water,  gind  all  full  of  new  thoughts  and  plans  for  our  own  schools  For 
these  things  it  will  not  be  wrong  for  us  here  and  now  to  express  our  thanks- 
to  all  who  contributed  in  any  way  to  our  comfort  and  profit. 

Samuel  E.  Harwood. 

Princeton,  Ind.,  Novembei  26, 1881. 
Friend  Bell : — The  teachers  of  the  Princeton  schools  visited  the  Terre 
Haute  schools  Thursday,  Nov.  1 7th,  and  the  Indianapolis  schools  the  follow- 
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ing  Friday.  They  expressed  themselyes  well  pleased  with  what  they  saw.  A 
few  minutes'  observation  in  each  room  would  scarcely  qualify  me  to  criticise 
as  to  details.  General  indications  wt  re  very  favorable  in  the  schools  of  both 
cities.  To  an  experienced  observer  it  would  signify  much  that  the  order  was 
good  without  being  oppressive ;  that  the  pupils  seemed  happy,  and  were  in- 
tensely occupied  with  their  work ;  that  the  attendance  was  up  almost  to  the 
usual  standard,  although  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable.  The  neatness 
which  generally  characterized  the  hand-work  of  the  pupils  strengthened  the 
impression  that  the  schools  were  doing  efficient  work. 

My  experience  prompts  me  to  disapprove  out- door  recesses.  In  the  Indi- 
anapolis schools  fourth  year  pupils  were  reading  in  the  Third  Reader,  and 
had  not  been  furnished  with  supplementary  reading  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  confining  pupils  so  long  and  exclusively  to 
the  same  reading  lessons.  Yours  truly,  A.  J.  Snoke. 


State  Board  of  Education. — The  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  re- 
cent meeting.  A  set  of  questions  for  teachers'  examination  was  adopted.  A 
number  of  high  schools  applied  for  continuance  of  commission  to  pass  grad- 
uates into  the  State  University  without  examination,  and  similar  commissions 
were  granted  to  the  following  schools  whose  pupils  have  not  heretofore  had 
such  admission  to  the  univeisity :  Brookville,  Carthage,  Knightstown,  Mitch- 
ell, Peru,  Union  City,  Washington,  Winchester,  and  Worthington. 

It  was  ordered  that  an  examination  for  state  license  be  held  in  June,  1883, 
at  the  following  places:  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette,  Evansville, 
and  New  Albany. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  board  of  visitors,  according  to  law,  to  in- 
spect the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute :  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass. ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  Michigan  State 
University ;  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Indianapolis. 


Superintendent  Geeting,  of  Daviess  county,  issued  the  following  address  to 
the  county  teachers,  which  explains  itself : 

Washington,  Ind.,  Nov.  17,  1881. 

Fellow-  Teachers  : — Thanksgiving  Day  is  coming,  and  it  is  proper  that  your 
pupils  should  become  acquainted  with  its  history.  On  Wednesday,  Nov.  23d, 
please  devote  some  time  to  this  subject,  giving  an  outline  to  them  on  Monday 
for  study,  embracing  the  following  points : 

Where  is  this  day  observed  ? 

What  suggested  it  ? 

Where  did  it  originate  ? 

What  President  first  recommended  it  as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  ? 

What  other  Presidents  have  followed  his  example  ? 

How  long  has  it  been  observed  annually? 

What  day  is  set  apart  for  it  ? 

How  is  it  celebrated  in  New  England  particularly  ? 

These  questions  are  still  pertinent. 


L. 


\ 
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CLUBBING  RATES  WITH  OTHER  MAGAZINES. 

Every  teacher  reads,  or  ought  to  read,  some  good  literary  magazine.    To 
•encourage  such  reading,  and  to  give  the  patrons  of  the  Journal  the  advantage 

•of  club  rates,  we  make  the  following  club  rates : 

With  th« 
Regular  Prict.     J^rnaL 

Atlantic  Monthly ^00  ^60 

The  Century  (Scribner's  Monthly)  « 4  00  4  60 

Harper's  Monthly 400  460 

"        Wiekly. 400  460 

"         Bazar 400  460 

"         Young  People  (Weekly) I  50  260 

Popular  Science  Monthly 500  550 

North  American  Review  (now  monthly) -  5  ^^  5  ^S 

Scientific  American 3  20  4  00 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine... 300  375 

Wide  Awake 2  50  33$ 

Litteirs  Living  Age... 8  00  8  40 

Little  Folks'  Reader  (Monthly) 75  i  90 

Baby  land  (Monthly) 50  170 

Our  Little  Ones  (Monthly) 150  240 

Education  (Bi-monthly) 400  440 

NewEngland  Journal  of  Education  (Weekly) 3  00  3  40 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Commercial  (with  a  free  prize),  i  50  240 

Eclectic 5  00  I  5  50 

A  teacher  can  take  two  or  more  of  these  magazines  and  have  them  at  clnb 

rates,  and  all  need  not  go  to  the  same  address. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER. 


GOOD  TILL  JANUARY  I,  1 882. 

To  any  one  sending  us  eight  subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  ^10,  we  will 
send  the  following  library  of  standard  works,  printed  in  good  clear  type,  on 
clear  white  paper,  bound  in  heavy  manilla : 

Macaulay's  Essays.     (Selected).  America  Revisited  (Sala). 

Carlisle's  Essays.     (Selected).  Lacon. 

Calamities  of  Authors  (Disraeli).  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Self  Culture  (Blackie).  Culture  and  Religion  (Shairp). 

Alfred  the  Great  ( Hughes).  Ruskin*s  Frondes  Agrestes. 

Manliness  of  Christ  (Hughes).  Ruskin's  Ethics  of  the  DusL 

Here  is  a  library  of  twelve  volumes  which  sell,  when  bound  in  cloth,  at 
from  $10  to  1 1 5,  all  to  be  had  for  a  little  effort  to  do  a  good  thing  for  your 
neighbor. 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  six  and  ^^7.50  can  select  six  of  the  above  books. 

Any  one  sending  two  names  and  ^3  may  select  tAree  of  the  above  list. 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  at  the  Indiana  University. — Dr.  Harris  spent  five 
-weeks  at  the  Indiana  University,  in  September  and  October,  and  did  good 
and  influential  work.  Taking  the  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes, 
and  using  Rosenkranz*s  work  as  a  text-book,  he  had  a  daily  rec'tation  or  read- 
ing in  Pedagogics,  unfolding  his  own  views  by  constant  comments  and  en- 
largements. Besides  this,  he  gave  several  lectures  in  the  University  Chapel, 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the  methods,  instruments,  institutions,  and 
history  of  Education.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  English  University  and 
elementary  school  systems,  and  compared  them  with  our  own.  One  valuable 
lecture  was  upon  the  function  of  the  newspaper  in  education.  Dr.  Harris' 
high  ideals,  clear  convictions,  wide  knowledge,  and  profound  morel  earnest- 
ness, make  him  a  most  estimable  man  and  most  helpful  teacher. 


The  Indiana  Asbury  University. — Asbury  University  has  had  an  attend- 
ance during  the  present  term  of  398  students,  an  increase  of  34  over  the  first 
term  of  last  year.  The  incoming  Freshman  class  numbers  86,  the  Senior  class 
40.  Two  additional  instructors  were  added  to  the  Faculty  last  Commence- 
ment Dr.  Earp  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Hebrew  to  that  of  Rhetoric  and  Modem  languages.  Hebrew  was  added  to 
the  chair  of  Greek,  filled  by  Dr.  Gobin.  The  will  of  Mr.  Jesse  Meharry,  of 
Shawnee  Mound,  who  died  during  the  early  fall,  makes  a  provision  foi*  the 
University  amounting,  as  is  believed,  to  130,000. 


Dearborn  County  seems  to  be  doing  good  work  under  the  direction  o^ 
Sup't  H.  6.  Hill.  The  last  county  association  was  held  November  19th,  at 
Lawrenceburgh. 

Frankfort. — Schools  fulL  Teachers  doing  good  work.  A  new  school 
house  next  year.  Library  good  and  growing^  Interesting  socialogy  class  out- 
side of  school.     Sup't  R.  B.  Boone  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

School  Education — is  no  more.  The  editor  and  proprietor  is  now  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  The  editor  of  this  paper  can  not  say  what  arrangements 
he  made  for  the  unexpired  subscriptions  of  his  paper.  The  above  is  in  answer 
to  frequent  inquiries. 

The  DeKalb  County  Institute  published  a  paper  called  The  Institute  Daily, 
It  was  a  5-coIumn  folio,  and  filled  with  educational  and  institute  matter.  From 
it  we  learn  that  the  institute  was  large,  the  instruction  was  good,  the  attention 
excellent,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  institute  was  a  pronounced  success.  The 
institute  began  November  7th. 

Milton  Day. — R.  A.  Ogg,  principal  of  the  New  Albany  high  school,  is 
»rranging.to  celebrate  John  Milton's  Birthday.  The  work  will  be  done  prin- 
cipally by  the  senior  class,  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  English  literature. 
Besides  selections  from  his  works  exercises  will  be  prepared  on  (i)  England 
iti the  time  of  Milton;  (2)  Milton  as  a  Citizen;  (3)  Milton  as  a  Puntan;  (4) 
Milton  as  a  Poet;  (5)  Milton  as  a  Man. 
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Crown  Point  school  house,  five  miles  from  Madison,  was  recently  bamed. 
No  insurance. 


The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  twenty-first  annual  i 
at  Muncie,  December  20,  21,  22,  1881. 

A  township  graded  school  has  been  organized  at  Dover  Hill,  an  unusual 
thing  in  that  section.     The  trustee  deserves  credit. 

The  Raysville  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  J.  C  Smith, 
will  celebrate  Whittier's  Birthday,  December  17th. 

The  Journal  has  about  concluded  arrangements  for  a  series  of  articles  oa 
Primary  Teaching.     They  will  be  specially  helpful  and  practical. 

C.  £.  Emmerich,  German  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  proposes 
to  organize  a  party  to  tiavel  in  Europe  next  summer  vacation.  The  trip  will 
include  the  principal  points  of  interest,  and  cost  but  $300. 

Question. — What  is  the  fundamental  form  of  the  continents  ? 
Answer^  actually  given  by  a  high  school  pupil :     The  fundamental  form  of 
all  the  continents  is  a  triangle,  except  Australia,  and  that  is  a  quadruped. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Wells  County.— The  Wells  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  BI08- 
ton.  It  began  October  31st.  In  all  essential  respects  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  manuals,  programm  s  and  able  instructois 
furnished  by  Supt.  Ernst  were  heartily  appreciated  and  fully  indorsed,  as  wis 
shown  by  the  resolutions.  The  foreign  workers  were  Miss  Callie  Vineyard, 
of  Chicago ;  H.  B.  Brown,  of  '^Iparaiso,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss.  One  him- 
dred  and  fifteen  teachers  were  raroUed  by  townships. 

Harry  H.  Week,  Sec'y. 

DeKalb  Institute. — Our  Institute  was  held  November  7th-i2ih,  1881, 
at  Auburn.  Iristructors,  Supt.  Barns,  W.  P.  Myres,  C.  P.  Houser,  and  M.W. 
Harrison,  of  Auburn ;  A.  L.  Lamport  and  wife,  and  H.  E.  Coe,  of  Waterloo; 
O.  Z.  Hubbell,  of  Butler;  C.  M.  Mericaand  Maggie  Dolan,  of  Garrett;  C  A. 
Fyke,  of  Bryan,  Ohio;  J.  A.  Mclntyre,  of  Sedan.  Foreign  workers:  Prof. 
Dale,  the  elocutionist,  State  Supt.  Bloss,  Cyrus  Smith,  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of 
Indianapolis;  E.  M.  Chaplin,  of  Warsaw.  There  were  nearly  200  teachcis 
in  attendance,  besides  many  others,  which  was  a  big  turn-out  considering  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Better  attention  and  more  interest  from  teachns 
were  never  known  in  this  county,  and  the  instructors  were  never  more  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  their  work.  T.  J.  Saxton,  Sec'y. 

Franklin  County. — The  Institute  for  1881  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Brookville,  August  22-26.  The  regular  instructors  were  Mr.  J.  A.  Hays,  of 
Connersville ;  Supt.  H.  M.  Skinner  and  ex-Supt.  J.  E.  Morton,  ofiheBrook- 
ville  schools,  and  Co.  Supt.  M.  A.  Mess.     Essays  were  read  and  special  sab- 
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jects  discussed  by  Miss  Mary  O'Hair,  Mrs.  Jennie  Speer,  Mr.  G.  Henri  Bogart, 

Mr.  Alex.  Ross,  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Line.    All  the  workers  except  Mr.  Hays 

'vrere  of  our  ojen  county.     Every  teacher  was  provided  with  a  notebook,  and 

made  good  use  of  it.    AH  the  instruction  was  of  the  kind  that  a  teacher  could 

take  with  him  into  the  school  room  and  apply  to  his  every-day  work.     The 

county  superintendent  gave  two  lessons  each  day,  one  of  which  pertained  to 

the  management  and  gradation  of  schools,  and  the  other  to  the  subjects  on 

which  teachers  generally  are  deficient  in  examinations.     He  also  delivered 

an  evening  lecture  in  which  the  method  of  preparing  questions  and  conduct- 

mg  examinations  was  explained,  and  the  advantages  of  grading  the  schools 

and  the  necessity  of  skillful  workers  and  two  elements  of  a  successful  teacher,. 

namely,  scholarship  and  grit^  were  discussed.     Mr.  Hays  also  delivered  an 

interesting  evening  lecture.    An  amusing  and  instructive  institute  paper,  called 

the  "  Luminary,"  was  prepared  and  read  by  H.  M.  Skinner  and  Alex.  Ross» 

The  expenses  of  the  Institute  were  I48.50.  Ariovistub. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  B.  Stevens  has  charge  at  Orlanrl. 

J.  J.  Abel  is  still  in  charge  at  La  iPorte. 

O.  Z.  Hubble  is  superintendent  at  Butler. 

J.  C.  McCauley  is  principal  at  Montezuma. 

W.  H.  Shambaugh  is  principal  at  Fremont 

Clifton  Scott  is  principal  of  the  Orleans  schools. 

C.  S.  Kritz  is  principal  of  the  Waveland  schools. 

J.  £.  Wiley  is  principal  of  the  Greenwood  schools. 

John  A.  Wilterwood  is  principal  of  the  Newport  schools. 

H.  M.  Skinner  is  superintendent  of  the  Brookville  schools. 

F.  Treudley  is  still  superintendent  of  the  Union  City  schools. 

Erastus  Test  is  principal  of  the  Friends'  Academy  at  Plainfield. 

Frank  £.  Moore  is  principal  of  Blue  River  Academy,  near  Salem. 

J.  H.  Freeman  is  serving  his  fourth  year  as  principal  of  the  Montpelier 
schools. 

Geo.  W.  Thompson  has  charge  of  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  State 
Normal  School. 

P.  A.  Allen  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Bluffton,  and  his  success  is 
highly  commended. 

F.  £.  Andrews,  principal  of  the  Charlestown  schools,  is  dangeronsly  sick 
with  congestive  chills. 
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E.  K.  Tibbetts,  former  Sup*t  of  Jefferson  county,  is  teaching  at  Milton,  Ky, 
opposite  Madison,  Ind. 

S.  A.  Chambers,  formerly  of  New  Albany,  is  now  superintendent  of  tke 
'Schools  at  Henderson,  Ky.  * 

M.  R.  Barnard,  well  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state,  is  now  in  Chi- 
cago, in  the  real  estate  business. 

J  L.  Rippetoe  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Connersville  schools  for  13 
years,  and  still  the  schools  are  doing  well. 

Geo.  Vinnedge  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  principal  of  the  Connersville 
liigh  school,  to  take  effect  at  the  Holidays. 

G.  H.  iBogart,  after  a  year's  absence  from  the  state,  has  resumed  the  duties 
^f  a  Hoosier  school  master  in  Franklin  county. 

F.  W.  Phillips,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  representing  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  has  for  his  territory  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

Prof.  Robert  Kidd,  the  veteran  elocutionist,  is  now  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  giv- 
ing a  course  of  elocution  lessons  in  the  Central  University. 

D.  B.  Veazey,  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state,  is 
now  out  of  the  book  agency  business,  and  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Crystal 
aty.  Mo. 

Allen  Moore,  late  of  Antioch,  well  known  to  hundreds  of  Journal  readeis 
as  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  reports  his  work  at  Stan- 
berry,  Mo.,  in  flourishing  condition. 

Dr.  Earp,  of  Asbury  University,  taught  during  the  summer  in  the  Marion, 
Madison,  Putnam,  and  Clay  county  institutes.    He  is  engaged  to  teach  during 
the  Holidays  in  the  Clinton  county  institute. 

John  Pennington  is  still  principal  of  the  Spicewood  Graded  School  This 
is  a  "  country"  school,  and  yet  there  2x^  forty-nine  in  the  high  school  depart" 
ment.    Such  a  community  deserves  special  mention. 

Hoii.  B.  C.  Hobbs  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  School  of  EIooT 
tion  and  Oratory,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  subjects  are  "  Whittier,"  "Eng- 
lish Literature,"  "  Longfellow,"  "  Halleck,"  •*  Milton,"  "  Webster." 

W.  H.  Venable,  the  author  and  poet,  has  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  •*  Western  Poets,"  at  College  Hall,  Cincianati.  Mr.  Venable  was 
orce  a  '*  Hoosier  school  master,"  and  is  still  kindly  remembered  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  in  this  state. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  who  has  just  given  up  the  editorial  charge  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  school  system.  He  was  first  county  superin- 
tendent, the  president  of  one  of  the  state  normal  schools,  then  was  for  nearly 
18  years  state  superintendent,  and  has  for  the  last  ii  years  been  editor  of  the 
Journal.  He  has  made  his  mark,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  na- 
tion. 
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John  Goodison,  who  has  been  agent  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  many  years^ 
with  headquarters  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  recently  had  Indiana  added  to  his 
territory.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  fellows,  even  for  book  agents,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  and  Indiana  teachers  will  be  glad  to  know  him. 

Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart  has  just  closed  a  series  of  six  educational  lectures  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  before  a  convention  of  city  and  county  superintendents. 
The  convention  had  one  or  two  other  leading  educational  men  from  abroad 
with  them  at  the  same  time      This  is  a  new  departure  in  conventions. 

Jerome  Allen,  for  years  past  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Gcneseo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Normal  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  Prof.  Allen  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country.  He  was 
for  years  the  editor  of  Bameis  Monthly,  This  is  another  proof  that  state 
lines  do  not  limit  true  meriL 

Chas.  H.  Philips,  junior  editor  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune^  died  Nov.  5th,  of 
consumption.  He  was  only  25  years  old,  but  had  achieved  an  enviable  repu-^ 
tation  as  a  journalist.  He  was  married  about  two  years  ago,  but  a  few  months 
prior  to  his  own  death,  lost  both  his  wife  and  child.  May  we  not  hope 
and  believe  that  the  happy  little  family  so  suddenly  removed  from  earth  are 
re-united  in  that  better  land. 

We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  severe  illness  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  editor  of 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Mr.  Henkle  is  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  country,  makes  an  excellent  school  journal,  and  to  crown  all  is  a  most 
agreeable  gentleman.     We  earnestly  wish  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  word  of  Mr,. 
Henkle's  death.  »  ^ 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Life  0/  Garfield, — By  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  is  now  out,  and  will  receive  no- 
tice next  month.     J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  is  State  Agent. 

Home  and  School  is  the  name  of  a  very  bright,  3-column,  8-page  educational 
paper  just  started  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  edited  by  Jasper  Goody koontz. 

Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  is  the  name  of  a  little  volume  just  pub- 
lished by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  and  will  be  noticed  next  month. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  Governments,  with  Notes  on  their  Constitutions — By 
Sam.  Pfrimmer,  published  by  J.  E.  Sherrill,  is  a  vejy  instructive  pocket  pam- 
phlet. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  educational! 
papers  in  the  United  States,  has  just  changed  editors  for  the  second  time  in  its 
history  of  30  years.  It  was  founded  January  1852,  by  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrows^ 
who  continued  its  editor  for  19  years.  Following  him  came  Dr.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  and  now  comes  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Mr.  Wickersham's  successor  as 
Sute  Superintendent.     He  is  reported  an  able  man. 
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The  National  Temperance  Almanac^  for  1882,  is  filled  with  valuable  tem- 
perance statistics  and  suggestions.     Send  10  cents  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U^  at 

Indianapolis,  and  get  it. 

TAe  Norma/  Quarterly,  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  sent  out  by  W.  F. 
Harper,  principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell.  If  you  want 
to  know  about  the  school  and  its  methods,  send  for  it. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  retires  from  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Unim, 
Lyman  Abbott,  who  has  been  associate  editor  and  done  most  of  the  work  for 
several  years  past,  is  now  sole  editor.    The  Union  was  never  better  than  now. 

Christian  Indicator,  Vol  I.,  No.  I,  is  at  hand.  It  is  published  at  Kokomo^ 
and  edited  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Pucketl.  It  is  started  as  the  state  organ  for  the 
Christians  (New  Lights)  of  Indiana.  Every  member  of  the  church  will  ap- 
preciate it,  and  should  give  it  a  hearty  support. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor^  an  excellent  little  paper  for  bojrs  and  girls, 
published  at  Greenfield,  Ind ,  with  D.  H.  Goble  proprietor,  and  Lee  0.  Harris 
editor,  has  again  changed  its  dress,  and  decidedly  for  the  better.  It  is  now  a 
3-column,  16-page,  neat,  attractive  paper,  and  till  January  only  25  cents  per 
year. 

Word- Buildings  for  the  use  of  Classes  in  Etymology. — By  S.  S.  HaldcmaiL 
Philadelphia :     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  little  book  (55  pages)  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  depart* 
ment  of  Etymology — that  of  constructing  words.  Allied  words  are  grouped 
together,  and  thus  their  relations  become  more  apparent.  It  is  decidedly  ibe 
best  little  book  within  our  knowledge. 

LitteWs  Living  Age  is  an  eclectic  magacine.  It  comes  each  week  frtugbt 
with  the  cream  of  all  the  other  magazines.  It  gives  three  and  a  quarter 
thonsand  double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  The  best 
articles  written  by  the  best  authors,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  prioted 
in  the  best  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines  of  the  Old  World,  are  re-printed 
in  this  magazine.     It  is  a  library  in  itself.    Price  ^8.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Sunday^  1 88 1 — Pictures  and  Pages  for  Young  and  Old,  with  upwards  of 
200  Illustrations  by  emitient  artists.     New  York :     E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

There  is  no  special  reason  why  this  book  should  be  called  "  Sunday,"  jet 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  might  not  be,  properly,  read  on  Sunday.  Nearly 
half  the  space  is  taken  up  with  pictures,  and  most  of  them  are  excellent  ones. 
While  the  reading  and  the  pictures  will  interest  grown  people,  they  will  be 
specially  attractive  to  boys  and  girls. 

He  GivJh  His  Beloved  Sleep.— By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.     Full  gilt  $1.50. 

This  most  exquisite  little  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning  has  been  profusely  and 
artistically  illustrated,  printed  in  faultless  type,  on  heavy,  rich,  and  finely -tinted 
paper,  and  bound  in  a  style  as  tasteful  as  can  be  easily  conceived,  and  thos 
offered  as  a  Christmas  book.  A  more  beautiful  little  present  could  hardly  be 
found. 
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Hoify  Berries^  with  Original  Illustrations — By  Ida  Waugh.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    50  pp.     Price  I2.50. 

This  little  book  is  simply  exquisite.  Out  of  all  the  beautifully  illustrated 
books  of  the  season  this  stands  at  the  head.  The  paper  is  extra  heavy  and 
«xtra  fine ;  the  pictures  are  of  little  children  and  in  varied  colors ;  the  rhymes 
are  simple  and  childlike;  the  whole  book  is  a  work  of  art,  and  is  "a  joy  for- 
ever." It  is  essentially  a  child's  book,  not  to  read,  but  to  look  at.  A  child 
50  years  old  will  be  delighted  as  he  turns  its  pages. 

A  Shorter  Course  in  Civil  Government, — By  Calvin  Townsend.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  John  C.  Ellis,  Chicago, 
Western  Agent. 

The  above  consists  of  70  lessons  (240  pages],  and  is  adapted  to  a  shorter 
course,  as  is  usually  demanded  by  high  schools  and  academies.  The  author's 
***  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  "  is  well  known  as  a  pioneer  work  and  a  stan- 
dard work  on  this  subject.  This  book  pursues  the  analytic  method,  and  is 
adapted  to  class  work,  with  review  questions,  etc.  As  to  type,  arrangement 
and  binding,  no  prettier  book  has  been  published. 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  foumal^  Vol.  IV.,  No.  I.  T.  H. 
Bush,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111.     Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Editor. 

It  is  probable  that  few  of  our  readers  realize  what  a  rich  storehouse  of  in- 
formation is  contained  in  this  quarterly  Journal.  It  is  a  specialty  devoted  to 
the  historic  and  prehistoric  antiquities  of  all  lands,  but  the  intelligence  which 
it  conveys  on  subjects  which  are  closely  connected  with  Bible  studies  render 
it  invaluable.  The  magazine  has  improved  from  the  very  beginning,  and  is 
very  creditable  to  Ameri(  an  scholarship.  It  has  a  broad  field  before  it,  and 
deserves  to  be  well  supported. 

The  Eclectic,  published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  standard 
magazines  of  this  country.  The  name  indicates  its  character ;  it  is  made  up 
of  articles  selected  from  the  leading  magazines  of  the  world.  It  takes  the 
eream  of  each.  It  is  a  monthly,  and  gives  more  reading  matter  than  any 
other  monthly.  It  is  a  library  of  literature  within  itself.  The  best  thinking 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  Old  World,  in  literature,  aft,  hfstory,  science, 
social  science,  fill  its  pages.  Its  engravings  are  the  finest  made.  Many  of 
them  are  wofthy  elegant  frames  and  a  place  in  the  parlors  of  the  wealthiest 
homes.  Price  per  year,  ^$5.  To  any  one  sending  us  ^$5.50  we  will  send  the 
Eclectic  and  this  Journal. 

Hannah  Jane — By  David  Ross  Locke  {Petroleum  V,  Nasby),  Illustrated. 
Boston:     Lee  &  Shepard.     Full  gilt  I1.50. 

This  poem  is  Rev.  Mr.  Nasby's  best.  While  it  is  quaint  in  form  and  collo- 
quial and  simple  in  style,  it  touches  the  heart  and  .is  full  of  power.  No  one 
can  read  it  and  not  be  touched  and  raised  by  it.  An  eminent  critic  says  of  it : 
*^  It  is  so  thoroughly  human,  that  while  a  tear  glistens  in  the  eye  a  smile  will 
twinkle  on  the  lips,  and  the  heart  be  made  happier  and  better."  It  is  elabo- 
rately and  richly  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound,  and  intended  as  a  Holiday 
book. 
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Lyrics  of  Home-Land. — By  Eugene  J.   Hall.    Chicago :     S.   C   Griggs 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  i6o  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  ele- 
gantly bound  and  elegantly  illustrated.  The  writer  describes  in  rhyme  a  great 
variety  of  scenery  and  incidents  familiar  to  every  person  who  knows  anything 
about  country  life.  The  language  is  '4o  the  manor  bom/'  and  abounds  in 
provincialisms.     Some  of  the  pieces  are  quite  amusing. 

The  verses  are  generally  in  correct  meter,  but  not  many  of  them  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  poetry. 

m 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — The  first  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  appeared 
in  November,  1857.     Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  single  issue  which 
has  not  more  or  less  successfully  realized  the  wish  of  Mr.  Phillips,  its  first 
publisher,  "  that  the  magazine  should  represent  what  is  best  in  American 
thought  and  letters.''     It  has  not  aimed  to  secure  popularity  by  sensatiooai 
articles,  or  by  supeificial  treatment  of  subjects  in  which  the  people  are  inter* 
ested.     The  ablest  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  its  pages.     It  is  not 
illustrated,  all  the  space  being  given  to  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects. 
Persons  subscribing  before  December  20ih  will  get  the  Nov.  and  Dec.  Nos. 
of  iSBi,/ree.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Voun^  Americans  in  Japan^  or  the  Adventures  of  the  Jeivett  Family  ami. 
their  Friend  Otto  N^mbo-^^y  Edward  Greey.     Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  book  is  in  part  ideal.  The  writer  went  to  Japan  27  years  ago.  and  has 
lived  there  many  years  and  traveled  much  over  the  country.  The  book  de- 
scribes the  adventures  of  an  American  family  and  a  young  Japanese  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  United  States.  While  the  family  and  the  conversations 
are  imaginary  the  scenery,  the  customs,  the  people,  the  incidents  are  all  reaL 
The  book  is  founded  in  fact,  but  put  in  this  shape  to  make  it  more  attractive 
to  boys  and  girls.  We  know  of  no  other  book  from  which  young  people  can 
gain  so  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  this  very  interesting  people. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  graphic. 

Who  Wrote  It  ^^Kn  Index  to  the  Authorship  of  the  more  noted  works  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature.  By  William  A.  Wheeler.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard,  1881. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  the  above  is  not  to  furnish  a  univetsal  index  to 
literature,  but  to  simply  give,  in  the  space  of  175  pages,  a  handy-book  for  as- 
certaining or  verifying  the  authorship  of  famous  poems,  plays,  essays,  novels, 
romances,  philosophical  and  literary  treatises,  and  the  like,  so  far  as  they  bear 
a  distinctive  title. 

Certainly  such  a  book  will  be  a  valuable  reference.  We  time  and  again 
wish  to  know  the  author  of  a  book,  poem,  novel,  etc.,  and  have  no  means  of 
learning.    Teachers  especially  need  such  a  book. 

German  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary. — By  Dr.  Zur  Brucke,  Director 
of  Chicago  School  of  Modem  Languages.     Chicago :     S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

The  motto  of  this  book  is  **  Little  reading,  wi.h  much  speaking."  It  is 
based  on  the  conversational,  or  natural  order.    The  speaking  lessons  deal  with 
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a  wide  range  of  familiar  subjects,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  hearing, 
parts  r.f  the  human  body,  etc.  By  continually  repeating  the  same  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  in  an  ever-changing  variety  of  forms,  the  substance  of 
each  lesson  is  gradually  and  indelibly  engraved  upon  the  memory  of  the 
learner.  By  thoroughly  mastering  each  lesson  before  attempting  the  next, 
and  by  following  carefully  all  the  directions  of  this  book,  one  can  make  very 
rapid  progress  toward  speaking  the  German  language. 

The  New  Method^  or  School  Expositions. — By  R.  Heber  Holbrook.  Dan- 
ville :     }.  £.  Sherritl. 

This  is  a  book  of  about  140  pages,  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  method  of 
school  exposition.  Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
work  which  is  to  show  how  examination  papers  and  other  written  products  of 
school  work  may  be  arranged  in  the  school  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
intelligible  and  attractive  to  visitors.  The  idea  is  a  good  one — well  carried 
out — and  would  help  many  a  teacher  to  create  among  the  patrons  of  his  school 
an  interest  in  school  work.  Next  follow  sixty  pages  of  varying  value,  seti^g 
forth  methods  of  teaching  about  twenty  subjects,  and  specially  advertising 
Holbrook's  Apparatus.  Part  IV.,  of  six  pages,  is  descriptive  of  mounting  ma- 
terial,  and  should  have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  ten  pages  describing 
"  school  expositions."  The  appendices  are  put  in  to  fill  out  the  book,  and  are 
of  very  small  value.  The  whole  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  book  when  a  ten- 
page  pamphlet  would  have  been  ample  for  all  things  new  or  valuable  pre- 
sented. • 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Read  the  advertisement  of  the  Dictionary  Holder. 


Eclectic  Academy — A  Summer  School  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Stu- 
dents.   For  Catalogue,  address  F.  M.  Westhafer,  Dover  Hill.  12-31 

Cyrus  Smith,  Agent  for  Sheldon  &  Co.  in  this  State,  has  his  office  at  No. 
12,  Journal  Building.  Teachers  visiting  the  city  are  invited  to  call  and  see 
hinu 


The  Home  and  School  Visitor — A  sixteen  page  monthly,  printed  on 

book  paper,  expressly  for  boys  and  girls.    This  paper  is  carefully  graded  for 

supplementary  reading,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  little  boys 

'  or  girls  just  beginning  to  read,  as  well  as  the  advanced  student  in  literature. 

Price  25  cents  per  year  until  Jan.  ist,  1882.    After  that  date,  40  cents, 

D.  H.  GOBLE,  Publisher, 

LsK  O.  Harris,  Editor.  Greenfield,  Iiid. 

Wanted — Agents  for  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  General  Garfield,  a 
most  attractive  and  fascinating  Biography.  Price  $2.00.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Teachers  can  readily  add  ^50  a  month  to  their  salaries  without  neg- 
lecting their  schools.  A.  C  Shortridgb,  Indianapolis.  . 
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6i6  INDIANA  SCHOOL  /OVRNAt. 

See  the  new  advertisement  of  the  State  Normal  SchooL    Itwillpajte 
read  it. 


Teachers  Wanted — To  examine  the  American  Jttvenile  Speaker  aid 
Songster,  It  contains  40  pyp.  songs  with  Gymnastics  in  song,  march  and  ex- 
ercise songs;  50  selections  for  declamations  or  supplemental  reading  lessons; 
II  pp.  choice  thoughts  for  memorizing;  and  17  short,  spicy  dialogues.  127 
pp.,  bound  in  board,  40  cents. 

Send  40  cts.  for  sample.  lo-tf  C.  A.  Fykk,  Brysin,  0. 


YOU    CAN'T    DO    IT. 

* 
You  can't  teach  and  interest  that  class  of  little  ones  as  well  without  Hun- 
ter's Alphabet  Cards  as  you  can  with  them.    A  ten  A  font,  200  letters^  gd 
heavy  card  board,  sent  by  mail  for  25c. 

Address  Paul  F.  Hunter  &  Co., 

I  i-2t  Bloomington,  Ind. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS. 


The  only  newspaper  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  use 
of  schools.  Issued  monthly.  Gives  summary  of  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world.  Terms :  Single  copy,  35  cts.  To  clubs  of  10  or  more,  25  cts. 
10  sample  copies  for  trial  in  school  sent  to  any  address,  free. 

Henry  D.  Stevens,  Editor,  N.  W.  cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  Ste., 
11 -3t  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


■e: 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |l5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  leachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  I1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  tend  oar  mootkly 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

l-tf  18  West  Washington  Street. 

BUCKJE'TE  BEIX  FOVUlMtT* 

MauMiMktd  in  183T. 
8ap«rlor  B«1U  of  Copper  and  TIil 
■iouDtad  with  the  bciiSotatvEani- 
inga,  for  C*«ire*«.  SdnooU,  F^rmi, 
Fa€tortM,  Clmrt  JToimm,  Fm  Almrmt, 
Tomtr  Clodu,  Cktmm,  ais.  JToUy 
Warranted. 

XlliuumMd  CatelecM  Mat  Vtm. 

WASnCKEM  dfc  TUT, 

lOSaadlMJ 


€€ 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  VISITOR."—^,  k  observer. 


the  pages  of 


TIfE  GREATEST  LIVING  AUTHORS,  such  as 
Prof,  Max  Muller,  Rt,  Htm,  W,  E,  Gladstone,  James  A. 
Froude,  Prof,  Huxley^  R.  A,  Proctor^  Edw,  A,  Freeman, 
Prof,  Tyndall,  Dr.  IV,  B,  Carpenter,  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
Prof,  Goldwin  Smith,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Wm.  Blaek, 
Miss  Thackeray,  Mrs,  Mulock'Craik,  George  MacDonald, 
Mrs,  Oliphant,  Jean  Ingelow,  Thos,  Hardy,  Matthew  Am- 
old,  W.H,Mallock,  W.IV, Story,  Tourgenieff,Rus1dn,Ten' 
nyson,  Browning,  and  many  others,  are  represented  in  the 


Ijittell's  Living  Age. 

"^HB  L.TvmG  Agb  hat  been  published  for  nearly  fort^  years,  and  has  met  with  continu- 
ous commendation  and  success.    A  weekly  magazine,  it  giyes  more  than 


^uble-column  octaro  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  expensive  form, 
considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with 
a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews, 
Criticisms,  Seri.-tl  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific, 
'Kographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Peri- 
odical Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and 
COM  PLETE  compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature, — indUpemahle  because 
it  embraces  the  productions  of  the 


malt  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics  and  Art. 

"No  other  periodical  can  compare  with  Thk  Living  Agb  in  interest  and  value.  A 
veritable  thesaurus  of  the  best  work  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  literature,  science, 
politics  and  art."- 50x/9if  7  rav#//rr. 

"  It  supplies  a  better  compendium  of  current  discussion,  information  and  investigation, 
and  gives  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  reading-matter,  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
read,  than  any  other  publication." — Boston  yourmal. 

**  It  contitins  not  only  the  best  solid  literature,  but  also  the  best  serial  stories  of  the  day. 
Its  pages  are  sufficient  to  keep  any  reader  abreast  with  the  best  printed  thoughts  of  the 
best  of  our  contemporary  writers." — Episcopal  Register^  Pkilcuie'pkia 

**  The  ablest  essays  and  reviews  of  the  day  are  to  be  found  here.  We  know  of  no  in- 
vestment of  eight  dollars  in  the  world  of  literature  that  will  yield  equal  returns."— 7 A« 
Presbyterian,  Pkiladslphia 

**To  praise  it  is  a  vork  of  supererogation." — New  York  Christian  Advocate. 

"  It  is  indispensable  in  every  household  where  any  attempt  is  made  to  keep  up  with  the 
enrrent  thought  of  the  day.  It  is  a  thorough  compilation  of  what  is  best  in  the  literature 
of  the  day,  whether  relating  to  history,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science,  politics, 
theology,  criticism,  or  9xX.."—Hart/ord  Courant. 

"  It  being  a  weekly  publication,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the  cheapest  magazine 
published  '^--Commefcial  Advertiser,  Detroit 

*'  No  reader  who  makes  himself  fimiliar  with  its  contents  can  lack  the  means  of  a  sound 
literary  culture."— Am  york  Irtbune.  • 

**  It  enables  its  readers  &i  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  civil- 
iu^nr—Pittsburgk  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  oldest  and  htal."-^ Courier-Journal,  Louisville. 

"As  much  a  necessity  as  ever  "—  ike  Advance ,  Chicago, 

"The  best  and  cheapest  periodical  in  America." — Evangelical  Churchman,  Toronto, 

Published  wbbkly  at  ^.oo  a  year,  /ree  of  postage, 

•9*TO  NEW  SUBSCRlBEkS  FOR  THE  YEAR  i88a,  remitting  before  Jan.  zst, 
the  numbers  of  z8Si  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  sabscripdons,  will  be  *tnt  gratit. 


Club  Prices. for  the  best  Home  and  Forelgrn  Literatare. 

["Possessed  of  Thb  Living  Ags  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies, 
s  subscrlt>er  will  find  himself  in  commando/ the  whole  situation.*^ — Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulfetm.] 

For  $10.50  Thb  Living  Agb  and  any  oi^e  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's 
Wetkty  or  Bastar)  will  be  sent  for  a  yeax^  postpaid :  or.  for  $9.50  Thb  Living  Agb  and  the 
St,  NKholas,  ot  AppUton*9  Journal,  or  Lippineott's  Monthly. 

ivii  Address,  UTtELL  A  CO.,  Boston t 


PUBLISHER, 
No.  26  BoBd  Street,         •  •  •  •         NEW  TOBI. 


ECLECTIC    MAGAZINE 

FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 

Now  In  Its  Toitt  Volume,  and  embracing  aoo  more  Pages  yearly.  $5  Per  Ybar.  $i  poi 
Tmkeb  Months  on  1'vial.  Its  Hne  steel  tnp-tiving*,  enlarged,  are  sold  singly  at  zoc 
each  and  in  Portfolios  at  reasonable  prii'es.  Send  for  Catalogue  containing  over  looe 
Subjecrs.  Any  Book,  Periodical,  or  Engraving,  American  and  Foreign,  sent  pre  paid  en 
receipt  of  Publisher's  price.  [t«-9t  J.  W.  AINGER,  with  tub  houss. 

FUSE   ENGKAVINGS^ 

''THE    SMILE." 

"  Fall  well  they  laughed,  with  counferfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he." 


''THE    FROWN.'' 

"  And  soon  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned." 

The  above  beautiful  engravings  appeared  in  the  Rcleeik  Magasime,  but  have  since 
much  more  highly  finished  by  the  engraver,  and  are  now  published  as  comiisnion  pieces, 
(India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They  represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school,  with  eif  ht 
boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they  fully  illustrate  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "  They  are 
finely  printed  on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Sise  of  engraved  surface,  4^x8^  inches- 
Size  to  frame,  about  ix  x  14  inches.  Prick  op  bach.  ||i.«o.  Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
•xpress,  pre  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all  print  stores. 

Address,  E.  R.  PELTON, 

zs-xt  35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

L.  i>RA.2sra  Sd  00., 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

ART  1  EOUGATIONiL  PUBUSHERS, 

PUBLISH : 

Franks  American  Text-Books  of  Art  Education.    Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 

State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

»  

TTie  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,  ¥qt  the 

use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  ud 
Science. 

Franks  Natural  History  Series.  For  Schools  and  Families.  An- 
imals and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for  in- 
struction with  object- lessons. 

Franks  Aids  for  Object-  TecuJiing^  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 


Address,  for  Catalogues  and  terms, 

HERRMANN  SCHURICHT, 

Agent  for  the  Western  States, 
MK  %ll  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  Iu, 


W^.i^lSrTED  -  A.  GOOD  AGENT 

IN  EACH  COUNTY  IN  INDIANA, 

ZELL'S  CONDENSED  GTCLOPEDIA. 


It  should  be  in  every  student  and  teacher's  -library;   in  fact,  it  is  a  library 

within  itself — containing  over  35,000  different  subjects,  and  over 

60,000  words,  with  the  PHONETIC  PRORUBaATION  OF  EACH. 

aSOUGMTBOWNto  TEE  YEAB18S1 

WITH  1880  CENSUS, 

—EMBRACING— 

Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy, 
Banking,  Biblical  Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Commerce,  Conchology,   Cosmography,  Ethics,  The 
Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Her- 
aldry, History,  Hydraulics,   Hygiene,  Juris- 
prudence, Legislation,  Literature,  Logic, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Arts,  Met- 
allurgy, Metaphysics,  Mineral- 
ogy, Military  Science,  Nav- 
igation and   Nautical 
Affairs,    Physics, 
Physiology, 
Political  Economy,  Theology,  etc. 

Examined  and  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  edncators 
of  Indiana: 

Hon.  J.  H.^Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C  RmpATH,  J.  V.  Coombs,  W.  A. 

JoNBS,  F.  P.  Adams,  N.  H.  Carver,  Warren  Darst,  W.  A, 

Bell,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  O.  I .  Kinsey,  J.  Tingley, 

Philander  Wiley,  and  nearly  every 

County  Superintendent 

in  the  State. 


Where  we  have  no  agent  the  work  will  be  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of 
retail  price. 
Sheep,  ^6.50.    Half-Morocco,  I7.00. 

G.  S.  CLINE  &  CO., 

Success ors  to  Cline  &  Caraway, 
a^tf  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


EW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 


TrAn/^U  MAfU/>/4  Duflbt's  (Hennecpiiii's)  Hew  French  Method.  TfaeFreock 
I  renCn  lYieinOQi  Methodof  F.  IJuffbt,  pans,  France  Revued  and  adn- 
ted  to  the  requirements  of  American  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Alpkbd  Hbnitbquin,  A  M^ 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  zamo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Exchange  price  75c;  Sample  copy 
and  introduction  price,  $1.20. 

P/*lanfi/\  A^loo  '^^^  Hand  Book  of  the  United  States.  Including  Double-page 
L.l/ICl/llL  nlldo  Map  of  the  United  States;  seven  Sectional  Maps;  and  all  the 
Special  Sute  Supplements  to  the  Eclectic  Ge<^graphtes ;  in  all,  8  Double-page  Maps,  so 
Full-page  Map»,  and  as^  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive  text,  together  with  latest 
Census  of  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.     $4  00. 

Hitter's  Geographical  Studies.  l'J^Vl^'^'s:^1l 
Bitter's  Comparative  Geography.  ?.s;:'rh?o"^- (SS.t^r 

William  Leonhard  Gaob.  xamo.  Geographical  Studies,  356  pp.  ComparatiTe  Geog- 
raphy, aao  pp.    Bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth.    Price  of  each,  |x.oOb 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 

I.    Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet ^ ^ ...........^SC 

II.    Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading ^. ^ ......^k. 

III.  Book  of  Tales 30c. 

IV.  Readings  in  Nature's  Book.. «...-....6sc 

V.    Seven  American  Classics. y>Cr 

VI.    Seven  British  Classics „5oe. 

Sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teackcfs 
or  school  officers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  above. 

r/%lA/\firk  Uiofrk-ittf  or  the  United  States.  Just  Published.  Entirely  New. 
LCI6CIIC   niSIOry   Hmoryofthe  Umted  states,  to  Garfield'sAdmimstratioa. 

Enterraining  in  style  of  narrative  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  featares.  Copiously 
illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  etc.  399  pp.  Full  cloth.  Sample  copy  and  latrodno- 
tion  price,  $z.oo.    Exchange  price,  60c. 

DrknAtnrm  PUrkM»  McGufTey *s  Revised  Reading  Charts.  97  Numbers, with 
rfeauing  UnanSi    script  Cbm  and  Color  Chart. 

McGufTey's  Revised  CharU,  97  Nos.  Manilla,  Portfolio... ISjoo 

McGuffey's  Revised  Charts,  97  Nos.  Heavy  Boards tA.00 

JH^A  Photographic  Reproduction  of  McGuflTey's  Revised  Reading  Charts  will  be  sent 

S rails  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  requesting  it  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Intio* 
ucing  the  Charts. 

Eclectic  Geographies,  .with  Census  of  1880. 

MoOoffejr'fl  Revised  Readers  and  Spellers.       White's  Arlthmeties. 

Ray*s  Arithmetics  and  Algrehras  Schuyler's  Algebra. 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars.  Schnyler's  Geometry. 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Holbrook's  G rammers. 

Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constltatlon.  Norton's  Philosophy. 

Andrews'  Elenientary  Ctoology.  Norton's  t  hemlstxy. 

Ck>w's  Morals  and  Manners.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorising.  Kldd's  Eloeatlon,  ete*tete. 

PRICE-LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincin.  &  New  York. 

[7-tf] 


bilMa  Stote  N«nial  SehoL 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  tb«  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term  of  this  school.  Heretofore  this 
^erm  has  benin  immediately  after  the  Holidays.  This  year  It  begins  on  the  6th<day  of 
I>ecember.  This  change  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  three  terms  of  equal  length, 
aind  thus  enable  students  who  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms  per  year  to  carry  on  their 
studies  without  loss.  This  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  terms  were  of  unequal 
leogtb. 

The  Spring  Term  begins  March  axst,  1883. 

PRESENT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Normal  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  students  in  attendance  this  year. 
The  number  of  those  entering  for  the  Elementary  or  the  Regular  Course  increases  each 
teim, 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  strictly  a  professional  school  for  those  wishing  to  prepare 
for  teaching.    It  consists  of  the  following  departments : 

Department  of  Psychology  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Department  of  Methods  and  Practice  in  Teaching. 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

Department  of  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Department  of  Natural  Science. 
Department  of  Geography. 

Department  of  Reading  and  English  Literature. 
Department  of  History  and  Civil  Government. 
Department  of  Latin. 
Department  of  Music. 
Department  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

The  work  done  in  Natural  Science  is  far  superior  to  that  formerly  done  in  this  depart' 
ment,  and  a  working  laboratory  is  provided  in  which  students  test  by  experiments  made 
by  themselves  the  truth  of  all  theories  presented, 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  Training  Schools  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Vocal  Music  are  afforded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  one  year  prepares  a  student  for  successful  teaching  in  the 
ordinary  common  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Regular  Course  of  three  years  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
Graded  or  High  Schools  in  the  State.. 

Graduates  of  first  class  High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  acquirements  are  formed 
iat*  a  aeparate  class  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  Regular  Course 
in  less  time  than  is  required  of  the  average  student. 

It  is  expected  that  these  cla&ses  will  be  able  to  finish  the  work  in  /wv  years.  Such 
classes  are  formed  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  A  janitor  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  the  only  charge.  The  expense 
•f  boarding  has  slightly  increased  over  that  of  the  last  few  terms  because  of  the  higher 
price  or  food.  The  average  cost  for  board,  furnished  room,  fuel  and  light  is  now  $3.75  to 
93.00  per  week. 

ADVANTAGES. 

All  graduates,  after  proving  their  ability  to  manage  a  school,  are  entitled  to  a  Diploma' 
which  is  a  State  License  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  valid  for 
life. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Normal  School  is  greater  than  we  can  supply. 
Those  who  can  do  fir^t  class  work  can  be  supplied  with  first  class  positions. 

For  further  information  send  for  the  last  Annual  Register  of  the  school,  or  address 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pres.  of  the  Faculty, 

xx^  TERRE  haute,  IND. 


600  AGENTS  WANTED. 


{■resh,   Brilliant,   Reliable,  Complete. 

THE 

LIFE  AND  WORK 

— OF — 

Jam  es  A..Garfield, 

Twentieth  President  of  the  United  States ^ 

BMBRACINC 

AN  ACC»UNT  OP  THE  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  HIS  BOYHOOD;  THE  STRUG- 
GLES OF  HIS  YOUTH;   THE  MIGHT  OF  HIS  EARLY  MANHOOD;   HIS 
VALOR  AS  A  SOLDIER  ;    HI9/CAREER  AS  A  STATESBIAN; 
HIS  ELECTION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY, 
—AND— 

THE  TRAGIC  STORY  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

By  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.  D., 

'author  op  RIDPATH'S  HISTORIKS  OP  TBB  UNITED  STATBS,  BTC,  RTC. 

Published  in  both  English  and  German  at  the  same  prices.' 


EMBELUSHED  WITH  FIFTY  MAGNIFICENT  EMGRAVINCS  ON  STEEL  AND  WOOD. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

ii-tf  For  cxcluHve  Territoiy. 

NATIONAL  TEACUERS'  AGENCY. 

SCHOOLS  and  FAMILIES  supplied  with  first-class  Teachers  without  charge.    Ageatt 

wan  tea  throughout  the  United  States. 
TEACHERS  will  find  the  central  location  and  "  Mutual  Plan"  of  this  Agancy  make  it 
the  best  avenue  to  situations  in  the  WEST  and  SOUTH. 
Send  stamp  for  applica'tion-form  to 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

WW  School  and  library  supplies  )  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

at  lowest  rates.  j  [  lo-tf  ] 

THE 

CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Furnishes  everything  a  School  of  Teacher  needs  at  a  large  discount. 
Send  stamp  and  learn  how  to  increase  your  income. 
H^  Agents  for  the  Reversible  Writing  Book  and  the  Universal  Graded  Grammar  Blanks. 

['otfj , 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  k  Yalisss 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


\  . 


f    -^ 


1.' 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  op  Universal  Knowledge,  com- 
plete in  two  super-royal  octavo  volumes  of  over  i^ooo  pages  each, 
illustrated  with  numerous  colored  maps  and  over  three  thousand 
engravings,  beautifully  printed  and  splendidly  bound,  comes  to 
ih€  fronts  not  only  as  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  also  as  the  latest 
cyclopedia  published.    It  is  a  triumph  of  literary  enterprise.    Its 
price  is  within  the  reach  of  all.     It  v&for  the  people^  and  the  peo- 
ple want  it.    One  agent  has  sold  37  sets  within  3  weeks;  another 
"has  sold  40  sets;  another  31  sets  in  ten  days.    We  give  exclusive 
Jtrritory.     Good  agents  can  make  money.     We  want  about  50 
more  good  canvassers. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


GEMS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

This  valuable  and  instructive  book  contains  gems  of  thought 
irom  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  carefully  written  original  matter  upon  all  those  im- 
portant topics  which  comprise  the  minor  details  of  life.  It  is  a 
work  which  is  especially  needed  to  prepare  the  youthful  character 
ior  a  brilliant  career  in  society,  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  thorough 
education,  and  strengthen  those  social  and  moral  laws  which  are 
endorsed  by  the  highesi*  authority  in  Gems  of  Deportment 

It  abounds  in  passages  of  good  common  sense,  keen  wit,  tender 
poetic  gems  and  forcible  incident.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  guide  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  gives  the  minutiae  of  everyday  be- 
havior in  good  society  so  thoroughly  that  all  can  understand 
and  learn. 

The  Author,  the  Artist,  the  Student,  the  Farmer,  the  Artisan, 
Wife  and  Mother,  can  all  find  something  of  value  in  its  pages. 

The  etiquette  of  daily  life,  the  ethics  of  Fashion,  the  customs 
of  refined  society,  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  all  occasions  of 
interest. 

How  TO  BE  GOOD — HoW  TO  BE  POLITE — HoW  TO  BE  GRACE- 
FUL— How  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL — ReCIPES,  HiNTS,  RULES  OF  BE- 
HAVIOR, Dress,  Conversation,  Education,  Marriage,  Dil 
voRCE,  How  to  Travel,  etc  Gems  of  Deportment  will  tel- 
the  reader  all  this,  and  much  more. 

Tki bMk  win  be  u  nunl  liie— ciTen  5>^  by  8  iiebei;  it  vUl  CMtiii  trer  400  pagM  of  fiit 
Wry,  tilted  ptpcr.    ItiinbitniiallytiatrtiitidlybeuiMdieiditprieiinimfrm 
iwHiigtefltjleofbMb;.  J.   M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  36  East  .Market  StfMt,  Indianapolii* 


The  Best  Reading  Books. 


McGmMey'a 

Sertaed  BeiSora  Ai0pi9i  1 

For  Pnndpal 

'  Cit9€s,  Towns  and  OmnHeSy  including:              | 

Ttrre  Haute, 

Fort  Wayne, 

South  Bend, 

Connersville* 

Sullivan, 

Richmond, 

Warsaw, 

Bourbon, 

Anderson, 

Dubois  County, 

Fairmount, 

Remington, 

Brown  CouAty, 

Denver, 

Seymour, 

Bloomiield, 

Valparaiso, 

Princeton, 

Corydon, 

Lagro, 

Eminence, 

Patricksburg, 

Garrett, 

Franklin, 

Rensselaer, 

Warren, 

'  Morgan  County, 

Idaville, 

•Union  City, 

Elast  Connersville^ 

Bunker  HiU. 

Martinsville, 

Knightstown, 

Huntington, 

Mooresville, 

Tipton, 

Fremont, 

Rushville, 

Wamck  County » 

Korth  Manchester, 

Centerton, 

Vigo  County, 

Antioch, 

Worthington, 

Salem, 

Dublin, 

Spencer  County, 

Petersburg, 

Thomtown, 

Posey  County, 

Spencer, 

Brooklyn, 

Nashville, 

Winamac, 

Greensburg, 

New  Harmony, 

Reynolds, 

Paragon, 

Elletsville, 

Bremen, 

Xenia, 

Rochester, 

Wabash  County, 

Daviess  County, 

Argos. 

Hartford  City, 

Monroe  County, 

Goodland. 

Lincolnville, 

Boonville, 

Amboy, 

Lafontaine, 

Bloomington, 

Portland, 

Mt.  Etna, 

Montezuma, 

Somerset, 

Lebanon, 

Monrovia, 

Roan, 

Union  County, 

Columbus, 

Roanoke, 

Frankton, 

Harveysburg, 

Carthage, 

Rich  Valify,                       \ 

Monroeville, 

Williamsport, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

wsrAfcGuFFEY's  Readers  are 

IN  Exclusive  use  in 

Seventy-five  Counties  in  Indiana.'^i^ 

VAN  ANTWBHP,  BRAQO  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  CiadaiuiU  and  New  Yock. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

NEW  ANb  STANDARD  TCXT-BOOK8. 

Eclectic   History    Jost  PuUliihed.    EntiKly  New.    History  of  tbe  United  18totes»^ 

to  Oarfield^B  Adminlfltration.    EnierUlnlng  in  style  of  namtiTe- 
of  the  and  full  d  new  and  ennreniiig  lealnrei.    Oopiondy  illiutnited 

with  AAapa,  Portraits,  Ac    892  pp.    Fall  cloth.    Sample  eopy 
United   States,      and  introduction  prloe,  11.00.    Exchange  prloe,  6O0. 

McGuffey's         ^  Namben,  with  Script  Chart  and  Color  Chart. 

^  HcQuffey'a  BeriMd  Charts,  27  Nos.  Manilla,  Portfolio,  ..«...|S4X>' 

Revised  McOuirey'a  BeTiaed  Charta,  27  Noa.  Heavy  Boarda.. 10.00 

*A  Fhotographlo  Beprodactien  of  HoGofl^'a  Bevlaed  Bea4«^ 


RaaW  '  f^U   i4       '^^  Charts  will  be  sent  obatis  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Offloer 

r\eaain£  W^narXS.    rtqaeedngU  for  examination  with  a  Tlew  to Intxedueingdharta. 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

.".  T'Ae  latest  and  freshest  series  ;  covering  a  wider  range  of  the  best  literal 
twre  than  any  other  series  ;  better  and  mor^  profusely  illustrated  than  any  other 
series  ;  superior  in  gradation^  and  attractively  and  tnbstantially  bound. 


Nkw  York  City,  SAdtAMENTO,  CoLaMRUs,  O., 

CiNcraKATi,  Fort  Waynb,  Saint  Louis, 

DuBUQUB,  San  Francisco,  Trrre  Haitte, 

B&OOKI.YN,  N.  Y.,  TOPSXA,  CHATTAIIOOCA^ 

anA  1, 000  other  Cities  and  Xown$. 

ie<roh«tiM    Introductioii  and 
«»«»>•»««•     Sample  Copy. 

McGniiey's  Revised  Fiist      Eclectic  Reader  |o  10              |o  16 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Render  .        .          15  3 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third    Eclectic  Reader  20  42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader  .        .          85  50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader  .              40  72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader  .        .          50  85 

McGuffey's  Revised  Spelling  Book       •        .  .               10  18 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing     .        .  50 

Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic  [Key  75c.]  .  50  85 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition   25  4a 

Harvey's  Revised  Englbh  Grammar        .        *        .  40  65 

Eclectic  Parsing  Book 30 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics  akd  Algebras. 

Eclectic  Geographies  and  Copy  Books,  Etc.,  Etc. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincin.  &  New  York. 
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CO^VPERTHVVrAIT  &  CO. 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

-MONROE'S  Rioders  and  SpelUn.     BERARjyS  New  U.  S.  Hisi&ry. 

MONROES Rioding  Ckaris.  GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 

MONROES  Vocal  Gymnastics.  RO  YSES  American  Literature. 

WARRENS  New  Geographies.         APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 

GREENES  New  Grammars.  APGAR'S  Geograph' I  Drawing- Baok 

MA  GARS  Arithmetics  and  Algebra.   WARREN'S  Geographical  Charts. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  EXCHANGE. 

Address  F.  8.  BELDEN, 

4-3t  25  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lakeside  Summer  School  of  Science  for  Teacliers 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION  JULY  4th  to  AUGUST  6th,  i88t. 

This  school  is  organized  for  (he  purpose  of  making  teachers  familiar  with 

-  correct  methods  of  instruction  in  those  branches  of  natural  science  which  seen 

best  suited  for  public  school  work.    The  second  session  of  this  school  will  be 

operTed  as  above  mentioned  for  a  term  of  5  weeks,  with  increased  facilities,  a 

greater  number  of  departments,  and  an  enlarged  corps  of  instructor. 


•CHEMISTRY, 

BOTANY, 

PHYSICS, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  and 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BOARD  OF  MANAQBRa 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  President. 
Principal  A.  G.  Farr,  Treasurer. 
Superintendent  JNO.  P.  Patterson,  Secretary. 

ii  full  list  of  the  faculty  is  presented  in  the  circular. 

The  school  is  located  at  Lakeside,  Ottowa  county,  Ohio,  12  miles  byiteam- 
'  boat  from  Sandusky.    lakeside  is  a  cool,  salubrious  and  pleasant  suouner  r^ 
sort.    The  accommodations  are  ample  and  the  expenses  moderate. 

For  circulars  and  further  infomiaUon,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
••f  Managers,  Superintendent  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  Washington  C.  H^  Fayette 
K^unty,  Ohio,  4-4t 


TJU  rad  in  the  Thing;  the  Law  in  the  Mind;  the  Me/hod  in  Both:* 

A  monthly  paper,  8  pp.,  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  as  having  a  ground ' 
m  reason,  the  same  as  aay  other  science  and  attendant  art,  and  nat  grounded  merely  in  -y 
"cut  and  try." 

Its  articles  are  in  connected  series,  and  form  studies  in  their  respective  subjects. 

The  only  paper  which  devotes  especial  attention  to  methods  of  study — methods  of  study 
by  the  teacher  himself. 

Tlse  Principles  to  which  the  Sabject-Matter  of  School  Edneatloii,  other 
than  Pertonal  and  Lioeal,  la  Sooffht  to  be  Conformed. 

X.  Kdnomtion,  on  the  aide  of  the  teaeher,  is  a  conscious  process,  hy  pre> 
azxanged  and  inter-dependent  steps  toward  a  definite  end.  Its  law  is,  "  The  &ct  in  the 
thing  and  the  law  in  the  mmd  determine  the  method." 

a.  The  Edncation  of  the  School  ts  a  sphere  more  or  less  co-ordinate  with  that  ol 
Ae  Family,  the  Church.  Civil  Society,  Political  Society,  and  the  Bunnem  World. 

3.  ISbore  la  a  more  or  less  Complete  Science  and  Art  of  ISdncatloa. 

4.  Edocaaon  as  an  Art  depends  on :  (a  1  Knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  on* 
dcriyin^  the  Art — the  Science,  (b)  Knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
both  in  Its  purely  scientific  form,  and  as  organised  from  the  Teacher's  paint  of  view, 
(c)  Krperlonce  and  Fltneaa. 

^.  Education  as  a  Science  embraces:  (a)  The  Philosophy  of  Bdncatloa— the 
cntical  knowledge  of  the  environment  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  of  the  various  processes, 
eonndona  and  nnconscloaa»  involved  (b)  The  Psychology  of  Edncation— the 
knowledge  of  the  Consclona  processes  of  the  mind  in  eoucatinn,  their  development,  pro» 
dncts,  and  laws,  (c)  The  Methc^dology  of  Edncation  or  Methods—the  knowl- 
edge  of  how  to  adjust  the  processes  of  the  learning  mind  to  the  subject-matter  of  instruc- 
tion,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  sought.  Both  subject-matter  and  procesees  are 
organic,  i.  e.,  their  parts  are  related  like  a  set  of  living  organs. 

6.    The  Porpose  of  the  School  is  Beharlor  and  Scholarship,    (a)  Behwrlor  as  . 
the  ground  of  schourship,  and  as  condiuonsU  to  the  future,  good  citizen,    (b,  Scholar* 
ihip  as  a  condition  of  mind,  the  resultant  of  organic  and  connected— not  fragmentary-^ 
acts  of  knowing  so  much  of  each  suliject  of  instruction  as  is  studied.     To  hold  In  pos- 
session the  facts  and  the  tools  of  thought  and  be  able  to  nse  both. 

30  cents  n  year;  95  cants  six  months.       Address  8.  g.  PABB, 

i-3t  Terre  Haute,  Ihd. 

JOHNSTON'S   NATIONAL   SERIES 

ZIGS      SOSOOZ.      Ms^PSp 

BMGKAVBO  AND  PUBUSRBD  SY 

-W.  Sb  JL.  K:.  JOHITSTOIT. 

ADOPTBO   BY  CHICAGO   BOARD  OF  BDUCATION. 

This  well  known  series  possesses  the  following  advanuges :  From  the  great  demand- 
tbey  are  constantly  at  presjL  and  no  Map  is  ever  printed  without  being  thoroughly  re- 
vised. The  Maps  are  careiuUy  printed  in  permanent  Oil  Colors.  The  Series  is  the 
■kost  extensive  published,  consisting  of  nearly  80  Maps  and  Illustrations,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made.  They  are  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  Flam  or  Var 
nished,  the  best  materials  only  being  used.  The  whole  Series  is  of  one  uniform  size' 
aamely :  50  by  4a  inches.  The  map  of  United  Steles  has  just  been  put  upon  an  entirely 
new  plate,  and  the  map  of  Europe  shows  all  the  changes,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  ' 
Berha.    Also  a  new  map  of  Africa,  with  all  the  recent  changes.    Price  of  each  map,  $5.00. 

POUnCAI«  GISOORAPHT. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  one  Map;  World,  Mercator's  Projection;  Eastern  • 
Hemisphere:    Western  Hemisphere;  Europe;  England;  Scotland;    Ireland;   Briush 
Iiles;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.;  United  States:  ^uth  America;  France;  Spain  and' 
Portugal;  Italy;   Caatral  Europe;  Orkney  and  Shetland;  Asia;    India;  Africa;  Cape 
Colony;  America;  North  America;  Australia;  New  Zealand,  in  counties;  Pacific  Ocean. 
CI.A8SICAI.  AND  SCKIFIIIBAI.  GEOGBAPH   • 

Orbis Veteribus  Notus:  Italia  Antiqua:  Graecia  Antiqua;  Asia  Minor;  Orbis  Roman- 
as ;  Travels  of  St.  Paul :  Outline  Map  of  Countries  bordering  on  Mediterranean ;  Canaan 
•ad  Palestine  ;  Bible  Countries. 

PHYSICAL  GSOGBAPHT. 

World,  in  Hemispheres ;  Euro^;  Asia;  Africa;  America. 

OinXIME  OR  TEST  MAPS  (nnletteTed.) 

Uaifnrm  with  the  Maps  of  Political  Geography,  showing  the  Outlines,  Riven,  Meun- 
fins,  Towns,  and  Political  Divisions,  without  names.  Full  Colored.  Size,  co  bv  ^» 
tochei.  »  5«  «y  4B 

^ITorld,  in  Hemispheres;  World,  M creator;   Europe;  England:   Scotland;  Ireland  f 
British  Isle's;  Asia;  India;  Africa;  America;  Palestine ;  Classical  Map'ot  Countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  W.  A*  OIaMSTCD* 
80I  Bgeat  in  the  Uhited  States.                                    378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Fftr  mal^  bv  /  Janseu,  McClurg  &  Co. ,  Chicago. 

g_^(  tor  saie  oy...„.,...,....^....^.|^^jj^^^  ^^^^  g^^  Chicago. 


a.  I.  JONES  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIOMS 


SEYMOUR'S  Arithmetics. 


(A  TWO  BOOK  SERIES.) 


VICKROY'S    GRAMMARS. 


HOTZE'S  PHYSICS  and  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Jameson's  Rhetorical  Method  and  Se- 
lections for  Reading. 


Morgan's  Literary  Studies  from  the  Great 

Poetical  Authors. 


ROSENSTENGEL'S  GERMAN   READER 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

G.  I.  JONES  &  CO.'. 

jt  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOM/NGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
mi  Term  he^^ns  Sept  2,  1880.       Winter  Term^  Jan.  4,  1881* 


THUEB  COIXBOIATE  COUIUSES I 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Coune  In  Geoeml  Science. 

Also, »  Prepamtory  Coim«. 


VWU  Term  b^iint  with  the  opeam|f  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Momiaf  ,  Sep- 
'>  tember  «,  iSta.     Studeats  to  he  eaaauaed  ahoaid  yrmat  thaaudvea  two  diqra 
earlier. 

Tteitloia  Woe.    Coatingent  fee,  $3  per  Tana.    Library  Fee  reqalred  of  all,  90  eeata. 
Fees  auist  be  paid  atfktly  ia  advaaoo. 


Wonaen  Admitted  to  all  coianea  oa  aaaM  ooaditiona  as  Ilea. 

For  Catalagnc,  and  other  infonaatioa,  address 

Jl.  R.  H0WS»  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Preheat. 

August  ex,  x8io.  \S'Vrt\ 

"  ■      -  ■■ 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents^  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Yalisea 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


S' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i'So 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sundavrsckool  Teachtrs) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patten,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  hare  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  moBtMy 
tof  new  bpoiks  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Boixr^n,  Staroo-axt  &  Oo., 

j^i  18  West  Washington  Street 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

Sfortbern  Indiana  ITormal  Sdw 

AND 

Business  InstHute. 

VALPARAISO^ IJfDIAJ/A. 


The  atteadM>€«  durisg  tb«  i»r«a«At  tena  is  truly  vondcrluL    «9»  in  adTsace  of  aay 
term. 

Aaother  reductioa  in  expenses— $95  pays  tuition,  board,  and  room-reat  for  one  tern  01  lea 

These  are  lower  rates  thaa  are  offered  br  aoy  other  school. 

Exteasive  preparatioas  are  beias  made  Mr  the  Fall  Term,  which  wS  open  Aafust  iflh 

TEACHINO  FORCE  INCIIEASED. 

That  which  has  girtn  this  school  its  high  poeitioa  among  eoucstkutsJ  iactitutioae,  tad  which  < 
aot  be  eajoycd  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  eficiettt  tea^Mts  sic  1 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendaace,  aad  the  multiplied  interests  demaad  SMra  help 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEYp 

Of  LebmdB,  Ohio.    They  have  taken  a  half-inteicot  in  the  institutioa. 

This  win  enable  us  to  give  more  atuntxoa  to  the  busiaasi  iatercsts  of  the  school*  aad  Aat  giiaily 
elevate  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mb.  ft  Mrs.  Kinsby  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  ts  wefl  coishiihei.. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  msny  years. 

besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  We  in  charge  of  Literature  and  Hietoty,  vkaA 
will  aow  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  aad  CeVegeaof  thr 
East,  aad  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  spedaltr  ef  Literature  aad  fliMWf, 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  scnool. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMKN'T. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actnal  Business  Plan.  The  Depaalmeet  eeu 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one. of  the  Quest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  tbe  moel  exlenafr 
Kae  ol  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  Tbe  attendance  being  so  large  fnaUt*«s 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  affords  advantages  for  tboroogbaoft 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  di  beisaesi 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  ceoldb* 
suggested. 

PEJTMAJ^SHIP. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  fjoa  or  9«eo  hot 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCVTIOJI  AJfD  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

M.  £.  BoOAKTS,  a  graduate  of  ^he  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  aad  one  of  the  beat  EleculiBiBilsia 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  importaat  branches.  A  spedslty  made  of 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 

SXPEKSES. 

Tuition  $lr.oo  per  term.    Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accomaaodatieee  ai« 

first'Class  in  every  respect.  _,  ^ad 
Books. — Books  mav  be  rejted  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  pnce. 

For  further  particuurs  address  ^'^^ 

7-tf  H.  B.  BROWN,  PlhiBlpil. 


G.  I.  JONES  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


SEYMOUR'S  Arithmetics. 


(A  TWO  BOOK  SERIES.) 


VICKROY'S    GRAMMARS. 


HOTZE'S  PHYSICS  and  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Jameson's  Rhetorical  Method  and  Se- 
lections for  Reading. 


Morgan's  Literary  Studies  from  the  Great 

Poetical  Authors. 


ROSENSTENGEL'S  GERMAN  READER. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

G.  I.  JONES  &  CO.. 

jt  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Best  Reading  Books. 


For  Principal  Cities y  Towns  and  Counties,  including: 


Terre  Haute, 

Connersville. 

Warsaw, 

Dubois  County, 

Brown  County, 

Bloomfield, 

Cory  don, 

Patricksburg, 

Rensselaer, 

Idaville, 

Bunker  Hill, 

Huntington, 

Fremont, 

North  Manchester, 

Antioch, 

Dublin, 

Thorn  town, 

Brooklyn, 

Greensburg, 

Paragon, 

Xenia, 

Daviess  County, 

Monroe  County, 

Boonville, 

Bloomington, 

Montezuma, 

Monrovia, 

Columbus, 

Harveysburg, 

Monroeville, 


Fort  Wayne, 

Sullivan, 

Bourbon, 

Fairmount, 

Denver, 

Valparaiso, 

Lagro, 

Garrett, 

Warren, 

Union  City, 

Martinsville, 

Mooresville, 

Rushville, 

Centerton, 

Worthington, 

Spencer  County, 

Posey  County, 

Nashville, 

New  Harmony, 

EUetsville, 

Rochester, 

Argos, 

Goodland, 

Amboy, 

Portland, 

Somerset, 

Roan, 

Roanoke, 

Carthage, 

Williamsport, 


WSrAfcGUFFEY'S  READERS  ARE 

Seventy-five  Counties 


South  Bend, 

Richmond, 

Anderson, 

Remington, 

Seymour, 

Princeton, 

Eminence, 

Franklin, 

Morgan  County, 

East  Connersville^ 

Knightstown, 

Tipton, 

Warrick  County, 

Vigo  County, 

Salem, 

Petersburg, 

Spencer, 

Winamac, 

Reynolds, 

Bremen, 

Wabash  County, 

Hartford  City, 

Lincolnville, 

Lafontaine, 

Mt.  Etna, 

Lebanon, 

Union  County, 

Frankton, 

Rich  Valley, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

IN  Exclusive  use  in 
IN  Indiana: 


VAN  ANTWBHP,  BRAQQ  ft  CO.,  PnbUthtra,  Cincinnati  and  New  York 

[4-tf] 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Eclectic  History    Juat  Published.     Entirely  New.     History  of  the  T7nited  fitetes, 

to  Garfield's  Administration.    Entertaining  in  style  «f  nam^Te 
of  the  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  featores.    Copiously  illustrated 

with  lAaps,  Portraits,  Ac,    892  pp.     Full  doth.    Sample  copy 
United  States.      and  introduction  price,  Si«00.    Exchange  price,  GOc. 

McGuffey's         ^  Numbers,  with  Script  Chart  and  Color  Chart 

McGufiey's  Revised  Charts,  27  Nos.  Manilla,  Portfolio, $5.00 

Revised  McOuffey*s  Bevised  Charts,  27  Ko.b.  He&vy  Boaids^ 10.00 

Photographic  Reproduction  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Read* 


R» art*        PKart       ^^  Charts  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer 
n eaa I ng  V^nans.    requesting  it  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introducing  charts. 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

.  •.  TAe  late$t  and  freshest  series  ;  covering  a  wider  range  of  the  best  liter  a- 
ture  than  any  other  series  ;  better  and  mor^  profusely  illustrated  than  any  other 
series  ;  superior  in  gradation^  and  attractively  and  substantially  bound. 

New  York  City,  Sacramkkto,  Columbus,  O^ 

Cincinnati,  Fort  Wayne,  Saint  Louis, 

Dubuque,  San  Francisco,  Tirre  Haute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Topska,  Chattanooga, 

and  1, 000  other  Cities  and  Towns. 

-c.^k...*^    Introduction  and 
Exchange,      gamplo  Copy. 

McGufiey's  Revised  First      Eclectic  Reader  .        ^  lo             |o  17 

McGufiey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Reader  .        .         18  30 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third    Eclectic  Reader  .              25  42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader  .        .          30  50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader  .              45  72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader  .        .          50  85 

McGuffey's  Revised  Spelling  Book       ...  10  17 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing     .        .  '      5o 

Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic  [Key  75c]           .  50                   85 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition  25                   42 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar        .        *        .  40                   65 

Eclectic  Parsing  Book         .....  20 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

Eclectic  Geographies  and  Copy  Books,  Etc,  Etc. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincin.  &  New  York. 

l4-tf] 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  People's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge,  com- 
plete  in  two  super-royal  octavo  volumes  of  over  i,ooo  pages  each, 
illustrated  with  numerous  colored  maps  and  over  three  thousand 
engravings,  beautifully  printed  and  splendidly  bound,  earnests 
the  fronts  not  only  as  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  also  as  the  latest 
cyclopedia  published.  It  is  a  triumph  of  literary  enterprise.  Its 
price  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is^r  the  people ^  and  the  peo- 
ple want  it  One*agent  has  sold  37  sets  within  3  weeks;  another 
has  sold  40  sets;  another  31  sets  in  ten  days.  We  give  exclusive 
territory.  Good  agents  can  make  money.  We  want  about  50 
more  good  canvassers. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 

GEMS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

This  valuable  and  instructive  book  contains  gems  of  thought 
from  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  carefully  written  original  matter  upon  all  those  im- 
portant topics  which  comprise  the  minor  details  of  life.  It  is  a 
work  which  is  especially  needed  to  prepare  the  youthful  character 
for  a  brilliant  career  in  society,  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  thorough 
education,  and  strengthen  those  social  and  moral  laws  which  are 
endorsed  by  the  highest  authority  in  Gems  of  Deportment 

It  abounds  in  passages  of  good  common  sense,  keen  wit,  tender 
poetic  gems  and  forcible  incident  It  is  invaluable  as  a  guide  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  gives  the  minutiae  of  everyday  be- 
havior in  good  society  so  thoroughly  that  all  can  understand 
and  learn. 

The  Author,  the  Artist,  the  Student,  the  Farmer,  the  Artisas, 
Wife  and  Mother,  can  all  find  something  of  value  in  its  pages. 

The  etiquette  of  daily  life,  the  ethics  of  Fashion,  the  customs 
of  refined  society,  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  all  occasions  of 
interest 

How  TO  BB  good — How  TO  BE  POLITE — HoW  TO  BE  GRACS- 
FUL — How  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL — ReCIPES,  HiNTS,  RuLES  OF  BE- 
HAVIOR, Dress,  Conversation,  Education,  Marriage,  Di^ 
voRCE,  How  TO  Travel,  etc.  Gems  of  Deportment  will  tel- 
the  reader  all  this,  and  much  more. 

The  kik  vfll  k  n  mml  iife--«iTcn  5^  by  8  iichei;  H  viO  aittui  mr  400  p^  ff  Imt 
kiTj,  tilted  pipir.  ItkiiliftutiaUyiidutiitieiflyWiiiaid  ieUatyrieeiiugi^ta)8tet^ 
iieeriiiKteityleefUidiig.  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

3-tf  36  East  Market  Straet,  Indianapolii. 


COW^PERTHW^AIT  &  CO, 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

MONROE'S  Readers  and  Spellers.     BERARUS  New  U,  S.  History. 

MONROES  Reading  Charts,  GOODRICH'S  Child's  History, 

MONROES  Vocal  Gymnastics,  ROYSES  American  Literature, 

WARRENS  New  Geographies,  APPLETONS  Young  Chemist, 
GREENES  New  Grammars,  APGAR'S  GeograpK I  Drawing  Book. 

HAGAJ^S  ArithmeHcs  and  Algebra,   WARRENS  Geographical  Charts, 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  EXCHANGE 

Address  F.  S.  BELDEN, 

4-3t  25  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lakeside  Simuner  Schoolof  Science  for  Teachers 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION  JULY  4th  to  AUGUST  6ih,  1881. 

I 

This  school  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  teachers  familiar  with- 
correct  methods  of  instruction  in  those  branches  of  natural  science  which  seei» 
best  suited  for  public  school  work.  The  second  session  of  this  school  will  be- 
opened  as  above  mentioned  for  a  term  of  ^  weeks,  with  increased  facilities,  a 
greater  number  of  departments,  and  an  enlarged  corps  of  instructors. 


CHEMISTRY, 

BOTANY, 

PHYSICS, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  and 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

Prof.  Albiult  H.  Tuttlb,  President, 
Principal  A.  G«  Fa&r,  Treasurer, 
Superintendent  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  Secretary, 

A  full  list  of  the  faculty  is  presented  in  the  circular. 

The  school  is  located  at  Lakeside,  Ottowa  county,  Ohio,  12  miles  by  steam- 
boat from  Sandusky.  Lakeside  is  a  cool,  salubrious  and  pleasant  summer  re-^ 
sort.    The  accommodations  are  ample  and  the  expenses  moderate. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Superintendent  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette 
County,  Ohio.  4-4! 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND, 
(Fall  Term  besrins  Sept.  2,  1880.       Winter  Term,  Jan.  4,  1881. 


THKEE  COIiUSOIATE  OOUBSEB  : 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Coarse. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Morning,  ScfK 
tember  a,  x88o.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  days 
earlier. 

Toitton  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all,  50  ctats. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presideat 

August  a  I,  x88o.  C9-<3rr] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merohant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

BUIlDING  of  a  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

<;eological  story  briefly  told, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {far Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i.7i 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  aad  will  be  giad  to  Mad  ovrraeadflr 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  tending  his  address. 

<-tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


The  People's  Oyelnpeili^^ 

JUST  WHAT  ErEBYBODY  WAJ^TS. 


FROM  EDWARD  OLHEY. 
Pro/ets&r  Matkematict,  Unxvertitf  of  Michigan 

I  am  full^  sa  tisfied  that  the  People's  CyclopedU  is  the  entyciopedia  for  the  p*opi«. 
Its  exceeding  cheapness  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  in  its  mechanical  execu* 
tkm  it  is  good  enough  for  any.  As  to  contents,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  to 
iatelligent  people  the  worii  of  such  men  as  President  McCosh,  Drs.  Wbedon,  Prime,  and 
Armitage,  Tudge  Fancher,  Superintendent  Harris,  ^nd  the  other  able  conuibutors  who 
have  luniished  the  material.  I  can  but  wish  you  success  in  introducing  it,  as  it  is  a  great 
educational  agency. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  Henry  county, 
held  at  New  Castle  June  6th,  1881,  the  report  of  the  committee  recommend- 
ing the  immediate  purchase  of  The  People's  Cyclopedia  for  all  the  schools 
of  Henry  county  was  unanimously  adopted.  Teachers  can  not  find  more  re- 
munerative employment  during  vacation  than  to  take  an  agency  for  The 
People's  Cyclopedia.  We  want  agents  to  sell  to  Township  Trustees.  Also 
to  individuals. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


GEMS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

This  is  the  *^  Boss*^  little  book  for  canvx'^sers.  It  sells  at  sight.  One  agent 
has  sold  225  copies — another  72,  in  one  month.  We  have  82  agents.  Plenty 
of  good  territory  yet.     Make  application  by  letter  at  once,  to 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


PEOPLE'S    AUTHORIZED    EDITION. 

The  Me  viseM  Me  w  TesMmemt 

KMBRACinO 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  VERSION, 

ALSO  A 

CONCISE    HISTORY   OF   THE   REVISION, 

And  of  Previous  Versions  and  Translations. 

Illustrated  with  1 20  Fine  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood^  including  a  Double" 

Page  Colored  Map. 

Bethany,  W.  Va.,  June  xs  '81. 

Dtar  Sir*:— I  send  report  of  sales  of  RCYlsed  Hew  Testament  this  morning.  I  have 
been  sick  for  ten  days  and  could  not  work.  1  only  worked  two  days  and  got  49  subscrib- 
ers. I  am  better  now,  and  will  make  out  the  xoo  this  week  if  nothing  happens.  I  sold 
7  copies  in  an  hour  one  evening.  £.  H.  CURTIS. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  excellent  reports  that  we  have 
received  from  agents  who  have  commenced  to  canvass.  A  great  many  agents 
are  selling  from  10  to  20  copies  per  day. 

This  work  is  having  an  immense  sale.  We  have  never  before  published 
any  book  which  met  with  such  a  ready  sale,  and  with  which  agents  were  so 
uniformly  successful.  The  work  is  already  thoroughly  advertised.  It  will 
sell  itself.  All  that  is  required  is  to  push  the  canvavs  now,  while  the  demand 
is  so  great,  and  success  is  assured. 

Apply  at  once  for  terms  and  territory,  to       J.    M  ■   OLCOTT f 

y-tf     '  36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOQKS. 

C^.  ^U  M^^Urvrl  I>uflnBt's(Hennequin's)  Hew  French  Method.  TbcFrcach 
rrBhCn  IVlBinOUi  MethodofF.OupPBT.  pans,  France  Revised  and  adap. 
ted  to  the  requirements  of  American  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Alpkbd  Hennsquw,  A.ll., 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  lamo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Exchange  price  75c ;  Sample  copy 
and  Introduction  price,  $i.ao. 

C^l^^^:^  A4>1/«A  *nd  Hand  Book  of  the  United  States.  Including  Doable>nige 
LCI6CIIC  nllaS  Map  of  the  United  Sutcs;  seven  Sectional  Maps;  and  alfthe 
Special  State  Supplements  to  the  Eclectic  Geographies ;  io  all,  8  Double-page  Maps,  as 
Full-page  Maps,  and  aa^  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive  tect,  together  with  latest 
Census  of  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.     $4  00. 

Hitter's  Geographical  Studies.  ?j;,^^1/=^X'SS?52 
Ritter's  Comparative  Geography.  ZtV^^i^^ 

William  Lkonhard  Gagb.  lamo.  Geographical  Studies,  356  pp.  Comparative  Geog- 
raphy, aao  pp.     Bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth.    Price  of  each,  $1.00. 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 

I.    Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet ...jasc 

II.    Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 30c 

III.  Book  of  Tales „^.$x, 

IV.  Readings  in  Nature's  Boole ^ 6se. 

V.    Seven  American  Classics.. 1 ....500. 

VI.    Seven  British  Classics .........5061 

Sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teachen 
or  school  officers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  above. 


Entirdy  New. 
Admintstratioa. 


fnlanfir^  UictArw  ^^  ^^  United  SUtee.   Just  PubUshed. 
LCI6CIIC    niSlOry   History  of  the  Umced  Sutes,  to  Garfield's 

Entertaining  in  style  of  narrative  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  features.  Lofiauif 
illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  etc.  39a  pp.  Full  cloth.  Sample  copy  and  Intiedoc- 
tion  price,  $1.00.    Exchange  price,  6oc. 

Of%nA\nf9  0\%rkMt%  MeOufTev's  Revlsod  Reading  Charts,  a;  Numbers,  with 
iteaQing   UnariSf     script  Ch«rt  and  Color  Chart. 

McGuffe>'s  Revised  Charts,  97  Nos.  Manilla,  Portfolio $5.00 

McGuffey's  Revised  Charts,  ay  Nes.  Heavy  Boards xooo 


A  Photographic  Reproduction  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts  will  be  sent 
'is  to  any  teachi 
Cueing  the  Charts. 


gratis  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  requesting  it  for  examination  with  a  view  to  iatro- 


Eclectic  Geographies,  with  Census  of  1880. 

MoOvffej'e  Bevtaed  Readere  amd  Spell«n.       White**  Arltlimelica. 

Ray*s  Arithmetics  and  Alsebrae  Sehnjler's  Alg;ebra. 

Harvey's  Berised  Oraanmare.  Sohoyler's  Geometry. 

Eclectic  Intern  of  Peamaoshlp.  Holbrookes  Grammars. 

Andrews*  Slanoal  of  the  Constitution.  Norton's  Philosophy. 

Andrews'  Elementary  Geology.  Norton's  tJhefmlstiy. 

Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Peaslee*s  Selections  for  Memorising.  Kldd's  Eloovtlonp  ete.,  ete. 

PRICE-LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

VAN  ANTVyERP,  BRAGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincin  &  New  York. 

[7-tfJ 


D7BST  ESNTUCET  NORMAL  COLLEGfS 

SOUTH  CABBOLLTON,  KENTUCKY. 


FALL  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  6.  1881, 


Special   Announcemeiits ! 

Expenses  Bklow  The  Lowest. — Tuition,  ligh^  fuel,  neatly  furnished 
rooms,  with  everything  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  student,  and  good 
board  in  the  best  families  only  I2.00.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  ac- 
commodate THREE  HUNDRED  STUDENTS  at  these  rates. 

Ten  Teachers  have  been  employed.  We  will  hare  a  fine  Scientific  Class. 
Profs.  E.  6.  Smith,  A.  J.  Youngblood,  J.  V.  Coombs,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  have  been  employed. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue.     «J^  J  YOUNQBLOOD  I  ^'^''^cipals. 
South  Carrollton,  Mehlenburg  Co.,  Ky.  7-it 


Lakeside  Summer  >School  of  Scienee  for  Teachera 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION  JULY  4th  to  AUGUST  6th,  1881. 

This  school  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  teachers  familiar  with 

•  correct  methods  of  instruction  in  those  branches  of  natural  science  which  seem 

best  sttttad  for  public  school  work.    The  second  session  of  this  school  will  be 

opened  as  above  mentioned  for  a  term  of  5  weeks,  with  increased  facilities,  a 

greater  number  of  departments,  and  an  enlarged  corps  of  instructors. 


CHEMISTRY, 

BOTANY, 

PHYSICS, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  and 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttlk,  President. 
Principal  A.  G.  Farr,   Treasurer. 
Superintendent  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  Secretary. 

i%.  full  list  of  the  faculty  is  presented  in  the  circular. 

The  school  is  located  at  Lakeside,  Ottowa  county,  Ohio,  1 2  miles  by  steam- 
boat from  Sandusky.  Lakeside  is  a  cool,  salubrious  and  pleasant  summer  re- 
sort   The  accommodations  are  ample  and  the  expenses  moderate. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Sifperiiitendent  Jno.  P.  Patterson,  Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette 
County,  Ohio.  4-4t 

Qfuk^^^l  Cii^mIiaa  o?  all  kinds  at  a  large  discount. 

OCnOOl   OUppiluS  Addrea>  Nadonal  1%mchert'  Agency,  CtnctnaaCi,  O.    7-tf. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ^o  Canvass  for  3  Valuable  Works. 

1.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERN- 
MENT.     By  Jeffefson  Davis. 

2.  THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT. 
By  General  Adam  Badeau. 

This  work  has  been  approved  by  able  critics  as  the  only  authenticated  Military  His> 
lory  of  Gen.  Grant  proauced.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  authority  of  Gen.  Grant 
himself. 

THE  BIBLE  READER'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT.   By  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.  D. 

Clergymen  and  Sunday-School  Teachers  speak  of  this  work  in  the  highest  terms. 

Our  agents  are  making  from  $50  to  $150  per  month.  Good  men  and  women  will  find 
this  a  rare  opportunity  for  summer  work. 

For  further  particulnrs  address  J.  H.  Smart,  16  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
6  -Cf  Gen.  Manager  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

TEACHERS! 

YOU      CAN      CLEAR 

$500.00 

THISSUMMER'S    VACATION 
SELLING  OUR 

NEW  FARM  AND  HOME  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Bfst  Selling  Book  on  the  Market ! 

EVERYBODY     WANTS     IT. 

Sells  at  sight  upon  its  own  merits. 

UNUSUALLY  GOOD  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

Send  for  them.     They  cost  yo«  nothing. 

F.  L.  HORTON  &  COMPANY, 
6  2  mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents*  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  h  Valisos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


V 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke, 
GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana, 
PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teach€rs) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  7S 


11.25 
11.50 


Wc  hare  tlie  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  wiD  ke  f^ad  to  sead  oor'aeBlSr 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  kis  address. 


l-tf 


Staixraarb  & 

18  West  Washington  Street 


WEBSTER'S  UNABBIDOED. 


n  Webater,  puge  lint,  il 
!  Illualrali'e  IfefinltioaiL 


THE   NEW  EDITION  HAS 

118,000  Words, 

1928  Pbsm,  3000  EacrsTlDg^ 

Tout  Pbsm  Colarad  Pl^tM, 

4600  NEW  WOBDS  «nd  Mcudn^. 

AKD  ANEW 

Blocraphical   Diotifinary 
of  over  9700  Karnes. 

«-In  mwting  Touae,  In  Kidtnj    how  fre- 
hrT"    TlipNewBlosrapblcolDlctloDUT  to 

GET  TH£  BEST. 

In  tto«rn*t  Priming  OiBce.    ISSl.    W 

ET«ry  Suu  purchmse  of  DictlDrwrieBVI 
for  Schuuls  bas  beeo  Webeur'x.  f| 
BwikH  in  Ihs  Public  Schools  of  thelB 
U.  3.  HFO  mainly  based  on  WebsMr.  JS 
Sole  n/  IT'Aiio--.  t»  or? r  20  timss  tha  M 
Mleofa.iyolh«,eriefofDi«'».  S 

THIRTY.TWO  THOUSAND  ha.o  been  put  m 
In  U,«  public  K'lH-.l^  of  >he  U.  8.  X 

Eaah  new  edition  hn*  Ixwrne  mora  and  ^ 
more  The  Stundant.  Xl 

R Hv.".nic i.W"Jbv  Stale  SupfH!?ohnnk  In  ^ 
38  Stol.■^  and  50  C-illege  Pk-w  JK 

tS  IT  NOT  THE  STAMDARST 

■piibli9h«db)r«.»C.lf '     


g-if) 


JL^  A^  N  r> , 

JE   F.    ROOT. 

y  ijTaded  course  or  elementally  lessonii,  and  a. 

SKor  IMITATION.- 
•'    STUDY  OF  NOTATION. 
"     RECITATION. 
"     SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 
DEPARTMENT 

IN    SONG-LAND  ■ 

i>,  and  outstrips  all  compelitocs.     3l6  pages  in 


KS  IN  SONG-LAND"  befete  v" 
e  on  applicalion. 

t»  \j  XX  i^N    \~j  X3.  iT  R  O  H    &    O  O . 

66  West  Fourth  S*.,  I  S  Union  Square, 

^  Cincinnati,  O.  |  New  York, 


seUcI  a 


INDIANA  STATEJIORMAL  SCHOOL 

Terre  Haute,  July  20th,  1881. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  6th,  z88z.  Winter  Term  begins  Dec.  6th,  x88i.  Spkinc 
Term  begins  March  azst,  1883.    The  length  of  each  Term  is  thirteen  weeks. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  State  Normal  School  has  increased  38  per  cent  duiiiif 
the  past  year.  Some  modifications  have  been  made  in  course  of  instruction  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  following  results : 

I.  The  nr;^  three  terms  constitute  an  elementary  course,  which  gives  a  thorough  pre- 
paration in  xa  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  except 
the  History  of  the  United  States. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  extending  through 
these  three  terms  is  also  provided. 

^  9.  Greater  prominence  than  heretofore  is  ^ven  throughout  the  course  to  that  profes- 
sional instruction  which  the  school  was  established  to  give.  One  distinctly  professioDal 
study  is  required  of  every  student  each  term,  and  in  seme  of  the  terms  two  such  stndies 
are  provided.  For  further  information  upon  this  point  the  leader  is  referred  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  Register  issued  in  June,  i88x. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  achieved  a  good  reputation  for  thorough  scholastic  in- 
struction. This  reputation  will  be  maintained,  and  a  higher  standard  of  professional 
instruction  will  be  reached. 

The  persons  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  several  departments  are  fully  conversant 
with  the  work  heretofore  done  in  the  school,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  haves 
peculiar  fitness  for  their  respective  positions.  There  will  be  a  united  effort  to  make  the 
school  worthy  of  the  confidence  aud  support  of  the  teachers  of  the  .state. 

THE    F  ACU  LTY. 
President George  P.  Browk. 

Department  of  Methods Howard  Sandisos 

Department  ol  History  and  Civil  Government W.  W  Parsoks 

Department  of  Mathematics.. Nathan  Nbwbt. 

Department  of  English  Grammar Ruth  Morris. 

Department  of  Natural  Science Eli  F.  Brown. 

Department  of  Reading  and  Literature » Joarpu  Carhart. 

Department  of  Geography Michael  Srilbr. 

Department  of  Music Anton  Shzde.. 

Latin  and  Assistant  in  Language  Department M.  Estblla  Nobton. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing Geo.  W.  Thompson. 

Principal  of  School  of  Observation  and  Practice Albert  Wtbth. 

Teacher  in  Grammar  Department  of  Training  School Margarbt  Cox. 

Teacher  in  Intermediate  Department  of  Training  SchooL...CoRA  Hill. 

Teacher  in  Primary  Department  of  Training  School Harriet  Scott. 

Mr.  Sandison  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  graduated  from  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  was  a  member  of  the  post-graduate  class  subsequently  organized.  He  has 
had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  every  grade  of  school,  ana  has  been  supervisor 
of  methods  of  instruction  in  tne  Public  Schools  of  Terre  Haute,  and  subsequendy  Fm- 
oipal  of  the  High  School  for  several  years.  He  hi»  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  work  of 
his  department  which  has  been  supplemented  by  careful  study  and  a  large  experience. 

Mr.  Newbv  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  this  insti- 
tution, but  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  falling  health.  His  health  has  been 
fully  restored  and  he  returns  to  the  school  with  an  experience  greatly  enlarged.  He  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  best  teacher  of  Mathematics  that  the  school  has  ever  hsd. 

Mr.  Eli  F.  Beown  is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  All 
who  have  known  him  can  testify  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  Department  of  Natural 
Science. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  school  during  the  past  few  years  know  of  the  efficient 
work  done  by  Mr.  Parsons,  Miss  Morris,  Mr.  Carhart,  Mr.  Shidb,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son in  their  respective  departments. 

Mr.  Sailer  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  graduated  and  of  the  post-giadoate 
class  afterwards,  and  has  had  varied  and  successful  experience  since. 

Miss  Norton  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  and  comes  with  the  very  highest 
recommendations  for  scholarship  and  teaching  ability. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  Cost  for  board,  furnished  room,  fuel  and  light,  is  $3.50  per  week,  for 
good  accommodations  within  easy  distance  of  the  school  building.  The  only  charge  is 
a  Janitor-fee  of  ti  for  each  term— amounting  to  $3  per  year. 

All  students  should  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  each  term  for  examination  and  clss* 
sification. 

Those  wishing  other  information  than  that  furnished  in  this  circular,  should  send  for 
the  last  Annual  Register,  or  address 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pres't  o/tlU  Facnlty; 

8-zt  or,  Joseph  Gilbert,  .Srr>  Board  9/  IrmsUts. 


CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

—AMD — 

COMMERCIAL     INSTITUTE^ 

LADOGA,  MONTGOMERY  CO,,  IND. 

LiBKRAL !  Practical  !  Pboorbssiyb  I 

The  unparalelled  success  of  this  institution  in  the  past,  warrants  the  assertion  that  it 
is  soon  to  become  the  leading  school  in  the  laud.  It  possesses  all  the  modem  facilities 
necessary  to  render  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  It  emplovs 
an  experienced  and  regular  faculty  of  graduates^  comprising  the  very  best  talent  in  the 
West ;  each  member  has  been  chosen  on  account  of  particular  ability  in  his  department. 
It  is  unsectarian  and  opens  wide  its  doors  to  every  one  desiring  a  practical  education  in 
any  of  the  following 

Be  PAR  TMENTS  : 

Collegiate,  Classical,  Scientific,  Teachers*,  Commercial, 
Preparatory,  Primary,  Elocutionary,  Musical, 
Art,  Law,  College  Preparatory,  Medi- 
cal Preparatory,  and  Engineering. 

TVHY  COME  TO  LADOGA  P' 

BECAUSE 

Our  rates  are  as  low  as  the  lowest,  and  work  inferior  to  none. 

Prof.  Darst  and  Miss  Emma  Gerrett  have  returned  to  remain  with  us  permanently. 
We  have  received  hundreds  of  congratulations  from  former  students  on  these  additions 
to  the  (acuity. 

Our  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired. 

We  have  no  endowments.    Our  success  depends  on  the  merits  of  our  work. 

We  have  a  Lecture  Association  which  yearly  brings  to  our  town  the  best  talent  of  this 
country  or  England. 

Our  citizens  always  make  students  feel  at  home  while  here. 

MxuiT  of  our  business  men  board  at  the  Normal  boarding  houses,  because  the  board  is 
g9od,  cheap,  and  meals  always  on  time. 

Old  students,  many  of  whom  have  tried  other  schools  before  coming  here,  write :  **  I 
will  return  and  bring  friends  with  roe,  for  I  can  find  equal  accommodations  nowhere  else ; 
and  I  know  that  with  the  present  facultv  good  work  will  be  done." 

We  have  a  fine  Library  and  well  stocked  Laboratory  and  Cabinet. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  fS.oo  per  term,  in  advance.    Board,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week. 
Room,  famished  and  cared  for,  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.    Other  expenses  in  pro- 
portion. 
"  No  town  has  improved  more  in  the  past  year  than  has  Ladoga." 

We  are  here  to  Stay!! 

With  many  thanks  to  all  of  our  old  students  who  have  worked  and  still  are  working  so 
nobly  in  our'behalf,  we  invite  them  to  write  to  us;  to  return  and  brin|^  their  friends.  It 
is  greatly  due  to  their  aid  that  we  have  been  able  to  breast  all  opposition  and  continually 
stand  at  the  front,  but  we  are  still  in  advance. 

The  Newest  Departure, 
NORMAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC ! 

A  regular  and  thorough  course  in  both  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  will  be  sustained. 
It  will  he  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  desiring  a  complete  education  in  music,  and  will 
he  furnished  at  one-fiaif  the  expense  necesMry  to  attend  any  other  conservatory.  It  will 
he  in  charge  Of  thorough,  experienced  and  enthusiastic  instructors,  whose  preparation 
has  been  made  in  the  best  American  Conservatories.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  a// the 
various  departments  o(  music,  including  Piano,  Organ.  Viotin,  Comet,  Guitar.  Reading 
Music,  Harmony,  Composition,  Church  Music,  Chorus  Singing,  Vocal  Culture,  Thorough 
Bass  and  Band  instruments. 

I  he  Music-Rooms  are  nicely  furnished,  with  carpets,  Pictures,  Organs,  and  Grand 
Pianos.     A  carefully  selected  library  of  standard  music  will  be  open  to  students. 

C  A  I^  E  N  D  A  K 

for  Sixth  Year. 

Fall  Term  of  10  weeks  will  begin  August  30,  x88i. 

Winter  term  of  10  weeks  will  begin  November  8,  188x. 

Spring  lerm  of  10  weeks  will  begin  January  17,  i88a. 

Summer  Term  of  10  weeks  will  begin  Marcn  38,  x88a. 

Short  Session  of  eight  weeks,  June  6,  i88a. 

Sixth  Annual  Commencement,  July  29,  x88a. 
For  full  information. 

Address  J.  F.  WARFQ.,  or  J.  F.  W.  GATCH, 

^t  PrimcipaU, 


KCLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

EW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 


^^A•^/^U  Ma«U^/4  Dulftt's (Hennequln'f)  Hew  French  Method.  TheFreaeh 
r  renCn  IVIBtnOCli     Method  of  F.  Sirm,  FtoU,  France.    Revised  and  aib» 

ted  to  the  requirements  of  American  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Alfrbd  HsimQunf,  A  M^ 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  laiuo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Exchange  price  75c  ;  Semple  copy 
and  introduction  price,  $z.ao. 

r#«lr>#^4:#%  A4l#«A  And  Hand  Booh  of  the  United  States.  Including  DonblMtfe 
CC16CIIC  AllaS  Map  of  the  United  Sutcs:  seven  Sectional  Maps;  and  all  tht 
Special  State  Supplements  to  the  Eclectic  Geographies;  in  all,  8  Double-pec«  Mf*  * 
Full-page  Maps,  and  sa^  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive  text,  togetner  with  latett 
Census  of  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.     9400. 


Ritter's  Geographical  Studies,  pressor  of  Geography  ii^  the  uni. 


versity  of  Beriin.     Translated 


By  the  kte  Cakl  Rittbs,  Ibrmeriy 
O-T ^"^  '"  

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography,  from  the  original  Genn»i  by 

William  Lbomhard  Gags.    lamo.   Geographical  Studies,  356  pp.   CompszatxTe  Geqg> 
raphy,  sao  pp.    Bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth.    Price  of  each,  $1.00. 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 

I.  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet .^.....^....ssc 

II.  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading ^^ .^.^^ .30c. 

III.  Book  of  Tales .„.  yic. 

IV.  Readings  in  Nature's  Book. «.. .6sc 

V.  Seven  American  Classics. .«.,..,.« ^ 30c 

VI.    Seven  British  Classics ^, 50c. 

Sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teachcn 
or  school  offi<5ers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  above. 


Published.    Entirely  New. 
to  Garfield's  AdntinistratioB. 


rr^lantl/^  Uiof-Afif  ^^  ^^^  United  SUtes.    Just  ] 
tCieCIIC   nlSlOry   History  of  the  united  states,  t 

Entertaining  in  style  of  narrative  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  features.  Copiously 
Illustrated  with  Ma^s,  Portraits^  etc.  39a  pp.  Full  cloth.  Sample  copy  and  Intiodao- 
tion  price,  $z.oo.    Exchange  price,  60c. 

DAArlin^  PkAi»fo  McGulfoy 's  Revised  Reading  Charts.  97 Numbers, with 
neaQing  UnanSi    script  CSart  and  Color  Chart. 

McGuifey's  Revised  Charts,  37  Nos.  Manilla,  Portfolio.. t^oo 

McGuffey's  Revised  Charts,  ay  Nos.  Heavy  Boards. ~..  lObOO 

aVA  Photographic  Reproduction  of  McGuffe]r't  Revised  Reading  Charts  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  requesting  it  for  examinati<Hi  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing the  Charts. 

Eclectic  Geographies,  with  census  of  isso. 


MoGoffey'a  Bevised  Readere  and  Spellers.       Wblte's  ArithmaitloB* 

Baj*s  Arlttimetlcs  and  Algebrae  Scliiiyler's  Algebm. 

Harvej's  Bevised  Granunars«  Schnyter*!  Geometiy* 

Bcleotto  System  of  Penmanship.  Holbrook's  Grammars. 

Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constitntlon.  Norton's  Phlloeophy. 

Andrews'  Elementary  Geolc^Tf  •  Norton's  Cbemlstsj. 

Ck>w's  Morals  and  Manners.  Brown's  PhTsiolosy. 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorising.  BLidd's  Elocation,  ete«»  ete. 

PRICE-LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, Cincin  &New  York. 


IN  EACH  COUNTY  IN  INDIANA, 

FOR 

ZELL'S  CONDENSED  CTGLOPEDU. 


It  should  be  in  every  student  and  teacher's  library ;   in  fact,  it  is  a  library 

within  itself— containing  over  35,000  different  subjects,  and  over 

60,000  words,  with  the  PMOimc  PROIUIOATtOH  OF  EACH. 

BRQUBBTD&WNf  TEE  YEAEISSI 

WITH  1880  CENSUS. 

—EMBRACING— 

Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy, 
Banking,  Biblical  Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Commerce,  Conchology,  Cosmography,  Ethics,  The 
Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Her- 
aldry, History,  Hydraulics,  Hygiene,  Juris- 
prudence, Legislation,  Literature,  Logic, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Arts,  Met- 
allurgy, Metaphysics,  Mineral- 
ogy, Military  Science,  Nav- 
igation and  Nautical 
Affairs,    Physics, 
Physiology, 
Political  Economy,  Theology,  etc. 

Examined  and  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  educators 
of  Indiana: 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  J.  V.  Coombs,  W.  A. 

JONis,  F.  P.  Adams,  N.  H.  Carver,  Warren  Darst,  W.  A. 

Bell,  C  W.  Hodgin,  O.  1 '.  Kinsey,  J.  Tinglsy, 

Philander  Wiley,  and  nearly  every 

County  Superintendent 

in  the  State. 


Where  we  have  no  agent  the  work  will  be  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of 
retail  price* 

Sheep^  I6.50.     Half-Morocco,  l7.oa 

CONE  &  CARAWAY, 
8-tf  Valpaeaiso,  Indiana. 


Don*t  go  to  School 


AT  THK 
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Unless  you  believe  that  the  school 


We   believe  we  can  show  that  among   many  good  schools 
ours  is 

VMR  Y  GO  OB. 


We  believe  we  can  show  that  among  cheap  schools  ours  is 


VERY  CHEAP. 


Send  for  a  new  Catalogue  to 


8  2t 


W    F.  YOCUM,  A.  M., 


Fort  Waynk,  Inij, 


The  Indiana  Asbnry  University. 


1837-1881. 


ITS   ADVANTAGES  ARE: 

1.  The  College  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in 
ONE  day ;  sixteen  passenger  trains  to  Greencastle  daily.  Stu- 
dents travel  at  reduced  rates  on  the  Vandalia  and  I.  &  St  L. 
and  other  leading  railroads. 

2.  Good  BOARD  can  be  had  in  clubs  at  $2.00  per  week. 
PRIVATE  day  board,  $2.75  to  $3.00  per  week.  Rooms 
furnished  and  kept,  40  to  65  cents  per  week.  Students  are 
invited  to  call  on  Dr.  John  £.  Earp  to  assist  them  in  making 
suitable  boarding  arrangements.  The  College  GUARANTEES 
good  accommodations  at  the  above  rates.  The  entire  expenses 
of  a  student  per  year  need  not  exceed  $160. 

3.  The  College  has  adopted  a  largely  ECLECTIC  COURSE 
of  study,  permitting  and  advising  students  to  select  such  branches 
as  will  be  of  the  MOST  ADVANTAGE  to  them.  The  first 
years  of  the  courses  of  study  contain  all  the  branches  on  which 
teachers  in  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  are  examined. 

4.  The  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT,  optional  with  aU 
students  except  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 

5.  Students  in  special  studies  are  invited  to  attend  the 
College.  Excellent  facilities  for  LABORATORY  work  in 
Science. 

6.  Students  under  the  new  courses  of  study  can  enter  to 
good  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  any  term. 

7.  First  Term  begins  September  12,  1880.  Second  Term 
begins  January  4,  1882.     Third  Term  begins  April  12,  1882. 

8.  Tuition  Free.  Contingent  and  Library  fee  five  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  term. 

For  catalogues  and  information  apply  to 

ALEXANDER  MARTIN,  LL.  D., 

President^ 
8-it  Greencastle,  Ind. 


WANTED-A    GOOE)  AGENT 

IN  EACH  COUNTY  IN  INDIANA, 

FOR 

ZELL'S  CONDENSED  GTGLOPEDU. 


It  should  be  in  every  student  and  teacher's  library ;   in  fact,  it  is  a  libniy 

within  itself — containing  over  35,000  different  subjects,  and  over 

60,000  words,  with  the  PHONETIC  PRONUMaATION  OF  EACH. 

MBQW&ErB&WMf  TMB  YBAM188i 

WITH  1880  CENSUS, 

—EMBRACING— 

Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy, 
Banking,  Biblical  Science,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistiy, 
Commerce,   Conchology,   Cosmography,   Ethics,  The 
Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology,  Grammar,  Her- 
aldry, History,  Hydraulics,   Hygiene,  Juris- 
prudence, Legislation,  Literature,  Logic, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Arts,  Met- 
allurgy, Metaphysics,  Mineral- 
ogy, Military  Science,  Nav- 
igation  and   Nautical 
Affairs,    Physics, 
Physiology, 
Political  Economy,  Theology,  etc. 

Examined  and  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  educators 
of  Iiuiiana: 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  J.  V.  Coombs,  W.  A. 

JoNKs,  F.  P.  Adams,  N.  H.  Carver,  Warren  Darst,  W.  A. 

Bell,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  O.  J .  Kinsey,  J.  Tinglky, 

Philander  Wiley,  and  nearly  every 

County  Superintendent 

in  the  State. 


Where  we  have  no  agent  the  work  will  be  sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of 
retail  price. 

Sheep,  $6.50.     Half-Morocco,  I7.00. 

CLINE  &  CARA\VAY, 

8-tf  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


A    NEW    WORK    OS    PHinSICS. 

Elementary  Natural  Philosophy 

By  la  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

f^o/rs*9r  tff  Natural  Science  and  Astronomy  :  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest ^  III. 

Price,  Si.zo.    To  Teachers,  for  Examination  and  Introduction,  84  cts. 

:o:— — 

In  presenting  a  new  Text-Book  for  school  instruction  in  a  fleld  already  to  largely  occu- 
pied, some  reasons  should  be  given  for  its  *'  right  to  be,"  and  its  claims  for  attention  upon 
•Teachers  and  Pupils  made  reasonably  apparent. 

And  first,  it  is  claimed  that  the  rapid  progress  made  in  Physics,  the  surprising  discov- 
eries and  their  application  to  new  and  practical  uses,  by  which  the  hypotheses  of  yester- 
day are  turned  into  the  wonderful  realities  of  to-day,  demand,  at  very  short  intervals, 
either  new  Text-Books  on  the  subject,  or  a  complete  smd  thorough  revision  of  the  old  ones. 
^  Moreover,  it  is  getting  to  be  understood  that  the  farmers,  artisans,  working  and  profes- 
sional men  of  these  times,  must  know  something  more  than  mere  rudiments,  or  the  tread- 
mill mechanical  details  of  their  everyday  employment,  if  they  aspire  to  be  anything  more 
than  organic  tools  of  more  intelligent  thmking  men.    It  is  true,  that  the  vast  field  covered 
by  the  sciences  forbids  anything  like  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  of  them  in  the  lifetime  of 
luiy — especially  one  who  is  a  bread-winner  as  well  as  student ;  but  such  knowledge  of 
their  elenxents  as  may  give  a  clear,  general  understanding  of  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  particular  employment  of  each  worker,  may  be  readily  attained  by  any  clear- 
headed student  during  his  school  days,  and  so  qualify  him  to  hold  up  his  head  as  a  man 
of  intelligence,  even  among  experts,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  first  principles  thus 
acquired  to  the  work  of  his  daily  life.    Moreover,  the  manly  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
he,  too,  is  somebody  in  the  world— the  glow  of  pleasure  and  delight  that  thrills  every 
nerve  when  he  comprehends  a  new  discovery,  or  a  new  application  of  an  old  one,  or  when 
throvrn  among  men  of  study  and  science,  may  and  should  be  within  the  reach  oi  every- 
one, however  hamble  his  employment  or  laborious  his  life. 

In  the  work  before  us.  Professor  Grifiin  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  presenting 
his  subject  not  only  in  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  form,  bat  also  so  simply,  clearly 
and  logically,  as  to  be  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  student.  His  Definitions  are 
brief,  clear  and  sharp-cut ;  his  Experiments  brilliant,  vivid  and  impressive,  and  readily 
performed  by  pupils  for  themselves.  The  principles  and  laws  deduced  are  made  evident, 
and  firmly  imprinted  on  the  memory. 

PROBLEMS  illustrating  the  application  of  these  laws  and  principles  to  practical  life  and 
work,  are  given  throughout. 

THE  FORCES  acting  upon  bodies  as  wholes  are  first  treated,  by  which  pupils  pass  read- 
ily to  the  phenomena  kA  Undulations. 

THE  UNDULATORY  FORCES-Light,  Heat  and  Electricity-are  primarily  discussed  as  a 
whole,  bywhich  the  idea  of  Conservation  is  easily  comprehended. 

ACOUSTICS. — The  laws  of  motion  and  intensity  of  sound  are  here  given,  and  their  ap- 
pUcaiioQ  to  Music,  and  Musical  Instruments ^  Pianos ^  Reed  and  Pi^e  Organs,  etc.  Also, 
the  Telephone  and  Phonograph  are  fully  described. 

HEAT  is  explained  as  a  form  of  motion,  developed  chemically  or  mechanically.  Its  laws 
or  methods  or  motion  in  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  are  shown  in  numerous  experiments,  and 
their  application  in  the  production  of  clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice  (including  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  ice),  steam,  and  in  boiler  explosions,  distilladoni  crystallization,  reduction  of 
ores,  etc. 

LIGHT — Its  form  of  motion,  sources  and  movements,  and  the  laws  governing  it  in  Reflec- 
tion, Refraction,  Polarixation,  Spectrums  and  Colors,  are  all  clearly  set  forth,  and  their 
application  in  Prisms,  Lenses,  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Cameras,  Lanterns,  Spectroscopes 
and  Telegraphs. 

ELECTRiClTY— Its  form  of  motion  and  various  forms  of  development.  Magnetism,  Gal- 
vanism, Polarity,  Induction,  Condensation  and  Distribution;  its  mechanical,  heating, 
luminous,  chemical,  magnetic  and  physiological  effects,  as  exhibited  in  Telegraphing, 
Combustion,  Electric  Light,  Electrotyping  and  Plating,  Magnetic  Engines  and  Mariner  s 
Compass,  and  in  its  action  on  the  nerves.  All  the  latest  known  manifestation  of  this  won- 
derful form  of  Force  or  Motion  are  brought  out  and  explained  so  lucidly  that  even  the 
youngest  pupil  becomes  interested  and  absorbed  in  the  fascinating  study. 

The  whole  treatise  is  contained  in  a  handsomely  printed  and  bound  work  of  less  than 
300  pages,  nnd  can  readily  be  mastered  within  one  school-term.  The  illustrations  are 
very  numerous  and  handsome. 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

530  Market  Street  and  523  Minor  Street, 
o^—  PHILADELPHIA. 


Publishers  of  Live  Books  for  Live  Teachers. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks's  Unequalled  Arithmetics,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  History  and  Logic  of  Numbers. 
Pelton's  Celebrated  Physical  and  Poliucal  Wall  Maps.    Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 
Westlake's  How  to  Wnte  Letters,  and  Literature.    Sheppard's  Constitution. 
-  Fewsmith's  English  Grammars.    Raub's  Normal  Spellers. 
Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks.    Lyte's  School-Room  Songs,  etc. 
Lyte's  Practical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks.    Lyte's  Institute  Songs,  etc. 
The  Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

For  TERMS  of  INTROPUCTION,  PARTICUURS,  CXRCOURS,  Ac,  Address  the  Publishers, 

[8-3t] 


School  Officers,  Teachers  and  Boards 

Are  respectfally  urged,  before  examining  any  other  series, 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  new 

REVERSIBLE 

WRITING    BOOKS,    INDIANA    EDITION. 

They  are  the  best  and  cheapest^  occupjring  less  desk  room^  exposing  one  page 
only  in  writing,  and  furnishing  more  and  better  writing  surface  than  any  other 
series  for  the  same  money.     Elso,  examine  the 

TTniversal  Oraded  Grammar  Blanks, 

Now  in  use  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  many  Normal  a&d   Union 
Schools  with  universal  satisfaction. 
Address,  with  stamps 

CmCiNNATI  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

With  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
8-2t       19"  Agents  wanted.  203  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

-IIIB  ■  -  .  ■ - . 

L.    PRANG   <fe   CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

ABT 1  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

PUBLISH : 

Pranks  American  Text- Books  of  Art  EdttccUion,  Revised  Edition 
of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,    For  the 

use  of   Common   Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and   Schools  of   Art   and 
Science. 

Franks  NcUural  History  Series.  For  Schools  and  Families.  An- 
imals and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for  in- 
strudtion  with  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  far  Object  -  Teachings  Trades  and  Occupations^  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 


Address,  for  Catalogues  and  terms, 

HERRMANN  SCHURICHT, 

Agent  for  the  Western  States, 
S-6t  599  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


JUST  WHAT  EVERYBODY  WANTS. 


FROM  EDWARD  OLRET. 

Prt/ttsor  MathemaHc*^  VniwrtHy  of  Michigan. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  People's  Cyclopedia  is  the  tncyetopedia  for  the  prop U. 
Its  exceedinar  cheapness  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  in  iis  niechi(nical  execu- 
tion it  is  ^ood  enough  for  any.  As  to  contents,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  to 
intelligent  people  the  work  of  such  men  as  President  McCosh,  Drs.  Whcdon,  Prime,  and 
Armit-*ge,  ludge  Fancher,  Superintendent  Harris,  and  the  other  able  contributors  who- 
have  lumished  the  material.  I  can  but  wish  you  success  in  introducing  it,  as  it  is  a  great 
educational  agency. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  Henry  county^ 
held  at  New  Castle  Jane  6th,  1881,  the  report  of  the  committee  recommend- 
ing the  immediate  purchase  of  The  People's  Cyclopedia  for  all  the  schools 
of  Henry  county  was  unanimously  adopted.  Teachers  can  not  Bnd  moie  re- 
mnnerative  employment  during  vacation  than  to  take  an  agency  for  The 
People's  Cyclopedia.  We  want  agents  to  sell  to  Township  Trustees.  Also 
to  individusds. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


GEMS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

This  is  the  '*  Boss  "  little  book  for  canvassers.  It  sells  at  sight.  One  agent 
has  sold  225  copies — another  72,  in  one  month.  We  have  82  agents.  Pienty 
of  good  territory  yet.     Make  application  by  letter  at  once,  to 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


PEOPLE'S    AUTHORIZED    EDITION. 

The  Me  visM  We  w  Wesiamemt 

■MBBACDfO 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  VERSION, 

ALSO  A 

CONCISE   HISTORY   OF  THE   REVISION, 

And  of  Previous  Versions  and  Translations. 

niusiraied  with  120  Fi^  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood^  including  a  Double- 

Page  Colored  Map* 

Bbthany,  W.  Va.,  June  ao,  '81. 

Dtar  Sir*:-A.  send  report  of  sales  of  Revised  Hew  Testament  this  morning.  I  hare 
been  lick  for  ten  days  and  could  not  work.  1  only  worktd  two  da>8  and  got  49  subscrib- 
ers. I  am  better  now,  and  will  make  out  the  xoo  this  week  if  nothing  happens.  I  sold 
7  copies  in  an  hour  one  eTening.  E.  U.  CURTIS. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  excellent  reports  that  we  have 
received  from  agents  who  have  commenced  to  canvass.  A  great  many  agents 
are  selling  from  10  to  20  copies  per  day. 

This  work  is  having  an  immense  sale.  We  have  never  before  published 
any  book  which  met  with  such  a  ready  sale,  and  with  which  agents  were  so 
uniformly  successful.  The  work  is  already  thoroughly  advertised.  It  will 
sell  itself.  All  that  is  required  is  to  push  the  canva>s  now,  while  the  demand 
is  so  great,  and  success  is  assured. 

Apply  at  once  for  terms  and  territory,  to       J.    M  •  OLCOTT. 

7-tf  36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolii. 
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Purdue  university, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA, 
The  Indiana  College  of  Science^  Agrrieultnre,  and  Mechanic  Arte. 


OPEN  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


Purdue  University  contains  three  Departments— 

/.      The  College  of  General  Science, 

II.     Special  Schbols  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Ill,     The  University  Acculemy. 

The  College  provides  three  General  Courses  of  Study — 

/.     The    Scientific  Course.    2,    The  Agricultural  Course,    j.    The 

Mechanical  Course. 

CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  next  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in  the 
common  branches,  and  also  in  United  States  History,  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography,  and  Elementary  Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  the  course  of  preparatory  studies  in  High 
Schools,  holding  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will  be  ad* 
mitted  without  examination. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Academy  are  examined  in  Reading,  Spel- 
ling, Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  (through  percentage),  and  Engli^b 
Grammar,  and  they  must  show  that  they  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  these  braO' 
ches  as  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

County  Entrance  Examinations. — An  examination  of  applicants  ioit  ad- 
mission to  the  College  or  to  the  Academy  will  be  held  (if  called  for)  in  each 
county  of  the  state  (or  in  an  adjacent  county),  under  the  direction  ofthecountj 
superintendent,  THE  LAST  Saturday  in  Aug.,  (Aug.  27th,  1881),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exammation  of  applicants  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  ques- 
tions will  be  furnished  and  the  answers  read  by  the  Purdue  Faculty.  AppK* 
cation  for  this  county  examination  should  be  made  to  ihe  President  of  the 
University,  or  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  early  as  Aug.  15th. 

An  entrance  examination  will  be  held  at  the  University  September  6th  and 
7th,  1 88 1. 

SESSION    OF    1881-82. 
The  next  College  Session  will  open  Thursday,  September  8th,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  attending  Purdue  University  are  very  low.  It  is 
believed  that  few  institutions  afibrd  equal  advantages,  at  as  low  a  cost. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1881-82  will  be  as  follows:  Entrance  and  inci- 
dental fees,  I5  per  term,  or  ^14  per  year;  room  rent,  heat  and  light,  50  cents 
per  week;  and  good  table-board,  ^2.50  per  week;  club  table  board  may  be 
secured  at  I1.75  to  |2.oo  per  week. 

For  further  information  address  the  President, 
6.3t  B.  B.  WHITE. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Ctf<A.«i^U  M/^VU/>/4  Dufret's(Hennequin's)  New  French  Method.  The  French 
r  renCn  IVIBinOUi  Method  of  F.  Uukkbt,  pans,  France  Revised  and  adap- 
ted to  the  requirements  of  American  Schools  an  \  Colleges,  by  Alpkbd  Ubnnbquin,  A  M., 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  xaiuo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Exchange  price  75c;  Sample  copy 
and  Introduction  price,  $i.ao. 

Pr»tAr%l-i/%  A4.I00  *"<****"**  *<>®^®^^**®^"*'***^**^^'  Including  Double-page 
CUIotfllU  MllSo  Map  of  the  United  States;  seven  Sectional  Maps;  and  all  the 
Special  State  Supplements  to  the  Eclectic  Ge-^graphies ;  in  all,  8  Double-page  Maps,  ao 
Full-pase  Maps,  and  335  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive  text,  together  with  latest 
Census  of  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.     $4  00. 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies,  p^ofe^^of^oeogr^™^ 
Ritter's  Comparacive  Geography  lvom"?he^?5n2i  o^maJT'Sy 

yfliAAAU  Leonhard  Gaob.    i3mo.    Geographical  Studies,  356  pp.    Comparattve  Geog- 
raphy, aao  pp.     Bound  uniformly  in  full  cloth.     Price  of  each,  $x.oo. 

Standard  Supplementary  Readers. 

i.  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet ; 35c. 

II.  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 30c. 

III.  Book  of  Tales 50c. 

IV.  Readings  iu  Nature's  Book.. 65c. 

V.  Seven  AroericaO  Classics. 50c* 

V(.     Seven  British  Classics 50c 

Sample  copi'S  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
or  school  officers,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  as  above. 

^f^\f\r\f\/^  Uiof/\Pif  Of  the  United  States.  Just  Published.  Entirely  New. 
UUlGl/i  \\j    n  IblUl  y    History  of  the  Unicd  States,  to  Garfield's  Administration. 

E'lter  aioingr  in  style  of  narrative  and  full  of  new  and  enlivening  features.  Copiously 
Ulusirnted  with  Maps,  Portraits,  etc.  392  pp.  Full  cloth.  Sample  copy  and  Introduc- 
tion price,  $1.00.     Exchange  price,  60c. 

P^»    ^*i.A/«  PUr^^tr^      McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts.   37  Numbers,  with 
e     QingUn^riSi     Scnpt  cSart  and  Color  Chaft.   • 

McGuffe>'s  Revised  Charts,  27  Nos.  Manilla.  Portfolio tS-oo 

M.   GufFey's  Revised  Charts,  27  Nos.  Heavy  Boards zo.oo 

tSF"  \  Ph(  tographic  Reproducti'-»n  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts  will  be  sent 
fratix  10  aii>  teacher  or  sch^.ol  officer  requesting  it  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing tho  Charts. 


\  C^eCMC  Geographies,  with  Census  of  1880. 


■■ 


McOnffey*!!  Kevltied  Headers  and  Spellers.       White's  Arithmetics. 

Un>'8  Arilhui«>lic8  and  Algebras  Schuyler's  Algebra. 

H   r\ey*8  R«vi  ed  Cirnniniars.  Schuyler's  Geometry. 

Kclectic  System  of  Fenmanshlp.  Holbrook's  Grammars. 

Andrew^'  Miniunl  of  the  Constitution.  Norton's  Philosophy. 

Andrews'  Klementary  Geolof;y.  Norton's  <  hemlstry. 

Gow's  >1oralK  and  Manners.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorizing.  Kidd's  Idocution,  etc.,  etc. 

PKICE-LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLlCAriON. 

V  *i^  AN  r  /v  c  -?  P,  BRAGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincin  &  New  York. 

[T-tf] 


Norraal   School. 
Fall  Term  befins  September  6th,  A.  D.  1881. 

A  full  corps  of  eipeTienc«d  and  Kholarlj  teachers  conMonlly  emplofcd. 

A  Qasiical,  an  EngliBh,  and  b  Notinal  Coarse  of  Study. 

The  intlruclion  is  thorough  and  praciical. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  tcachinf;  Book-Keeping,  Civil  GovemmeDt,  Ta^ 
ical  Economy,  and  that  class  of  uLudies,  which  are  so  praciical  in  their  uatnie. 

Especial  atlenlion  given  to  preparing  students  for  college. 

Enpensea  low.     Moral  influences  i;Dod.     No  Saloons  near. 

Catalogue  »etil  on  application. 
S-sl  CLARKSON  DAVIS,  PBiNdPU. 


PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents*  Furnishmg  Qooda*  Trunks  &  Mises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET.  . 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

TO  TE.<£i.CHEiKS. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  tl.lS 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  fi.$» 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {/or  Sunday-schooi  leachen) 

By  John  Mall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  #i.7J 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  Ihc  kigul  Moclt  of  Boakm  in  the  Suu,  ud  will  be  flad  u  Mad  aor  moalUr 

i_tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


C.L...I   C..«»l;»n  OV  ALL  KINDS  A  I'  A  l.AROK  DISCOUNT. 
OCnOOl   oUpplieS  AddrtHNu>0«ritM:hcr>-Ageiiqr,Cmciauii,O.    rtf 


Vhe  People's  Oyetepeiia. 

JUST  WHAT  EVERYBODY  WAJVTS. 


FROM  EDWARD  OLREY. 

Pt0fe9*or  MaihtmoHcty  Umotrxity  of  Michigan. 

I  am  fully  sa  tasfied  that  the  People'l  Cyclopedia  is  tkt  •ncyeloptdia  for  tho  poopU. 
I5*  ^ceedinr  cheapness  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  in  its  mechanical  execu- 
tion it  is  good  enough  for  any.  As  to  contents,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  to 
intelligent  people  the  work ot  such  men  as  Prendent  McCosh,  Drs.  Whedon,  Prime,  and 
•A^rarita^e,  fudge  Fancher,  Superintendent  Harris,  and  the  other  able  contributors  who 
kave  f  uxnished  the  materiaL  I  can  but  wish  you  success  in  introducing  it,  as  it  is  a  great 
educational  agency. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  Henry  county, 
l&eld  at  New  Castle  June  6tb,  1 881,  the  report  of  the  committee  recommend- 
ing the  inunediate  purchase  of  The  People's  Cyclopedia  for  all  the  schools 
of  neiiry  county  was  unanimously  adopted.  Teachers  can  not  find  more  re- 
muneratiYe  employment  during  vacation  than  to  take  an  agency  for  The 
People's  Cyclopedia.  We  want  agents  to  sell  to  Township  Trustees.  Also 
to  individuals. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


GEMS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

Tliis  is  the  "  Boss  "  little  book  for  canvassers.  It  sells  at  sight.  One  agent 
has  sold  225  copi^ — another  73,  in  one  month.  We  have  82  agents.  Plenty 
of  good  territory  yet    Make  application  by  letter  at  once,  to 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis. 


PEOPLE'S    AUTHORIZED    EDITION. 

TMeMeviaeiMewnsiamemt 

MfBRAdKQ 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  VERSION, 

▲L80  ▲ 

CONCISE   HISTORY   OF  THE   REVISION, 

And  of  Previous  Versions  and  Translations. 

JUustraiid  with  120  Fine  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood^  including  a  Dottbh- 

Page  Colored  Map. 

Bbthany,  W.  Va.|  June  ao»  '81. 

Dtar  Sir»>-\  send  report  of  sales  of  Revised  Hew  Testament  this  morning.  I  have 
been  nek  for  ten  days  and  could  not  work.  I  only  worked  two  days  and  got  49  subscrib- 
ers. I  am  better  now,  and  will  make  out  the  xoo  this  week  if  nothing  happens.  I  sold 
7  copies  in  an  hour  one  evening.  £.  H.  CURTIS. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  excellent  reports  that  we  have 
received  from  agents  who  have  commenced  to  canvass.  A  great  many  agents 
are  selling  from  10  to  20  copies  per  day. 

This  work  is  having  an  immense  sale.  We  have  never  before  published 
any  book  which  met  with  such  a  ready  sale,  and  with  which  agents  were  so 
uniformly  successful.  The  work  is  already  thoroughly  advertised.  It  will 
sell  itself.  All  that  is  required  is  to  push  the  canvass  now,  while  the  demand 
is  so  great,  and  success  is  assured. 

Apply  at  once  for  terms  and  territory,  to       J.    M  .  OLCOTT, 

^-tf  36  East  Market  $tr«et|  Indianapolis^ 


Appleton*3  Readers  a  Failure  in  Ohio! 

"Appleton's  Readers  are  twirvbling  out  of  the  schooU 
faster  than  they  were  ever  introduced." 

Significant  and  Unimpeachable  Testimony. 

DISCARDKD  at  Ravenna.—"  At  a  me<>ting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  dty, 
held  Muy  18,  1880,  it  was  resolved  by  a  un-^riimoiis  vote  to  discard  Applt-'ton's  Rradm 
after  a  test  in  our  schools  of  almost  two  years,  ;«Tid  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  were 
adop'**H  in  thrir  St*  ad  "     D.  N.   Fi'KRY,  >ecy  of  Bo  'rd. 

1>I.SCABI>KI>  at  I^oudonville.— "  The  Board  of  Education  of  Loudonviile.  withoot 
a  disseittini{  \nie.  res  iitded  the  adopiion  <  f  Applet  n's  Readers,  made  August  xo,  1S7), 
and  adnpie  •  McCJiiffev's  Revised  Readers."— J    B   Long,  Secretary. 

I>ISCARI>KD  at  Madison.—"  Appleton's  Fifth  Reader  wa<i  put  into  the  handtcf 
the  B  Gr4miii.«r  ajlass  last  >rar,  t>ut  the  progresK  the  cla<s  made  was  so  unsatisfactory  thic 
the  book  W.-1.S  discinitrd  The  selections  were  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  un&uita'ile 
to  that  firrn'He.  and  th*-  *  Prroaratory  Note*'  were  about  usele^'*." — I.  M  C  lfmkns,  *«f/t 
DISCARDED  at  Flndlay.— Special  District  No.  9.  "Appleton's  Readers  have bc^ 
in  u'^e  i>i  ih  se  sc'  o  >ls  for  the  p-^st  two  years,  but  have  not  given  satisfaction  On  Tliur»- 
day  evening,  July  29, 18S0,  the  Board,  by  unani-mous  voU^  adopted  McGuflfey's  Revised 
Readers  in  t^rir  st'-.  d  "—A.  G  t  hoitsk.  Stift. 

DISCARDED  at  North  I<«wisbarg.— "  At  a  regular  meeMng  nf  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, b  pt  mher  lO,  i83o,  Appleton's  Readers  w<re  discarded  and  McGuffey's  Revised 
Readers  ad  pteH  by  nnanimous  vc<te." — Wm.  Huntkr,  C/<r#7t. 

DI8CARDKD  at  New  Lisbon.—"  Rtsched^  1  hat  the  New  Lisbon  Board  of  tdo- 
cation  adoo  iVJcGuffey's  Revised  Readers  for  exclusive  use  in  the  New  Lisbon  schoofa 
in  place  of  Appleton's  h  eadert, 

'•The  ;<b)vrt  res>l  <tioi.  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote," — Tohn  Way,  Clerk. 

DISf'ARDED  at  liinia.— The  agent  of  Appleton's  Readers,  admitting  tt  e  failure  of 
Appleion's  Fifth  Reader  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  made  the  foltowiog  ex- 
traordinary proposition:  "I  will  exchange  a  McGuffey's  Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader  for  as 
Appleton  Fitth  Reader,  and  other  grades  wanting  a  change  [from  Appleton's  Readers] 
I  will  change  even."  (Signed)  D.  Applbton  ft  Co. 

Per  D.  J.  Cain.  ApnL 

Srhe  above  proposition  was  accepted  and  Appleton's  Fifth  Reader  disc^wrdko  m>aitht 
'ic  schools  (if  Lima,  and  Mc(vuffey'8  Revised  introduced.] 
'  DISCARDED  at  Randolpli.  -(>ct.  30,  1880.     "This  is  to  certify  that  after  usiac 
Appleton's  Rea  rrs  in  oar  schools  one  year,  our  Board  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  auiub- 
imous  vote,  repudiated  them,  and  adopted  McGuffey's  Revis»a  Readers. 

"The  Appleton's  then  served  an  injunction  on  the  Board  to  restrain  them  frommakiof 
the  chanKc 

"The  injunction  has  been  vacated  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, and 
the  change  has  now  been  made  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  parents,  pupils,  teachers  and 
Board  *-G   O   Y^UKf^XKK,  Clerk  of  Board. 

DISCAROED  at  Mineral  City.—"  Appleton's  Readers  were  introduced  into  tlie 
Mineral  Cii>  i -huoh  in  s< member,  1879.  After  using  them  for  one  ye.-ir,  our  Board  of 
Education  finds  that  these  oook  do  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  school-room,  and  that  tbe 
teachers,  pupils  and  people  generally,  desire  a  change.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  hdd 
this  dav,  September  18.  1880,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved  That  we,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mineral  Ciiy,  Tuscarawas  county, Ohio, 
do  hereby  reconsider  and  rescind  the  adoption  of  Appleton's  Readers  X  *nd 

Kesoived,  Th  <t  we  adopt  in  their  stead  McGuffey  s  Revised  Readers  for  immediate  ia- 
troduction  into  our  schools. 

"  Above  resolutions  were  unanimoMsly  pasud." — Wbslby  li.  Tracy,  <^lerk  of  Sckod 
Board. 

DISCARDED  at  Beaoh  City.—"  We  have  used  Appleton's  Readers  in  our  scbooti 
and  as  they  ao  not  give  satisfaction  we  have  concluded  to  change." — J.  T.  Grmr, 
Principal 

DISCARDED  at  Twinsbors:.— "  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  were  adopted  at  the 
last  r  gular  nie<-ting  of  our  Buard  of  Education,  April  19th,  i88j,  to  take  the  place  of 
Appleton's  Readers,  introduced  in  our  schools  last  fall."— E.  A.  Parmblbb.  lavmskip 
Clerk.  ^ 

*  Appleton^  5  Readers  have  been  tried ^  found  wanting^  and  discarded  from 
the  public  Schools  of  the  following  cities  and  towns  in  Oh  0  : 


Ravenna, 

Loudonviile, 

Hayesville, 

New  Lisl)on, 

Norlhfield, 

Macedonia, 

Twinsburg, 

Brookvilie, 

Polk, 


Find  lay, 

Euclid, 

Noitinj^ham, 

Mechanicsville, 

BealNville, 

Kingsville, 

I^etart, 

Red  Haw, 

Mohicansville, 


Madison, 
Girarrt, 
Mineial  C:ty, 
Mayfield, 
Doyle«itown, 


Columbiana, 
Marlboro', 
Randolph, 
N«>rih  Lewisbarg, 
Caledonia, 


Port  Washington,  Beach  City, 

Greenwich,  Vermillion, 

Coliinwood,  Lorain, 

Nobles,  Jcromevillc, 


And   60  Townships  f   Representing   600  Schools. 


Appleton's  Readers  a  Failure  In  Ohio. 


■caUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS 

Are  adopted  and  NOW  IN  USE  in  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  in 

Ohio^  including: 


Cincinnati, 

Warren, 

Ashtabula, 

Canton, 

Woostcr, 

Fremont, 

Newark, 

Clyde, 

Nc¥irburg, 

Conneaut, 

Syracuse, 

L.ebanon, 

Martinsville, 

Micidletown, 

Carthage, 

Milford, 

Bradford, 

Riverside, 

Cortland, 

New  Lisbon, 

£dinbarg, 

Navarre, 

Hayes  ville, 

Marshallville, 

Lodi, 

Cbag;rin  Falls, 

£.  Rockport, 

Waverly, 

Bainbridge, 

Wadsworth, 

St.  Clair sville, 

Elmore, 

Bacyrus, 

Kenton, 

Wilmot, 

Gambier, 

Lucas, 

Twinsburg, 

New  Berlin, 

Millersburg, 

Uhrichsville, 

Mohicansville, 

Greenwich, 

Wheelerhbirg, 

Harrisonville, 

Jasper, 

Wellston, 

Coolville, 

Canaanville,  etc. 


Colui)fibus, 

Dayton, 

Portsmouth, 

Massillon, 

Piqua, 

Find  lay, 

Wapakonetta, 

Ashland, 

Newtown, 

Brookville, 

Mt.  Washington, 

Orwell, 

Farraington, 

Bloomficld, 

Windham, 

Marlboro, 

Loudon  ville, 

Mt.  Eaton, 

Franklin, 

Brecksville, 

Middlebury, 

Piketon, 

Kingston, 

Highland, 

Vandalia, 

Wyoming, 

Mt.  Carmel. 

Linwood, 

Malta, 

Mannfield, 

W.  Liberty, 

Covington, 

Fostoria, 

Crestline, 

Orange  Village, 

Quaker  City, 

Freeport, 

Pt.  Washington, 

Augusta, 

Cadiz, 

Fredericktown, 

Hayesville, 

Lorain, 

Hartland, 

Lucasville, 

Haverhill, 

Sharonville, 

Oak  Hill, 


Cii  cleville, 

Youngstown, 

Hamilton, 

Xenia, 

Troy, 

Eaton, 

Ravenna, 

Polk, 

Doyle&town, 

Osnaburg, 

Independence, 

Euclid, 

Miners  ville, 

Darby  ville. 

New  Vienna, 

Miamisburg, 

Lockland, 

Avondale, 

Clifion, 

Pleas.  Valley, 

Harrison, 

Niles, 

Salineville, 

Randolph, 

Nottingham, 

Hudson, 

Smilhville, 

Ro^coe, 

Cedarsville, 

Norwalk, 

Madison, 

Van  Wert, 

Urbana, 

Wauseon, 

Dalton, 

Kilgore, 

Granville, 

Bellville, 

Rome, 

Southington, 

Utica, 

Wester  ville, 

Red  Haw, 

Wellington, 

Vermillion, 

Buena  Vista, 

Waverly, 


Sandusky, 

Steubenville, 

Zanesville, 

Chillicothe, 

Elyria, 

Hillsboro, 

N.  Philadelphia, 

Girard. 

Rugglcs, 

New  London, 

Sciotoville, 

Galena, 

Piketon, 

Cynthiana, 

Wilksville, 

Marshfield, 

Stewarts, 

Long  Bottom, 

Lower  Salem, 

Lower  Newport, 

Hallsville, 

Chesterville, 

New  Petersburg, 

Wickliffe, 

Charleston, 

Mayfield, 

Limaville, 

W.  LaFayette, 

McConnellsville, 

Washington  CH., 

Gallon, 

Columbus  Grove, 

Bellefontaine, 

New  Straitsville, 

Castown, 

Mt.  Liberty, 

Cedarville, 

Glendale. 

West  wood, 

Zanesfield, 

Columbiana, 

Martinsville, 

Marion, 

Ada, 

Miamisburg, 

Criders  ville, 

Bradford, 

Nor.  Liberty, 

Nevada,  etc. 


California, 
Hockingport,  etc.    Hamden,  etc. 

fn  nearly  all  the  above  Cities  and  Towns  Appleton's  Readers  were  of" 
fered  at  Free  Exchange  and  Defined  as  a  Oi/t."^^ 

McGuffey's  Readers  are  in  satisfactory  use  in  Eight- 
een Thousand  (18,000)  School  Districts  in  Ohio. 


YAK  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  ft  New  York. 


A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Warmlj 
indorsed  by 


Geo.  Bancroft y 
fohn  L,  Motley^ 
N,  P.  WWis, 
Af,R.  Waite, 
Wm,  M  Evart^^ 
Eliku  Burritt^ 
Fitz  G.  HuUfck, 
Rufm  Ckoaie^ 
Wm.H.Pfescoit^ 
Jne.  G.  IVhittier, 
J.  G,  Holland^ 
John  G,  Saxe^ 
Daniel  Webster^ 
Henry  C/ay, 
Horace  Alrnn^ 
fV.  V.  HoivdU, 
JVm,  T,  //arris, 
by  more  than  50 
College  Pres'dts, 
and  by  the  best 
American  and 
European 
Scholars. 


WEBSTER'S 

Unabridged  Dictionary 

FOR  THE 

SCHOOL  ROOM 

More  than  32,000  copirs  of  Webster's  Una- 
briHgeH  have  been  placed  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  bv  lej^al  enactments. 

At  \^^^\  four-fi/thx  of  all  the  School- Books  pub- 
lished in  this  country  own  Webster  as  their  stan- 
dard, and  of  the  remain  ler,  few  acknowledge 
any  standard. 

"  We  find  Webster  indispensable  to  the  work 
of  the  office  "  [  Hureau  of  Education  U.  S.} — John 
Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner . 

VIEW  EDITION. 

Containing  a  SUPPT.T^MENT  of  over 
460O    NRW    WORDS    and   Meanings, 
ALSO,   CONTAINING  A  NEW 

Biographical    Dictionary 

of  over  9700  NAMES. 
Published  by  G.&C.  MERRIAM,  Spriogtield.  Mass. 


Warmly 
recommeaied 

StiteSoperiilnfali 
of  PiMIc  Sckili 

OF 

Mai%t, 

New  Hampshire 

Vermomij 

Jtfassdchusetts, 

Rhode  hUnd, 

Conn^ticut, 

New   Vork^ 

Pennsylvania^ 

Nnv  Jersey^ 

Delatcare^ 

Ohio, 

Virginia, 

Indiana^ 

IllinoiSf 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 

and  nineteen 

other  Statei, 

besides  Canada, 


M  ITCH  ELL'S 

Memr  Outline  Maps! 

EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Beauty,  Accuracy,  and  Fiaish.. 

7  Maps  in  a  set.     A  Key,  gratis,  with  each  set. 

Small  Series,  with  Names,         ...... 

Small  Series,  witliont  >aine8,        ..... 

lArge  Series,  without  Names,  ..... 


•10  00 
10  00 
20  00 


TM£  NEW  AMERICAN 


Reading  Charts, 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION 

BY  ' 

1 .    THE  WORD  METHOD. 

2.    THE  PHONIC  ANAXYSI8. 

3.    THE  ABC  METHOD. 

2Q  Numbers  in  a  Set.  26  '  33  ^^^^  ^  *^* 

On  Walnut  Bollor.    Witli  Braciet. 

Only   $5.00   per  Set. 

Address  J,    H.    BUTIjER  A   CO. 

i-3t  PHILADELPHIA. 


McGuffey's  Headers  a  Failure 

In  the  Home  of  the  Publishers. 


♦»♦ 


IN  A  SINCLE  DAY 

Orer  2,000  SCHOOLS  in  Ohio  Discard  McOuffey's  Readers,  Be< 
ftuing  in  most  oases  the  Berised  Edition  offered  as  a 

FREE  aiFT, 


NRARLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  NUMBER   WERE  ALREADY 
LSING  THE  REVISED  McGUFFEVS,  AND   VOTED 
THEM  OUT  AS  A  FAILURE. 


♦  •  » 


Every  mail  leaving  Cincinnati  for  weeks  past  has  been  laden 
with  circulars  and  pamphlets  proclaiming  Appleton's  Readers  a 
**  failure."  These  statements  are  endorsed  by  a  few  "eminent*' 
teachers  from  "Owen  County,"  and  by  local  agents  of  the  Mc- 
Guffey  Readers  in  a  few  other  places,  and  it  was  presumed  that 
a  wide  circulation  of  them  would  effectually  postpone  the  day 
when  the  old  McGuffey  book  "must  go."  The  circulars,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  potent  as  was  expected.  In  the  special  mis- 
sion upon  which  they  were  sent,  they  have  been  most  conspic- 
uous "failures."  They  have  convinced  the  public  that  the 
country  has  not  been  deluded  with  these  things  to  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community,  but  solely  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  McGuffey  books,  whose  days  of  usefulness  are  so 
rapidly  waning. 

On  ]9f  oiidi  y,  Seplombcr  20i1n  ^'<*be<>l-F«)ar«7fi?  r^P? 
m»enili|;  more  ibn«i  2,OiiO  M<*h«  ols  lu  llu'  Slate  of 
01ii€»9   i«(l<»pled    ilpplet«>iife'  Keiitiers  mid   dlsiartfcd 


More  than  900*000  of  Appleton's  Readers 
-were  already  in  use  in  the  State  rf  Ohio  pre- 
vious  to  the  above  date. 

WHICH  ARE  THE  REAL  "FAILURES"? 

la-tf 


ii 


THE  BEST  m  THE  CHEAPEST." 


**A  Nsw  D«paHur«  and  In  the  Right  Dlrecttoiu' 

"IVIST  TliLOBXB  BEOULZ)  EZAMXHZ  TSIK." 


Seymour's  Arithmetics, 

CONSISTING  OF  TWO  BOOKS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC, 

O^AL  AND  WRITTEN. 

A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

By  GEORGE  E.  SEYMOUR,  A.  M., 

Imtruci^rin  iht  St,  LouU  High  School, 


^^  Analytical  in  treatment;  clear,  concise,  and  well  graded." 

*' Perfect  in  Mechanical  Execution." 

<*The  Best  Arithmetics  in  the  Market" 

19*  Specimen  copies  of  the  Elementary  Arithmetic  will  be 
sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  for  25  cents;  and  of 
the  Practical  for  50  cents. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.     Address 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

G.   I.  JONES  &  CO.. 

910  St  Hi  Pine  Street.  [i  i?]  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE, 

NEAR  RICHMOND,  IND., 

Has  had  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  in  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
ing, as  is  attested  by  its  acknowledged  reputation  for  thoroughness,  and  by  the 
character  and  practical  success  of  its  graduates. 

Among  the  items  to  be  named  in  brief,  are  a  PREPARATORY  COURSE 
of  two  years;  TWO  COLLEGE  COURSES;  a  TEACHERS'  CLASS 
during  the  THIRD  TERM  of  the  college  year;  an  ample  and  well  selected 
MUSEUM;  a  well  furnished  READING  ROOM;  and  other  facilities  usu- 
ally belonging  to  a  college. 

For  further  information  as  to  courses  of  study,  discipline,  expenses,  etc., 
send  for  annual  catalogue,  to 

PRESIDENT  OF  EARLHAM  COLLEGE, 
i-2t  Richmond,  Ind* 

JOHXSTOX'S   NATIONAL   SERIES 

Zi^KCS      SOaOOZi      MAFS» 

BNGRAVBD  AND   PUBLISHID   BY 

"W-  &o  -A..  IC.  JOHlTSTOlSr. 

ADOPTSD   BY  CHICAGO   BOARD  OP  BDUCATION. 

This  well  known  series  possesses  the  following  advantages :  From  the  great  demand- 
they  are  constantly  at  presv  and  no  M.ip  is  ever  printed  without  being  thoroughly  re- 
vised. The  Maps  are  carefully  printed  in  prrmanent  Oil  Colors.  The  Series  is  the 
most  extensive  pub  ished,  consiiting  of  nearly  80  Maps  and  Illustrations,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  c  nstantiv  being  made.  They  are  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  Plain  or  Var, 
Btshed,  the  best  m-4teri\ls  only  being  used.  The  vi^nle  Series  is  of  one  uni'orm  size, 
aamely :  50  by  4s  inches.  The  map  of  United  States  his  just  been  put  upon  an  entirely 
new  plate,  and  the  map  of  Europe  shows  all  the  changes,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlm.    Also  a  new  map  of  Africa,  with  all  the  recent  changes.    Price  of  each  map,  $5.oa 

POI^inCAJL  OEOGRAPHir. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  one  Map;  World,  Mercator's  Projection;  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  Western  Hemispht're:  Europe;  England;  Scotland;  Ireland;  British 
hies;  Canada,  Novn  Scotia,  etc.;  United  States;  South  America;  France;  Spain  and 
Portugal:  Italv  ;  Centril  Europe;  Orkney  and  Shetland;  Asia;  India;  Africa;  Cape 
Colony;  America;  North  America;  Australia;  New  Zealand,  in  counties;  Pacific  Ocean. 

CUkSSlCAI^  AND  SCBIPTCBAI.  GEOGRAPH    . 

Orbis  Veteribus  Nottis;  Italia  Antiqua  :  Graecia  Antiqua ;  Asia  Minor;  Orbis  Roman- 
ns ;  Travels  of  St.  Paul :  Outline  Map  of  Countries  bordering  on  Mediterranean ;  Canaan 
and  Palestine  ;  Bible  Countries. 

PHYSICAL  GEOOBAPHT. 

World,  in  Hemispheres ;  Europe;  Asia;  Africa;  America.' 

OUTUMi:  OB  T£ST  MAPS  unlettered.) 

Unif<->rm  with  the  Maps  of  Political  Geography,  showing  the  Outlines,  Rivers,  Moun- 
tains, Towns,  and  Political  Divisions,  without  names.  Full  Colored.  Size,  50  by  4a 
inches. 

World,  in  Hemispheres;  World,  Mercator;  Europe;  England;  Scotland;  Ireland; 
British  Islrs;  Asia;  India;  Africa;  America;  Palestine ;  Classical  Map  o<  Countries  bor* 

dering  on  the  Mediterranean.  \|^     A.OLMSTEn« 

Sole  agent  in  the  United  States.  178  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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«•«.-  .-i«  K«  f  Jansen,  McChir^  &  Co. .  Chicago. 

For  sale  by ^ -"t  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago. 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 


$76  PER  TE  An, 

Incladlng  Board,  Room  Bent,  and  Tuition. 


(C 


I  attended  school  one  year  of  42  weeks 


at  the  Fort  Wayne  College.  My  cash  ont- 
liiy  aboTe  my  earnings,  including  GOOD 
BOARD  at  same  tables  with  the  teachers 
— not  clnb  board— tuition  and  furnished 
room,  w.is  only  $75.  The  teachers  were  all 
men  and  women  of  thorough  education  and 
ample  experience,  the  classes  were  small 
fiothat  I  could  get  personal  attention  a(  any 
time;  I  found  classes  suited  to  myadyance- 
ment,  and  my  whole  year  was  EXCEED- 
INGLY PilOFITABLE." 


Terms  commence  February  1  and  April 
18,  but  students  can  enter  at  any  time. 


For  explanations  and  terms  address 
f-at 


W.  P.  TOCVM,  A.  M., 
Fort  Wa^oe,  lad. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 


Brown'sEngush  Grammars 

REVISED    EDITIONS    BY 

Brown's  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar,  retail,    -  45  cts. 
Brown's  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,  retail,     -     |>i  00 

The  excellence  of  Brown's  Grammars  is  very  generally  admitted,  and  not- 
withstanding the  mullitude  of  School  Grammars  which  have  come  in  compe- 
tition with  them,  they  have  steadily  advanced  in  public  favor.  In  perspicu- 
ous arrangement,  accuracy  of  definition,  fullness  of  illustration,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  plan,  they  stand  unrivaled,  and  are  prol)ably  more  extensively 
used  throughout  the  United  States  than  any  other  works  on  the  subject. 

Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,     -     -     -     ;?6  25 

Over  1000  pp.,  royal  8vo. 

The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  and 
every  scholar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
held  November  5th,  1879,  Brown's  Series  of  English  Grammars  were  adopted 
as  Text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
held  June  15th,  1880,  Brown's  Series  of  English  Grammars  were  adopted  as 
Text-books  to  be  used  in  the  city  schools  for  a  term  of  five  ^^ars  from  July 
1st,  1880. 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  am  still  using  Brown's  Grammars  in  this  institution,  preferring  them  to 
others  because  they  are  at  once  comprehensive  and  methodical.  Beginning 
with  an  explanation  of  what  grammar  is,  and  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided, 
it  takes  up  each  part  in  detail,  places  the  great  principles  of  the  language  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  learner,  and  impresses  them  upon  the  mind  by  definitions 
and  rules  so  perspicuous,  so  simple,  yet  so  comprehensive,  that  he  can  not  fail 
to  understand  them. 

Definitions  are  illustrated  by  examples ;  rules  are  followed  by  practical  ex- 
ercises both  in  parsing  and  false  syntax.  Parsing  commences  with  etymology^ 
and  thus  the  student  not  only  learns  what  each  part  of  speech  is,  bCit  its  rela- 
tion to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  Going  on  by  constant  repetitions  and 
easy  gradations,  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject. 

Prosody  is  treated  in  a  manner  as  thorough  and  methodical.  The  exam- 
ples are  so  well  chosen,  the  exercises  for  practice  so  numerous,  that  with  the 
aid  and  direction  of  a  competent  teacher  the  student  can  gain  so  full  a  knowl- 
edge ttf  versification,  and  the  right  use  of  figurative  language,  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  for  studying  that  branch  of  rhetoric. 

"EUL  M.  LAMB,  Principal. 

VERY  FAVORABLE  TERMS  F^R  INTRODUCTION. 


Address,  WILLIAM    WOOD   &   CO., 

I -31  27  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  ■ 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

ffidl  Term  begins  Sept.  2,  1880.       Winter  Term^  Jan.  4,  1881« 


THUEB  COIiliEOIATB  COUBSEB  i 

I.  Tbc  Comnc  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Mo4enk 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science, 

Alsoy  Wk  Prepwratoty  Covive. 


Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  MonuAg, 
tember  t,  1880.  Studenu  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two 
earlier. 

Taltlon  Fr««      Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.     Library  Pee  required  of  all,  90 
Fees  mubt  be  p^id  strictly  in  advance. 

Wemen  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Ilea. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  P)r 

August  ax,  xSSo.  [9~xy] 


PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  h  YalisoB 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS*  IND. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke, 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana, 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $t.25 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  j% 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  analil^ 
tof  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

f.tf  18  West  Washington  Street 


Vol.  XXVI. 
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ORGAN   CP  THK 


STATE  TEAe^E'RS'  ASSOeiATIOX, 


AND  OP 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


O'F    CCIfcTI'EaT'rS  I 


•  •«*- 


Beading — Til.     Joseph  Carhart 1 

Some  of  the  obstructions,  natural  and  in- 
terpo»**d,  that  resiiit  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  pedagc^ical  pi(;fession. 

CJeo.  P.  Brown 9 

The  education  of  our  BUnd.  -Ida  W. 

Black 15 

WTiy  learn  definitions?    Geo.  F.  Bxss...    18 
Opinions  of  prominent  educators  on  Cor- 
poral Punishment..... 21 

The  practical  value  of  college  degrees. 
A.  McTaggart 25  I 

CJomfKN'TARY  ON  SCHOOL  LaW—  I 

Di3naii«<»nl  of  teachers  in  townships 2G  ' 

Dismissal  by  revoc.ition  of  License 28  I 

Employment  and  dismissnl  in  cities 

and  towns 30  i 

Subscription  Price.  Si  50  per  annum 


The  law  of  appeals 33 

niniTORlAL— 

Hapi>y  New  Year 36 

*  Reiuling  and  IClocution ^'M 

Answers  to  State  Board  questions— ex- 
planation    37 

Biennial  Repo^of  the  State  Siipt 38 

Township  Inst. tutes 39 

National  hklucation  Bill 40 

Choice  Thoughts 40 

MlSCKr.LANY— 

l^nesrions  prepared  by  State  Board 41 

Answers  prepared  by  State  Board 44 

State  University  Lectures,  by  Dr.  Harris  50 

Personal 52 

Book  Table 52 

lousiness  Notices o\ 


Five  or  more  Copies.  $1.25  each. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INC.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Room   No.  12  Journal  Building. 


i 


^^gUMrita 


* 


HISTORICAL  GAMES.- 

Mt.  Mnfthv  tn»n    tnr^Tli  Cents.     Address  D. 


_The  Sixth  Revised  Edition  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  History.      Tw 

CTjtnies.     Very  Instructive  and  Amusing.     Easy  to  Learn 
ECKLKY  HUNTER.  Bloomiuerton.  Monroe  Counter'  1 


•  i  ,.; 


74  HIGHEST  PRIZES  FOK  OUR  UNRIVALED  PRODUCTS. 

Silver  Medal,  Paris,  1867.     . 

Medal  for  Progress,  Vienna,  1873. 

M«dal  for  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 

Highest  Award,  Centennial,  1876. 

2  GOLD  MEDALS.  PARIS,  1878. 

DIXON'S 

Patent  American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

THE  DIXON  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PENCILS 

have  now  been  in  the  market  7  years. 
THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 
NO  SCHOOL  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THEM. 
NO  STUDIO  IS  FURNISHED  WITHOUT  THEM. 
THEY  ARE  UNEQUALED  FOR  TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 
MAKE  FINER  AND  MORE  PERFECT  LINES. 
GREATER  VARIETY  OF  SHADING  FOR  ART  WORK. 
LEADS  ARE  BLACK,  SMOOTH,  STRONG,  PLEASANT. 


Ten  grades  of  leads,  as  follows,  viz: 

Similar  grade  to  the  European 
stamp  of 


V  VS— Very  very  soft...! 

V  8— Very  soft 

S— Soft 

S  Mt — Soft  medium.... 
M  B — Medium  black...  1 

M — Medium.. ,.,.... 
M  H — Medium  hard... 

H— Hard 

VH— Very  hard 

VVH-Very  veryhard...! 

'  These  pencils  are  superior  to  any  made 
in  Europe.  The  leads  are  much  finer  and 
more  perfectly  graded.  The  hard  grades 
are  perfect  for  architects,  draughtsmen  and 
engineers,   and    the   softer    and    medium 


B  BB) 

BB) 

B  and  No.  I ) 

li  B  and  No.  2) 

H  and  No.  3) 

HH) 

HHH&N0.4) 

HHHH&N0.5) 

HHHHHH) 


^TESTIMONIALS, 


'*Dbar  Sir  :— I  find  the  Dixon  Graphite  Artist^ 
Pencils  admirable;  well  adapted  to  clear,  sharpy 
and  delicate  work. "       "Vruly  yours, 

D.    HUNTINGTOR, 

Pres.  Nat.  Academy  of  Design,  N.  Y. 

Ambhicam  Bank  Notb  Co.,  Art  Dep%\ 

Naw  York,  July  5,  1876.    j 

"  From  a  careful  trii*l  now  of  several  months.  I 

am  perfectly  satisfied  they  far  exceed  any  I  haw 

ever  used."        Very  respectfully  yours, 

WtLLiAM  Main  Smiub. 
*'  Dbar  Sir  :  —  I  find  your  Dixon    Amerioui 
Graphite  Artists'  Pencils  smooth,  free  from  grit, 
and  altogether  excellent  for  my  work." 
Yours  obediently, 

Frank  Bollbw, 
National  Academy  of  Design,  N.  Y. 
Packer  Collbciatk  fMSTiTimi,| 
Brooklyn,  Oct.  ai,  1877.    { 
"  Myself  and  sister,  in  teaching  our  Drawing 
Classes,  use  your  Dixon  Pencils,  and  we  prefer 
them  to  any  other."    Virgiana  Grajnbbbry, 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Packer  Institute. 
«*Dbar  Sir:  — Your  verv  excellent  Pencili^ 
stamped  Dixon's  American  Graphite  Pencils,safa» 
stitute  the  exhausted  mines  of  BarrowdaleinCmB* 
berland.  Your  artist.«i'  pencils  are  in  strength  aad 
smoothness  the  best  I  have  ever  had  in  my  hand." 

Yours  truly,     Constantikb  Hbrtzbbkg, 
Prof,  of  Draw'g,  Polytechnic  Inst.  BrookJyn,K.T. 


grades  are  unequaled  for  art  work. 

If  your  Stationer  does  not  keep  them,  send  9  cents  for  gamples. 


lit 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

Kortbora  Indiana  formal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VjILPABAISO.  -  -  .  .  IJfDMJVA. 


1*be  Jittendaoce  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful.  350  in  advance  of  any  other 
term. 

Anotber  reduction  in  expenses— $35  pays  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent  for  one  term  often  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  bv  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  24th. 

TEACHING  FORCE  INCREASED. 

Tliat  which  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  educational  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  exjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

Tbe  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

IKre  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  taken  a  half-inteiest  in  the  institution. 

This  -will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
elevate  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mb.  &  Mrs.  Kinsky  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

i^sides  sharing  the  office  work,  M  r.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Easty  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specially  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJfT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
line  ol  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  1  he  attendance  being  so  large  enabl<s  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  1  his  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
suga^sted. 

PEJfMAJ{SEIP,l 

A  Coorne  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  $300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELocuTiojf  a:n'b  orthography, 

M.  £.  60OARTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparins  teachers  in  this  work. 

EXPENSES. 

Tnition  $800  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodations  are 
first-Krlass  in  every  respect. 

3ooKS> — Books  may  be  rented  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  price. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7.tf  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 
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STJiTE  TEJie^EfiS'  ^ssoei^aTiox, 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Beadlag— IV.    Jowph  Curhart.- 

The  School  QuBsHon— AUanleeiam-Tbe 
BsmsdT.    Johi  L  Uoninn ^ 1 


0««raph)r-n.    Ell  F.  Broirn- 

lenianUoa.     A.  H.  EaDne«r. 

Though t-Remd log.    B.  A.  TowriHad 
Th«  BoUUoa  or  EdaeiUoa  to  lodusi 

C.  K.  ffWlB, , 

OoHittanAmt  ojt  Schiol  Law— 

The  Iav  oI  EDODitniUaD _... 

Ths  tav  ot  TrsDatcrm 

Tnoifan  and  Local  Thxsb __. 

SjxcUl  Olftr _ __ 

lubMrlptlon  Price,  SISO  p*i 


Transfer  ot  W«Uro  Nonunl  Ed 

stor. 



Answers  to  Slate  Bn»rd  Quatlo 

Prf.^™ma.eJ.I  the  Fuurth  M«e 

Lagjol 
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IKDIANAFOLIS,  IND.; 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Room  No.  13  Journal  Building;. 


HoOufojr's  Beaders  a  Failure 

In  the  Home  of  the  Publishers. 


IN  A  SINGLE  DAY 

Orer  2,000  SCHOOLS  in  Ohio  Discard  MeGnifej's  Readers,  Re< 
toA\xk%  ia  most  cases  the  Beyised  Edition  oJBTered  as  a 

FBEE  QIFTp 


Iff  EARLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  NUMBER  WERE  ALREADY 

bSING  THE  REVISED  McGUFFEVS,  AND  VOTED 

THEM  OUT  AS  A  FAILURE. 


»•♦ 


Every  mail  leaving  Cincinnati  for  weeks  past  has  been  laden 
with  circulars  and  pamphlets  proclaiming  Appleton's  Readers  a 
"failure."  These  statements  are  endorsed  by  a  few  ** eminent" 
teachers  from  **Owen  County,"- and  by  local  agents  of  the  Mc- 
Guffey  Readers  in  a  few  other  places,  and  it  was  presumed  that 
a  wide  circulation  of  them  would  effectually  postpone  the  day 
when  the  old  McGuffey  book  "must  go."  The  circulars,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  potent  as  was  expected.  In  the  special  mis- 
sion uppn  which  they  were  sent,  they  have  been  most  conspic- 
uous "failures."  They  have  convinced  the  public  that  the 
country  has  not  been  deluded  with  these  things  to  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community,  but  solely  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  McGuffey  books,  whose  days  of  usefulness  are  so 
rapidly  waning. 

On  Monday,  September  SOIb,  Sctaool-BMirdSy  np- 
resentlng  more  than  S«000  Schools  in  the  State  of 
Ohlo9  adopted  Appletonis'  Beaders  and  discarded 
BleGnlley's. 

More  than  $@@^&@&  of  Appleton's  Readers 
^vere  already  in  use  in  the  State  of  Ohio  pre- 
vious to  the  above  date, 

WHICH  ARE  THE  REAL  •*  FAILURES''? 
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AND 


Busijm^l^s  Institute. 
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Tbe  »ttcadance  during  the  present 'Unn  is  tnily  wonderful.    950  in  advance  of  any  other 

n. 

Another  reduction  in  ezpenses~$a5  pays  tuition,  board,  asc  room>rent  for  one  term  often  weeks. 

These  are  lower  rates  than  are  offered  bj  any  other  school. 

£xteiislTe  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  94th. 

TEACHINa  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  wrhich  has  given  this  school  its  high  position  among  eoucMuossI  institutions,  and  which  can 
BOt  be  enjoyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
pJoyed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help. 

We  are  jrfeased  to  announce  that  we  have  now  secured  the  services  of 

■r.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of -Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  Uken  a  half-intexest  in  the  institution. 

This  vriU  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  o  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
elerate  the  cBaracter  of  the  work. 

Mb.  &  Mrs.  Kinsby  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Asides  -sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Sasfc^  and  will  tuso  spend  sev;eral  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJfT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
Use  of  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
tlO  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  affords  advantages  for  thoroughness 
•  that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
ttansa^ted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
sugststed. 

pkn'ma:n-seip. 

kK  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  S300  or  $400,  here 
without  extra  charge. 

ELOCVTIOJi  AJfD  ORTHOORAPEY. 

M.  C  BoGAKTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

JHo  better  place  can  be  found  I'or  the  study  of  these  important  branches.  A  specialty  made  of 
preparing  tescners  in  this  work. 

EXPKNSEB. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  The  accommodations  ar| 
first-class  in  every  respect.  «.  * 

•  3ooKS. — Books  may  be  rejted  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  pnce. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7.ti;  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 
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ORGAN  or  THE 


STcflTE  TE:fie^E2S'  JiSSOemTIOX, 


AND  OP 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


03P    COaiTT^aTTS  = 
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School  SaparTialon  bj  Gountj  Superln- 
tondents.    Thoa.  Bagot 161 

Author^Study  by  Besding  Clas^efl— III. 
E.  E.  Smith 167 

KI«ii«ttratioii  lUostrated.  A.  H.  Kennedy  173 

Benefit  of  Berieirs.     M.  Hi.  Lindley 178 

Helpe  Orer  Hard  Places.     Miss  P.  C. 
MtUer.^ ^ - 181 

OOXXKNTABT  OV  SCHOOL  LaW— 

The  Law  of  Trausfers. 184 

Should  Transferred  persons  pay  school 
taxee  the  same  as  other  citizens *185 

l>|flpo^tioii  of  school  property  Included 
Within  cities  and  towns  by  extend- 
ins  corporate  limits .<  186 

Care  of  Township  Libraries ^191 

Sttbseriptlon  Price,  Si  50  per  annum 


Editorial— 
President  OarfieW  onlUnirersairEda- 

calion « 193 

School  Legislation 194 

\Vm.  T.  Harrl8'8;;i.«ctures 196 

Miscellany— 

State  Board  Questions 197 

Answers  to  State  Rnnrd  QuestloDS. 200 

Minutes  of  Southern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association 204 

Union  County's  Work-in  Literature...  207 

The  Agassit  Association 208 

Personal 210 

Book  Table ..'. 212 

Rusiiiess  Notices , 214 

Ad  rertisements. ....'. 
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Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  eaeh. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Room  No.  I  a  Journal  Building. 


Scribner's  Educational  Series 


FOR  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  AND  COLLEGES. 


■(=)■ 


GEOGRAPHY. 

GUrOT*8  BU&BEENTABY  GEOGRAPHY— Nxw  Mapb. 
GVTOT'S  NSW  INTBKMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 
GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  pOiirlKex']  8CHOOI.  GEOGRAPHY. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSIOAX  GEOGRAPHY. 


READING 


Sh«ldon*fl  New  First  Reader. 
Sheldon's  New  Second*  Reader. 
Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader.  || 
Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader. 
Shbldon*s  New  Fifth  Reader. 


Sheldon's  New  Phonie  Primer. 
Sheldon's  New  Phenio  Charts.^  >0  IVm. 

(Just  Published.) 
Sheldon's  New  Primary  l^ieller. 
Sheldon's  New  Graded  Speller. 


Sheldon's  New  Readlnfir-Manual  for  Teachers. 

ARITHMETIC 

FESTER'S  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHBIETIO. 
FEI/TER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMEnG. 
FELTER'S  ADVANCED  ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER'S  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC  (Int.  ft  Adv.) 


Subjects* 


Subjects, 


Autkon* 


PHTSIGAL  SGIBSGE. 


COMPOSITION. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
ADVANCED  GB06RAPHT. 
POLITICAL  SCMCE. 
MENTAL  8CIENGB. 
MORAL  SCIENCE. 


RHETORIC. 
LOGIC. 
UN6UAGE. 


Cooley. 
Tennef. 
Perry. 


Woolsey. 
Porter. 
Alexander. 


UTBRATIIRBi       Be  Vere. 
ulSTuKTi  Crattwdl. 


CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 
CHICAGO:    O-   S.   OOOK:,   AGENT. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

ITortbern  Indiana  liTomal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALPARAISO,  ....  IJfBIAJiA. 


The  atteniluice  during  the  present  term  it  truly  wonderful.    950  in  adYftoce  of  any  other 

Another  reduction  in  expenses— Ses  pays  tuition,  board,  asc  room-rent  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks. 

These  arc  lower  rates  than  are  offered  by  any  other  school. 

Katenstvc  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  a4th 

TEACHINa  FORCE  INCREASED. 

That  whicb  has  given  this  school  iu  high  position  among  eaucaucssl  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  e^jeyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  hare  now  secured  the  services  of 

■r.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  taken  a  half-inteiest  in  the  institution. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interesu  of  the  school,  and  thus  ffreatlv 
eleTate  the  character  of  the  work. 

Mr.  &  M  ns.  Kimsky  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  repuution  is  well  established. 
They  have  been  m  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Besides  sharing  the  office  work,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  in  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
will  now  form  special  features  of  the  school. 

Before  engaging  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
East,  and  will  al«o  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History 
They  will  also  select  and  purchase  a  Urge  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMEJfT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
occupies  iu  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
Kae  ot  offices  ever  atteinpted  by  any  Ccmniercial  College.  1  he  atiendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities,  1  his  affords  advaniages  for  thorouehness 
that  can  be  found  at  no  other  commercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business 
transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 
suggested. 

FEJVMAJVSEIP. 

A  Course  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  83ooror  $4       here 
without  extra  charge.  •• 

ELOCUTIOJV  AKB  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

M.  £.  BooARTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists  in 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.F  A  specialty  made  of^ 
preparing  teachers  in  this  work. 

EXPKNBES. 


Tirition  $tr.oo-per  term.     Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  weck.'j  The  accommodations  ar 
Htst-class  in  every  respect. 

Boors. — Books  mav  be  re  jted  at  ten  per  cent,  of  retail  pnce. 
For  further  imrticulars  address 

7-f  H.  B.  BROWN,  Priaclpal. 
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1881. 

But  DO  change  in  our 

kmi  or  Hwhi  fores. 

The  BRANCH  HOUSE,  which  for  the  past  seven  yean  has  been  looted  in  Indi 
imder'lhe  firm  name  of  C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO..  has  now  been  consolidated  with  lb. 
HOUSE, 

A.  H.  ANDEEWS  &  0 

C  H  I  O  A.  G  O . 

hy  this  ch:iiige  wt  expect  to  give  our  ciuloniurs  even  bettei  salisfaction  than  in  I 
by  lining  their  orders  direct  from  our  large  Stock  and  Factories,  and  at  the  tame  t 
Keveral  ihoiisand  diillars  per  annum  in  expensefi,  of  which  Ihey  will  ultimately  rec 
benefit- 
Mr,  C.  E.  DICKINSON  has  lemnved  to  Chicago,  and  remaining  in  the  business  ' 

Mr.  J.  S.  -SMITH  will  act  .is  our  Supt.  of  Sales  for  Indiana,  with  Agency  Headqn 
the  uM  -stand,  S2  &  84  North  Tennsylvanln  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Messrs.  PALMER.  HOUSER  and  McKINNEY  will  continue  in  the  field,  and 
upon  their  friends  at  an  early  day. 

Our  busines-s  has  assutned  such  proportions  that  we  now  occupy  four  large  Facto 
employ  over  live  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Standing  far  in  advance  of  ftU  compet 
invi:e  the  palronase  of  any  nseding  SCHOOL  FURNITURE.  APPARATUS  ot  SUl 
with  [he  full  assurance  that  we  can  do  belter  by  them  than  A /^ yBOD  V  £LS£,  (at  01 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co, 


195  &  197  Wabash  Ave.,  ( 
and  33  10  41  Adams  St.,    ( 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Largest  Mnnufacturers  in  the  World  of 
SCHOOL.  OFFICE,  and  OPERA  HOUSE  FURNITURE,  SCH 
2-lf  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


STATE  TEJie^EfiS'  JiSSOeiATJOX, 


le  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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IKDIANAPOI-IS,  tHC: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Room  No.  la  Jonmal  Building. 


Olnet's  New  Series, 

(=) 

Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  best  practical 
teachers  in  this  country. 

They  are  just  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolrroom,  and  yti 
retain  all  the  originality  and  freshness  which  have  mad$ 
Proj.  Olney's  Books  so  attractive. 


Introductory 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 


NO  fV    HEADY, 

ist. 

OLA'Ers  FIRST  LESSONS  IN 
ARITHMETIC. 

This  book  gives  the  most  attractive  and 

thorough  presentation  of  Primary  Arithmetic 

of  any  yet  published.     It  is  very  elegantly 

illustrated,  and  has  plenty  of  work  for  the 

scholar. 

price,  20  cts.    Exchange,  15  cts. 
Introductory  price,  25  cts. 
Exchange,  20  cts. 

2d. 

OLNEY'S  PRACTICAL  ARITH- 

ME  TIC, 

This  book  contains  400  pages,  and  more 

examples  for  practice  than  any  other  book  of 

its  class ;  and  the  examples  are  better  graded 

and  more  practical.    The  rules  are  brief 

and  clear. 

Introductory  price.  48  cts.    Exchange,  33  cts. 
Bound  in  cloth,  leather  back.      Intraductory 
pxice,  56  cts.    Exchange,  45  cts. 

These  two  books  form  a  full  and  complete 
Kourse.  They  contain  more  work  and  at  a 
less  price  than  any  othet  series. 

3d. 
OLNE  TS  SCIENCE  OF  ARITH- 
METIC, 

This  book  is  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
treatise,  and  is  designed  only  for  Normal 
Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Colleges. 

Introductory  price,  bound  in  cloth,  leather  back, 
to  cts.    Exchange,  60  cts. 


4th. 

OLNE  Y  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF  ALGEBRA, 

This  is  a  most  admiraUe  book  for  begin- 
ners in  Algebra. 

Bound  la  cloth,  leather  back.     IntrodacMy 
price,  66  cts.    Exchange,  50  cts. 

Sth. 

OLNEY'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA, 

New  edition^  in  iargt^  elegant  type. 

It  will  be  ready  in  Jane,  and  will  be  tiie 
hmdsomest  Algebaa  published. 

Bound  in  cloth,  leather  back.  Introdnctorj 
price,  93  cts.    Ejccbange,  70  eta. 

These  hooks  form  the  BEST  and  Chea^ 
est  series  of  Arithmetics  and  Algebrax^euer 
published. 

Sample  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

A  VER  YS  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEM- 

ISTR  Y. 

Will  be  ready  in  July.  Sample  pages 
sent  free  on  application. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Phiksopfay 
has  had  a  wonderful  success, 

COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES* 

Edition  for  1881  about  ready,  with  the 
most  complete  Sensational  Tables  eyer  put 
in  a  School  Geography,  and  many  other  im- 
provements. 

Sample  pages  sent  om  appHcoHon, 

HILLS  ELEMENTS  OJ*  RHETORIC  AMD 

COMPOSITION, 
AVERY S  HATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
PATTERSONS  SPELLERS, 
LOSSINCS  OUTLINE  U,  S  HISTORY. 
PALMERS  ELEMENTS  OP  BOOK-KERF- 

INC. 


Or, 


SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

8  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

WESTERN  AGENCY  of  SHELDON  &  CO. 

No.  35  Central  Music  Hall  Block*  Chicago,  III. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT 

AT  THE 

Iforthera  Indiana  formal  School 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

VALfARAISOs         ....  IJVDMJVA. 


Tb'6  atteiMlaiicft  dttriog  the  prMent  tern  is  truly  wonderful.    950  in  advmnce  of  any  other 

Anothtr  redoctioB  ia  eaipenaei    Sas  rays  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent  for  one  term.of  ten  weeks. 

These  m  lower  rates  than  are  orored  br  any  other  school. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term,  which  will  open  August  a4th 

TEAGHIMI  FORCE  INCRCJISED. 

That  which  hsi  giren  this  school  Its  high  position  among  eauc»iics:d  institutions,  and  which  can 
not  be  alloyed  where  the  attendance  is  small,  is  that  none  but  thorough,  efficient  teachers  are  em- 

The  large  Increase  in  the  attendance,  and  the  multiplied  interests  demand  more  help 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  wc  haTe  now  secured  the  services  of 

■r.  end  Mrs.  O.  P.  KINSEY, 

Of  Lebanon,  Ohio.    They  have  uken  a  half-inteiest  in  the  institutioa. 

This  will  enable  us  to  give  more  attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  school,  and  thus  greatly 
•lavatt  the  cbamcter  of  die  work. 

Mb.  ttMMB.  KiNSXY  are  experienced,  competent  instructors,  whose  reputation  is  well  esublished. 
Ther  have  been  in  the  Normal  School  work  for  many  years. 

Besides  abarini^  the  office  »ork,  Mr.  Kinsey  will  be  ia  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  which 
win  now  form  specul  features  of  the  school. 

Before  encanng  in  the  work  here,  they  will  visit  the  principal  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Ease,  and  will  also  spend  several  months  in  Europe,  making  a  specialty  of  Literature  and  History. 
They  w9l  also  select  and  p«rchase  a  large  and  choice  Library  for  the  school. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPABTMEJfT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  Department  now 
OMupies  Its  new  haU,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  extensive 
line  of  offices  ever  atteaspted  by  aay  Commercial  CoUe|;e.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  ciues.  This  affords  advantages  for  thoroughnesa 
\jUX  can  be  #»und  at  no  other  conunercial  school,  because  it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  busineaa 
tfaatncted  not  ia  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange  between  cities— the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be 

PEJ^MAJfSHIP. 

A  Courae  in  Plain  and  Business  Penmanship,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  S300  or  $400  her4 
without  extra  charge.  j 

ELOCUTIOJ^  AJfD  ORTHOORAPHY.  '■ 

M.  X.  BOOAXTB,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  best  Elocutionists 
the  West,  has  charge  of  this  Department. 

No  better  nUure  can  be  found  for  the  study  of  these  important  branches.    A  specialty  made 
pvepenag  tcacbers  in  this  work. 

BXPBlt0BB. 

Tuition  $lr.oo  per  term.    Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.    The  accommodations  ai 
■^   *■—  in  every  respect.  ■ 


B0CMts*>— Boeics  may  he  rs  jted  at  tan  per  cent,  of  retail  pnce. 
For  further  particulars  address 

7-t<  H.  B.  BROWN,  Prinelpek 
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A.  H.  ANDREA 
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By  this  change  we  eitpect  to  give  our  castomers  even 
by  filling  [heir  orders  direcl  from  Our  Urge  Stock  and  F; 
■everal  Ihousand  dollars  per  annum  in  expenses,  of  whic 
Mnefit. 

Mr.  C.  E.  DICKINSON  has  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
ipccial  attention  to  the  wants  of  former  customers. 

Mr.  J.  S.  SMITH  will  act  aa  our  Supt.  of  Sales  fo.  Ind 
he  old  stand,  Sz  Sr  S4  North  Pennsylvania  Hi.,  Indlanapulis 

Messrs.  PALMER,  HOUSER  and  McKINNEY  will 
ipoD  their  friends  at  an  early  day. 

Oar  business  has  assumed  such  proponion^  that  wc  nc 
nnploy  over  live  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Standing  far 
nTi:e  the  patrona|>e  of  any  naeding  SCHOOL  FURNITUl 
vith  the  full  assurance  that  we  can  do  belter  by  ihem  than  yf 


A.  H.  Andre\A/ 
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The  BRANCH  HOUSE,  which  for  the  paw  seven  year 
derihe  firm  name  ore.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO..  hw  now 
OUSE, 

i.  H.  ANDEE^ 

O  H  I  O  A  G 

By  this  change  we  enpecl  to  giTC  our  customers  even  b 
filling  their  orders  direct  from  our  luge  Slock  idJ  Fai 
reral  ihou»nd  dollars  per  annam  in  expenseE,  of  which 
nefll. 

Mr.  C.  E.  DICKINSON  has  removed  to  Chicago,  and  i 
;cial  atlintion  lo  the  wanit  at  former  cuslomen. 

Mi.  J.  S.  SMITH  will  act  as  our  Supl.  of  Sales  for  Indi 
:  old  stand,  82  &  84  North  Pennsylvania  St.  Indianapolis. 

Messrs.  PALMER,  HOUSER  and  McKINNEYwill 
pn  ihcir  friends  at  an  early  day. 

Our  business  has  assumed  such  proportions  thnt  we  now  occupy  four  large  Factories  sad  I  " 
ploy  over  five  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Standing  far  in  advance  of  all  conipetilo»,«C  |l  I 
-lie  ihc  paironflKC  of  any  needina  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  APPARATUS  or  SUPPUES,  ||  , 
h  the  full  acsurancelhal  we  can  do  belter  by  them  than  A JVYSODV  ELSE,  !mi  at  BtK. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 
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74  HIGHEST  PRIZES  FO&OtI&  UNRIVALED  PRODDCTS. 

Silver  Medal,  Paris,  1867. 

Medal  for  Progresa,  Vienna,  1873. 

Medal  for  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 

Highest  Award,  Centennial,  1876. 

2  GOLD  MEDALS,  PARIS,  1878. 

DIXON'S 

Patent  American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

THE  DIXON  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PENCII4 

have  now  been  in  the  market  7  years. 
THET  ARE  ABSOI.UTEL.T  PERFECT. 
NO  SCHOOL  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THEM. 
NO   STUDIO  IS  FURNISHED  WITHOUT  THEM. 
THEY  ARE  UNEQUA1.ED  FOR  TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 
MAKE  FINER  AND  MORE  PERFECT  LINES. 
GREATER  VARIETY  OF  SHADING  FOR  ART  WORK. 
LEADS  ARE  BLACK,  SMOOTH,  STRONG,  PLEASANT. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


Ten  grades  of  leads,  as  follows,  viz : 

Similar  grade  to  the  European 
stamp  of 

B  B  B) 

BB) 

B  and  No.  I ) 

H  B  and  No.  2) 

H  and  No.  3) 
HH) 

HHH&N0.4) 
HHHHANo.5) 


V  VS — Very  very  soft... 

V  S — Very  soft 

«— Soft 

S  Hi — Soft  medium 

MB — Medium  black... 

M — Medium 

M  H — Medium  hard 

H—Hard 

VH— Very  hard 

VVH-Very  very  hard... 


HHHHHH) 

These  pencils  are  superior  to  any  made 
in  Europe.  The  leads  are  much  finer  and 
more  perfectly  graded.  The  hard  grades 
are  perfect  for  architects,  draughtsmen  and 
engineers,  and  the  softer  and  medium 
grades  are  unequaled  for  art  work. 

If  your  Stationer  does  not  keep  them,  send  9  cento  for  samples. 

For  further  information  and  a  complete  catalogue  of  these  celebrated  Pencils,  sec  inset-pages. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

^''  JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 


*'Dbar  Sir  :— I  6nd  the  Dixon  Graphite  ArtisnT 
Pencils  admirable ;  well  adapted  to  clear,  sharp, 
and  delicate  work.'*       Trvxlyyottrs^ 

D.    HONTINCTOW, 

Pres.  Nat.  Academy  of  Desifn,  N.  Y. 

American  Bank  Notr  Co.,  Art  Dep't,! 

^BW  York,  July  5, 1876.    ) 

**  From  a  careful  trial  now  of  several  months,  I 

am  perfectly  satisfied  they  far  exceed  any  I  have 

ever  used."        Very  respectfully  yours. 

WiLUAM  Main  Shiui. 
"DbarSir:  — 1   find  your  Dixon  Ametkaa 
Graphite  Artists'  Pencils  smooth,  free  from  giit, 
and  altogether  excellent  for  ray  work." 
Yours  obediently, 

Frahk  Bcllkv, 
National  Academy  of  Design,  N.  V. 
Packer  Collbgiatr  lNSTmrni| 
Bbooklyn,  Oct.  SI,  1877.   ( 
"  Myself  and  sister,  in  teaching  our  Dnwinf 
Classes,  use  your  Dixon  Pencils,  and  we  prefer 
them  to  any  other."    Virgiana  Granberrv, 
Teacher  of  Drawing,  Packer  Institute. 
**  Dbar  Sir  :  —  Your  verv  excellent  Pencils, 
stamped  Dixon's  American  Graphite  PeDcils,cub> 
stitute  the  exhausted  mines  of  BarrowdaieinCuiB' 
bcrland*.   Your  artists'  pencils  are  in  strength  tad 
smoothness  the  best  I  have  ever  bad  in  mf  haoiL" 

Yours  truly.     Constant! wb  Hbrtzsbrg, 
Prof,  of  Draw'g,  Polytechnic  Inst.  Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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NEW  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  THE 

Hortbera  Indiana  ITormal  School 

and  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,    , 


VALfABJlISO, 


IKBIAJiA, 


-:o:- 


The  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  the  school  has  ever  kncwn. 
The  attendance  has  been  much  larger,  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  done, 
and  the  results  much  more  satisfactory. 

That  the  instruction  given  here  does  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  is  proven  by  the 
following  facts : 

1.  The  demand  for  teachers  trained  at  thU  school  is  greater  than  can  possiblj 
b«  supplied. 

S.  The  continued  iprowth  of  the  school— the  attendance  the  present  term  bein§r 
at  leaat  8O0  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year* 

'While  the  work  has  been  thus  eminently  successful  and  the  school  has  grown  to  be 

TBE  LARGEST  NORM  AL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND 

Yet  we  feel  that  in  many  ways  improvement  may  be  made.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  have  secured  the  services  of 

Ib^r.  azLdL  "NxCTg,  O.  P.  SZizise3r,  of  Xjeloabaa-ozi,  O3a.io. 

They  have  taken  a  half-interest  in  the  institution.  They  have  returned  from  an  extended 
tottr  through  Europe,  and  have  commenced  their  work  with  that  characteristic  zeal  and 
earnestness,  which  have  won  for  them  their  enviable  reputation  as  teachers.  Their  best 
recommendation  is  that  hundreds  of  their  former  students  are  following  them  here. 

Mrs.  KiNSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  boarding  and  rooms  of  the  Ladies' 
Department.  Mr.  Kinsey  has  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  and  the  special  man- 
agement of  the  Library. 

AN  IDS  A  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MAT  BS  HAD  FBOM  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Collegiate,  Engineering,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  Tele- 
graphic, Penmanship,  Elocutionary,  Law,  Medical,  Phrenological,  and  Review. 

Number  of  instructors,  33.     Number  of  daily  recitations,  not  including  those  in  extra  branches, 

!i.^  Number  of  Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  56.  The  work  in  these  societies  is  especially  bene- 
cial,  as  the  improvement  of  the  members  indicates.  The  "Star,"  "Crescent,"  and  •'  Philomathean," 
the  permanent  societies  of  the  school,  are  doing  an  independent,  original  literary  work  truly  merito- 
rious.   GdBt  of  Apparatus  and  Library,  $8,000. 

B  XT  X  X.  D  Z  K  CE>  8  . 

Cost  of  College  buiidings  and  grounds,  $50,000.  Cost  of  East  and  South  Halls  and  furniture,  $22,234.24 
Cosiof  Flint's  Hall  and  grounds,  $14,450.  Value  of  Garrison's  Hall,  $5,600.  Cost  of  two  smaller 
buildings  erected  for  self-boarding,  $2,100.  Cost  of  Commercial  Hall,  $15,000.  Cost  of  Stiles  Block, 
$ia,ooo.  ^  This  is  heated  by  steam.     Cost  of  Orange  Block,  ^5,000.     This  is  heated  by  a  furnace. 

Buildings  containing  more  than  100  rooms  will  be  erected  during  the  present  summer. 

Arrangements  arc  made  for  a  Nkw  School  Building  which  will  contaiu  a  room  for  the  Nokmal 
B00K8TORB,  Library  Room,  Scibnck  Room,  Fine  Art  Hall,  Music  Hall,  and  a  number  of  rooms 
for  Instruments. 

We  own  not  only  the  college  buildings,  but  the  boarding  houses  as  well ;  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  institution  is  free  of  debt,  enables  us  to  afford  better  accommodations,  and  at 

LOUER  KATES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND! 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  $1  7010  $1.90  per  week.    Tuition  §8  00  per  term.    Students 
can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 
Exten  ive  preparations  are  beino  made  for  the  Fall  Term^  which  will  open  August  ^oth. 

All  of  the  buildings  will  be  thoroughly  refitted  and  refurnished. 

With  the  buildings  we  now  have,  and  those  being  erected,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  all,  so  that 
hereafter  all  the  expenditures  will  be  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  library,  etc. 

^  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  added  to  our  present  corps  of  instructors,  and  with  the  improvements 
in  the  way  of  library,  apparatus  and  furnishing,  we  !eel  that  we  have  never  been  so  well  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year. 

Fall  Term  will  open  Angust  30th,  Winter  Term  November  8th,  Second  Winter  Term  January  lyih' 
Sprinc  Term  June  6th. 

^  Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send  for  our  large  6o-page  catalogue.     It  gives  full   par 
tKulart  concerning  the  school.  

Hereafter  all  communications  will  be  addressed  to  H.  B.  BBOWN,  Principal, 

7-tf  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Prin. 


( 


l'rc»lJrnl   (lerfleWi    Early   IJh-,   snd       f  Buok  Tub** ».., 

I*Mor.Bcliii«nlhpre[™ii. HI    Buiiiic«  N.rtii-w 

At  Klbi-mt.-a  P<mu IW  ,  AdTerlisMuenl" ...... 

Subscription  PriM,  SI  SO  p«r.nnum.     Five  or  more  Coplai.  S'  25  each 


Room  No.  II  Journal  Building. 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fall  Term  begrins  8epi.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3,  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  I,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

TuHion  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     l*'ees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasuycr.       .  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

« 

August  18,  1 88 1.  l9-ty] 

L.    PR  A.NG    &   CO., 

BOSTON,   MASS., 

ART  1  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

ri'BLISII  : 

* 

Pra Jig's  AffieriiijN  Text- Books  0/  Art  EduaUion.  Revised  Edition 
of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

The  American  Drawhig  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,  For  the 
use  of  Common  Schools,  Drawing  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science. 

Prangs  Natural  Histoiy  Series.  For  Schools  and  Families.  An- 
imals and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for  in- 
struction with  object  lessons. 

Prang  s  Aids  for  Object-  Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 


Address,  for  Catalogues  and  terms, 

HERRMANN  SCHURICHT. 

Agkn'1  for  TiiK  Western  States, 
8-61  233  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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SI»£!CIAL  AIsTJSrOTTIsrcrElMrEISrTS  E'OIt  1881. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  THE 

I^orthorn  Indiana  ITormal  School 

and  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPjIRAISO,  ....  IJfDMJ^A, 

__— -o: "— 

The  fxisi  year  has  I»ctn  I  he  most  prosperous  and  profitable  the  school  has  ever  kncwn, 
Thealiendame  has  been  much  larger,  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  done, 
and  the  resuhs  much  more  satisfactory. 

That  the  instruction  given  here  does  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  is  proven  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  The  demand  for  teacliers  trained  at  this  school  is  s^reater  than  can  possibly 
be  supplied. 

!£•  The  continued  f^rowth  of  the  Mchool— the  attendance  the  present  term  being; 
at  least  200  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year. 

While  the  work  has  been  thus  eminently  successful  and  the  school  has  grown  to  be 

THELARGESTNORMALSCHOOLINTHELAND 

Vet  we  feel  that  in  many  ways  improvement  may  be  made.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
ihat  we  have  secured  the  services  of 

^w£r.  azid.  2v^rs.  O.  F.  ^Edzxse3r,  of  Xjalosuziosx,  Oliio. 

They  have  taken  a  half  interest  in  the  institution.  They  have  relumed  from  an  extended 
tour  through  Europe,  and  have  commenced  their  work  with  that  characteristic  zeal  and 
earnestness,  which  have  won  f«»r  then)  their  enviable  reputation  as  teachers.  Their  best 
recommendation  is  that  hundreds  of  their  former  students  are  following  them  here. 

Mrs.  KiNSKY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  boarding  and  rooms  of  the  Ladies'. 
Department.    Mr.  Kinsky  has  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  and  the  special  man- 
agement of  the  Library. 

AN  IDEA  OF  TEE  SCHOOL  MAT  BE  BAD  FROM  TBS  FOLLOWINQs 

D  E  P  A  R  X  SV  E  M  T  8  . 

rreparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Collegiate,  Engineeringp  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  Tele> 
graphic.  Penmanship,  Elocutionary,  Law,  Medical,  Phrenological,  and  Review. 

Number  of  instructors,  23.  Number  of  dailv  recitations,  not  including  those  in  extra  branches, 
''  Q7.  Number  of  Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  56.  The  work  in  these  societies  is  especaalty  bene- 
I  \\c'u\^  as  ihp  improvement  of  the  members  indicates.  The  '*Star,"  ''Crescent,"  and  "  Philomathean," 
'  ihe  permanent  societies  of  the  school,  are  doing  an  independent,  original  literary  work  truly  merito- 
rtous.    Cost  of  Appar;ilus  and  Library,  $8,000. 

B  U  X  K.  S  Z  XV  C3>  S  . 

Cost  of  College  buiidings  and  grounds,  $50,000.  Cost  of  East  and  South  Halls  and  furniture.  $22,234.34 
Cosi  of  KIiDt's  Hall  and  grounds,  $14,450.  Value  of  Garrison's  Hall,  S5,6o3.  Cost  of  two  smaller 
buildings  erected  for  self-boarding,  $9,100.  Cost  of  Commercial  Hall,  $1^,000.  Cost  of  Stiles  Block, 
$12,000.  ^  This  is  heated  by  steam.    Cost  of  Orange  Block,  ^5,000.    This  is  heated  by  a  furnace. 

Buildings  containing  more  than  too  rooms  will  oe  erected  during  the  present  sumiuer. 

Arrargemen^s  are  made  for  a  Nkw  School  Building  which  will  contain  a  room  for  the  Normal 
Bookstore,  Library  Room,  Sciemch  Rckjm,  Finb  Art  Hall,  Music  Hall,  and  a  number  of  rooms 
for  Instruments. 

We  own  not  only  the  college  buildings,  but  the  boarding  houses  as  well;  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  institution  is  free  of  debt,  enables  us  to  afford  better  accommodations,  and  at 

LOITER  RATES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND! 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  $x  7010  $1.90  per  week.   Tuition  $8.00  per  term.   Students 
can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 
Exten  ive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  F'all  Terniy  which  iviil  open  August  ^oth^ 

All  of  the  buildings  will  be  thoroughly  refitted  and  refurnished. 

With  the  buildings  we  now  have,  and  those  being  erected,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  all,  so  that 
hereafter  all  the  expenditures  will  be  in  the  way  of  apparatus^  library,  etc. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  added  to  our  present  corps  of  instructors,  and  with  the  improvements 
in  the  way  of  library,  apparatus  and  furnishing,  we  teel  that  we  have  never  been  so  well  prepared 
to  .enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year. 

Full  Term  will  open  August  30th,  Winter  Term  November  8th,  Second  Winter  Term  January  i7th» 
Spring  Term  June  6th. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send  for  our  large  60-page  catalogue.  It  gives  full  par 
ticulars  concerning  the  ichool. 

Hereafter  all  communications  will  be  addressed  to  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal, 

7tf  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Prin. 
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W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOM/NGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  hegiiis  Sept.  1,  1n81.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THR£B  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  M^Klcm  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

AlsOp    a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fail  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tnlflon  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  mui^t  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

August  1^  x88t.  [9-ly] 

L.    PRANG    &   CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

ART  1  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

PUBLISH  : 

Pranks  American  Text- Books  of  Art  Edtuation.    Revised  Edition 

of  the  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.     Prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Materials,    For  the 

use  of   Common   Schools,  Drawing   Classes,  and   Schools  of   Art   and 
Science. 

Pranks  Natural  History  Series,  For  Schools  and  Families.  An- 
imals and  Plants  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  and  arranged  for  in- 
struction with  object-lessons. 

Pranks  Aids  for  Object-  Teaching,  Trades  and  Occupations,  for 

use  in  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Classes. 


Address,  for  Catalogues  and  terms, 

HERRMANN  SCHURICHT. 

Agent  for  the  Western  States, 
8-61  233  Ontario  St,  Chicago,  III. 


QFJSGTJlXi  Al3"J5rOTJlJTOE^^EEISrTS  DPOEr  1881. 

:o: 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  THE 

Korthorn  Indiana  ITormal  School 

and  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  ....  IJfDlAJ^A, 

•o; 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  the  school  has  ever  knntm* 
The  attendance  has  been  much  larger,  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  done, 
and  the  results  much  more  satisfactory. 

That  the  instruction  given  here  does  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  is  proven  by  the 
following  facts : 

1.  'Hie  demand  for  teachers  trained  at  this  school  Is  g^reater  than  c^an  possibly 
be  supplied. 

'2*  The  continued  irrowth  of  the  school— the  attendance  the  present  term  being? 
at  least  300  greater  than  that  of  the  cnrresponding?  term  of  last  year. 

While  the  work  has  been  thus  eminently  successful  and  the  school  has  grown  to  be 

THE  LARGEST  NORM  AL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND 

Yet  we  feel  that  in  many  ways  improvement  may  be  made.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  have  secured  the  services  of 

ILw£r.  8taa.dL  IsXrs.  O.  IP.  ^izise^r,  of  XjelDetaa-osai,  ODxlo. 
They  have  taken  a  half  interest  in  the  institution.    They  have  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  through  Europe,  and  have  commenced  their  work  with  that  characteristic  zeal  and 
earnestness,  which  have  won  for  them  their  enviable  reputation  as  teachers.     Their  best 
recommendation  is  that  hundreds  of  their  former  students  are  following  them  here. 

Mrs.  KiNSEY  has  assumed  fu)l  management  of  the  boarding  and  rooms  of  the  Ladies' 
Department.  Mr.  Kinsey  has  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  and  the  special  man- 
agement of  the  Library. 

AN  IDEA  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MAT  BE  HAD  FBOIC  THE  FOLLOWING: 

D  E  P  A.  R  T  K  E IV  rr  8  . 

Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Collegiate,  Engineering,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  Tele- 
graphic, Penmanship,  Elocutionary,  Law,  Medical,  Phrenological,  and  Review. 

Number  of  instructors,  33.  Number  of  dailv  recitations,  not  including  those  in  extra  branches, 
09.  Number  of  Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  56.  I'he  work  iu  thes-:  societies  is  especially  bene- 
ficial, as  the  improvement  of  the  members  indicates.  The  "Star,"  "Crescent,"  and  "  Phiiomathean," 
the  permanent  societies  of  the  school,  are  doing  an  independent,  original  literary  work  truly  merito- 
rious.    GoBt  of  Apparatus  and  Library,  $8,000. 

Cost  of  College  buildings  and  grounds,  $50,000.  Cost  of  East  and  South  Halls  and  furniture,  $^7,934.24 
Cosi.  of  Flints  Hall  and  grounds,  $14,450.  Value  of  Garrison's  Hall,  Ss,6o  .  Cost  of  two  smaller 
buildings  erected  for  self-boarding,  $2,100.  Cost  of  Commercial  Hall.  $15,000  Cost  of  Stiles  Block, 
$13,000      This  is  heated  by  steam.     Cost  of  Orange  Blocl^  ^5,000.     This  is  heated  bv  a  furnace. 

Buildings  containing  more  than  too  rooms  will  be  erected  during  the  present  suniKier. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a  Nkw  School  Building  which  will  c«mtaiu  a  room  for  the  Normal 
BooK<rroRB,  1  ibrarv  Koom,  Scisnck  Room.  Finb  Art  Hall.  Music  Hall,  and  a  number  of  rooms 
for  Instruments. 

We  own  not  only  the  college  buildings,  but  the  boarding  houses  as  well;  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  institution  i5  free  of  debt,  enables  us  to  afford  better  accommodations,  and  at 

LOUDER  RATES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND! 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  $z  70  to  $1.90  per  week.   Tuition  $8  00  per  term.    Students 
can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire 
Extrn  i'i'e  prfpnrations  are  heino  made  for  the  Fall  Term^  which  wi.i  open  Ait^^ust  ^oth. 

All  of  the  buildings  will  be  thrroughlv  refitted  and  refurnished. 

With  the  buildings  we  now  have,  and  tho.«ie  being  erected,  there  wiil  be  ample  room  for  all,  so  that 
Jiereafter  all  the  expenditures  will  be  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  library,  etc. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  added  to  our  present  corps  of  instructors,  and  with  the  improvemyits 
in  the  way  of  library,  apparatus  and  furnishing,  we  teel  that  we  have  never  been  so  well  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year. 

Fall  Term  will  optn  August  30th,  Winter  Term  November  8th,  Second  Winter  Term  January  17th* 
Sprine  Term  ^une  6th. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school, 'send  for  our  large  60-page  catalogue.  It  gives  full  par 
ticulars  concerning  the  school.  

Hereafter  all  Lommunications  will  be  addressed  to  H.  B.  B HO WN,  Principal, 

7.tf  or  O,  P.  KIX.SKY,  Associate  Prln. 
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BALLS  HEALTH  PRESERVIHG 
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PATENTS 

We  Continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  forratents,  Csvesis, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  tbe  United  BtBie^. 
Canada,  Cuba,  £ug:land,  France,  Germany,  etc  Uc 
liave  had  tblirty«fiTe  years'  ezpertenee. 

Patents  obtained  tbrougb  as  are  noticed  In  tteSCT- 
ENTiFic  AMERICAN.  This  large  and  spJendid  !nu»^ 
tinted  weekly  |>aper,$3.30ayear,diowsttieProgn3s 
of  Science,  is  very  interesting,  anfl  has  an  enormoos 
circulation.  Address  MUNN  A  00^  Patent  Sollch 
tore,  i*nb's.  of  Scientific  American,  87  Part  Bav, 
New  York.     Hand  book  about  Patents  free. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMfNGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fall  Term  beg:iiis  Sept.  1,  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory    Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thureday 
Morning.  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

TnilJon  Free.  Comingent  Fee,  $2>  P^*"  t«»™»  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presidtnt. 

August  18,  1881.  l9-ly] 


^:o:  — — — 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  THE 

Northern  Indiana  ITormal  School 

and  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPJKAISO,  ....  IJfDTAJVA, 

—'o: 

The  i^ast  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  the  school  has  ever  kncwn. 
The  atiendam-e  has  been  much  larjjt- r,  Ihe  work  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  done, 
and  the  results  much  more  satisfactory. 

That  the  instruction  given  here  does  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  is  proven  by  the 
followinjj  facts: 

1.  Tlie  demand  for  tea<ihers  trained  at  this  school  is  srreater  than  can  possibly 
be  supplied. 

2.  The  continued  jprowth  of  the  school— the  attendance  the  present  term  beins 
at  least  SOO  grrealez  than  that  of  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year! 

Wbile  the  work  has  been  thus  eminently  successful  and  the  school  has  grown  to  be 
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Yet  we  feel  that  in  many  ways  improvement  may  he  made.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  have  secured  the  services  of 

3Si^x.  SLsaid.  ]^^rs.  O.  F.  :EZizise3r,  of  X.ie1oa.ziozi,  Oliio. 

They  have  taken  a  half  interest  in  the  institution.  They  have  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  through  Europe,  and  have  commenced  their  work  with  that  characteristic  zeal  and 
earnestness ,  which  have  won  Tor  them  their  enviable  reputation  as  teachers.  TKeir  best 
recommen  (Ration  is  that  hundreds  of*  their  f«)nner  students  are  following  them  here. 

Mrs.  KiNSEY  has  assumed  full  management  of  the  boarding  and  rooms  of  the  Ladies' 
Department.    Mr.  Kinsey  has  charge  of  Literature  and  History,  and  the  special  man-   ' 
agement  of  the  Library. 

AN  IDEA  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MAT  BE  HAD  FROM  THE  FOLLOWnTG : 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Collegiate,  Engineering.  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Phonographic,  Tele- 
graphic, Penmanship,  Elocutionary,  Law,  Medical,  Phrenological,  and  Review. 

Number  of  instructors,  93.  Number  of  daily  recitations,  not  including  those  in  extra  branches, 
03.  Number  of  Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  56.  The  work  in  thes:  societies  is  especially  bene- 
ficial, as  the  improvement  of  the  members  indicates.  The  "Star,"  "Crescent,"  and  "  Pnilomatheaa," 
the  permanent  societies  of  the  school,  are  doing  an  independent,  original  literary  work  truly  merito- 
rious.   Cost  of  Apparatus  and  Library,  $8,000. 

BUIL.CJZIVCS'S. 

Cost  of  College  buildings  and  grounds,  $50,000.  Cost  of  East  and  South  Halls  and  furniture,  ^32,231.34 
Cosi  of  Flinrs  Hail  and  grounds,  $14,450.  Value  of  Garrison's  Hall,  $5,603.  Cost  of  two  sm&Iler 
buildings  erected  for  self-boarding,  $2,100.  Cost  of  Commercial  Hall,  $15,000  Cost  of  Stiles  Block, 
$t2,ooo.  ^  This  is  heated  by  steam.    Cost  of  Orange  Block,  $5,000.     This  is  heated  by  a  furnace. 

Buildings  containing  more  than  100  rooms  will  be  erected  during  the  present  sumKier. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a  New  School  Building  which  will  contain  a  room  for  the  Nokmal 
B00K8TORB,  Library  Room,  Scibncb  Room,  Finb  Art  Hall,  Music  Hall,  and  a  number  of  rooms 
for  Instruments. 

We  own  not  only  the  college  buildings,  but  the  boarding  houses  as  well  ;  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  institution  is  free  of  debt,  enables  us  to  afford  better  accommodations,  and  at 

LOIVER  RATES  THAN  AN V  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LAND! 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  $1  70  to  $1.90  per  week.    Tuition  $8. 00  per  term.    Students 
can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 
Extrn  ive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Term^  7uhich  will  open  August  ^Oth, 

All  of  the  buildings  will  be  thoroughly  refitted  and  refurnished. 

With  the  buildings  we  now  have,  and  those  being  erected,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  all,  so  that 
hereafter  all  the  expenditures  will  be  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  literary,  etc. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  added  to  our  present  corps  of  instructors,  and  with  the  improvements 
in  the  wav  of  library,  apparatus  and  furnishing,  we  teel  that  we  have  never  been  so  well  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year. 

Fall  Trrm  will  open  August  30th,  Winter  Term  November  8th,  Second  Winter  Term  January  X7th 
Spring  Term  June  6th. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send  for  our  large  60-page  catalogue.  It  gives  full  pa 
ticulars  concerning  the  school.  ^^tSm 

Hereafter  all  communications  will  be  addressed  to  '  H.  li.  BHOWN ,  Principal, 

y-t*"  or  O.  P.  KINSKY,   Associate  Prtn. 
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The  BRANCH  HOUSE,  which  for  the  past  iega^-yeAts  bss  been  locaied  in  Jndumpolis 
nnderlhefirmnnmeofC  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO..  hajaow  been  consolidale^ithihe  MAIN' 
HOUSE,  •  - 

A.  H.  ANDEE  WS  &  CO., 

C  H  I  C  A.  C3F  O  . 

' '  B;  this  chsilge  we  expect  to  give  out  customers  even  beller  satisfaction  than  in  lh<  pal, 
by  filling  their  orders  direct  from  our  large  Slock  and  Factories,  and  at  the  uonel'iDC  ■>" 
several  thousand  dnllars  per  annum  in  expenses,  of  which  lb«y  will  ultimately  receiie  the 
benefit.     ,. 

Mr.  C.  E.  DICKINSON  has  removed  to  Chicago,  and  remaining  in  the  hosinws  »illgi« 

Mr.  J.  S.  SMITH  will  act  as  our  Supt.  of  Sales  for  Indiana,  with  Agency  Heidquuien  U 
the  old  stand,  82  &  S4  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Messrs.  PALMER,  HOUSER  and  McKINNEV  will  continue  in  the  field,  and  »i11  odl 
upon  Ihcir.Jriends  at  an  early  day. 

Our  business  has  assumed  such  proportions  th.it  we  now  occapy  four  lacge  Facloria,  ind 
employ  over  live  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Standing  far  in  advance  of  all  coinpetiton, " 
in*i:e  the  palronai;^  of  any  needing  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  APPARATUS  or  SUPPLIES, 
with  the  full  a-'suronce  thai  we  can  do  belter  by  them  than  ^A'J'^OJ?!' £Zi'£',  far  or  near. 


A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of 
SCHOOL,  OFFICE,  and  OPERA  HOUSE  FURNITURE,  SCHOOL 
a-tf  APPARATUS  and  SUPPfeJES. 
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